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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  ^*  XHB  GONFEDBBATSS;  OB,  TKB  DAT8  OF 

HABGABfiX  OF  PABHA." 

XXXVI. 

Philip  was  no  lorager  ander  Üue  neoeesitj  of  disappointing  his  conrt 
by  again  defemng  tlie  long^expected  ceremony  of  kni^tia^  his  sont. 
The  cereraonr  was  of  more  importanee  than  may  be  supposed.  The 
prinees  hui ^dAi  sqnires*  robes  ifor  a  long«  peci^  thaa  ZsZaü  far 
persons  of  their  ezalted  birdu  They  had  all  ihree  hecome  luisbanda  and 
&therSy  and  accident  might  at  any  time  call  one  of  thetn  to  the  thron«^ 
or  to  head  an  anny,  when  tfae  want  of  t^ir  spurs  would  prove  a  senocui 
obstaele.  Atrd-  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  them  without 
ostentation  would  be  to  curtail  their  honour,  and  a  wai^  of  obserranoe  cf 
Üie  rules  of  ehivalry.  All  wise  soTereigns,  moreover,  feeling  that  the 
reEfpcct  tkey  pay  to  diemselves  la  the  best  landmaik  whereby  to  regulate 
ii»  faomage  which  o<diers  are  bound  to  pay  them,  and  knowins^  that  man's 
imagiiiatiaB  ib  captmeted  by  the  vekehow  imts  of  pomp  and  spleDdo«r, 
htü^  ever  shown  themselves  alive  to  the  policy  of  investing  trifling  occuv- 
xence»  in  tibeir  thm  hh  wüh  iniportance. 

Philip  was  as  trnly  imbned  with  liiis  principle  as  any  prince  need  be. 
flb'had,  indeed,  too  often  indulged  it  at  the  expense  of  otner  and  sonnder 
pRBoipies.  His  taste  Cor  lavish  expenditure  being  constantly  checked  by 
Um  emptiness  of  his  coffess,  ha  as  eonstantly  sought  to  replenish  them  wf 
Tazioos  acts  of  flagrant  tnjostioe  and  oppression.  With  a  geniös  eqpeml 
to  great  enterprises,  bis  whole  reign  may  be  said  to  have  been  bat  a  long 
strc^^e  to  fill  an  ever-exhausted  exobeqner,  which  resembled  the  charmf» 
tab  of  Danae's  dau^ters.  As  we  have  seen,  the  wealth  of  the  Tem- 
plars, from  the  day  on  which  he  saw  their  treasures  pass  ander  his  palaoe 
Windows,  had  haunted  bis  imagination  and  tempted  him  beyond  his 
powers  of  resistance.  Hi«  nece«itie8  were  «gent-the«  t»»8ui«3  l«y 
withm  bis  grasp ;  aad  being  seldom  troubled  with  scruples  of  any  kind 
wiien  a  desiro,  howe^er  lawlessi,  took  possession  of  him— ^and  had  he 
known  soch^  Enguerrand  de  Marig^y,  hk  ÜEcmiliar,  was  ever  at  band  to 
remoye  tibem — be  determined  to  seice  diem  cost  wliat  it  woidd. 

The  finrt  act  of  the  drama  was  auocessfolly  played  oat.  Bat  before 
seeing  how  he  employed  his  booty,  it  were,  perhaps,  as  well  to  cast  a 
glanee  at  the  maehinations  whi(di  had  enahled  bim  ta  poisesB  himself 
ofit. 
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Clement  V.,  bj  birtb  a  Frenchman,  was  elevated  to  tbe  papal  cbsdrby 
l^e  intrigaes,  and  maintained  tbere  bj  the  Tictorious  arms,  of  France. 
He  VTBS,  tberefore,  but  the  king's  creature — a  mere  tool  in  bis  bands. 
Yet  all-complying,  as  Philip  had  ever  foond  bim  on  most  oecasions,  tbe 
Pope  was  not  altogether  so  blind  to  bis  own  interests  as  not  to  feel  tbe 
greatest  repugnance  to  Pbilip's  design  against  tbe  Templars.  Tbe  mea- 
sture  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  bim.  Fir8t,  tbe  abolition  of  any  reli- 
gious  Order,  especially  at  the  biddiug  of  a  lay  prince,  was  prgudicial  to  tbe 
ecclesiastical  power.  Secondly,  tbis  Order  in  particular,  so  strong  in  its 
resources  and  numerous  ramifications,  roigbt  be  considered  as  a  clerical 
Standing  army  wbolly  at  bis  command  ;  and,  lastly,  such  a  posillanimous 
concession  of  tbe  Cburcb*s  rights,  and  so  great  an  injustice  against  an 
innocent  Community,  would  excite  the  wonder  and  faatred  of  bis  contera- 
poraries  and  the  contempt  of  unbom  generations. 

Clement,  tberefore,  besitated  ;  but,  won  over  by  fair  promises  and  ter- 
rtfied  by  threats,  he  yielded  at  last  a  reluctant  consent,  on  condition  that 
tbe  Churcb  sbould  share  in  tbe  spoil.  Tbis  point  being  conceded,  Philip 
sounded  the  other  European  princes ;  most  of  whom  feit  very  little  interest 
in  a  question  touching  a  body  of  men  scarcely  in  any  way  connected  with 
tbeir  interests.  Edward  of  England,  and  a  few  more  bound  by  alliance 
or  affinity  to  tbe  Frencb  king,  eagerly  seconded  bis  wisbes ;  and  all  more 
or  less  somewbat  relished  tbe  notion  of  enriching  tbemselves  at  so  easy  a 
rate.  Tbe  way  being  thus  prepared,  pretences  were  songbt  to  justify  tbe 
deed,  and  steps  taken  to  surprise  tbe  Templars,  so  that  they  sbould  bave 
no  time  to  concert  measures  whereby  to  oppose  a  formidable  resistance  to 
tbe  different  govemments. 

In  all  associations  of  men,  bowever  pure  tbe  principles  on  wbicb  they 
are  based  and  inoffensive  tbe  general  tenor  of  tbeir  acte,  in  proportion  to 
tbe  numbers  they  embrace  tbe  vices,  fbllies,  and  crimes  wbicb  float  abont 
tbe  World  at  large  will  be  tbere  represented.  A  ibundation  on  wbicb  to 
raise  a  superstructure  of  calumny  will  not  be  wanting — ^it  requires  but  a 
sligbt  effort  of  malignant  ingenuity  to  generalise  particular  ofiences,  and 
make  a  wbole  body  tainted  with,  and  answerable  for,  tbe  guilt  of  a  few  of 
its  members.  That  the  Templars  had  tbeir  own  black  sbeep,  like  every 
otber  Community,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  had  even  tbeir  own  broad 
and  general  defects.  Tbeir  indomitable  pride  made  them  obgects  of  fear 
and  dblike — ^they  were  intemperate  to  a  proverb  ;  bnt  tbe  vile  aspersions 
and,  in  so  many  instances,  ludicrous  charges  brougbt  against  tbem,  only 
testify  to  tbe  grossness,  ignorance,  and  injustice  of  tbe  princes  wbo  could 
attack  tbem  on  such  irrational  and  impure  grouüds.  As  to  tbe  facility 
with  wbicb,  almost  everywbere,  tbeir  strongbolds  were  taken,  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  tbe  supposition  that  in  otber  countries  tbe  Templars 
were  as  unsuspicious  and  unprepared  as  Jaques  Molay  was  in  bis  pre- 
ceptory  at  Paris.  Nowbere  did  they  attempt  resistance  but  in  tbe  Rhiue 
provinces ;  wbere  tbeir  desperate,  thougb  fruitless  efforts,  under  the 
Wildgraf  Frederic  of  Hesse,  bore  witness  at  least  to  tbe  välour  wbicb  was 
tbeir  chief,  if  not  tbeir  only  merit,  and  sböwed  that  had  they  been  pre- 
pared for  the  blow  aimed  at  them  tbeir  conquest  wouM  bave  been  no  easy 
matter. 

Having  now  ample  means  at  bis  disposal,  Philip  det^mined  to  invest 
tbe  approaching  ceremony  with  such  splendour  as  sbould  impress  bis 
liege  barons  with  a  salutary  notion  of  bis  power.     He  summoned  them 
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from  all  parte  o£  bis  Icingdom;  and  as  the  time  appointed  drew  near 
baronial  traias  covered  tbe  roads  leadiog  to  the  capital.  Foreign  priboes 
cajuie  from  all  parts.  Edward  of  England  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  ent^rö4 
Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  upon  for  opening  the  Cour  Plemerei 
accx)mpanied  by  a  large  suite  of  nobles,  tmd  took  possession  of  their 
apartments  in  the  palace. 

The  morrow  dawned  with  a  cloudless  sky  and  bright  sunshine,  whieli 
was  yery  satisfactory  to  the  thousands  who  with  anxions  eyes  watched  its 
approach.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  the  princes  went  m  State  to  masa 
— then  to  the  bath,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  initiated  in  the  devoirs 
of  knigfathood — the  ceremony  is  known  to  all.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  no  small  interest  to  the  inquirer  into  the  spirit  of  past  times  to  observe 
that  this  ceremony  was  a  sacrament  apparently  of  paramount  considera- 
tion  even  to  marriage ;  the  spurs  being  often  conferred  at  the  altar, 
whilst  the  nuptial  bond,  even  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  could  only 
be  performed  beneath  the  church  porch.  Such  details  as  these  convey, 
peroaps,  a  better  notion  of  the  order  of  chivalry  than  the  most  accurate 
aescription  of  mere  ceremoniaJ. 

"W«  will  not,  therefore,  weary  our  reader  with  the  many  changes  of 
raäniient,  from  grey  rohes  to  azure,  crimson  and  ermine,  nor  with  a  de- 
scription  of  the  princes'  fair  spouses  casting  their  silver  veils  and  tissuea 
to  aasume  golden  ones,  and  seeming,  as  every  pretty  woman  needs  must, 
with  ey^^  fresh  caprice  of  teilet,  prettier  still  for  the  change.  We  will 
not  depict  Philip's  emotion — ^for  bis  stern,  eyen  cruel  nature  was  capable 
of  such— when  with  his  own  band  he  conferred  on  his  three  sons  the  great 
honour  of  the  day,  and  glancing  from  them  and  their  lovely  young  wiyea 
to  the  assembled  spectators,  he  seemed  to  say  : 

''  Bebold  the  pillars  of  my  race,  and  in  them  a  fair  promise  that  it 
ynU  long  flourish  in  these  lands.  Behold  my  noble  sons!  which  among 
my  barons  owns  prouder  scions  ?  Look  at  my  daughters !  what  a  beritage 
of  graoe  and  noble  blood  flows  in  their  yeins !  If  I  plough  the  rieh  fields 
of  France  for  my  own  good  there  will  be  those  after  me  worthy  of  the 
zeafNBigr 

The  royal  dinner  during  CJour  Plenteres  usiially  took  place  in  the 

palace*yardy  when  the  public  was  allowed  to  stream  in  and  feast  their 

eyes  on  the  grand  officers  of  the  household  surrounding  the  royal  table, 

all  mounted  and  armed,  ready  for  a  charge  upon  the  king's  lieges  if  need 

were.     But  this  day  the  banquet  was  beld  in  the  grand  hall,  which  occu* 

.  |Med  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  the  Salle  des  pas  perdus^  wbose 

.ayennes  were  tbronged  by  a  motley  crowd  yomited  forth  from  all  the 

'pfirlieus  of  Paris,  eager  to  see  how  the  lang  wore  his  crown  at  his  meals 

v^aod  entertained  his  guests. 

.  ■   jBut  though  the  mendicant  in  his  rags  mingled  with  feudal  pomp  on 

..gviEi&t  oocasious  in  those  days,  not  all  the  wealth,  the  layish  expenditure, 

,&ke  artostic  decorations  of  modern  times,  nor  the  refinement  that  lenda 

-  g^ate  to  modern  manners,  can  conyey  any  idea  of  the  power  which,  like 

■  a  balO)  then  surrounded  and  magnined  greatness.     The  humble  shrub- 

bery  migbt  aa  well  be  thought  to  yie  with  the  primeyal  forest  of  America 

— the  fancy  Kiosk  to  compete  with  the  marble  structures  of  ancieni 

Borne,  aa  tne  great  of  our  day  to  emulate  the  greatness  of  their  ancestors. 

Tbey  are  but  the  shadow  to  the  substance — the  echo  to  the  sound. 
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Ai  tiie  beäd  of  a  long  table^  at  whidi  were  all  ihe  [ninces  and  principal 
gaestB^  Mi  the  Kin|^  of  Franoe.  Ute  jeweBed  crofwiiy  ike  azure  robe 
DToidaeied  wHh  golden  lilie«,  ihe  ennine  mantle  sei  off  hiB  haugfaty  fea- 
turei  and  commanding  form ;  bot  what  more  than  all  eise  metted  atten- 
tion W8B  tiie  unflinching  resolution  which  oliaracterised  bis  well-ehaped 
mouth  and  flashed  in  bis  keen  eye.  A  fatber*s  pride,  too,  ligbted  up  bis 
ooniitenanoe  witboni  Bohemiag  its  aevete  outlines  :  none  could  look  upon 
him  tbat  day  witbout  acknowledging  tbat  tbe  ro jalty  of  natura  was  bis 
Inrtbrigbi. 

Sometbing  of  bis  lineunents  inight  bave  been  obserred  in  bis  dangh- 
ter  Isabel  of  England,  wbo  sat  at  bb  rigbt  band,  a  smali  golden  crown 
barmonising  with  ber  abundant  fair  treeses^  wbieh  ber  long  yeil  was  so 
adjußted  to  sei  off  to  tbe  best  advantage^  and  ber  ample  robe,  broidered 
with  the  arms  of  England,  adding  majesty  to  ber  fine  form.  Philip  ever 
and  aaon  oast  upon  tbis  bis  favouiite  diild  looks  of  pride  and  affection. 
In  her  physiognomy  he  could  bebold  the  features  tbat  had  been  applauded 
in  bim  softened  by  womanly  grace  ;  and  had  he  been  pbilosophical  enough 
to  seek  tokens  of  an  evil  spirit  in  an  aogelio  form,  he  migbt  bave  found 
there  sometbing,  too»  that  spoke  of  bis  own  proud  inndictive  temper. 

Ob  bis  left  band  sat  Marguerite,  bis  eldest  son's  wife,  her  golden  veil 
gathered  dose  round  ber  hce,  near  whom  sat  the  Princess  Jeanne,  cold 
and  silent.  Tbe  arms  of  Burgundy  and  Artois  quart^ing  the  golden 
lilies  of  France,  glittered  on  her  robe  and  proclaimed  her  tiües  and 
pr^WDsions.  Stiil  she  seemed  to  the  spectators  tbe  most  unassuming 
there  pcesent^  £ut.  if  caution  sealed  ber  Hps,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Queen  of  Nayarre,  and  checked  tbeir  roving  glanceS)  yain  w^e  their  ad- 
monitory  looks  at  Blanche,  whose  oheeks  glowed  and  wboee  eyes  lan- 
guished  aod  danced  with  every  passing  Sensation« 

Never  had  the  royal  house  of  France  reunited  around  the  festire  board 
fairer  offshoots  or  more  fiil}  of  promise,  and  never  had  a  nobler  train 
swelled  its  State.  There  sat  the  King  of  England  in  bis  double  qualily 
of  son-in-law  and  vassal ;  and  at  as  maay  tables  as  tiie  ball  could  conve- 
niently  contain,  the  baughty  barons  of  bis  realm  mingled  with  the  no  less 
poweiful  feudatories  of  Franoe« 

Well  mig^t  the  monareh's  proud  heart  sweU  witb  ezultation,  nor  could 
he  deem,  in  tbat  bour,  how  vain  weare  these  fair  seemings — how  £Edlacious 
tbese  eartb-bom  hopes  I — ^tbat  he  had  toiled^  and  plotted,  and  cbarged 
his  soul  with  erime  fniitlessly ;  and  that  in  a  faw  shoft  troubled  years  lüs 
orown  would  pass  away  from  bis  heirless  sons,  and  that  his  name  would 
be  mentioned,  in  after  times,  aa  belonging  to  a  dynaety  that  had  been. 
He  thought  not  o£  this  as  be  resolyed  in  his  mind.tbaexpediency  of  fresh 
erimes  whereby  to  secure  to  his  line  the  advantages  fae:bad  gamed.  £ut 
had  ha  possessed  the  skiU  of  dedueing  grave  avents  &om  trifling  causes, 
or  oi£  diMOTering  in  tbe  counteaanoe  indices  of  tbe  mind^  eyen  on  this 
his  day  of  tnhtmj^L  and  of  joy,  "  Coming  errUs  wscHdd^bavacast  their  sha- 
dowB  before ;"  nor  was  it  destioed  io  doee  witbout  a.cknid. 

Only  the  experienced  mariner  kaows  of  wbait  significance  is  the  light 
hreeBi  oftan  the  precnrsor  of  a  storm ;  and  only  the  wall  yersed  in  life's 
lore  ean  read  the  play  of  human  passion  ia.  the  slig^t  tdbens  of  passing 
or  suppresaed  emotkm.  But  oould  eyen  sock  a  one  haane  guessed^  as  Ed- 
ward's  lovely  partner  retumed  his  cdd»  almost  daiik  look,.  with  a  sidelong 
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glance  of  determined  hate  and  scotd,  that  a  bloody  grave  yawned  between 
them — that  crime,  Eke  a  venomous  flower  from  a  splendid  vase,  wöuld 
spring  up  irom  the  love  that  lent  the  qaeen  and  the  gallant  Mortimer 
such  radiant  glow  as  they  exchanged  the  raelting  gaze  and  the  fond 
smile  of  an  ardent  though  guilty  passion  ?  Could  he  have  guessed,  be- 
neath  Jeanne  of  Burgundy's  drooping  lid  and  quick  shiftirig  glance,  the 
träditional  horrors  of  the  Tower  of  Nesles,  of  which  she  became  a  few 
years  later  the  heroine  ?  Perhaps  these  details  may  not  have  been  con- 
jectured  ;  but  vice  is  ever  the  broad  road  to  crime,  at  whatever  sideway 
house  the  traveller  may  stop.  It  would,  indeed,  have  required  less  skül 
to  divine  hatred  lurking  beneath  Louis  the  Hutin's  dark  brows  as  he 
bent  them  upon  bis  consort ;  or  careless  contempt  on  Charles  the  Hand- 
some's  curled  lips  whenever  bis  eyes  lighted,  perchance,  on  the  child-like 
Blanche.  There  was,  too,  as  much  hollowness  in  the  grave  smiles  and 
comrtesies  that  passed  betwixt  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  as  ever 
existed  in  the  passing  fits  of  kindness  betwixt  the  rival  nations  of  which 
they  were  for  the  time  being  the  representatives. 

Such  dishes  as  the  culinary  art  tben  knew,  and  gourmands  approved, 
foUowed  in  quidc  succession  to  the  sound  of  flute  and  hautboys,  until  the 
peacock,  decked  out  with  all  the  splendours  of  his  pluraage,  was  brought 
in  on  a  dish  of  gold  and  deposited  before  the  king ;  quantities  of  plovers, 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds,  basted  with  rose-water,  accompa- 
nying  the  royal  bird,  of  which  royalty  and  a  few  especial  favourites  alone 
partook.  Each  course  was  eagerly  foUowed  by  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
gazers  who  stood  outside  the  hall  in  picturesque  groups,  stretching  their 
necks  to  catch  a  peep  at  this  or  that  great  personage,  the  object  of  their 
curiosity,  or  to  admire  the  quantity  of  good  things  which  would,  probably, 
a  few  hours  later,  contribute  to  their  own  enjoyment. 

The  entremets — a  species  of  interlude  to  divert  attention  from  the 
tediousness  of  protracted  repasts — was  soon  ushered  in  to  a  loud  crash  of 
music.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  ship  fllled  with  crusaders,  having  the  ban- 
ner  of  Godefroy  of  Bouillon  on  the  poop.  As  this*cumbrous  machine 
was  wheeled  into  the  hall  and  directed  towards  a  clumsy  structure  re- 
presenttng  a  Castle  with  its  towers,  battlements,  and  Saracen  defenders, 
loud  acclamations  burst  from  the  spectators.  The  knights  landed, 
stormed  the  fort,  and,  after  a  desperate  onslaught,  to  the  great  pleasure 
and  admiration  even  of  the  king  himself,  completed  a  triumphant  es- 
calade. 

While  this  ponderous  device  engaged  the  attention  of  Philip  and  his 
guests,  the  Princesses  Marguerite  and  Blanche,  in  spite  of  Jeanne's  wam- 
ing  glances,  ventured  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  Philip  and  Gaultier 
d'AuInoy,  who,  the  one  in  his  new  purple  8quire*s  rohe,  the  other  in  his 
gay  aisure  page*s  garb,  stood  behind  their  respective  mistresses.  No  less 
elated  than  Blanche  herseif  was  with  this  unwonted  excitement,  Gaultier 
exchanged  smilea  and  meaning  looks  with  the  young  princess,  heedless  of 
the  observant  eyes  of  the  grand  ofl&cers  about  the  royal  board.  Behind 
the  king*s  dais  stood,  with  stern  decorum,  a  group  of  men  known  for 
their  wisdom  in  the  Council  and  their  bravery  in  war :  Adam  Comte  de 
Meulan,  Crrawcf  Pawic/ter— Raoul  d'Hespin,  Porte  Orißamme — Guy  de 
St.  Paul,  Grand  Bouteiller — Thibaud  de  Chepoy,  Grand  Maitre  des 
Arbaletriers — the   Grand  Echanson,  and  among  them,  in  his  quality 
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of  chamberlain,  the  all-powerful  favourite  Enguerraiid  de  Marigny,  and, 
a  no  less  important  personage  in  his  way,  the  king*8  jester.  These  weie 
a  fbnnidahle  array  of  prying  eyes ;  hut  there  were  otheTS,  still  more  dan- 
gerous,  bent  on  the  thoughüess  pair  &om  another  qnarter,  yet  they 
heeded  not  the  gathering  cloud. 

*^  Look  at  our  Frineess  Blanche !  how  the  iree  graces  of  the  Queen  of 
England  mislead  her!"  observed  Dame  Cathenne,  one  of  a  ^oup  of 
ladies  attached  to  the  royal  household  assembkd  at  the  upp^  ena  of  the 
halL 

"  Yes,  Dame  Catherine — she  fcMPgets  that  Prince  Charles  is  not  so  in- 
dulgent  as  that  poor  King  of  England  seems  to  be,  and  that  his  eye  is  on 
her  with  anything  but  a  placable  look,"  was  the  reply  of  an  antiquated 
dame  who  nad  been  attached  to  the  person  of  the  late  queen^  and  was 
now  in  the  Service  of  the  princesses. 

"  She  is  such  a  mere  child !"  observed  Dame  Catherine.  **  I  don't 
think  there's  any  real  barm  about  her — ^but  so  giddy — so  thoughtlesss — 
so  carried  away  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  I  fear  so  easily  in- 
üuenced  by  baa  example." 

^'  Queen  Isabel  will  afford  her  plenty  of  that  if  she  remain  here  long," 
retorted  the  other  dame,  endeavOuring  to  adjust  the  rebeUions  folds  of 
her  rohe  stiff  with  the  embroidered  arms  of  her  illustrious  house. 

"  Yes,  Countess  d'Esclavoles — so  will  the  Princess  Jeaame,  for  all  that 
she  looks  so  demure  .  .  .  ." 

"  At  present,"  put  in  another  matron  of  portentous  aspect — "  but 
her  ferret-like  eyes  and  thin,  colourless  lips  betoken  no  good." 

*'  I  am  bonnd  to  own  she  does  not  resemble  our  sainted  mistress  the 
late  queen,  God  assoilize  her  souI!"  responded  the  eountess,  piously 
crossing  herseif. 

"  See  how  the  Princess  Blanche  and  Queen  Isabel  give  all  the  delieate 
viands  they  but  look  at  to  be  devoured  by  their  fevourites  !*'  said,  with  a 
look  of  envy  and  discontent,  the  high  and  puissant  Dame  Emeraude 
Clermont  de  Nesles,  wife  to  the  Connetable-  '^  When  our  late  queen 
sat  at  this  board,  she  sent  me  a  platefnl  of  the  daintiest  delicacies,  say- 
ing,  ^  Catrry  this  to  my  dear  Dame  Elmeraude  V — she-  had  manners  at 
least.** 

In  truth  the  Princess  Blanche,  though  bome-out  by  the  custom  of  the 
times,  was  at  that  moment  carrying  her  condesGension  beyoad  the  limits 
usually  observed. 

'*  My  mignon,"  she  said  to  her  young  page,  "  tafce  this  plate  of  pea- 
cock  from  before  me,  it  is  very  fine  and  fit  for  a  genüe  page*  like  thee  to 
feed  on — it  will  give  thee  a  princely  and  daiüty  taste." 

"  Shall  I  not,  sweet  lady,  offer  it  to  onet  d  yonder  old  crones  in  your 
name  ?"  replied  Gaultier,  at  last  perceiving  the  looks  bent  on  him  fix)m 
the  Upper  end  of  the  hall.  '*  See,  with  wmit  eamestnefis  tkey  gaze  at  us! 
— Shall  I  carry  the  dish  to  your  own  Dame  Catherine,  or  the  Countess 
Esclavoles,  or,  better  still,  to  the  lady  of  the  Gfaad  Echanson  ? — they 
seem  to  expect  some  such  message." 

"  Why  do  not  Marguerite  or  Jeanne  think  of  domg  «o  P — Why  should 
I  ?  No — eat  it  thyself,  mignon.  Those  ladies  are  toe  cross-^they  de- 
serve  no  favour  or  encouragement.*' 

**  But  we  are  observed,  lady." 
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^  Look  «I  ImM  -and  Mortüner — wko  observas  them  ?  This  is  the 
mtcoad  iiiiie,  ioo,  that  Margnente  Las  -vliispered  to  your  brother,  and 
wbo  seems  to  care  ?  Pshaw  i  ^u  fbolish  page^  enjoy  thy  peacodc  and 
Af  ia^'s  mÜM^  aad  be  not  a&aid,  or  liiou  wüt  never  win,  or  be  worthj 
to  wear  tby  f^uzs." 

'^  And  so,  Sir  Sqiure/'  said  the  Prmeess  Marguerite,  inih  a  look  of 
lively  interest,  but  lowering  her  voice  so  that  it  might  be  inaudlble  to  all 
bot  fbüip  d'iAalaoy,  "  jou  bave  not  been  able  to  get  speech  of  your 
brother  the  Templar  P' 

*^  Noy  madam/'  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone,  '^  I  most  have  named 
myBfMf  and  ^  daim  our  rolationship  openly  now  were  too  perilous/' 

*^  He  is,  then,  desolate — hopeless—^^eodless,"  pursued  Marguerite. 

^^  No  OBe,"  «dd  the  scpnre,  '^  cangain  access  to  him.  I  have  tried  in 
Tain  several  times  to  do  so.  A  maiden  of  low  degree — I  think  the  same 
jou  deigned  to  question  some  time  since  conceming  that  letter — spends 
mkoU-^pfS  astting  CO«  etone  be£6re  bis  prison.;  her  tearless  despür  might 
soften  even  the  hearts  of  his  gaolers." 

^'  Quito  a  subjeet  fbr  a  ballad,"  said  the  princess  smiling. 

"  Gracious  lady,"  said  the  8<|mre,  hurriedly — "  cease,  I  pray  you,  to 
talk  to  xae  thns  Jcmdly — glanoes  ace  darted  this  way  £rom  all  quarters." 

^'  Welly  take  this  plate  with  its  contents — ^it  may  serre  as  an  excuse 
SoT'vof  kumMi^^cis^  minute  foigotten  the  tedious  State  that  surrounds  us 
hCTe." 

^'  That  State  is  a  duty,"  whispered  D' Aulnoy's  conscience,  but  he  dared 
not  gire  the  ilMKiglit  vent,  and  aocepted  widi  ailent  reverence  the  unde- 
Bired  honour  thus  imprudently  vouchsafed  him. 

Ewers  were  now  handed  round  for  abluticm,  which  was  then  as  neces- 
sary  afber  repasts  aa  it  is  now  at  Constantinople.  When  the  royal  and 
noUe  fittget»  ^waae  d«ly  purified  ^om  contact  with  the  vanous  viands, 
dried  Eonte,  0weetDMat6,  oomfits,  &c^  were  handed  round,  and  again  the 
PrinciB  Biaiiohe,  irakaiting  the  axample  of  Queen  Isabel,  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  smiling  ]ip,  every  instant  gave  some  from  her  own  plate  to  h«r 
page,  3ie«er  omittiog  to  wiusper  in  his  ear  as  he  Leant  f(»rward  to  receive 
tham,Uafboyidir>TaDity  boidieriag  on  insolence  at  so  much  distinction, 
whilst  the  danses  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall  looked  on  with  indigna- 
tion.     Bot  Isabel  of  England  had  her  ofaservers  too. 

^<Wi»t  Waaiming  apizitf  the  queen  is  in  to-day,"  observed  a  nobleman 
in^the  ear  of  King  Edward,  as  he  leant  with  unreproved  £amiliarity  omer 
tiie  back  of  his  chair. 

^Chaemiogl"  leplied  Edward;  *^  but  then  this  dinner  is  so  magaifi- 
cent — such  süperb  todm  and  eastks^  comfits  I  nev^rsaw ! — such  hattle- 
hmp4j  'fiioh  gionoiM  «hips  of  sugar  flooting  in  such  delicious  Creams  and 
jelfieai  -*  Omty  1  dmak  the  aea  should  not  <be  pink,  should  it,  Gaveston  ? 
er  taate  jweat,  4h  ?*-^ii4at  think  you,  Seymour  ?'' 

^^^MetUchs  the  qneea  is  very  good  io  permit  Mortimer  to  hang  over 
her  idiairittuBe  aaarked  a  manner,''  answ)^^  the  üiwmmte,  with  s,  scoimr 
MUp. 

^^■MetUaks/' aaewened  ihe  king,  amilii^  good*ttaturedly  ;  ^'  lam  vevy 
good  to.]etyea hang^vermme.  Cooie,  dont  Wk  savage,  man,  flbutiet 
die  ieiieea.aioBe-HaB  I  do,"  he  added,  laoghing^  laäa  fvwiing  fai^omnfaes 
Iff^gfaadtoo. 
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>.i{\   To  reoorapense  their  ingenuous  fit  of  cachinnatiaoi  the  bountiful  mo- 
narch  gave  each  a  handful  of  sugar-plums,  sayiag,  "  There,  there,  my 
>(^od  feUowa-— teil  me  if  they  are  sweet  enougb  for  me.'' 
j>L  -^^  Has  it  De?er  Struck  you,"  said  an  English  knight  to  another  in  the 
:.9f^9ar  of  Edward' s  dais,  "  that  the  names  of  Isabel  and  Jezabel  bave  some 
•liffimty — ^perhaps  the  same  origin  ?" 
•     "  How  so,  Le  Jay?" 

><  Why,  as  I  look  at  Queen  Isabel  an  old  story  about  a  Queen  Jezabel 
jcomes  into  my  head — it  was  told  me  by  my  uncle  the  Abbot  of .  .  •  ."  . 

"  Abbot  !  why  your  uncle  is  a  Templar  !" 

"  Husb  I  never  name  that  word — there  are  no  Templars  now,  you 
know-^but  my  uncle  Brian  told  me  •  .   " 

"  WeU,  let  bim  be  or  say  what  he  will,  Queen  Isabel  is  lovely !" 

"  But  not  wise — was  there  ever  anything  so  unblushing  as  her  dalliance 
with  that  proud  Mortimer  ?" 

. .  "  Silence,  man ! — will  you  that  the  proud  Mortimer  and  the  queen  have 
your  words  reported  to  tnem  ?" 

"  I  care  not  if  they  be — I  raust  have  some  further  discom'se  about 
these  puissant  lovers,  come  of  it  what  may." 

"  I  understand — with  the  king — but  no  more  at  present  on  that  sub- 
ject,  as  you  value  your  life/' 

"  Truly,  I  like  not  this  fashion  of  bestowing  comfits  and  other  nice 
things  at  dinner,"  observed  King  Philip' s  jester,  with  the  licence  of  bis 
kind. 

^^  How  so,  Master  Malapert  ?  why  should  such  a  general  custom  incur 
your  displeasure  ?"  said  Philip. 

'^  First,  sire,  because  I  get  none." 

"  Do  you  like  them,  then  ?"  asked  the  king,  negligentlyk 

"  Not  particularly,"  replied  the  jester,  with  a  malicious  leer — "  but  to 
receive  them  is  a  mark  of  favour  ;  and  to  receive  no  £avour  marks  oue 
out  as  an  ill-favoured  dog,  that's  not  deserving  of  favour,  and  therefore 
must  do  without  it." 

"  I  will  prove  you  worthy  a  mark  of  favour,  SirJ^ter,''  interposed 
the  Princess  Jeanne — '*  you  would,  doubtless,  pri^e  itimore  from  a  more 
august  band,  but  that  is  not  my  fault,"  and  she  looked  earnestly  at  the 

jester  as  she  handed  bim  the  comfits»  .  

-  "  Weli — art  content,  ape  ?"  said  the  king,  ^od-humouredly»  for  never 
had  bis  heart  been  more  glad  than  now,  and  he  wa$  wiUing  to  indulge 
the  licence  of  the  hour.  ..r  .., , 

The  jester  shook  bis  head.  "  No— no,"  he  muttered,  disdainfiilly 
toying  with  the  sweetmeats,  instead  of  devouriog  them  with  tlie  eager 
haste  enjoined  by  etiquette,  in  proof  of  being  sensible  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred.  ''  x^o,  I  am  not  satisfied.  Sweets  are  of  varioustkinds  and  dis- 
posed  for  divers  purposes.  To  some  they  are  given  to  glue  their  lipsr— 
to  others  they  are  a  reward — to  others  again  a  promiser<-*to  which  cate- 
gory  does  this  sugar-plum  belong  ?  Now  lool^  sirer-*isn't  it  a  pleasant 
sight  ?  Here's  the  fair  Queen  of  England  giving  some  to  die  most  brilliaut 
■  knight  in  her  train — there's  King  Edward  giving  some  to  Le  Spencer 
and  Gaveston — the  Queen  of  Navaxre  .to  her.  hapdsome  squire — the 
Princess  Blanche  to  her  pretty  page~— what.  a  daiuty,  discriminating 
choice ! — none  but  the  well"£ivoured  deserve  favour — ^now  I  put  it  to  you. 
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sire,  if  I  abi  irörühy  of  it*?^  und  the  knaye  sqmnted  frightfiilly  «t  bis 
'master.      '"^ '  •    •■■•■  «.-ij. 

The  kiDg's  eye  meefaanieidly  followed  the  direotioiis  indicatod  by  the 
misehievous  jestcnr.;  and  it  &U  on  each  graceful  favourite  in  tum  as  be 
•leisurely  enjoyed  the  hoiKrar  thus  publicly  conferred  on  bim;  Tbere  "WM 
notbing  extraordinary  or  unusual  in  the  circumstance  itself ;  conölfits 
being,  at  that  time,  articles  of  such  luxury  that  it  was  a  common  nsag^ 
'with  the  great  to  d^tribnte  tbem  after  the  repast  among  those  öf  tbeir 
followers  or  faromites  whom  they  migbt  wisb  to  distinguisb.  PfaiHp, 
therefore,  had  seen  them  bestowed  around  bim  without  attaching  any 
importance  to  the  fact-^nay,  he  had  himself  complied  witb  a  eustom  so 
general.  But  a  word,  au  insinuation  may  in  an  instant  change  tbe 
whole  aspect  of  things,  as  though  we  obseryed  them  £rom  another  eleya- 
tion ;  and  the  king's  suspicious  temper  readily  took  the  alarm. 

"  Strange  1"  he  muttered. 

The  fi3oT  canght  the  faint  soxmd  as  the  king's  lips  ratber  fc»ined  than 
gave  it  utterance. 

«<  No— >it  iB  not  Strange,"  he  said  ;  "  he  who  can  at  times  give  more, 
can  also  giye  less,  as  tbe  song  says." 

"  What  sosg  ?"  tbe  king  asked. 

"  That  about  the  happy  lovers — sball  I  sing  it  to  you,  fair  king  ?*'    . 

<<  Peace,  fool !"  said  Philip,  stemly ;  '^  eat  thy  sweetmeat  in  sUenoe/' 

The  cbidden  jester  sbrunk  back  for  a  moment,  awed  by  bis  master's 
clouded  aspect,  but  soon  resumed  : 

"  Gor  newly-made  knights  don't  bear  tbeir  yonn?  spurs  with  mucb 
pride — are  they  longing  too  for  sweetmeats  ?  What  tnink  you,  sire  Y* 

Tbe  king  dui)ed  an  anxious  gaze  at  bis  sons,  tben  suddenly  motioned 
tbe  Grand  Bouteüler  close  to  bim. 

•'  Guy  *de  St.  Paul,^  be  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper ;  "  I  know  you  to  be 
bard  as  stone,  but  true  as  gold — nearer^~-your  bead  close  to  mine,  man<^— 
a  snake  ba»^  been  bissing  in  my  ear  these  few  minutes  past — ^tell  me — 
take  no  time  for  thought — what  is  said  of  the  ladies  of  my  bouse  ?•— 
Qoiek-^^OB^t  besitate." 

■*'  The  tbree  Bürgandian  princesses,  sire  ?" 

"  No  good,  1  am  forced  to  admit." 
' '  ■**  That'  means'  evil — I  tuiderstand.     And  you — what  say  you,  Guy  ?— 
jicMi't  refliect-^HSpeak  at  onoe/' 

"  If  they  were  my  daughters,  sire,"  answered  the  old  noble,  blunt^y, 

^•^'llbe  lowest  dnngeo^  in  my  Castle  were  scarce  deep  enougb  for  tbem." 

1  »^»Tbe-  king^s  coantenatr^e  feil.     His  whispered  colloquy  with  Guy  de 

-tSt^  Faul  was  iinnoliced'by  bis  guests;  but  Jeanne  of  Burgundy's  keen 

'^ye*'  didnot'ßnil  to  mark  the  sudden  doud  that  came  over  bim  as  be 

iM^ned;  -  In  truth,  bis  aspect  was  wboUy  different  from  what  it  had  been 

d^moment  b^fbre.     Sbe  could  not  say  wherein  the  change  consisted,  but 

-tbe  «itfpFetoiön^that  had  ülumined  bis  countenance  during  the  day  was 

7^06; '  His  totures  assumed  a  stony  rigidity — ^he  bent  bis  bead  on  bis 

breasf  like  one  who  yields  to  a  sudden  shock,  but  righted  almost  instan- 

tiäneoiiriy.-   -Perhaps  he  yet  disbelieved — ^he  still  hoped — ^perhaps  he  oofild 

^7}6&  immediately  encompass  trutbs  so  butniliating  to  his  pride,  so  firaugbt 

'Wiib' disaater  to^  bis  boase  and  lineage;  but  Jeanne  feit  that  sbe,  toid 
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yn'lmpg  iier  fOBters,  too,  were  lost.  Slie  remembered  that  Ae,  at  least^ 
was  an  heiress — that  to  relinquish  her  were  also  to  relinquish  tbe  iair 
OCMinties  fi4ujoh  fhe  alone  oonld  -anoex  to  ikie  French  crown.  Still  her 
kram  swam — ake  leaat  back  m  her  ohan*  in  a  sort  cf  tranoe,  when  a  low 
VOtce  in  her  esr  recalled  her  to  herseif.  It  was  ihe  dreaded  Philip  wbo 
Apoke;  \nd  BO&^y  as  he  did  so  his  words  sonaded  like  the  blast  «of  a 

tOFIlUip^ 

^  Fair  danghtrar,"  saidlie,  "  you  iook  «eared— hare  yoo  seen  the  ac- 
eoser*«  handwri^g  on  the  wall  ?" 

^  1^  heat — ^the  noise — the  unusual  «xcitement/'  Joanne  conld  pro- 
eeei  ne  further,  for,  her  ejes  tnming  upon  her  fiither-in-law,  Ae  saw, 
pkiying  round  his  mouth,  that  «trange  smile  which  betokened  misehftef 
at  work  witMn  bis  breast.  As  ehe  mtu^ed  it  her  courage  wholly  deserted 
her — her  head  feil  hcavily  on  her  shonlder,  and  she  relapsed  into  the 
partial  swoon  from  which  she  had  just  been  roused. 

The  king,  not  eboosing  to  attraot  attention  towards  her,  suffered  his 
looks  to  wander  round  the  board  ;  but  as  his  eye  now  rested  on  his  son 
Charles'«  nM  look,  jtnon  on  Loui^s  eloudy  hrow,  and  then,  with  a 
stealthy  inquiry,  sought  their  youthful  brides,  that  peoaliar  smüe  again 
settled  on  his  lips.  He  remembered  that  his  jester  had  ineluded  the 
Queen  Isabel  in  his  cavstie  strietures ;  but  in  her,  he  thought,  his  love 
and  Ms  pride  were  «afely  aaehored.  He  turned  to  exaranie  her  with 
mote  attestion  than  he  had  doiie  heretoibre,  and  the  fälse  smile  lefb  his 
lip.  But  it  chanced  at  that  moment  that  dbe  was  in  the  aet  of  eoarey- 
ing  to  Lord  Mortimer  ^a  <dned  plmm  with  so  eloquent  a  look,  and  he 
recehred  it  wtth  so  miach  Taptoxe,  that,  Httle  ¥ersed  in  gaUautry  as  Phiüp 
— ^though  the  itandsomest  man  of  his  day — ^really  was,  he  oould  not  be 
blind  to  what  he  then  beheld.  Conviction  Hke  an  arrow  shot  through 
him;  and,  ^  the  "first  tkne  perhaps,  he  experieneed  what  ^  hard  natura 
eaa  be  made  to  feeL 

He  became  «o  a^bstracted  as  scarcely  to  he  -eonscious  of  what  was  pass- 
iBg  «round  him,  and  something  glistened  in  his  eye— «ot  a  tear — but 
something  nearer  to  it  than  his  flinty  nature  had  ever  known  before. 
With  a  strong  effort  he  shook  off  this  unwonted  emotiofi,  just  as  Jeanne, 
recovering  herseif,  looked  round  to  see  if  her  weakness  had  been  noticed. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  he  whispered  ia  her  ear ;  ^'  take  heed  lest  you 
attract  Observation ;"  but  tboagh  he  spoke  so  low,  4§iere  was  something 
in  his  voice  that  well  nigh  frightened  her  out  of  all  power  «f  «elf-cont«)!. 
The  klag  next,  ificlioing  his  head  towards  the  bloomsng  ec^y  of  himself 
ihat  aat  on  his  other  hand,  gently  murmaved : 

"  Lot  my  fair  lily  of  Franee  beware  of  suUyiog  her  glory,  for  her 
&ther's  aake ;"  then  he  added,  in  a  more  burried  tone ;  '^  for  your  owa 
sake,  Isabel,  beware  \  Were  I  in  yon  fool's  plaee,  how  long  think  you 
dMwld  that  popiojay'e  iiead,  or  jcnirs  '^her,  soar  so  high?  Benraa», 
I  aay/' 

To  the  4eep  bhuh  that  oyerspread  the  •queen's  joeek  and  /fbnehead  at 
ihe  king'fl  wc^s,  flnaceeded.-a  sadden  pallctr ;  and  it  was  «urpmsing  how 
like  her  &daer  she  looked  as  che  r^^tied : 

*^  My  ^Bsr  {ame,  aife,  isisafe  in  «oy  owa  keepiag,  -aad  aiy  iife  t«Q,'even 
tibough  carnon  erows  weresuddeiily  to  tarn  hawb/' 

^  'Ibidy,"'8aid  PhiUp,  h&s  jaile  a^aia  rtitosning;  << I;iierer  ioMMr  what 


alMppj  aad-prend  fatLec  I  was  tili  now«    May  my  aoa  Bdwacd  \m,<m 
l^Dg  be£6i»  hJe  diflcoyerft  all  tbe.  hlesfrings  Ioa  enjoj&" 

The  Piincess  Jeanne,  her  eyes  lighting  on  her  plale,  all  at  onoa  bair 
thought  herselE  of  what  wag  so  evidenily  expected  of  her ;  aad  chargjbg 
poge  mai  sqwe^wiih  mASsagp  upon  measage,  in.  great.meaAure  '^j^IM 
the  cloud  that  hod  ovescast  the.  Ladies'  countenaxiceSk  Her  p-^nympl» 
fdiawedhy  the  Queeiz  of  Navarre — scarce  less  agitated  than  herself 
what  bad.ocQMCved-^who^  beiof  the  wife  of  their  future.  sovereigD}  aaä 
coaeequei]^ly>  iQ.their  eyes^  the  nrst  princesapreaeaty  haddoubly  Turtifiri 
her  att&adaatff  by  her  previcMos  n^ect. 

At  last  the  Mag,  \rho^  like  his  fair  neighhoura,  had  for  scMne  time  pasli 
YfiÜk  difficulty  mflintaiaed  an  out  ward  show  of  composurey  gave  ikesiguäk 
£or  retiriag;  whenthose  who  had  hitherto  looked  wistfülly  ob  diseoased 
ihe  fragmeata^  of  the  xoyal  hauquet,  whieh,  after  repeated  attacks  fkuxLall 
the  officerff  and  menials  of  tbe  househeld^  according-  to  their  rank  and  plac% 
was  still  abundant  enongh  to  afiEbrd  a  joyoos  meal  to  the  spectatocs  in  iha 
outer  court,  who  threw  themselres  yoraciously  on  wbat  remained,  a  pnvi- 
lege  granted  them  on  sueh.occaaions. 

Phihp  belüg  now  under  the  inüu^dce  of  sentimeuts  and  circumstaaeaa 
which  he  wMld  £ün  conceal — for  the  entertaimuent  which  had  cost  hia. 
so  dear  muat.not'  be  disturbed  with  family  quarreLs,  and  strangeis  mmL 
depart  &om  his^court  with  none  but  Bävourable  impressions  cf  it — detes* 
mined  t&  remaiiii.  saiasfied  for  the  present  with  &  careful  serutiny  of  liß. 
daughters-in-law's  conduct ;  whereby,  he  thought,  it  would  be  easy  fia 
him  to  discover  their  guilt  or  establish  their  innocence.  Wisdom  prompteJ 
him  thus  far ;  but  his  heart  bled  and  his  pride  was  humbled  at  the  recol- 
lection  of  what  that  day  had  revealed  to  him  beneath  his  own  roof  and  at 
bis  own  board. 

Jeanne  of  Burgundy'a.  eyes  clesed  not  that  n^fali.  She  spent  it  in 
canvassing  the  impressions  which  the  banquet  had  lefb  on  her  mind,  and 
a  Strange,  though  not  unfrequent,  lesult  attesded  her  efforts  at  recalHng 
all  that  had  passed — ^becoming  convinced  she  had  been  fooled  by  the 
workings  of  her  own  fancy.  The  daz^er  which,  by  a  mysterious  mag- 
netie  influence,  she  had  fek  to^  be- impei^ngV  now  she  exanuued  it  with 
the  light  of  reason,  seeroed  altogeth^  imagittuy.  What  real  grounds  of 
alarm  were  there?  What  palpaUe  takena  of  eviL?  None  that  she  could 
discover.  Then  why  yield  to  beaeless  fancies,  ooly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
unwonted  weakneaa  and  equatemant  ? 

How  ofben  do  we  thus  aeom&lly  diseard  the  i»ward  waming  of  ap- 
proaching  evil  which  instinct  may  be  said  to  fumish  us  with,  because  we 
are  unable  by  any  process  of  reasoning  to  bring  conclusive  evidence  to 
Support  it  ?  We  see  birds  skimming  the  earth'a  sur^ewhen  serene  skies 
seem  to  belle  the  forewaroing  of  the  coming  showeff — the  animal  world 
announcing  the  earthquake.  Eyen  to  metids.  aaad  floiwers  we  sometimes 
adjudge  a  meteorological  prescience,  and  yet  deny  to  our  own  exquisite 
and  compUcate  being  all  power  of  Südb-like  dlvinatien,  and  are  ever  on 
ihe  alert»  when  our  instaietiye  suggestioas  in  spite  of  schooling  force 
themselves  upon  us,  to  stifle  them«  b^  argument;  whereas  it  is  not  im- 
possible,  if  we  carefully:  aeted  theee  secret  hiats,  but  we  should,  in  many 
cases,  be  amazed  to  find  how  after-eyents  tally  with  their  predictions. 

Jeanne  of  Burgundy  reasoned  herseif  out  of  her  terrors,  her  alarmed 
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conscience  snbsiding  into  a  deceitfiil  securitj ;  and  reflolved  even  to  con- 
ceal  her  past  apprehensions  from  her  sisters,  being  actually  ashamed  of 
havmg  entertamed  them. 

So  the  f^tes  suffered  no  diminution  of  gaiety,  the  royal  party's  keen 
enjoyment  scarcely  yielding  to  that  of  the  people.  For  three  weeks  the 
ci^  was  alive  with  all  the  follies  of  Camival.  Every  window  was  hung 
with  bright*coIoured  draperies  or  banners.  All  classes  of  Farisians  ia 
their  newest  finery  thronged  the  streets,  day  and  night,  Hstening  to  long 
tales  of  rhymers,  and  palmers,  and  songs  of  trouveres,  vntneBängjo7igleiers\ 
tricks,  and  the  mysteries  periPormed  in  all  public  places. '  Many  were  the 
hard  hits  at  Mother  Church  ;  for  seldom  has  the  cler^  been  more  dis- 
Hked  in  France  than  it  was  at  this  epoch.  Royalty  itself  did  not  disdain 
to  witness  the  fieimous  procession  du  Benard;  m  whieh  the  Pope  was  re- 
presented  by  a  fox  devouring  all  the  poultry  and  game  he  could  get  at — 
an  allusion  to  the  exactions  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  in  its  days  of 
power  did  not  always  restrict  them  within  wise  limits. 

The  Eang  of  England's  visit,  it  is  well  known,  was  terminated  some* 
what  abruptly  by  the  castle  whither  he  had  adjoumed  taking  fire,  when 
Queen  Isabel  narrowly  escaped  with  her  life.  This  circumstance  checked 
all  further  disposition  to  merriment,  and  the  royal  party  broke  up ;  Ed- 
ward, on  the  one  band,  not  sorry  to  escape  the  French  king's  vigilant 
eye,  and  Philip  glad,  doubtless,  to  be  relieved  of  all  constraint  at  a  time 
when  he  meditated  more  than  one  hold  stroke  of  public  and  home 
policy. 


SUNSHINE  AND  MOONLTGHT, 

BY  G.  W.  THOBNBCBY. 

Bricht  as  sunlight  I  declare , 

Shine  my  Fanny's  tresses,  flowiog 
Like  a  torrent  in  the  sun> 

Ruffled  by  the  west  wind 's  blowing. 
Waves  of  golden  rippling  tresses 

Round  her  brow  a  halo  glowingj 
In  life's  murky  woodland  path 

Bearos  of  light  are  round  her  throwing. 

Centres  in  my  Lucy 's  face 

All  the  calmness  of  moonlight, 
And  a  maidenly  pure  grace, 

Far  more  sweet,  though  not  so  bright. 
Eyes  as  dark  as  summer  night, 

Hair  as  dusk  as  leaf  of  pansey, 
Strike  with  awe,  yet  so  delight, 

That  they  quite  entrance  my  fancy. 
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What  the  every-day  life  of  our  ancestors  was  ia  the  times  imma- 
diately  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  Macaulay  has  shown  us  in  the 
oelebrated  third  Charter  of  bis  ^'  History  ;"  an  impression,  however,  seema 
to  preyail  that  previoasly  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
a  higher  Standard,  hoth  of  morals  and  manners,  existed  in  England. 
How  far  that  impression  is  well  founded,  it  is  our  present  Intention  to 
inquire,  and  we  shall  begin  with  a  not  unimportant  feature  of  their  lives, 
that  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

It  may  he  objected  that  these  proceedings  are  the  same  in  all  agea, 
and  in  all  quarters  of  the  world — that  the  courtship  of  the  father  is  re- 
produced  in  that  of  the  son,  and  the  grandson  in  bis  tum  treads  in  the 
fteps  of  bis  sire  and  grandsire.  But  we  submit  that  tbis  is  not  so  :  it  is 
indeed  true  that  certain  arts  and  practices  have  been  in  use  on  these 
oecasions,  from  the  time  when  öur  first  parents  met  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  that  in  wbich  we  are  writing.  Lucretius,*  in  bis  beautiful 
description  of  tlie  primitive  State  of  mankind,  informs  us  that  in  the 
•arliest  times  presents  of  pears,  acoms,  and  arbute-berries  were  found  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  savage  fair.  Again,  Spenserf  represents 
the  witcb's  son  as  making  to  Florimell  not  only  ''  many  resemblances/' 
but  also  ''  many  kind  remembrances  ;"  these  ^'  remembrances"  consisting 
of  wildings,  or  wild  apples,  young  birds,  *'g^rIonds  of  flowres,"  and 
squirrels  '^  in  bandes."  The  juniper-tree,  to  wbich  the  female  dove  has 
entrusted  her  *'  golden  couplets,"  is  rifled  by  the  shepherd  of  Theocritus,): 
while  the  Damsetas  of  yirgii,§  more  adventurous,  ciimbs  the  *'  airy  elm" 
to  provide  a  suitable  offering  for  bis  mistress. 

As  civilisation  advances,  and  wealth  increases,  these  simple  gifts  give 
place  to  others  more  costly.  In  the  Book  of  Ruth  we  read  that  Boaasy 
a  *'  mighty  man  of  wealth,"  presented  bis  mistress  with  siz  measures  of 
barley ;  while  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Jewish  hero,  Samson,  endeavours 

*  Ck)nciliabat  enim  vel  mutua  quamque  cupido, 

*  4>  •  * 

Yel  pretiom  glandes  atque  arbuta,  vel  pira  lecta. 

Lib.,  y.  960. 
t  Oft  from  forrest  wildings  did  he  bring, 
Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smylingred; 
And  oft  young  birds  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing 
His  maistresse*  praises  sweetly  carolied  ; 
Girlonds  of  flowres  sometimes  for  her  fair  hed 
He  fine  would  dight :  sometimes  the  squirrel  wilde 
He  brought  to  her  in  bandes,  as  conquered 
To  be  her  thrall,  his  fellow-servant  vilde: 
All  which  she  of  him  took  with  countenance  meek  and  mild. 

Faerie  Queene^  book  iii.  canto  vii. 
^  K^tt>  fi€v  dcixra»  r^  napOo^  avrUa  ffMO'a'ap 
*Ek  ras  dpK(v6»  KaBckSv*  rrivu  yäp  ifftlo'ifu 

Idyll.  V.  96. 
§  Parta  me»  Yeneri  sunt  munera,  namque  notavi 
Ipse  locum,  aerie  quo  congessere  palumbes. 

Eclog.  ii.  68. 
Again: 

Kec  gemere  aeria  oessabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Eclog«  i.  58. 
VOL.  XXYI.  D 
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4o  pxopitiate  his  Fhilistine  bride  with  the  donation  of  a  kid.     Even  m 

the  present  day  we  believe  that  game  and  fish,  supposed  to  be  killed  and 

«aptured  by  the  suitor  himcelf,  »are  not  >i¥ithout  a  favouraUe  efFect,  but 

£9w,  we  think,  willtfollowr^examplejof  Sam8on,iin  piovküi^^  the, pieee 

*dß  resUtance  for  the:table  of  the  bebved  oli^ect. 

In  the"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"*  a  drama  which  is' supposed  >ta 
^ve  been  the  first  fimits  of  Shakspeare'fl  experience  of  lifo,  jowelsaro 
irecommended  for  this -purpose.  In  this,  however,  he  had  been  lon^  an* 
tticipatedbyEliezerof  Damascus,who,  in  the  eighteenth  hundred  and£ftj- 
seventh  year  before  the  Christian  era,  traveht  into  :a  £ar  country,  «vsn 
iMesopotamia,  in  search  of  a  wife  for  bis  master's  fion  ;  there,  meöting 
with  the  fair  Bebekah,  he  forthwith  draws  out  of  his  stores,  not  only;t«fa 
:bracelet6  of  gold,  each  weighing  ten  shekels,  but  also  a. golden  eanrii^g 
tweighing  half  a  shekel.  For  ^^earring"  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles,  which  is  evidently correct,  is  "jewel  ifor  the  forehead" — weaup- 
pose,  A  kind  ofy^rroiim«rc.  With  these,  accordingly,  he  proceeds-to-de- 
.icorateihe  brow  and  arms  öf  the  unreluctant  damsel. 

PetUs  soins  again  in  the  earliest  times  were  found  to  be  efficacsoae,^ 
fand  have  not  yet  lost  their  use.  Thus  Jacob  introduces  himself  ttojikis 
•cousin  Rachel  by  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  well-head,  and  water- 
ing  her  flocks.  Similarly,  Moses,  who,  however^  adds  prowess  :ta 
'^courtesy,  waters  the  flocks  of  Zipporah  and  her  sbters,  having  £rBt 
^'delivered  them  out  of  the  band"  of  the  shepherds.  A  similar  process 
<with  similar  good  result  is  doubtless  being  repeated  at  the  present  tday,^ 
not  only  by  well*heads,  but  also  ;at  dinner*tables,  and  in  ball-rrooms 
innumerable. 

.  Still,  though  the  substance  of  the  transaction  remains  the  same,  the 
outwaxd  form  and  configuration  thereof  vanes  &om  time  to  time.  In 
woof  of  our  assertion,  we  shall  call  up  certain  of  that  eonstellation  of 
'Oramatists  who  shed  so  bnght  a  lustre  on  the  -reigne  of  Ehzabeth  and 
James,  and  who  indeed  "  held  ap,  as  'twere,  a  mirror  -to  :nature,<aiid 
showed  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure." 

Our  first  illustration  will  be  drawn  from  a  well-known  drama, 
Massinger's  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  in  which,  as  most  of  our 
readers  .are  aware,  the  principal  person  is  a  Sir  Giles  Overreachy  who, 
having  amassed  a  fortune  as  a  money-lender,  purchases  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  a  princely  mansion  near 
Nottingham.  A  certain  Lord  Lovelle  a  peer  of  ihe  zealm,  and  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  on  which  latter  ciioumstance  much  stress  is  laid, 
has  accepted  Sir  'Cfües^s  invitation  to  dinner.  The  usurer  being 
blessed  with  a  fair  daughter,  Margaret  by  name,  forthwith  begins  to 
entertain  ambitious  designs.  He  makes  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  great  man,  and,  inter  aUa,  summons  the  young  lady  to 
his  presence,  that  her  dress,  or,  as  iie  terms  it,  her  '^  dreasing,"  including 
even  her  chaussure,  may  be  sul^ected  to^a  severe  scrutiny.  We  wonder 
how  a  young  lady,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1854,  would  tolerate  such  in- 
terference  on  the  part  of  ner  papa.  However  that  may  be,  Sir  GiU^ 
having  finished  his  inspection  of  bis  daughter's  parure,  sums  up  the 

*  Dumb  jewds'often  in  their -siientikind 
Jiure  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  miB4» 


'Mtokiin  iüm  «fbUowiDg  Imes.     Tfae  prelnfiire  -^fia!"  ssnst,  ^ve  ^ahookl 
i^tliiak,  liaTe  been  rather  .tvying  to  the üierves^  of  tbe  ^earerr:  i  i 

Ha !  tliis  IS  a  neat  ehressing'!  ■' 

These 'Orient*  peafls  amd  diamonlds  w^Il  placed^  too !  •  » 

Tbe  gown  affeclsf  me  not ;  it  sbould  baif e  been 
EmbroiderM  <h'er  and  o'er  wtth  Towers  of  gold  ; 
£ut  tbese  cicb  jewels  and  quamt  Cebion  help  U.       .  .  ; 

And  how  below?— since  oft  tbe  wanton  eye, 
The  face  obeerved,  descends  unto  the  foot, 
Whicb  being  well-ptoportion'd,  as  yours  is, 
Invites  as  mticb  as  perfect  red  and  white, 
Though  whhout  art. 

We  may  o'bserve,  en  passant,  that  these  Hnes  afFord  a  strildiig'iiii- 
■stance  of  wbat  is  commonly  said  of  Massinger,  that  althon^h  wnei*e 
ri^onal  sentiments  and  elegant  diction  alone  are  required,  he  is  perfaaps 
Tiiisürpassed  by  any  of  his  conteinporaries,  yet  the  bighest  tbemes  of 
poetry  be  is  quite  unäble  to  cope  with.  Thus  in  this  passage  be  bas  lue 
temerity  to  atterapt  a  delineation — ^iudeed,  a  complete  analysis — of  that 
^eat  mystery,  a  ]ady*s  dress ;  with  bow  little  success  tbe  reader  jnay 
judge.  Tbere  is  a  hazy  indistinctness  about  bis  description,  wbicb 
plainly  shows  that  the  poor  man  bas  ventured  far  beyond  bis  deptb. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  band.  Sir  Giles  is  giving  his  daugbter 
admonitions  touching  her  bebaviour  to  tbe  great  man,  wben  tbe  object  bf 
all  this  solicitude  is  announced  : 

^\Xj  the  man  of  bonour's  come, 
Newly  alighted. 

Over.  {to  his  Dai^hier).  In,  witbout  reply  ; 
And  de  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost.  [Evit  I^argareL 

Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  order  for 
Ready  to  receive  bim? 
ManraÜ,  'Tis,  fiir. 

.Qitf  r,  Le t  them  sound 

;  A,priucely  welcome. 

Loud  music.    Enter  Lord  Lovell  and  others. 

Zpü.  Sir,  you  meet  your  troiible. 
Ooer.  Wliat  joii  are  pleased  to  style  so,  is  an-honour 
^Above  tny  worth  andfortunes. 

Here  Sir  Giles  introduces  tbe  Company  to  bis  lordsbip  ;  tHß  being 
^dedy  be  calls  ont — 

Boom  for  my  locd. 

Lov.  I  missy  sir,  your  fair  daugbter 

To  crown  my  welcome. 

Over.  May  it  please  vour  lordsbip 

To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first,  and  suddenly 
Sbe  shall  attend  my  lord. 
;  Lov,  You'll  be  öbeyed,  sir. 

Äs  lordsbip  baving  retu^d  for  tbiä  relpesbmeüt,  tbe  fatberreizes  tbe 
'  Pjppörtani^  to  enforce  bis  previous  instruetions  to  bis  daugbter;  in'flie 
md»t  öf  ^is,  Lord  Lovell  re-enters,  and  Sir  Giles  presents  tbeyöitog 
"'lacB)r  witb  tbe  words, 

A  black-brow'd  girl,  my  lord. 

♦  Orient,  t.e.  bright.  t  Affects,  t.e.  pleaaes. 

d2 
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16  TWO  CENTUBIES  AND  A  HALF  AOÖ. 

si  .We  hwe  cpause  to  remark,  what  inay  probably  not  present  itself  immeT 
dUbtely  to  tbe  miads  of  our  readers,  that  in  that  age  a  dark  compreuqif 
wif  held  to  be  ioconsisteiit  witb.  any  pretensions  to  beaüty .  Accordingl^ 
d^cacy  required  a  falber  or  brotber,  on  introducing  a  daugbter  or  sister^ 
to  ja^onbe  to  ber  ^*  black  brows/'  or  something  of  the  kind,  apparentlv  witli- 
out  any  regard  being  paid  to  its  being  really  tbe  case  or  not.  Indeed,  li 
had  become  quite  a  common  formula  on  tbese  occasions.  Thus,  in  the 
tecond  part  of  "  King  Henry  IV.,"  Master  Shallow,  meeting  bis  cousiti 
Master  SUenee,  inquires,  as  in  duty  bound,  after  the  health  of  bis  witt 
and  family.  "  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow? — and  your  fai^ 
daugbter  and  mine,  my  god-daughter.  Ellen  ?"  To  which  Master  Silenci 
rejdies,  "  Alas !  a  black  ousel,  cousin  Shallow" — the  "  ousel"  being  the 
bläckbird  of  the  present  day. 

Margaret  being  thus  introdueed,  Lord  Lovelly  as  politeness  required^ 
Salutes  her,  and  expresses  bis  admiration  in  words  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently  find  to  belong  to  another  common  formula  : 

As  I  live,  a  rare  one. 

Hereupon  tbe  deligbted  parent  exciaims  in  a  stage  "aside,** 

That  kiss  came  twanging  off; 
I  like  it. 

Then,  to  the  rest  of  the  Company,  he  coolly  says, 

Quit  the  room.  > 

Upon  this  gentle  hint,  exeunt  omnes,  except  Overreack,  Lovell,  and 
Margaret     The  father  proceeds  : 

A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord  ;  but  you 
Will  teach  her  boldness. 

Lov.                                I  am  happy 
In  such  a  scholar,    But '" 

Over,  I  am  now  past  learning,  -'^ 

And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves.     Remember 

[^Aiide  io  Margaret,  and  exit. 

The  reader  will  be  sorry  to  leam  that  all  these  pains  are  thrown  away, 
the  young  lady  entertaining  what  is  now  called  a  ^*  prior  attachmenl^s" 
and  as  for  the  peer  of  the  realm  and  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  reader,  on^ 
hear  Iiim:  iül 

Were  Overreach'  states*  thrice  centupled,  his  daugbter 
Millions  of  degrees  much  fairer  than  she  is, 
(Howe'er  I  might  urge  precedents  to  excuse  me,) 
I  would  not  so  adulterate  my  blood 
By  marrying  Margaret,  and  so  leave  my  issue 
Made  up  of  several  pieces,  one  part  scarlet 
And  the  other  London  blue.    In  my  own  tomb 
I  will  inter  my  name  first. 

It  may  be  objected,  bowever,  that  Overreach  is  a  violent,  unscrupulous 
man,  .and  that  other  fathers  conducted  these  interesting  transactions  witb 
greater  delicacy.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  another  drama  by  the  dtitbe 
writer,  tbe  "  Great  Duke  of  Florence."  Here  we  are  introdueed  to  dAe 
Charomante ;  he  is  a  country  gentleman,  and  evidently  a  person  öF  coh- 

*  States,  f. e.  estates.  ;^ 
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•jderätioD,  £oT  he  has  been  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Giüvanni^  the 
lior-presumptive  to  the  dukedom.  This  gentleman,  Kke  Overreacti^  if 
tile^lsed  with  one  fcdr  daughter,  by  name  Zuiia  ;  of  whose  perfeotiont  tlü 
^randDiAe  has  heard  so  glowing  an  accoaut,  thathes^tidshis  favourite 
and  pHme  miniister,  Sanazarro^  to  inspect  and  report  upon  them.  We 
9iay  here  remark,  that  though  the  scene  is  laid  m  a  foreign  land^  the 
jDumners  are  those  of  England.  The  dramatists  of  that  day,  for  themost 
part,  took  their  plots  from  Italian  novels,  and  with  the  plots  the  names  of 
persons  and  places ;  but  that  was  all  they  borrowed ;  the  rest  they  drew 
nrom  what  they  saw  around  them.  In  this  instance  the  reader  may^  tf 
he  please,  term  Sanazarro  the  Bari  of  Somerset,  Charomonte  Sir  Rog^ 
Aston,  and  the  fair  Lidia  Mistress  Dorothy.  Thus  much  being  premised, 
we  come  to  Sanazarro^ s  visit.  He  does  not  announce  bis  coming  before 
band,  but  takes  Charomonte  by  surprise.  As  soon,  however,  as  that 
worthy  gentleman  is  apprised  of  his  arrival,  he  gives  such  Orders  as  the 
shortness  of  the  time  adniits  of;  with  respect  to  his  daughter  he  says, 
not  perhaps  in  very  choice  phrase — 

Bid  my  daughter 
Trim  herself  up  to  the  height.    I  know  this  courtier 
Must  have  a  smack  at  her. 

He  then  proceeds  to  receive  his  guest — compliments  are  exchanged 
between  them,  and  Sanazarro  at  once  enters  on  the  subject  which  occu- 
pies  the  thoughts  of  both  gentlemen. 

Sir,  I  have  heard 
Your  happiness  in  a  daughter. 
Chur,  Sits  the  wind  there  ? 

San.  Farne  gives  her  out  for  a  rare  masterpiece. 

Here  Charomonte  slightly  deviates  from  the  common  formula ;  for 
instead  of  replying  "  A  black-brow'd  girl,  sir,"  or  "  Alas,  sir,  a  black 
oosel,"  he  contents  himself  with  a  milder  expression,  and  merely  says, 

'Tis  a  piain  viliage  girl,  sir,  but  obedient : 
That^s  her  best  beauty,  sir. 

.  '  Fnrther  conyersation  on  the  same  subject  ensues,  not,  however,  of 

e^eeiai  interest ;  at  last  the  young  lady  enters,  attended  by  her  waiting 

*>]^Dtlewonian,  and  we  may  presume,  *'  trimmed  up  to  the  height."     Her 

nther  introduces  her 

As  she  is, 
She  comes  to  make  a  tender  of  that  service 
Which  she  is  bound  to  pay. 

San.  (to  hdia),  With  your  fair  leave, 
I'll  make  bold  to  salute  you. 

Lid,  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Here  Sanazarro  salufes  Lidia, 
Cfiar,  How  he  falls  off! 
y.  „TWs  exclamation  of  the  careful  father  is  at  first  sightrather  puzzling  ; 
,16ut  it  subsequently  appears  that  Sanazarro  is  so  much  Struck  with  uie 
*dhanns  of  the  young  lady,  that  he  falls  into  what  in  that  age  was  called 
ä  "rapture;"  at  the  present  day  we  should  say,  "  his  wits  aregone  wool- 
gatheriug  ;"  here  by  the  expresnon  "how  he  felis  oflf,"  Charomonte 
means  "  how  inattentive  he  is  become  !" 


1^6^  TiM^awKRiEff  ASB  A  mom  Amoh 


fhi^  ial«tttioft  \omag  oonplstedi  JOidim  kufobwr  whkr  th»  heaMb-  «f 
CHommniy  ytbolamB  h&txt  broaigiri;  vp  a»  her  piajmatej  and  ia^  bmv^i«^ 
sidüfi^  »i  Ciraptr.  ^SiMtetsrarm^  m  fair  *^  rsptur^.^  piqrs  w  attenifiÖB  to»  Im» 
iflK|aim9^  but  sfMd&lost  id  contmipbufcicm  of  her  chaema,  and  speculatione^ 
at  to  the  cause  oi  hie^  misBiba :  aM  In»  retnarkaoik  these  topics:  heingr|^YteB(~ 

WeeaBiaot,  l^refbrey womier  st-tiie  anxiMu  porent's ezdamatiQ»«: 

This  is  Strange,  iny  lord ! 
San»  I  crave  your  paidon  aad  yours,,  maichless  maid ; 
^  I^>r  such  I  inust  rpport  you  ;  and  I  raust  add, 

Hyotir  discoitrse' ami  reason  paraUel 
Tii*  rareness  of  your  more  Uiän  homaiifMmi 
Ton  are  a  womMc. 

Efere  die  fbnd  father  interpose»-^ 

Pray  you,  my  lord,  make  trial. 
Slie  can  speak,  I  assure  you  ;  and  that  my  presence 
May  not  take  from  her  freedom,  I  will  leave  you ; 
For  know,  my  lord,  rey  eoofidence  dares  trust  her 
Where  and  wtth  whwn  she  pFeasea. — I£he  he 
Taken  the  right  way  with  her,  I  cannot  fancy 
Abettermatcl).  (Aside,) 

Hereupoa  he  calls  oß  the  waiiing-gentlewomaD,  and  thay  kare  the- 
young  couple   to   themselves.      The  gentleman  apparently  oeedai.  eos- 
couragement ;  for  Lidia  is  obliged  to  arouse  him  by  asking, 

What*»your  will,  sir  ? 
He  answers— 

Madam,  you  are  so  large  a  theme  to  treat  o^ 
And  every  graoe  about  you  offiera  to  me 
Sncb  copiousness  of  language,,  that  I  stand 
Doubtfid  whidi  first  to  toucii  at. 

The  young  lady  of  course  depreciates  her  charms,  but  conckides  thus : 

SinceyoH  are  resolved 
To  proive  yeurself  a  couf  tier  in  my  psaUe, 
As  Vm  a  woman  (and  you  men  a£&rm 
Out  sex  loves  to  be  ffattered)  Ilt  endure  it. 
Now,  when  you  please,  begin. 

Here  Charomonte,  unable  to  endure  bis  suspenso  any  longer  '^  enters 
above ;"  where,  however,  he  hears  nothing  to  graüfy  him».  for  Sana- 
xarroj  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the:^  young  lady's^  permission,  falls 
again  into  bis  "  rapture."  After  a  time,  the  joung  lady,  finding  that 
with  all  her  efforts  she  «cannot  attract  bis  attention,  bewails  herseif  in  this 
strain  : 

I  ne'er  was  proud, 
Nor  can  I  find  I  am  guilty  of  a  thouglit 
Deserving  this  neglect  and  strangeness  froin  you. 

EirvB  iUs  toocbing  appeai  bas  no  effect ;  so  at  Ikst  afie  comaa  t6^  the 
Bpibt: 

Prajryot^  sir; 
Üt  Ifeeiitrnie  to  Icii^e  ye«p,  er  d'eiiver 
fhe  reaKHit  whichi  \ffmm  yom  teH^onunand' 
My  tedious  waiting  on  you;> 


•        ■  ..  .  .■.-,■  n- 
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I  imow  not>.what  ta: rtbink  on^t^  i&*t  his-pnde, , 
Or  his  simplicity  ? 

At  last  Sanazarro  oomes'tb'himself  and  ezcläims— ^ 

Whither  have  my  thoug^ts.. 
Carrl'*d  me  from  myseir?     In.this  my^dulness. 
Tve  lost  an  opportunity.  {He  turnt  lo^Udia.), 

She,  Iiowever,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  ilv  to  punish  hini'  fbr  his  ill- 
breeding,  now  in har  turn  ^*&lla ofFif  andutters  aaido  a  longaulogy  on 
tbe.'  merits  of  Giovanni  as  ooinpared-  with  tfaose  of  Sanazanro»    Tbat 
^gßntlemaa  attaampts  to  iseoalihec  atteotioni, 

Will  you  youchsafe  your  ear,  fair  lady  ? 

.Alnl  agaih' — 

Will  you  please  to  hear  me  ? 

AtJast  he  S8yay^ 

Fhiy  ypu , .  do  not  think.  ma 
Unworthy  of  your  ear :.  it  waa  your  beauty 
That  turned'me  statue.     I  can  speak,  fair  lady. 

Ud,  And  Pcan  hear.    The  harshness  of  your  courtshig 
€&miot  corrupt  my  courtesyi 

SK*m  Willi j'oa  hear mc>  ■   ■•> 

Ifr  I  speakJoveP 

JütL.  Provided  you.  be  modest :  - 

I.were  uncivil  eke, 

CAar,  (abooe)»        They  are  come  to  pariey,. 
Imust  observe  this  nearer. 

He  then  "  retires  ;*'  that  is,  he  leaves  his  Station  abov6,,widi  a  viaw..tai 
entering  below.'  Sanazarro,  iu  the  mean  while,  by  waj  of  making  up 
for  lost  time,  comes  to  the  goint  with  Xitc^^addressing  her  in  the  com- 

mqjx  formula : 

You  are  a  rare  one. 
And  such,  bnt  that  luy  haste  commands  me  henoe, 
I  could  convcrse  with  ever.     Will  youigraceme 
With  leave  to  visit  y^u  again  ? 

XW.'  Soyoui 

At  your  return  to  court>  do  methe  (aiwuc 
,  To  make  a  tender  of  my»  h  umble  servioes 

To  the  Prince  Giovanni. 
.  -  Ä/n.  Ever  touching 

lipon  that  string  (aside).     And  will  you  give  me  hö^ 
Or  future  happiness  ? 

Lid.  Tliat^aatlshallfiadytoik«. 

The  fort  that's  yielded  al  the  ürat  attempt 
Is  hardly  wortti  the  taking. 
Here  Charomonie  re^eotas  below^  and  remarks, «  anda!'-^ 

O,  they  are  at  il. 
•^  8atm.^7^  Gbutiomm^Hf)^.    Shejisa^rnngazioeofraUpacfcptiäa^, 

And/tis.deatli  to.part  from  her,  yet  I  must.  ,^ 

(To  Lidia,)  A  parting  kiss,  fair  maid. 
Lid,  That  custom  grants  you.  ^ 

Char,  Ahomdiy.llreak(a8i'dbthatteDdyottrlordship^.. 

Such  as  the  place- a^^rdr. 
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San.  (Looking  on  I4dia).  No,  I  have  feasted 
Already  here.    My  tbankg,  and  so  I  leave  you. 
(To  Lidia),  I  will  see  you  again.     Till  this  unlieppy  hoiir 
I  ne*er  was  lost,  and  what  to  do  or  say 
I  have  not  yet  deteriuined.    (Aside  and  exü,) 

Chur,  Gone  so  abruptly, 

*Ti3  very  stränge. 

Lid,  Under  your  favour,  sir» 
His  Coming  iiither  was  to  little  purpose 
For  any thing  I  heard  froni  him. 

A  conclosion  in  which  we  think  the  reader  will  agree.  It  only  re- 
mains  to  be  stated  that  Sanazarro  is  not  ultimately  successful  in  his 
courtship,  but  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  an  old  flame  whom  he  ha» 
deserted  for  Zidia, 

Having  seen  how  the  fathers  and  suitors  of  that  day  conducted  these 
matters,  let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  brothers.  Here  Shirley's  tragedy 
of  the  **  Maid's  Revenge"  will  assist  us.  Two  young  gentlemen,  Antonio 
and  Sebustiano,  have  contracted  a  close  intimacy  in  Lisbon,  to  which 
dty  they  were  sent,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  education.  We 
wonder  that  Shirley  did  not  send  them  to  Coimbra,  as  in  his  day  the 
university  there  had  a  high  reputation.  At  the  opening  of  the  drama, 
Sebastiano  is  represented  as  inviting  Antonio  to  his  ancestral  Castle 
of  Avero,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  what  might  be  expected. 
The  sequel  of  the  invitation  is,  however,  rather  startling.  In  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  "  Great  Duke  of  Florence,"  the  reader  may  with  advantage 
Substitute  English  for  Portug^uese  names^  and  call  Coimbra  Oxford,  Sebas- 
tiano  and  Antonio  Sir  ßasii  Brooke  and  Master  Winwood,  while  Mis- 
tress  Frances  and  Mistress  Cicely  will  serve  for  Catalina  and  JÖerinthia. 
Sebastiano  begins  thus  : 

The  noble  courtesies  I  have  receiv'd 
At  Lisbon,  worthy  friend,  so  much  engage  me, 
That  1  must  die  indebted  to  your  worth, 
Unless  you  mean  to  accept  wiiat  I  have  studied, 
Althoiigh  but  partly,  to  discharge  the  sum 
Due  to  your  honour*d  love. 

This  preamble  rather  alarms  Antonio^  and  he  inquires  anxiously, 

How  now,  Sebastiano,  will  you  forfeit  '    ' ; 

The  name  of  friend,  then  ?    I  did  hope  our  love  ' 

Had  outgrown  compliment.  ^' 

To  this  Sebastiane  t^n^^ers, 

I  spake  my  thoughts ; 
My  tongue  and  heart  are  relatives  ;  I  think 
I  have  deserved  no  base  opinion  from  you. 
I  wish  not  only  to  perpetuate 
Our  friendship,  but  t^  exchange  that  common  name 
Of  friend  for 

Antonio  now  becomes  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  breaks  out  into  a 
panegyric  on  friendship.  Sebastiano  then,  without  more  circumlocution, 
discloses  his  object : 

Nay,  then,  Antonio,  you  mistake,  I  mean  not 
To  leave  off*  friend,  whicli  with  anotber  title 
Would  not  be  lost.    Come  then,  TU  teil  you,  sir, 
I  would  be  friend  and  brother  :  thus  our  friendship 
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Shal],  like  a  diamond  set  in  gold,  not  lose 
Uis  sparkling,  but  show  fairer.     I  have  a  pair 
Of  ftifiters  wUich  I  would  commend,  but  that 
I  migbt  seem  partial,  tlieir  birth-and  fortunes 
Deserviiig  noble  love :  if  thou  be'st  free 
From  other  fair  engagements,  I  would  beproud 
To  speak  them  wortliy  :  come,  slialt  go  and  See  them. 
I  would  not  beg  them  suitors :  fame  has  spriead 
Tiirough  Portugal  their  persons,  and  drawn  to  A?ero 
Many  afieciionate  gallants. 
^y.  Ant,  Catalina  and  Berinthia?  a" 

Seb.  The  same. 

Ani.  Report  speaks  loud  their  beauties,  and  no  less 
^'*  Virtue  in  either.     Well,  1  see  you  strive 

To  leave  no  merit,  where  you  mean  to  honour.  ''^^ 

"  I  cannot  otherwise  escape  the  censure 

Of  one  ungrateful,  but  by  waiting  on  you  ■•: 

Home  to  Avero.  ,, 

Seb,  You  shall  honour  me  ^ 

And  glad  my  noble  falber,  to  whom  you  are  .  ^ 

No  stranger ;  your  own  worth  before  hath  been 
Sufficient  preparation.  ' 

Ani.  Ha!  ^;^ 

I  Imve  not  so  much  choice,  Sebastiano : 
>.    But  if  one  sisterof  Anton io's  .    </ 

IMay  have  a  cornmendation  to  your  thoughts  "T 

3  (1  will  not spend  much art  in  praising  her,  ... 

^^  Her  virtue  speak  itself)  I  shall  be  happy  ,, 

^".J,         And  be  confirm*d  your  brother,  though  1  miss 
"*/         Acceptance  at  Avero. 

^**  Seb,  Still  you  outdo  me.     I  could  never  wish  \^J 

My  Service  better  placed.     At  opportunity  ''^■\ 

ril  visit  you  at  Elvas :  i*  the  mean  time 
Let's  haste  to  Avero,  where  with  you  1*11  bring 
My  double  welcome,  and  not  fail  to  second 
Any  design. 

Ani,  You  shall  teach  me  a  lesson 
Against  we  meet  at  Elvas  Castle,  sir. 

One^iirpuld  have  sapposed  that  so  much  candour  and  openness  oa  the 
part  Ol  these  young  men  would  have  rendered  the  path  of  true  loTe 
smooth,  if  anything  could ;  on  the  contrary,  the  loves  of  both  tum  out 
most  unha[<pily.  Their  subsequent  fortunes,  howeyer,  do  not  fall  within 
the  compass  of  cur  present  design. 
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So  noble  a  subjed?  os'  fbinale  heroism,  or  iiie  deeds'  of  <mr  heroic 
women  of  historr»  w  a  theme-  well  calcülated  to  inspire  even  the  most 
timid  bosora.  Whea  we  consider  how  these  cur  östers  have  stood  for- 
ward  on  the  pages  of  history,  how  their  oaraes  have  become  household 
words,  and  their  deeds  have  stirred  ia  us  an  amount  of  patribtic  ardour 
that  awaited  but  the  time  to  call  it  into  action,  we  cannot  bot  feel  that 
there  are  amongst  u%  wrenaab  the  present  day,.  Joan.d'Arcs^Catheriaes, 
and  Marullas,  with  women  aa*  Roman-hearted  as  Volumuia,  Valeria,  and 
Vergilia.  Has  it  been  any  pecaliar  amount  of  edacation  or  of '  intellect 
with  which  our  lion-hearted  sisters  have  been  gifted  ?  No ;  and  herein 
is  our  peculiar  boast.  Nattve  heroism  Springs  not  from  wealth  or 
honour,  from  ambition  or  the  lust  of  po^^er,,  it.  is  a  heav«a-bom  giffc 
lurking  in  every  woman.'s  heart,.  and  many  are  the  fireside  martyrs  and 
spirit  conquerors  of  wfaoae  silent  fooftsteps  the  world  koowfl  nothing. 
There  are  greater  victories  than  those  that  are  won  over  cities  ;  greater 
suffering  than  is  known  on  the  battle-field.  Of  the  high  and  noble 
amongst  our  sisters  we,  however,  speak  glädly,  feeling  as  we  do  that 
their  names,  emblazoned  on  the  banners  of  fame,  are  yet  great  and 
honoured  witnesses  of  all  that  a.  noble  womanhood  is  capahle  of  com- 
pleting — Catherine  I.,  Empress  of  Rossia,  was  one  of  these  extraordinarj 
women  :  when  her  husband^.  Peter  the  Gceat^  was.  surroundod  in  hi8 
camp  at  Pruth  by  ten  thousand  Turks,  and  in  danger  of  perishing 
through  famine  with  bis  army^— when,  despondent  and  miserable,  he 
sbut  himself  up  in  bis  tent  and  would  not  that  any  one  should  approach 
him — tben  was  shown  tbis.  Empress's  true  courage.  By  a  tact  that. 
woman  only  knows,  and  the  saciifice  of  all  her  jewellery,  she  won  over 
the  grand  vizier  to  her  interest,  and  so  influenced  by  him  the  Turkish 
general,  that  peace  was  proposed.  andi  finaily  carried  out ;  the  nation  thus 
owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  on»  woman  their  entire  libenution.  It . 
iaiof  Gath«iiineiWeai)e  tali  that  being,  afbr  her  husband's  death,.  styhd 
*^  gi»at^,  wiae^  and  math«r.  of  the  peaplej^"  she.  refused  all  thesei  titleft. 
eaiaept  the  läe^  whiokahaaaidsha.hoped  ever  to  preserve. 

ISan  ifl!  it  only:  tha  nable  who,  aca  hecoinea^  for  still  thoougjuuit  tBft 
Alps  is  reraembered  Martha  Glar,  spruag;  from  a  lowly  shepherd  linet^. 
This  woman  at  the  time  when  her  native  Valleys,  that  had  slept  undis- 
turbed  for  ages,  were  beginning  to  echo  to  the  rumour  of  French  threats 
and  Gallic  perfidy,  spruug  for  ward  a  woman  born  of  the  times,  and  con- 
voking  around  her  a  host  of  her  country-people,  marched  with  them 
agaiost  the  approaching  enemy,  holding  first  a  meeting  in  the  church- 
yard,  wherein  she  addreseed  them  as-  daughters  of  William  Teil,  and 
told  them  the  time  was  at  band  when  they  were  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  descendants  of  that  deliverer  of  bis  country.  It  is  reported  of 
her,  that  she  performed  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Frauenbrun, 
and  that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  gallant  women  her  spirit  had 
aroused  to  follow  her,  only  eighty  left  the  field  alive.  Well  did  she 
carry  out  her  owu  feeUng  when  she  implored  them  "  to  conquer  or  to 
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die ;  to  live  or  to  perish  with  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
dear  country." 

Nor  mvst  we  forgel  J<mtr  of  Alrc,  we%  a»  her  hutovy  is  known 
throughout  the  world.     This  simple  .^asaiit  gM,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  establisliraeat  of  Charles  VIl.  on  the 
tl^x)ne  of  his  ancestors,  aad  of  tfa»'  espi^ion  q6  the  English  from  her 
country.     Joan  .appears  to  have  considered  herseif  an  instrument  in  ^he 
hands  of  Heaven  rbr  the  deliverance  of  France.     She  appeared  Befbre 
Charles  dressed  as  a  warrior,  l^en  arming  herseif  cap-a^pie,  mountef 
on  horsebacky  and  appeared  thus  to  the  whole  people,  the  king  investingr 
her  with  the  supreme  command  of  his  army.     We  know  hovr  this  per- 
siasion  in  her  Heavenly  mission  Struck  terror  at  last  iuto  the  hearts  aP 
the  EIngKsh — how  she  raiaed  the  siege  of  Orleans — how  she  took  pos* 
Session  of  Auxerre,  Troges,  and  Chalons,  and  opened  the  road  fbr  ths; 
king  to  Rheims,  where  he  was  ultimately  crowned.     We  know  how  d& 
fdl  into  the  hands  of '  the  EngUsh  and  was  put  to  death  by  them  on  tbr 
seaf!bld.     Tet  her  nnhappy  fate  can  but  make  us  admire  more  thäv 
admirable  heroine,  who  dared  all'  dangers  fbr  the  sake  of  serving;  her 
prince  and  her  country. 

There  are  also  more  unknown  instances  of  patriotiam,  as  in-  the  caseöF 
tfie  Siiesian  girl,  who  not  knowing  otherwise  how  to  contribute  to  the. 
exppnses  of  die  war  wHch  her  countryraen  were  waging  against  ifo 
invasion  of  die  French  in  1913,  set  off  privately  to  Breslau  and  disposedP 
of  her  only  property,  her  magnfficent  tresses^.for  the  suni  of  two  dollkm 
The  story^  nowever,  gpes,  that  the  haiidresser,  touched  with  the  girllr 
csDüdüct,  reaerved  this  hair  for  the  manufacture  of  finer  Ornaments,  sor 
tfiat  at  Itisl^  by  tlns  generous  sacrifice,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred? 
dblbrs  were  subscribed  to  die  exigencies  of  the  State.     But  what  impoit« 
it.to  bring  forth  such  Single  instances  of  heroism  when  every  page  oF 
Instory  but  multiplies  these   examples?     Patriotism,  as  we   obsenred! 
hcfore,  dwelTs  in  every  fömale  bosonr.     Tfee  opportumty  may  not  arisor* 
during  a  lifetime  of  exercising  tlns  quality,  best  known  in  i'ts  noUer- 
d^ug{its>.g)9iierous  self-sacrifices^  and  its  exerdons  in  the  cause  of  human 
liappiness.     These  are  but  other  phiees  of  our  national  love  now  beantt^ 
Qiny  oorhome-hearths.     Long  may  they  dweli  there,  silent  householdP 
angels ;-  but  we  are  not  ihe  less  persuaded  that  the  great  public  to  wBicfir 
we;  belong'  is:  never  lost  sight  of,  and  that  when  England  d'emands«  t&ir 
^rioes  oTfier  daughters,^  they  will  rise  in  one  common  cause,,  and  proird^' 
t&t  indeed! heroism  and  patriotsm  is  but  another  name  for  Wbmaoi' 
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No.  IL — ^EDüCi^Tioir. 

BT  B.  P.   BOWSELL,  BSQ. 

,  A  PAINFULLY  difficult  Bubject  is  that  of  the  edacation  of  our  poorer 
dasses.  There  are  veiy  few  other  subjects  upon  which  opinions  so 
widdy  Vary*  **  For/'  say  the  'majority  of  the  wealthy  aod  influentia]» 
'^if  we  educate  at  all,  we  will  not  leave  out — ^nay,  we  will  put  most 
prominently  forward,  that  religious  teaching  witbout  which  we  believe 
all  the  general  Information  we  should  bestow  would  but  prove  hurtful  to 
its  possessor  and  the  Community."  Then  to  this  is  made  answer,  *'  In  so 
resolving  you  commit  a  cruel  injustice,  for  as  your  religious  instniction 
will  take  no  cognisance  of  different  creeds  and  tenets,  you  virtually 
refuse  to  eager  applicants  that  secular  teaching  which  would  unquestion- 
ably  be  advantageous  to  them,  simply  because  they  cannot,  in  the^ 
eonsciences,  accept  your  spiritual  lessons  which  clash  with  their  honest 
eonvictions  and  judgment." 

.  We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not  intend  here  entering  into  any 
lengtheued  and  elaborate  argument  upon  this  vehemently-disputed 
qnestion.  But  as  our  purpose  is  to  peu  a  brief  article  upon  the  educaüon 
of  the  masses,  we  must  of  uecessity  pronounce  and  support  an  opinipn 
as  to  the  exteot  to  which,  in  our  view,  religion  should  enter  into  the 
education  of  the  poor.  And  we  State  at  once,  broadly  and  distinctly^ 
that  witbout  for  a  moment  denying  that  it  is  a  very  grea^  a  vejryr 
important  advantage,  the  combining  religious  with  worldly  tuition,  where 
the  Union  be  practicable,  we  ^re  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  withholdii^ 
secular  inforroation  merely  because  spiritual  will  not  be  accepted  with ,  ip 
18  a  fallacious  policy,  tending  to  retard  rather  than  to  expedite  tiiat 
mighty  triumph  of  truth  which  every  Christian  loogs  to  witness. 

For,  reader,  our  argument  is  after  this  wise.  We  admit,  of  course^ 
that  in  the  case  of  the  vicious  man,  the  law-breaker,  the  ciiminal,  tb^ 
it  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  if  he  shall  have  received  not  a  tittle  xsf 
education,  because  the  moi-e  knowledge  and  intelligence  he  may  poss;^^ 
the  greater  power  is  there  witlun  bim  to  work  evil  and  do  injury.  J^j^ 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  us  that  no  other  result  than  this  melaocholy  d/er 
piavity  could  have  been  expected  from  the  early  education  of  this  r^^ 
not  having  embraced  religion  and  piety,  we  might  find  ourselves  on  tb^ 
point  of  confessing  that  as  in  this  case  there  had  been  an  insurmount* 
able  barrier  to  our  inculcating  religious  truth,  seeing  that  our  views  oß 
ihis  head  were  opposed  more  or  less  vehemently  to  those  held  by  the 
Darents  or  protectors  of  the  child,  we  had  better  (sadly  as  we  mig)^ 
have  come  to  the  conclusion)  have  proffered  no  kind  of  education,  and 
•o  at  least  have  rendered  as  harmless  as  possible  the  being  who  would 
be  certain  hereafter  to  turn  our  gifl  against  us,  and  wound  us  with  the 
tword  which  we  ourselves  should  have  put  into  bis  hands.  But  is  this 
the  case,  reader  ?  Let  me  take  a  poor  child,  and  proceed  to  ünp^ 
both  secular  and  spiritual  instruction.  I  am  immediately  stopped  in  Ae 
latter  by  the  dedaration  that  the  creed  taught  him  is  not  my  creed, 
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and  on  the  subject  of  religioa  I  may  not  speak  to  hiin.  Now,  I  maj 
feel  greatly  sorry  for  this.  I  may  be  grieved  at  heart.  I  may  be  con- 
scious  that  if  I  prooeed  in  my  teaching  ai  atl^  I  am  leäving  i^ut  the 
topic  which  I  should  like  to  put  prominently  fi>^ward,  I  am  involuntarily 
withholding  the  best  boon  which  I  have  to  bestow.  But  now  the 
question  is,  seeing  that  I  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty,  shall  I  tum  the 
cbild  aside  altogether,  and  refuse  to  impart  any  other  than  a  perfect 
education  ?  Supposmg  I  do  this,  what  will  ensue  ?  The  child  vwy 
likely  will  receive  no  tuition  whatever,  either  sacred  or  worldly.  Bte 
^11  grow  up  in  a  half  savag^  State,  and  be  a  disgrace  to  the  tand  of  hi^ 
birth.    But  will  bis  ignorance  be  bis  darkest  feature  ?    Hardly  so.    How 

.  dearly  have  carefuUy-collected  statistics  proved  that  where  is  the  deep^t 
ignorance  is  generally,  almost  invariably,  the  gloomiest  immorality^ 
Do  not  we  aH  know  how  very  lovingly  they  go  hand-in-hand,  and  taKö 

•  dweet  counsel  together  ?  The  half-brutish  condition,  does  it  not  seem  tö 
dpen  wide  its  arms  to  vice  ?  The  semi-savage,  of  wbat  nature  can  be  bis 
pl^asures ;  are  they  not,  of  necessity,  low,  mean,  sensual  ?  Do  they  not 
Kterally  grovel  in  the  dust  ?      Is  not  the  eye  ever  riveted  to  the  g^ound, 

.  16  it  ever  uplifted  to  the  heaveu  which  is  above  ? 

But  supposing  that  instead  of  putting  the  poor  child  away  from  me,  I 
$till  tenderly  regard  bim  and  keep  bim  near  me.  Dear,  youthful  being! 
if  I  may  not  speak  to  thee  of  God,  I  will  trust  that  He  will  speak  to  thee 
Himself;  and  if  I  may  not  point  thee  to  Hirn  directly,  indirectly.l 
in^ill  bring  Him  before  thee,  through  the  works  of  His  hands,  and  the 
lilroofs  of  His  existence.  And  as  1  gradually  raise  thee  from  thy  brutal 
ignorance — as  I  open  up  thy  mind  to  new  impressions,  and  cast  in  fresh 
ideas — as  I  cause  gradually  the  8un  of  inteliigence  and  healtby  know- 
ledge  (albeit  it  may  be  of  only  a  secular  character)  to  shine  brigntly  int6 
ll^  awakened  intellect,  very  sure  I  am  that  I  am  doing  thy  soul  good, 
Altfaöugh  I  have  been  commanded  not  to  minister  to  its  requirements. 
•^'^Tervently  do  I  believe  that  mental  advancement  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency  to  create  corresponding  advancement  in  religious  feeling.  Very 
i^t&^ter  men  may  have  sneered  at  piety,  or  been  absolute  atheists, 
JÜtJtf  they  were  the  exceptions.  The  greater  the  grasp  of  intellect,  the 
gfreater,  I  believe,  the  Disposition,  naturally,  to  deal  with  the  mightiest 
^d  most  wonderfnl  of  all  subjects — ^the  subject  of  a  Supreme  Being.  God 
tmHbid  I  should  say  that  the  poor  man  in  his  cottage  cannot  think  of  or 
1ä  any  way  comprehend  the  Creator  of  all  things — ^but  this  I  say,  that 
flie  greater  the  height  to  which  the  intellect  may  ascend,  the  more 
"^gorous  and  comprehensive  the  views  it  may  be  enabled  to  grasp,  the 
tööre  will  it  be  inclined  naturally  to  ponder  mysteries  which  g^atify  ft 
fit)m  their  very  vastness  and  itnpenetrability,  the  more  entrancing  will 
U^ome  the  awe  and  admiration  with  which  it  will  contemplate  that 
!äÄ81?£R  MIND  before  yrhich  the  prostration  of  every  human  intellect  is 
7k)  absoli^te  and  complete. 

Ol  Very  strongly  then  do  we  hold  this  view,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  chil^, 
"it  leftin  ignorance,  mustfsM  (we  may  almost  venture  to  say)  into  habits 
^f  ^depravity  and  vice ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  instructing  and  improvildj^ 

-'  teito  will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  tum  him  from  these  habits,  We  may 

wfeely  rünthe  nsk — we  may  composedly  contemplate  the  contingen^r-f 

^tfiät-^in.  some  few  cases  our  anticipated  preservative  may  ptoiFä  of  nb 
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xttna],  fRtd  therefbre  that 'it 'had  been  better  had  "we  nerer  apfflied  it.  'in 
-Ais  -World  we  have,  nnhappily,  to  choose  between  evils,  and  thoogh  it 
-maybe  ^at  in  one  case  the  nmple  secolar  education  may  (npparently) 
^Üitongh  its  non-accompaniment  'by  reHgioua,  have  worked-very  ill  tothe 
irecipient,  as  it  has  only  streng^ened  him  for  evil — snrely  it  is  far  more 
'  Aan  a  set-off  agaitist  tbis,  that  in  ten  cases  wbere,  had  no  educstionat 
$31  been  administered,  notbing  but  sin  and  misery  could  bave  eBBued, 
\plain,  tiseful,  elerattng  Instruction  bas  been  tbe  means  of  inducing'pro- 
'priety  of  conduct,  integrity,  and  indastry. 

Are  we  at  all  forgetting  tbe  advantege  of  religtous  teaobing  ?  Not 
'90.  We  bave  already  said  tbat  ordinarily  most  beartily  do  we  coimneiid 
*äie  placing  tbe  Bible  in  tbe  band  of  every  cbild,  witb  exhortation  to 're- 
tard it  as  tbe  foremost  book.  We  cannot  say,  bowever,  tbat  we  tbink 
ifc'sbotxld  be  given  him  directly  be  can  read.  Of  all  shocking  things, 
we  deem  tbe  most  sbocking  the — so  to  speak — playing  at  prayew,  a»d 
tnming  the  Bible  into  a  lesson-book.  We  tum  away  witb  absolute  dis- 
;giist  from  an  infeint  gabbiing  tbe  boKest  expressions,  to  be  rewardediiy 
^  Bweet  tart  or  a  penny  in  hb  money-box.  If  I  teacb  my  obild  a  prayer, 
let  me  teacb  it  him  when  no  eye  but  my  own  rests  upon  :bim,  and  <fio 
oÖter  mortal  ear  bears  bim.  Me  may  read  to  me  tbe  Bible  at  anj'time, 
¥at  be  ought  not  to  opeu  it  tili  be  can  in  eome  deg^ree,  at  least,  under- 
stand  it,  and  know  that  there  is  a  far  btgber  purpose  in  viewin  bis 
perasing  H  than  tbe  merely  correcting  bis  empbasis  or  improring  bis 

It  may  well  irritate  tbose  wbo  bave  reli^on  most  sincerely  at  besrt, 

-md  wbo  nevertbeless  advocat«  that  cbildren  sbould  be  taught  witbont 

tfvea  its  mention,  if  its  mention  would  be  a  barrier  to  tbeir  being  tau^t 

ttt-aU — to  bear  tbe  inflated  and  arrogant  fasbion  in  wbieb  this  view  k  ms- 

t^sionally  denouncedby  some  puflFed-up  young  minister  from  tbe^pälint, 

wbo  seeks  to  bide  lack  of  brains  and  leaming  by  vehement  display  of 

'"bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness.  As  a  'body,  we  speak  with  great  respect 

Ibr  our  dergy,  but  we  confess  tbait  it  does  appear  to  us  most  strongfly  that 

amongst  tbem  at  the  present  time  are  a  number  of  young  men  utterly 

imwortby  of  the  sacred  office,   unfitted   for  it  in  most  cases  by  sbeer 

sbdllowness  of  intellect,  and  in  otbers  by  tbe  yet  graver  deficiency,  tbe 

want  of  tbat  humility  whieb  sbould  cause  tbem  to  ^keep  constantly  in 

"mind  tbat  it  is  not  the  gratrfication  of  tbeir  own  petty  vanity  they  sbould 

•^eonstantly  be  seeking,  but  the  destruction  öf  error  and  advancement  "of 

trutn. 

it  is  a  point  much  argued  to  wbat  extent  it  is  desirable  to  educftte^tbe 

-cblfdren  of  tbe  niasses;  wbetber  we  sboiild  be  satisfied  with  impartiD^r  a 

'Mittle  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  a  dadb,  mayhiip, 

■  l)f  g^grapby,  or  wbetber  we  sbould  go  furtber,  and  fumish  an  ed^aEtion 

weH-*nigb  equal  to  tbat  bestowed  on  the  offspring  of  tbe  middle  classes.  We 

bardly  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  course  would  be^advisable.  It«wo«dd 

*be '  labour  tbrown  away  in  most  cases,  for  tbe  boy,  on  "finally  quittitig 

^acbool,  would  bave  no  leisure  to  keep  up  bis  ettraordinary  attainmeifuts, 

and  they  would  be  quickly  lost.     But  it  would  be  a  great  tiring  tf  at  tbe 

%e^äof  our  schools  for  the'Industriäl  Clssses  we  could  place  men  posBld^s- 

itgg'  refiÖly  some  knowledge  öf  a  boy 's  mind,  wbo  could  dfscrimirtMe  be- 

"tweenti  itäiilä  df  simply  «jeffiocre  capaöftynnd  e»eM;*bo,  iritb  pwp«»«t- 


4mti^m  mäi'Jknanivg,  would  *be  likety  to  become  a  gr^nt  IbetiPäfit  ti>41ie 
-HBOflmiinihy.  Bttt  tbe »murfb^tune  k,  at  thiö  tnne,  that  not  only  •does «Hie 
<4uil^4dM4r«receiiFe  jnst-asnBiieh  cultuFe  as  the  boy  '0f  vnqueBtiQDablevbilHy, 
thtit  tlMttt  «ven  if  tk<e  'lattcrinake  eertain  'pro^resB'iiiHspite'of  dll'negisM;^ 
^fecan-obtsin^ntraiice,  ai^erwanis,  onlyfoy  tfi»  ravest  good  foftmie  into 
rany  aumble^field  for'the  dkplay  of  bk  powers.  Jobn  'SmitH's  cMld  «an 
Ho  lätth  inore  ^an  add  two  and  iwo  together,  while  Samuel  Bro^'s 
niay49e«a*boy-wfao,  if  pfoperiy  edncated,  migbt 'i^bame  many  a-cabhiet 
-miiHSler.  ^ut  they  are  both  taaght  iibe  same  tbinrgsin'tbe-sanieivay, 
taiid-wiU)b0tb,^bepeafter,  heei^niipsin  tbe  same  fieid.  'We  watit  some 
^nteans  lK>tbe^vised  by  whicb-Biietit  and«rouching*taknt  Tnaybe  calkd 
^to'aetimi  and  exercised  'in  some  "fit  spbvre  for  the  weHare  of  the  natien. 
dn'afonnernninnber'of'tbis  periodieal  we  sketehed  sometbing  at  käst  ipf 
la  pbm  withtfais  object,  and  it  was  with  no  smali  snrprise  and  gratHicatitfn 
*^e  ofbserved  asbort  timeago'a  project  originated  by  the  present  govem- 
iBent  exactly  in  aceordance  with  our  snggesfcion;  bat 4t  has  fallen;  pride 
'«nd  pattry  feelmg  overthrew  it,  and  'the  effbrt  was  abandoned.  'Let 
"idiose,  liowerer,  *take  care  who  would  hinder  the  adTancement  of  our 
Working  Classes.  What  intelligence  is  there  now  amongst  them,  wfaat 
--^irewdness,  wbftt  keenness  of  perception  and  soond  eommoii  «ense.  'Astd 
*is  it  Strange  that,  ihis  being  so,  the  ery  is  "  Onward  V  It  is  not  a  tunml* 
^uous^VBsb,  it  is  not  a  boisterous  or  turbulent  dashing  "to  a  goal — itis  a 
««alra,  'Steady,  mf^estic  march  to  a  legitimate  and  longed^for  destination. 
Sball  we  oppose  the  movement?  jNot  if  we  be  wise.  We  shallratfaer 
^Bsist  7t,  'by  olearing  the  way  so  that  the  ämmense  throog  mny  ordei*ly 
TBod  fieaeeably  go  forward.  Throw  open  the  doors,  cast  down  the  baniers, 
^Bt'the^pmes  of'fiimB  and  fi^rtune  be  freely  contested  by  the  peer  and'the 
'peasant,  «nd*whence'sfaall  come  theeioud  Which  sball-shadow  us,  or*ii(4u> 
"shidbtfareaten'^e  danger  wbieh  sbali  niake  us  to  fear  ? 


.T£^  AND  TOAST  REVSRIES. 

BT  JOHN  STEBBING. 


«     TaSiaariy^part  of  February,  :and  tbe  rain  falling  gently^and  the  wind 

t3D9ümtag^    J.  am>in  my  lodgings  at  Beanfield,  :consoling  ;myself  after  the 

^toskrof'theffirst  dayin  my  new  engagement,  with  a  cup  of  teaaod  a 

.dngbtifire.    Jimn  tbinking  of  what  the  okl  Elizabethaa  poets  thomght 

,%aiid'>frroto:;^oQt  tiie  scene  of  my  new  abode ;  they  did  not  know.it  lunder 

theamne  of  dBeanfield,  buttbey  loved  it  sinoerely ;  they  .placed  the  soenes 

;4fj40iiiexifttheir^'plays  iiere;  wben  wearied  with  the. noiae  and  bustleof 

iite  giaati^inty,  ^th&y  would  wander  through  Beanfield  Gluae,  and  as  :fthe 

r«BMM]ii4id-;ilK^l:^  ;as  ihough  for.fear,  behind  its  quaint,  .hundmd-arnied 

^straesy-tbey^woold  see  such  wonderous  s^hts  that  .their  English  tongaes 

bad  to.  emulate  sweet  music  to  recount  them.     I  lost  my  way  as  I  «was 

^PMDiDg'hoiHä-^honse!     What  do  I  mean.?     I  ;haye  only  beenheneath 

MßsiQat'Jt^fcmhowm.  .  Alas !.  we  kam  ito  call  ai^.  plaee  iiome  tbat.keaps 

US  fiism  itba  iiriiid>»nd  the  .nun.    .1  lost  my  way:;  the  wind  .abut  .the  Jmv 

'Mifaidri|iPriii  tttthribeforfr  I  badtdacidisdain  .whioh  dtrectifin  togo»  ajud^tM 


I  smkitaij  Ibmid  m jnK 
^idi  amd.  jvoo^  womoft 
a  itdc  ^  fiere's  Caij 
'  Said,  asodier,  in  a  aort 
IkjLMmaL  she  csn't  cmny 
I  vaoted  lo  knov  wint  fh— if»  vcre,  and  80  I  wenfc 
iCMMl  ly  dbe  littk  giil  aHaded  iii,  who  was  kani^  igaiiist  an  over^ 

toiuewhat  bejond  die  loof ;  I  fbund  that  chomps 
AortmutB  ci  nick,  and  dien  ohaerfcd  tkat  eaA  of  die  fjrk  had  a 
Mai  knidle  of  dwa.  Bai  if  filde  giris  bare  to  camr  dinmps,  I  ha?en't; 
I  a»  a  knrjcf^a  dcfk,  I  am ;  ao  I  foimd  mj  vaj  J^ain,  and  came  to  die 
tfcawh/ird,  oa  aae  «de  of  wliicfa  diere  is  an  old  fanck  honse  widi  largcr 
raHfg  dian  I  ercr  aaw  anjwliere  ^se,  and  an  octagonal  tover ;  I  soppose 
li  m  the  weetarj.  Bejund  die  diaicfajaid  was  a  padiwaj,  a  kind  c£ 
boey  fields  od  one  side  and  a  row  of  cottages  on  die  odier ;  I  oonld  see 
into  all  die  ivoaw  as  1  passed^  bot  I  ool j  lemember  diat  in  one  a  woman 
iai  alone^  widi  a  candle  so  ekise  to  her  nose  diat  it  direw  a  great  shadow 
fike  a  beak  oa  die  waJL  When  I  left  diis  padi  I  had  to  cioss  some  fields, 
asd  theo  to  go  aloog  the  side  of  a  lirer,  whidi,  however,  does  not  k)ok 
Miieb  like  a  lirer  wnere  I  bare  to  paas  it,  for  there  aie  garden-waUs  on 
ane  «de,  and  booses  elose  npon  it  on  the  other,  and  little  bfidges  finom 
0wery  honse,  aod  at  one  angle  a  taTem,  throwing  a  great  glare  npon  the 
mUfQi  water«  I  eould  not  help  stoppiog  a  moment  to  lean  orer  one  of 
die  little  bridges,  tbinking  what  a  stränge  deligfatfol  thing  it  would  be  to 
iire  into  that  dark  stream  and  swim  slowlj  with  its  cnirent  through  the 
Wide  fields  on  wluch  the  douds  desoend  at  night  to  pastnre — through  tfaa 
Cttrred  banks  wbere  the  tench  makes  its  home  amidst  the  roots  oi  the 
aUen — throogh  the  pleasure-gronnds  and  parks  of  stately  houaes,  of 
wbom  the  ripple  amidst  the  weeds  maj  teil  some  great  sorrow  boried 
beoeath  these  innoeent  waters;  and  so  past  villages  whose  common 
gossipiog  life  the  drenching  shadow  of  night  happily  qneoches ;  past  the 
Sterile  moor  where  the  bank  becoroes  a  precipitous  sandy  cliff ;  and  thea 
with  a  füll  hold  sweep  up  to  the  wealthy  mill,  where  the  silver  tide  le^ 
Oirer  the  weir  to  wander  amidst  the  dark  depths  of  the  wood. 

The  day  has  brought  new  scenes  and  new  faces,  aod  the  night,  for  l 
begin  to  feel  sleepy,  a  ncw  bedroom ;  but  the  dme  has  passed  wh^ 
a  new  bedroom  could  almost  prevent  us  Crom  sleepiog  and  awake  ttB 
an  hour  earlier ;  we  fear  that  that  bedroom  in  Rent,  with  the  planti^ 
tion  almost  down  to  the  windows,  or  even  that  square  room,  which  was 
oot  a  bedroom,  but  only  a  room  with  a  bed  in  it,  in  the  old  priory  in 
Somersetfhire,  would  fail  to  excite  in  us  on  awaking  a  single  pleasuiabfe 
Sensation  now.  I  try  to  look  out  of  the  wiudow  to  see  what  sort  of  ^a 
Diirht  it  is,  and  a  dim  blurred  image  of  myself  looks  in  npon  me  reproaeb- 
fuDy,  as  if  I  had  shnt  out  my  spirit  in  the  rain  and  the  darkness,  and  wew 

Cg  to  sleep  without  it.     1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  sometinies 

I  wonder  whether  our  slumber  changes  its  complezion  when  we  ohang^ 
onr  abodes  ?  I  can  detect  no  change  in  my  dreams ;  perhaps  the  birds 
oottld  teil  US  of  the  various  visions  that  haunt  the  elm  and  tne  yew.  I 
would  ohooM  the  horee-chesnut  to  build  in  if  I  wero  a  biid»  and  haie 
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ij^Kigvtat  white  waxen  blossoms  to  light  ine  to  my  eoach  ihröngb  aD ih» 
pBPo\e  nights  of  June.  The  rain  has  cleared  off,  and  the  stars  are  eottie 
hriaiy  joining  with  the  little  drops  to  flood  the  windowg  wkh  a  »Iver, 
tramulous  light.  I  wonder  whether  little  gipsy  babies  ever  He  awake  at 
night  and  lock  at  the  stars  through  the  chinks  of  the  canvas  tent ;  and  I 
Wender  if  trampers,  sleeping  ciandestinely  under  haj'stacks,  are  glad  at 
tbe  gound  of  a  shower,  thinking  of  the  softness  of  the  read  for  their 
blistered  feet  in  the  morning?  Hark!  there*8  three  o'clock  striking! 
What  a  number  of  persona  and  places  and  things  I  have  been  thinking  of 
during  these  last  three  hours,  and  not  one  of  them  can  teach  me  slumber. 
I  must  raake  an  incantation.  I  put  my  hands  over  my  eyes  and  think  of 
the  bright  summer  eve  when  I  stood  at  the  open  window  looking  over 
ihe  golden-tinted  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  Alice  descended  the  stairs 
dowly  and  silently,  and  we  neither  of  us  spoke,  and  I  heard  the  carriage 
xattling  off,  aud  we  had  not  said  good-by  1     Now  I  must  either  slumber 

CT  weep.  

.  Nezt  to  my  room  at  the  offices  is  the  room  in  which  the  magistrates 
meet ;  a  large  room  with  a  window  looking  on  to  the  garden,  in  which  the 
falackbirds  and  thrushes  are  already  busy.  On  one  side  of  it  are  the  deep 
onpboards,  in  which  are  kept,  or  rather  in  which  have  accumulated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  papers  of  the  office  during  the  last  half  Century,  and 
1  gpent  the  aftemoon  in  searching  amongst  them  for  the  old  court<rolls 
oC  the  Manor  of  Beanfield.  1  have  always  feit  a  great  interest  in  manorg 
irmn  the  time  when  I  used  to  walk  with  the  «urse  past  a  great  tree,  on 
vfaieh  was  fastened  a  board  denouncing  vengeance  against  trespassers,  by 
aider  of  ^'  the  Lord  of  the  Manor ;"  and  when,  af'terwards,  I  came  to 
Mttd  Tacitus  and  Perkins,  and  to  learn  about  feudal  chiefcains,  and 
tttants  in  capite,  and  mesne  lords  and  demesnes,  and  of  hall-motes,  and 
-^'Oourts  baron  and  leet,  of  villeins  and  lords  paramount,  and  of  escheatg 
of  fines,  I  hugely  envied  that  Lord  Moreton  who  at  the  Conquest  be- 
possessed  oF  nine  hundred  and  slxty-three  good  English  manors. 
Mtt  whilsty  on  this  aftemoon,  I  was  letting  the  quiet  spring  sunüght  into 
»■■diy  a  deep  recess  which  seemed  not  to  have  been  disturbed  for  years, 
i|NMung  massive  iron-clasped  parchment  vulumes,  and  reading  the  iiames 
OT  ale-conners  and  constables,  of  headboroughs  and  of  Stewards,  who  had 
^gned  their  pages  some  three  centuries  since,  I  met  with  some  other 
iMoIrg  which,  though  of  a  later  date,  were  still  old,  and  had  an  interest  of 
own ;  here  were  the  scribbling  books,  aod  the  irregularly  kept 
and  the  Hortus  stcctiSy  and  the  private  letters  of  that  Arthur  B., 
name  is  signed  as  party  and  witness  and  trustee  to  many  of  the 
4toim«gt  deeds  in  the  office.  He  has  been  long  dead,  and  if  he  ba  con- 
iSMius  of  it,  forgives  me  perchance  that  I  cheer  my  heart  with  bis  so  long- 
'iwiden  confidences.  I  now  und  that  the  room  which  is  my  office  was 
cüiee  his  bedroom,  and  that  it  was  there  he  watched  over  the  last  illness 
«f  his  youngest'brother.  He  was  a  poet,  if  I  may  judge  from  this  ledger, 
teif  filled  with  verses;  how  funnily  the  rhymes  come  into  the  pounds, 
ghiilings,  and  pence  columns !  But  now  I  see  that  the  greatest  part  of 
'^tefiti  are  copies ;  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night"  is  repeated  three  times,  and, 
Ü^^the  oopier  were  not  satisfied  ev«n  then,  there  is  a  note  at  the  con- 
elustoti  of  the  third :  "  Mem. — Ask  Willy  to  copy  it"  Yet,  though  the 
giMtev  {lart  of  the  veroeg  are  by  weli-knowa  authorsi  there  are  gerne 
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^mitMn  mfM<%09Sfetkyhwir&h9en.  sdected ;  waiitiiig  m  melady  mni  ^i 
4^  iWA  fMioviUi  a  «eertein  fitneu,  as  it  sevniB  to  me,  to  ik»  fpiaea^sal 
"HlwiimtittirDees  ^i»  wbtdi  I  find  thenk     I  oepy  «  fevr^ 

•  -  -  • 

Gnerstmj  shot  to  wound  a  bird  in  a  nest, 
The  Utile  thipg  bleedinj;  on  Us  mother's  breast, 
Tlie  young  leaves  woDdVing  at  the  purple  ma« 
The  bright  grass  grieving  at  the  rusty  stain. 

Wben  wiFl  the  night  come?     All  the  aiT  is  dry, 
No  spray  of  «loiidy  hope  along  the  sky ; 
The  platted  grass  and  rush  is  liarsh  and  sere, 
And  r^istles  to  the  throb  of  .pain  and  fear. 

Butlist!     The  dews  are  falling  I     Give  them  joy, 
They  drink  the  dewy  sweets  tnat  never  doy ; 
The  yellow  beaks  that  did  so  utter  woe 
Close  softly  on  their  sorrow's  overflow. 

And  this  is  night!    The  stars  fine  Windows  make 
(  To  all  the  leafy  Frames  ;  the  cool  winds  shake 

A  bloora  of  odour  through  the  summer  air  ; 
Bat  this  is  iiight,  and  here  is  cold  despair. 

W-hen  wtll  the  day  come  ?    Can  the  fem  bebold 
Above  the  broom  the  prophecy  of  gold, 
Of  golden  dawn?    Now  eomes  the  light  once  more 
AQd  finds  the  bird  dead  on  the  reedy  fioor ! 


Just'as  I  liad  'finished  copyiiig  lihese  lines  a  ölient  came  tOBpeakwMi 
fine  bluff  fellow,  a  middle-aged  man,  a  fieirmer.  He  iiolds  a  haipge 
|N»tion  of  tbe  Triaity  College  lan£  h^^eabouts,  and  «9  ab(mt  to  'have  ^ 
ittew  lease  em  three  Kvtes.  fie  has  eeledted  two  of  tivs  Uves,  and  oame 
4ö  speak  aboat  the  third.  

It  has  'been  sald  of  people  wbo  travel  on  the  sea,  tfaot  theire  is  btft  -a 

iringle  |)lank  between  uiem  and  etemity;  and  tmöe  a  week  "tiiepe  k  bat 

a  Single  plank,  in  the  sbape  of  a  docnr,  between  me  and  ahneeb  an 

^etemity  of  saffeiing.     At  saoh  iames  the  sunlight  becomes  ugly,  and 

liiat  throsh,  whicli  ever  seems  iso  mistake  the  ivy  chistering  abotit-  the 

-«faimnrey-stack  for  a  pleasant  tvee,  is  an  offence.     I  find  a  great  ^diffef- 

'«nce  between   the  magistrates'  room  in  Bow-street  and  thut  here  "in 

Beanfield,  fer  in  London,  ivith  the  -exception  of  a  geaeral  impreiMii  on 

•ibe  mindof  ons  of  the  constables  oecasienally  that  So-and-so  is  «  membi^r 

«f  the  swell  mob,  the  prisoners  are  generally  nnknown;  but  thcve 'is 

something  of  the  air  of  a  Oreek  tragedy  aboat  ikie  eoenes  which  «lake 

place  within  my  hearing  every  Tnesday  and  Friday ;  in  a  few  brief 

'^«rords  bandied  about  between  poHce-officer  and  magistrates 'cknuk, ^it- 

-nesses,  pnsoners,  «nd  magistrates,  I  hanre  obserred  tkesketoh  of  soine 

^^rmily  daring  the  last  fif^  vears  pai*trayed  with  all  its  seenery  «f  hcM^l' 

land  mansion,  of  labour  on  the  roads  and  nnexpeoted  fertnne ;  «ow  the 

picfture  is  lightened  np  by  one  Speaker  with  tbe  meation  of  two^>r  three 

«hUdren  who  died  «eeirly,  and  'now  dsrkened  hy  the  voioe  df  the  prisoner 

%er8e}^  who,  in  answer  to  the  magistrates,  says  she  is  «evetfty-tfaKe,  and 

'"«siiieHoat^  4Aie  wovkkousebeeawe  itis  siiHinMr  and  ihe4e9MS  az«  out ; 
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ipdl^tl^nEi  polißeMCoastable  X.  explains  that  tha  vvy  grows -ovctr  ime^iai  ^e 
itBXidawä  in  the  jdormitory  set  apact  for  the  old  «Komatt»  and  ÜuU  i^/^is 
a.eonuuon  thing  fbr  two  oarthree  of  tliem  io  look.upwhon  thßsmi  ahiikes 
there^  aod  congiatulate  each  other  that  sumnier  bas  come  at  last.  I 
aiade  a  mistake  when  I  spoke  of  a  Greek  traged j  $  there  is  no  tragedy 
liere.  She  came  out  oi  the  houte  and  wandered  about  for  two  days 
«idiout  food  or  shelter,  and  then  stole  some  toroips — -poor  (Ad  tbing  1 
I  .can  bear  the  chair  shake,  on  the  back  of  wbicb  she  is  leanmg  for  Sup- 
port. The  magistiates  are  krge-waiscoated  men,  and  Ae  is  let  off  on 
condition  of  instantlj  retuming  to  the  workbouse,  and  remaining  there. 
It  has  been  after  all  but  a  genteel  comedy.  I  wonder  wbether  the  old 
creature,  when  she  xeturns  to  the  wbitewashed  walls,  wiU  be  cut  by  the 
other  old  creatures  who  were  not  possessed  by  so  ircesistibie  an  affection 
for  the  Summer  and  green  leaves. 

When  a  man  passes  the  evening  alone,  be  is  certainly  a  most  helpless 

individual,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  tiifle  wbicb  roay  come  aerosshim; 

if  .some  wretchedidler  passes  my  window  bumBiiDg  a  song,  I  am  obliged 

to  ^  back  with  it  to  the  great  city,  and  to  bring  it  fbrth  from  an  open 

window  in  some  quiet  Square  to  the  lips  of  a  passing  postman,  from 

wixMn  it  is  received,  when  half  drowned  in  bis  loud  knocks,  hy  the  driver 

iif.a  laundress's  cart;  joU,  jolt,  it  goes  over  tbe  stooes^  raaching  the  ears 

4)S  Stockbrokers  in  omnibuses,  througb  all  the  noise,  like  a  dream  ;  at  the 

cocner  of  tbe  £rst  dusty  bedge-row  beyond  the  bricks  aad  mortar,  it  is 

tans&rred  to  a  ploughboy,  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  bis  aunt  at  Mile^ 

and  b  now  xeturning  to  bis  Essex  home  with  the  acquisitions  of  a 

and  an  orange  ;  he  tries  to  make  the  song  go  to  the  tune  of  the 

jl^illgof  Shoreditch  Cburch,  and  giyes  up  tbe  attempt  in  despair  Justin 

^fy^ß.iah&sAow  the  ouginal  melody  on  the  little  girl  standing  at  a  oottage- 

'duor^.lUteniog  to  the  sound  of  tbe  wind  througb  the  yet  leafless  trees, 

andirving  to  fancy  it  like  tbe  sea-murmur  sbe  beard  lastautuma;  and 

dcßßOL  oer  it  went  tothe  carter,  whose  noisy  voice  will  prabably  carry  it 

iJürUff  to  town  within.half  a  dozen  bours  after  it  left  it,  to  awake  me  from 

(Ajiiiiasaut  doze  to  this  idle  thought. 

i)*u  ■  " 

.r. ;I.passed  a  meadow,  two  or  three  days  ago,  halfbroken  up  by  the 
.|^Ough,  and  finding  it  in  the  .same  State  to-day,  I  learned  that  the 
^(f^loughman  had  died  in  the  midst  of  bis  work  last  week.  It  seems 
iHtaAgeto  one  leaning  on  the  gate,  and  thinking,  that  the  dark,  miry 
-iMtlf  -pf  the  field  should  represent  a  life.  And  the  bxight,  green  turf^ 

fw  .HB»ir  tbe  aahes  creak !  I  must  to  bed. 

♦^,.,,..        ^  

i^./iCertainly  the  World  cannot  be.very  iarge,.&r  it  is  almost im|»Qssible 
■Jut^two  stcangers  toeater  into  conyersation  without  fiading  that  they  are 
(#ff§naiated  with  matual  friends;  and,  Tiewed  in  this  maoner^  Beanfi^d 
^Hsat  be  Yexy  aoaall  indeed,  for  the  only  two  persans  in  the  place  about 
4phom  1  lüarvefelt the  least  interest  bave  oome  into  juxtaposition.  Yes ! 
^kefStass  of  the  littiegirl  who  oould  not  carry  the  ^^chumps/'  andof 
{id^.Uttff  farmer  .who  is  about  to  take  thß  busw  käse  of  the  eollege  knds 
,^j^  in  aatagonism,---7XiwaM.this.iBO|viiQg.A«  lunnual  um»  aad  j»ustk  i« 

a2 
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the  justice-room,  and,  on  entering  it,  foand  there  as  prisoners  the  giib 
and  young  women,  together  with  some  older  persons  of  the  same  blass, 
wliom  I  had-seen  beneath  the  shed  on  mj  first  evening  in  Beanfield. 
They  were  charged  with  a  systematic  eourse  of  plunder  firom  the  liedges 
and  barns  of  my  bluff  fanner.     The  little  girl  was  again  weeping,  bat 
more   bitterly.     The  charge  was   fuUy  proved,   and  the  accused  were 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.    As  to  the  child,  it  appeared 
Ter}'  manifestly  that  she  had  been  driven  to  the  theft  by  her  stepmother, 
who  had  escaped  from  justice  by  flight,   and  as  the  only  alternative  to 
sending  her  to  prison,  she  was  sent  to  the  workhouse.     To  the  work- 
house !     I  seemed  to  feel  that  I  had  rather  that  she  had  been  sent  to 
prison.     I  went  back  to  my  employment  at  tbe  College  lease  in  a  vc^ 
bad  humour.     Since  the  aJSair  of  the  old  woman  I  £d  not  like  wor»»* 
bonses.     I   have  seen  the  girls  in  a  workhouse — how  pale  they  are! 
How  viithout  any  interest  in  Hfe !     I  could  almost  wish  that  little  Cary 
should  steal  all  the  hedge-rows  in  England,  so  that  she  niight  first  see 
the  car  of  spring  driving  over  the  g^reen  meadow  waves,  with  a  foam  txf 
May  blossoms  following  its  track,  and  the  cowslips  striking  forth  as  th4< 
sparks  from  its  horses*  hoofs.     Bnt  she  must  pass  her  life  in  the  paved 
conrt-yard,  dressed  in  tbe  uniform  of  poverty,  with  no  pretty  wild  cmk- 
to  set  off  her  blooming  cbeeks,  and  no  blooming  cheeks  to  be  set  <^  by 
pretty  wild  curis ;  her  eyes  will  become  listless  and  dull ;  her  mouth 
cunning  and  bad. — Fall  of  ill-hnmour,  I  went  on  driving  away  at  thcr 
College  lease,  and  when  I  had  concluded  it,  was  more  annoyed  than  sar- 
prised  to  find  that  I  had  filled  up  all  the  Spaces  which  1  should  have  left- 
bhmk  for  the  description  of  the  third  life,  with  the  name  and  deseription 
of  my  little  workhouse  girl,  Cary  Lennox.     I  raised  my  pen  with  thoi* 
inten tion  of  obliterating  the  error,  when  I  paused — Cary  was  just  the) 
kind  of  life  that  the  third  life  should  be ;  wby  not  let  her  name  remaiarf^ 
She  would  then  have  some  sort  of  union,  slight  and  nominal  as  it  woüld 
be,   wnth   the   world  beyond  the  paved  court-yard.      As   I   wandend' 
amongst  the  pleasant  coUege  meadows,  I  might  think  that  their  dettioyii 
depended  in  some  degree  on  a  little  prisoned  life,  and  tlieir  bodyänt 
liberty  would  seem  to  impart  to  it  some  liberty.     I  let  the  name  remaiiF^ 
the  deed  was  engrossed  and  signed — no  one  asked  any  questions  respeotX 
ing  the  third  life.  .         K 

:   >d.^ 

I  went  to  take  tea  with  the  (armer  yesterday.     What  a  delidoua  Apnfi 
aftemoon  it  was !     The  windows  opened  on  to  the  lawn,  and  as  %e 
gazed  on  the  golden  glory  of  the  scene  before  us,  we  came  to  8peak~afil 
tbe  lease.     "  By-the-by,  papa,"  said  little  Mary,  as  she  stood  with  her 
arm  round  her  father's  neck,  "  who  was  the  third  *  life'  you  used  to  Mgyü 
ycn  bad  to  cfaoose  ?"    The  farmer  looked  at  me  to  give  the  answer,  and 
when  I  gave  it,  oh !  the  outcry  !— the  statistics  that  were  brought  loiwi 
ward  to  prove  that  little  giris  don't  live  long  when  they  live  in  wölk* 
honses!— the  tales  that  I  heard  about  tbe  badness  of  the  water  and  ^e^ 
badue«  of  the  bread !     The  resalt  of  it  all  was  that  befbie  I  lefi  it  lAid 
been  determiued  by  universal  acclaroation  that  little  Cary  must  iioftie 
left  in  the  workhoaae,  bat  must  be  transferred  to  tbe  fanner's  honsa^^aii) 
pvettj  Maiy's  maid.— -Just  whät  i  wanied  to  contmei  -      ^    b^aot^ 
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from  the  frenoh. 
}>  By    Henbt    Cooks. 

VII. 

i   LA  LA.NTESNE  ! 

;On  reaching  the  abode  of  the  Marquis  d' Anton,  Philippe  threw  a  small 

stoae  at  the  bedroom  wiudow  of  Mademoiselle  Louise. 

^*  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  on  seeing  the  window  cau- 

tioosly  raised,  "  I  bring  a  letter  for  your  father." 

^  *' Ah!  Philippe,  is  it  you  ?"   she  said,  hoping  that  it  had  been  her 

Wer.'    *'  Speak  to  me  of  the  chevalier !    Has  he  retumed  to  the  Hotel 

Ghaville?" 

.  ^  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Philippe,  not  scrupling  to  utter  a  faUe- 
hood  to  excuse  bis  young  niaster ;  **  he  has  retumed  in  good  health,  and 
i9  busily  occupied  making  arrangements  for  bis  brother*s  safety." 

%^f'  Has-  he  ezplained  the  cause  of  bis  long  abseuce  ?  Is  this  letter  from 
him  ?" 

:^^  No,  mademoiselle,  it  is  from  bis  mother  !"  said  the  domestic,  lower- 
iög  bis  Yoice,  and  looking  cautiously  around  him. 

'TjMadenu^selle  d^Auton  quitted  the  window  and  hastened  to  the  front 
dodr.  'f  I  cannot  let  you  in,  Philippe,"  she  said,  speaking  through  the 
keybole ;  ^*  my  father  keeps  the  keys  under  bis  pillow  to  prevent  my 
opening  the  door  to  any  one  while  he  sleeps." 

'.v^'  Here  is  the  letter,  mademoiselle,"  s£ud  Philippe,  gliding  it  under  the 
door»'  ^'  I  entreat  you  to  give  it  to  your  father  immediately.  The  countess 
hfMijust  arrived,  and  is  most  anxious  to  see  bim." 

3tJ*M  will,  give  him  the  letter  at  once,"  she  replied,  sadly ;  "  but  you 
knbw  very  well,  Philippe,  that  he  will  not  leave  bis  house  on  any  pretext. 
This. letter  will  cause  him  much  alarm  and  annoyance." 

Mademoiselle  d'Auton  was  right  in  her  conjecture.     Her  father  read 
the  letter  with  as  much  consternation  as  if  it  had  beeu  bis  death'warrant. 
*^  The  countess  requests  you  to  go  and  see  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Louise, 
fiognlng  ignörance. 

<>vf*  In  her  hotel,  Rue  Lepelletier  !"  cried  the  marquis,  throwing  himself 
Bbck  in  bis  bed  and  drawing  the  curtains.     ^'  I  will  not  go." 

vi*^.  Sfaall  I  go  in  your  stead,  father  ?"  said  Louise,  anxious  to  see  her 
l^iwr;: 

»ff  You !"  cried  the  marquis,  angrily,  as  he  pulled  the  curtains  violently 
bttck. 

'^iFf.HaTe  I  not  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  bouse  daily  since  you 
&onis8ed  your  last  domestic  ?" 

j  >^  Silmce  !    Wouldst  thou  cause  the  death  of  thy  unhappy  father  ?" 

•/•fiOhi  father,  you  know  that  I  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood 
t»  8|mi<yoa  a  tear.  Do  not  he  angry  with  me.  I  only  proposed  what  £ 
hoped  would  be  agreeabie  to  you.    Your  old  frißnd,  the  CouQlbes9;de 
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Chaville  has  anived  in  Paris ;  she  finds  her  eldest  son  in  the  power  of  a 

set  of  ruffians  who  know  no  mercy " 

'^  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  ?"  said  the  marquis,  tossing  abont  in  hi& 
bed.  **  I  cannot  bear  any  allusion  to  such  horrible  subjects,  especially 
durin g  the  night.  Who  can  say  whose  tum  it  may  be  next  ?" 
"  But  Philippe  is  waitinff  outside  for  an  answer." 
**  Philippe  be  hanged !  cried  the  marquis,  almost  beside  himself ; 
"he  is  conti niially  roving  about  niy  door;  I  saw  the  glazier  opposite 
looking  at  him  the  other  day.  Teil  him  I  will  not  go ;  teil  him  anything 
you  like,  but  send  him  away." 

Louise  communicated  her  father*s  determination  to  the  old  servant^ 
who  hastened  away  greatly  mortified  at  the  ill  saccess  of  his  mission. 
He  had  scarcely,  however,  been  gone  an  hour  when  the  marquis  changMl 
his  mind,  and  resolved  at  all  risks  to  obey  the  appeal  of  his  old  friend  the 
Countess  de  Chaville.  Shame  at  the  thoughts  of  the  resentment  and 
contempt  she  would  feet  at  his  posillanimity  urged  him  to  take  this  step. 
it  cost  him  a  severe  struggle,  but  at  length  he  screwed  his  coorage  to  tbe* 
sticking  point  and  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  Tfte 
first  person  he  met  was  his  neighbour  and  tenant,  the  glazier,  who  saluted 
6im  with  a  shout  of  langhter. 

"  Good  day,  marquis !"  he  cried,  as  the  latter  hurried  on  withont  taHii^ 
the  slightest  notice  of  him.  "  Good  day,  Marquis  d*Auton!  Tftou  iart 
come  to  life  again  then  !" 

"  That  wretch  wishes  to  drink  my  blood !"  said  the  marquis,  inct^asing- 
his  speed. 

"  Halloo!  Citizen  marquis!"  shouted  the  glazier,  annoyed  th'atvnO' 
notice  was  taken  of  his  salute.  ^'  Keep  a  sharp  look  ont,  my  lord !  TÜtttt; 
may  st,  perhaps,  meet  Madame  Guillotine  on  thy  road  !" 

"  That  Septembrist  will  set  others  on  our  track  !**  said  the  miatpSky. 
with  a  shudder.  "  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  left  the  house  !** 
*  "  Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  father,"  replied  Louise,  "  the  man's  igriö^ 
rance  and  want  of  education  must  be  Ins  apology;  he  means  noCfaiVkle 
serious,  rely  upon  it ;  he  is  merely  amusing  himself  at  our  expense  tfe- 
cause  we  avoided  him ;  their  stränge  notioiis  about  equality  make  iSÖ^ 
class  of  people  keenly  susceptible  of  anything  approaching  to  a  slight 
from  their  superiors.  Let  us  hasten  ;  it  is  so  early  that  we  shall  ttot  mid 
a  Soul  upon  the  boulevards." 

"  Hark  !  are  they  not  pursuing  us  ?  I  hear  cries !  By  Heavens,  I 
almost  fancied  I  heard  my  own  name!" 

"  Nay,  father,  nay !  They  are  the  cries  of  the  early  market  people  l**" 
said  Louise,  looking  behind  her  every  instant.  "  There  is  nothing  tCrlfe 
alarmed  at,  I  assure  you." 

"  Hark !"  cried  the  marquis,  with  increasing  terror.  **  Ah !'  tlfe^ 
Uoodhounds  are  upon  us !" 

At  this  moment  a  group  of  young  urchins  turned  the  comer  of 'iSfr 
Street  and  approached,  shouting,  "Death  to  the  marquis !  A  la  lanternet 
A  la  lanterne !" 

"  My  young  friends,  what  do  you  wish  ?"  said  Louise. 
.,.  "  We  wish  for  the  destmction  of  all  aristocratsT  repKed  the^dest,. 
who  was  not  thirteen  years  of  age. 

^   '*  Büt  we  are  not  aristocrats,  but  excellent  Citizens  ¥ker  yöm^tfäti'^ 
Said  Louise,  anxious  to  g^t  away  from  them. 
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i  ^^TluUb'a  a  erammei'!''  replied  th^  urehin,  f^aebg  theenddf  bis  ältimb 
on  bis  nose  and  extending  and  waggtng  bis  foreäng^*9.  **  That  oock 
^iMm't  figb^  L  Tbere  is  no  R»istaking  an  aristocrat ;  I  oould  twig  one  any- 
wbere.  Your  compänion  is  tbe  Marquis  d' Anton !  The  gkider  teld 
mm.'' 

'*  We  are  lost !"  mnrmufed  tbe  old  nobleman. 

'^  Father,"  wbispered  bis  daiigbter,  'Met  us  witbdraw  as  quickly  aa 
possible  ;  tbe  cries  of  tbese  urcbins  will  attract  attention  to-  us." 
.   ^.  I<et  US  arrest  tbese  aristocrats  and  take  tbem  to  tbe  sectkm !"  cried 
tbe  eldest  boy,  flourishing  bis  stick. 

i  ^*  Our  patience  is  at  an  end,"  said,  in  a  loud  tone,  Louise,  wko  saw 
ttiat  tbe  only  means  of  deUvering  tbemselves  from  tbe  perseeutions  o£ 
tliaee  young  vagabonds  was  by  frigbtening  tbem.  *'  Fatber^  besitat«  no 
Igpg^er  to  use  youir  weapons !  Fire  upon  tbe  first  wbo  advances  !" 
.,  Tbb  stratagem  suoceeded  for  tbe  moment ;  tbe  aggressocs  fled  in  aU 
direetiens,  but  only  to  unite  and  follow  at  a  greatef  distance. 
u'*  Courage^  fatber  !"  said  Louise,  wbo  trembled  in  spite  of  ber  efforts 
1^«f>pear  calm. 

On  tbe  Boulevard  Montmartre  tbey  were  encountered  by  ten  or  a« 
conscripts  wbo  bad  passed  tbe  nigbt  drinking  in  tbe  cabarets. 
Xbesft  men  of  sinister  aspect,  belonging  to  tbe  lowest  populaee  of  tbe 
ftobouqgs,  were  capable  of  all  excesses  and  all  crimes — too  cowardly  to 
devote  tbemselves  of  tbeir  own  accord  to  tbe  Service  of  tbe  conntry,  too 
ilUe  to  work»  too  dissolute  to  submit  wiUingly  to  tbe  yoke  of  military 
discipline — tbey  bad  not  dared  to  resist  tbe  requisition,  but  tliey  prolonged 
aa  weh  as  possible  tbeir  sojourn  in  Paris,  wbere,  on  tbe  strengtb  of  tbeir 
tiileerof  '<  soldiers  of  tbe  army  of  tbe  Rbine,"  tbey  seemed  to  tbink  tbem- 
selves at  liberty  to  act  cntirely  as  tbey  pleased.  They  were  tbe  scourge 
g^,.the  capitol  during  tbe  Reign  of  Terror.  Tbey  wandered  abont  tbe 
stxvKCs  insulting  tbe  passers-by,  and  sometimea  even  drawing  tbeir  sabres 
a(l,tbem  ;  tbey  made  no  scruple  of  robbing  and  murdering  people  under 
j^  «pretext  of  serving  tbe  republic.  Tbose  wbo  presented  tbemselves 
ÜNlbiie  tbe  marquis  and  bis  daugbter  saw,  at  a  glance,  tbat  tbey  could 
{Mifitjby  tbis  rencontre  to  fill  tbeir  empty  purses. 

^r,"  Wtobave  we  got  bere  ?"  said  one  of  tbe  least  drunken  of  tbe  ruf« 
^tHia%.  as  be  placed  bim  seif  before  tbe  marquis. 

"  He  is  a  marquis  1"  cried  the  bbys  in  cborus.  "  He  is  an  aristocrat! 
^iye.  Ja  Bepublique !  Down  witb  tbe  aristocracy  !  A  la  lanteme!  A 
la  lanteme  !" 

f  ^f*  Ob,  oh !  you  are  a  marquis,  are  you  ?'*  said  tbe  ruffian,  puffing  Üie 
pwliu:  firom  bis  pipe  in  tbe  unbappy  nobleman's  face. 

^  Svery  marquis  merits  deatb,"  said  aootber.  <<  Let  us  bang  bim  to 
fi^  lamp-post." 

"  A  la  lanteme  !"  cried  tbe  group  of  boys,  wbo  joined  bands  and 
dpUHsed  tbe  Carmagnole  around  tbe  marquis,  already  more  dead  tban 
aiive.     "  A  la  lanterne  !" 

,  **  Stop!"    cried  tbe  man  wbo  bad  first  spoken;  "  our  proceedings 
taust  be  regulär.     Let  tbe  accused  answer  for  bimself.     Hast  thou  tbe 
|P%9|y  to  be  a  marquis  ?" 
**  Good   Citizens  ! "     said  Louise,   wbo  basteued  tö  xeply  for  ber 
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i^  ^WAt'^  Int,  mypi^tty  ftristocrat»"  laid  the  ruffian,  withan  ätroduMK 
^i)iuu.*<  ^'nkt  a  bH ;  th y  turn  ^ill  come."  '  d 

*'  My  poor  father  ift  ill/'  «he  added,  energetically ;  '^  youüee  he.£a(ii 
lUlr(5ehr<»iipp0rt  hinnelfl" 

0:  r<t  whatdöes  tfaat  prove,  my  little  aristocrat  ?  Are  raarquises  exempt 
*froDii  illttess  aiiy  more  than  other  folks  ? — Search  him  !"'  he  addedy'wink- 
ing  to  his  (»omrades.  ^*  Cur  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  an^r 
■tt^iEtöOtiable  papers  upon  him." 

They  searched  the  unresisting  marquis,  and  divided  bis  well-fiUed 
purse  amongst  them.  They  then  took  the  rings  from  his  fingers,  and 
the  silver  buckles  from  his  shoes.  On  a  more  minnte  examination,  thsy 
^found  several  papers  upon  him  which  they  handed  to  the  man  who  actfid 
äs  their  chief.  Heran  his  eye  through  them,  whistling,  as  he  did  so, 
the  revolutionary  air  which  the  people  had  nationalised :  '*  Ah  !  9aira, 
9a  ira,  9a  ira,  les  aristocrates  a  la  lant^^e !"  Louise  comprehended  that 
her  father  was  lost,  on  recognisiug  amongst  the  papers  seized  upon  him 
several  letters  from  the  Countess  de  Chaville.  The  boys  hegan  agam^^ 
danee  around  the  victim  and  repeat  the  horrible  "  Ca  ira."  The  marqub 
uttered  a  cry,  and  thought  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 

"  The  tribunal  is  going  to  pronounce  its  sentence  ?"  said  he  who 
usnrped  the  Functions  of  judge.     ^'  It  is  duly  proved  that  the  accased  is 

<  a  marquis,  an  aristocrat,  a  royalist,  who  corresponds  with  the  emigraüts 
at  Coblentz.     A  la  lanterne  !" 

"  Pardon,  gentlemen !  pardon,  Citizens  !'*  cried  the  marquis,  hustled 
by  one  and  the  other.     "Life!  life  !*'  ■:■'. 

'  "  Citizens,  pardon  for  my  father  I"  cried  Louise,  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  marquis  and  protecting  him  against  his  assaüa&ts. 
*^  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  pardon  !" 

,  **  Hang  to  the  lamp-post  this  abominable  aristocrat,  who  has  monoy 
in  his  pockets,  and  armorial  bearings  on  his  snuff*box!''  said  the  man 
who  had  pronounced  the  sentence.  '  x-.ir 

'*  Vive  la  Republique!"  cried,  with  all  his  strength,  the  Marquis 
d'Auton,  who  hoped  that  this  profession  of  faith  would  operate  incfais 
favour.  '*  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  or  death  !"  heshouted  with  that 
supreme  energy  which  fear  sometimes  gives.  But  these  cries  only  iin- 
tated  his  executioners,  who  Struck  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth  tooblige 
him  to  hold  his  tongue,  until  they  could  reduce  him  to  etemal  silenise;.' 

They  removed  his  neckcloth  and  hurried  him  under  the  lamp-post. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  for  a  rope?"  said  one  of  the  ruffians.  >   * 

"  You  have  something  in  your  pocket  which  will  answer  the  purpoie 

<  quite  as  well,"  replied  the  chief,  drawing  his  finger  significantly  acrdfs 
his  throat.  '^  You  are  used  to  that  sort  of  tliing ;  you  worked  at  the 
Abbaye  in  September.  Away  with  your  man  to  yon  dark  comer,  and 
he  quick  about  it !'' 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  they  are  going  to  cut  his  throat  1"  cried  Louise,  fran- 
tically^  as  she  clung  with  desperate  energy  to  her  father. 

"  Wilt  thou  he  quiet,  thou  little  squaller  ?"  said  one  of  the  ruffians, 
b  MHzing  her  round  the  waist,  and  pressmg  his  bloated  Ups  to  her  nebk. 
^-'  i   <*  Help  !"   she  cried,  disengaging  herseif  from  this  odious  embxlu». 
?.:**< Help!  murderl  helpT  ,  :  i^^t  i 

Suddenly  a  young  man  precipitated  himself,  sword  in  hand,.  iaiAe 
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3öf  tfae  ruffians.  :  ^Hiey  instäQtly  releaaed'tkerinarqiS^  andfiCDocL  at 
Imy.  It  was  the  Chevalier  de  Ghaville,  who'tetifrQtQg  Äomly  BÜaag'iifß 
fanitevafds^  had  hewxl  and  recognised  the  Yoide  öf  XiKwäek     •     .    j : '    - 

'*  Seize  him  !"  cried  the  ruffian  who  took  the'  lead»-  and  who  qviMy 
BpHMiered  his  self-possesnon  on  perceiving  that  the  c^valier.watf-alone 
abd  nDsupported.  *^  He  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  !  Seise  him,  and  tfamw 
iam  OD  his  back !  We  will  spoü  that  pretty  face  of  hia  in  detail  1"  : 

*'  The  first  who  advaoces  dies  upon  the  spot !"  replied  the  chevaGfif, 
'^tirishiDg^  his  sword.  .    .        i    , 

i^i.^*  X>own  with  him  !*'  said  the  ruffian  to  his  comrades,  oot  one  of  whom 
dored  approach.  "  You  are  ten  to  one,  and  yet  stand  looking  on.  Ht^yß 
hti  thee,  aristocrat !"  he  added,  attacking  the  che  valier  furiously,  and 
iieeping  up  a  kind  of  running  conversation  while  he  fought.  *'  We  will 
.'«'-«lit  thy  nose,  and — crop  thy  ears — before  we  give  thee — the  cottp  de 

«  **  Wretch!  thou  shalt  do  no  more  härm  to  any  one  !'*  replied  Rohert, 
dB  he  passed  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  ruffian^s  bosom.  *'  Bear 
witoess  !"  he  added,  tuming  to  the  lookers-on — "  bear  witness  all^of 
you. that  I  have  but  acted  in  self-defence  against  villains  who  wished  to 
ataassinate  me." 

.  **  8acre  nom-de-Dieu !"  cried  one  of  the  spectators,  who  was  no  other 
Jhan  Maclou,  more  intoxicated  than  ever,  *'  these  rascally  scamps,  who 
call  themselves  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  have  actually  Lad  die 
aidacity  to  attack  the  nephew  of  the  illustrious  Robespierre.  That's 
him !"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  chevalier ;  ''  I  know  him  as  well  as  I 
kfiow  my  own  brother,  and  what  is  more,  I  have  had  a  taste  of  his 
qmlhyr 

This  formidable  announcement  caused  so  much  alarm  amongst  the 
«etors  and  spectators  that  they  began  quickly  to  disperse.  The  cowardly 
oonsoripts  were  the  6rst  to  disappear.  Robert  remained  alone  with  the 
marquis,  Louise,  and  Maclou,  who  had  saved  them  without  knowing  it. 
wr|H  Cbme  away  quickly  !"  said  the  chevalier,  drawing  the  marquis  and 
bis  daagliter  to  a  distance  from  the  wounded  man. 

..H.^^iSacriste  !"  hiocuped  Maclou,  apostrophising  the  latter  ;  "  thou — art 
acbred  like  a  roast  leg— of  pork  !  Robespierre*s  nephew — knows — how — 
>g>'lMindIe  his  tools.  It  is  as  clear  as  mud  that  he  worked  at  the  Abbaye 
m  .September !" 

5r. Robert,"  said  the  Marquis  d'Auton,  "  I  owe  my  life  to  you!" 

"  Ah  !*'  murmured  Robert,  speaking  to  himself,  "  I  am  not  so  un- 
loqppy  after  all.     I  have  lost,  God  forgive  me,  nearly  half  the  sacred 

deposit  eommitted  to  my  charge,  but  I  have  saved  Louise  ! Fatal 

^y  !< — horrible  play ! — I  detest  thee,  Icursethee!" 

VIIL 

THE  LOYERS. 

;ii£ .  Present  ilU  are  less  than  horrible  imaginiugs. — Shakspeabb. 

.Thb  door  of  the  Hotel  de  Chaville  was  happily  open.  Robert  rushed 
into  the  house  with  the  two  victims  whom  he  had  just  saved.  In  his 
baste  he  nearly  ran  against  his  mother,  who  received  him  in  her  arma 
MdkLa  ory  of  joy. 


'  **  Mj  notiier  !**  eried  tHe  obvralier,  in  an  aecent  of  alarm  and  de^mir; 
**  To«  her^  madane !  Alas,  alas !"  he  added,  striking  his  forehoad. 
"  Whj  have  you  come  ?  Why  did  you  confide  to  me  this  fatal  mission  T^ 
\  ^l  imw9  tomey  Robert,"  she  re^ied,  ^'  to  assist  in  the  deUvexance  of 
^Dor  brodier.  Well,  what  have  you  to  teil  me  ? — Is  he  free  ? — Shall  I 
awkimr 

*^  You  will  see  hlm  —  without  doubt,"  replied  ihe  dievalier,  wiih 
hiesitation ;  '*  bat  he  is  not  at  liberty.  To-day — to-day — he  will  cer- 
tainJy  leave  the  prison,  unless  he  wishes  to  reiuain  there  in  spite  of  us." 

^  He  must  leave  to-day,  in  order  to  escape  his  trial.  You  have  seen 
htm,  Robert  ? — You  have  told  him  that  I  would  make  all  the  necesaacy 
sacriBees,  that  I  would  place  at  his  disposal  the  sum  which  he  demands^  and 
More  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  mother !"  &ltered  Robert,  tuming  away  his  head.  "  I 
must  leave  you  now,"  he  added,  after  a  paioful  pause  ;  "  but  I  will  soon 
ivfnrh — with — with  him  !" 

^*  What !  you  think  of  leaving  me  already,  Robert  ?  You  have  scarcely . 
spoken  to  me  about  the  count»     How  heated  you  are,  dear  I"  she  added, 
as  she  notieed  the  drops  of  Perspiration  on  nis  noble  brow;  ^^  I  never 
saw  you  so  pale  !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  couutess!  I  did  not  like  to  Interrupt  you  sooner," 
eaid  the  marquis,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  stood  aloof. 

^*  Ah,  my  old  friend  !  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again,^  she  replied, 
i^aking  him  warmly  by  the  band ;  ^  and  our  dear  Louise  also ;"  she 
added,  kissing  her.     '^  I  declare  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever/' 

*^  Madame/'  said  Louise,  eagerly,  '^  the  chevalier  has  rendered  us  an 
immense  service." 

*'*  More  than  a  service !"  interrupted  the  marquis,  warmly  ;  ^^  we  must 
call  things  by  their  right  name&     We  owe  our  lives  to  the  chevalier." 

"  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did,"  replied  Robert,  eager 
to  withdraw,  and  who  often  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  cellar. 
^Some  rufiians  laid  hands  upon  Louise  and  her  father.  I  was  alone^  but 
I  had  to  do  with  dastards,  and  they  fled.*' 

**"  Save  one !"  said  the  marquis,  in  a  low  tone ;  *'  he  remained  upon 
the  pavement  weltering  in  his  blood*." 

*^  Oh,  if  you  had  been  witness  of  this  scene,  madame !"  cried  Louise, 
eager  to  speak  in  her  lover's  praise.  '^  A  band  of  hideous  men,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  soldiers,  stopped  us  on  the  boulevard,  and  after 
rabbing  my  father  of  his  money,  rings,  and  snuff-box,  were  about  to  mur- 
ier  him  in  cold  blood,  when  the  chevalier  dropped  amongst  them  like  an 
ivenging  angel.     Alone,  and  unsupported,  he  put  them  all  to  flight." 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  eountess,  with  emotion,  as  she  extended  hör 
band  to  him,  "  I  congp:atulate  you  on  this  noble  action." 

"  Oh,  he  is  brave  as  a  lion !"  cried  the  marquis,  with  unusual  warmth, 
also  holding  out  his  band. 

**  He  has  exposed  his  life  to  protect  ours,"  added  Louise,  who  did  not 
think  her  fktlier^s  gratitude  sumciently  expansive.  *^  He  had  a  dozen 
#Bmoos  in  human  shape  againsi  him^  uttering  the  most  atrocious  direats, 
■ad'yet  he  did  not  hesi^te  !" 

>^'^^^^lMÜiL  never  forget  what  we  owe  him,"  said  the  marquis.     ^He 

~  '*  ~  «on-in-law,  in  case  we  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  thecounli.'' 

my  eldest  son  ?"  cried  the  unhappy  mother.     '^Oh!  marquis^ 
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•  ^fcf   »'     ■•■> 


^öü  wimot  reaHy  enteftam  that  fHgbtfiil'  Mea :  no  ?  God'  will  not^  inffict 
6inph  a  dreadful  blow  upon  me ;  he  has  seen  my  tears,  h^  has  hieahf  tnir 
ÄraVe"  »^      ""  *- ^-     •"      -       -  —      • 

m  ä  frigntful  position:  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  set  of  wretches  tö  whom 
ikevcy  is  a  st^nger.  He  is,  alas !  in  prison,  and  about  to  appear  belbrcf 
tue  revolutionary  tribunal  !** 

*•  TKis  day,  this  veiy  day !"  murmured  Maderaoiselle  d' Anton,  whb,' 
Eke  her  father,  considered  tne  count's  doom  all  bot  sealed.  •*  Yoa  bare 
öeen  him,  Robert,  and  you  are  the  best  judge  whether  cur  fears  are 
groundiiess." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  they  are  groundless !"  intermpted  the  countesd,  who 
Auddered  in  afföcting  to  appear  calm.  "  There  iis  little  or  nothing  to 
apprebend  :  a  man  has  promised,  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold, 
to  set  my  dear  son  at  liberty,  and  enable  him  to  qnit  France  in  safeiy. 
But  speak  to  me,  Robert,"  she  added,  astonished  and  distressed  at  his 
silence.  "  Relieve  my  mind  from  this  tortnring  snspense,  from  these 
l^arful  forebodings  which  almost  overwhelm  me.  Repeat  to  us  that  your 
brother  will  be  out  of  prison  to-day.  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  old 
fhend  the  marquis :  I  authorise  you  to  teil  everything.  Speak !  Ybn 
have  seen  the  count  ?  You  went  from  him  to  the  person  who  agreed  to 
save  him  ?  Have  you  remitted  to  that  person  the  hondred  thousand 
A*ancs  in  gold  ?     Answer,  answer  me,  I  implore  you  !** 

"  Mother,"  replied  Robert,  lowering  his  eyes,  "  my  brother  shaH  be 
restored  to  you,  even  if  I  give  my  head  for  his  own  !" 

"  Your  head  is  equally  precious  to  us,  Robert!"  said  Louise,  taking  his 
Mnd'timidly.     **  Preserve  it  for  our  sakes  !** 

Robert  tumed  to  the  window  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  You  hear,  marquis,  the  assurances  that  Robert  gives  me  ?"  said  the 
coantess,  who  was  no  less  easy  to  calm  than  to  move  on  the  subiect  of 
Ber  eldest  son.  "  Robert  has  all  but  completed  the  bargain  which  is  to 
oben  the  doors  of  his  brother's  prison.  I  shall  soon  see  my  beloved 
£nest  again.     We  shall  return  to  Coblentz  together." 

"  I  must  now  request  permission  to  retire,**  said  the  che  valier,  who 
meditated  a  speedy  and  mysterious  retreat. 

*  "T^ere  are  you  going,  Robert?"  dem anded Louise,  as  a  painful  pre- 
sentiment  flashed  across  her  mlnd.     "  Why  leave  us?" 

"  Pray  don't  detain  him,  Louise,"  said  the  countess,  thus  saviog  tfiie 
clievalier  an  evasive  explanation;  "  he  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perform.  Go, 
R.oberc,  and  may  Heaven  smile  upon  your  efforts." 
"  'The  Chevalier  feit  such  remorse  on  seeing  his  mother^s  confidence,  and 
Uji  accusing  himself  of  basely  deceiving  her,  that  he  remained  motionless, 
Qot  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  upon  Louise^  who  addressed  touching 
^üestions  to,  and  timidly  sought  to  retain  him.  He  was  upon  the  point 
of  tbrowing  himself  at  his  mother*s  feet,  and  of  telling  her  how  culpable 
ne  was :  the  presence  of  Louise  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  this 
Impulse,  find  he  bethought  him  that  he  ought  first  to  merft  bis  motÜei^s 
jiu:dbn  By  salving  her  son. 

"  You  have  acted  very  indiscreetly,  my  dear  countess,  in  retuming  to 
Paris!"  resumed  the  marquis,  after  a  pause;  " you  are  upon  the  Hst  of 
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Qi|li^|^«i>ts !  Alas!  if  tbey  found  you  in  Franoe^  you  iroidd  not  häre 
ilq9e4iiy9  toÜTer.': .  '':\ 

<'  Oh !  what  a  comforter  you  are,  niarqnis/'  replied  the  coutiiess,  ynih 
a^HdfdsAcIioly  smile«  "  I  hone  that  they  will  not  find  roe,  my  friend.  I 
shall  retum,  please  God,  with  Ernest  to*morrow  night,  i  have  fbr« 
guido  and  travelling  companion  an  excellent  man,  a  devoted  roy allst,  who 
knows  how  to  assunie  all  characters,  and  who  is  in  intelligence  with  hoth 
paiRkies.  Without  his  tact  and  infinite  resources,  I  should  have  been 
compromised  twenty  times.  You  would  act  wisely,  marquis,  to  profit  by 
this  oppQrtunity  and  oome  with  us.  Canut  teils  me  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  retuming.  Think  of  your  amiable  Louise,  and  of  the  frightful 
&te  she  has  escaped  this  day.  Do  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  remove  her 
£rpm  this  scene  of  horrors.  Paris  is  no  longer  a  fitting  or  a  safe  abode 
fixr  aught  that  is  virtuous,  innocent,  or  high-minded.  Can  you  resist  this 
appjBal?". 

**  I  cannot !"  replied  the  marquis ;  "  I  will  emigrate  with  you  at  all 
risks.     My  own  and  my  daughter*s  safety  demand  it." 

**  Retum,  then,  and  make  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  joumey.** 

"  Excuse  me,  countess,  I  prefer  remaining  in  your  hotel  until  we  leave. 
The  bumt  child  dreads  the  fire !  I  nearly  had  my  throat  cut  this  mom- 
ing  in  Coming  to  see  you.  Those  vile  sans-culottes  were  about  to  kill  me 
with  as  much  deliberation  as  a  butcher  would  slaughter  a  sheep.  No,  no, 
with  your  kind  permission  I  will  remain." 

**  Do  so  by  all  means,**  replied  the  countess.  "  In  awaiting  Philippe's 
retum  from  the  Conoiergerie,  where  I  have  sent  bim  with  a  letter  to  my 
son,  I  will  continue  my  prayers  for  my  child's  safety,'* 

During  this  conversation  the  chevalier  had  glided  out  of  the  room,  fol- 
lowed  at  a  distance  by  Louise.  A  painful  suspicion  had  fiashed  across 
the  poor  girPs  mind,  and  she  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  her  lover  for  an 
instant.  Robert,  who  peroeived  that  she  was  following  him,  made  her  a 
mute  gesture  to  await  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  cellar.  He  descended 
in  the  dark :  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  spot  where  he  had  con- 
cealed  the  remaining  portion  of  the  treasure,  which  still  amounted  to 
seventy-five  thousand  francs.  Louise  stood  motionles$  as  a  statue, 
listening  with  an  aching  heart  to  the  sound  of  gold  which  feil  at  intervals 
upon  her  ear.  The  chevalier  returned  laden  with  the  spoil,  and  hoping 
to  find  Louise  gone.  She  was  still  there,  and  as  he  was  about  to  ascend 
the  last  Step,  she  extended  her  arms  across  the  door,  and  barred  hb 
passage. 

"  Pause,  Robert !"  said  the  weeping  girl — "  pause !  Oh !  let  me  sare 
you  from  yourself !" 

"  Dear  Louise !"  he  replied  with  an  effort,  "  do  not  longer  detain  me : 
my  brother's  life  is  at  stake  !*' 

"  It  is  doubtless  noble  and  generous  to  devote  oneself  for  a  brother  !'* 
she  said,  letting  her  arms  fall  gently  round  his  neck,  "  but— »but,  Robert, 
you  are  not  yourself !" 

'<My. Louise  !".he  said,  kissing  the  hands  to  make  them  unloose  their 
hold — "  my  Louise !"  i 

"  Robert,  where  are  you  going  thus  ?"  she  murmured^  in  a  trembling 
voiee. 

"To — to  save  my  brother!" 


^n..*  .. .  ..'.1 
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,^v"iPi^l  l©t  i»e  aocompany  youl  I  will  watch  oter  yoii  äi  Jöui* 
guardian  angel,  Robert.  By  all  our  hopes  of  happiness  let  nie'  )ttP^ 
c<|9^Byy^ur 

f  ^' Itspo^ible»  dearest  Louise!'*  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost  ciiekedBj^ 
e^m^oA' — "änposable!"  ■"^■ 

ort' SiQce  itisimpossible,  adieu!  Robert,  adieu!"  '■        '■'": 

•iThia  Word  acß««  seemed  to  strike  him  to  the  soul.  .    ../r.,. 

V  <<  I  shall  not  be  abseat  long,"  he  faltered.  '*  I  shall  hasten  to  retnlü 
ta  JDoy  Louise !     Oh !  bless  you !  bless  you,  whatever  fate  may  betide  mefl'^ 

(.  '^  Robert,"  she  said — and  sad  forebodings  shook  her  while  she  spöke-^ 
'43ear,  dear  Robert,  we  shall  never  meet  again  !*' 

;  The  Chevalier  shuddered,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retarding  the  steps 
he  contemplated  takiiig  for  his  brother's  safety;  but  he  remembered  that 
the  moments  were  counted.  He  tumed  once  more  towards  Louise,  wh6 
extended  her  arms  to  him.  ^'  Adieu !  adieu !"  she  repeated.  "  We  shill 
iMyer  meet  again  1" 


INVITATION     TO     »    *    *. 

BT  CAROLINE  DE  GRESPIGNT. 


f. 


CoME  to  the  spirit  world  away, 

We  have  sojoumed  here  too  long, 
Our  souls  are  freed,  and  we  dare  not  stay 
In  a  World  of  woe  and  wrong. 

Come  away. 
Why  should  we  wait  for  the  band  of  Death  ? 
r.  We  can  vanquish  his  iron  power; 

Come,  let  us  go  ere  the  last  faint  breath 
y.'  :  Shall  bequeath  to  the  dust  its  dower. 

Come  away» 
y  \:  ■'  I  See  in  a  bright  and  azure  heaven 

,  ).  ('Tis  woven  by  angel  hands) 

A  car  by  winged  cherubs  driven, 
On  a  sil  ver  cloud  it  Stands. 
t  -    .  Come  away. 

;:l  Let  US  look  our  last  on  the  darkened  sky; 

Let  US  band  in  band  depart ; 
^  Our  spirits  are  bound  by  the  holiest  tie, 

That  ever  heart  to  heart. 

Come  away. 
The  love  of  the  wise,  and  the  gain  of  the  knave, 
We  will  leave  to  the  children  of  earth  ; 
I  To  the  pleasure  and  pains  which  the  soul  enslave 

Bid  adieu  for  a  happier  birth. 
.:  Come  away. 

Like  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  like  a  mist  in  the  vale, 
sfMiii   :  Let  US  vanish  and  fade  from  their  sight ; 

For  I  see  a  new  earth,  and  al'ready  inhale 
An  atmosphere  pure  and  more  bright. 

Come  away« 
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THE  TAMIL Y  JEWEL.  ' 

Ik  all  my  life  I  remember  nothing  more  beautiful  than  tbe  £tat0^iQy(m 
of  my  grandmother,  suoh  a8  it  appeared  to  me  in  my  childhood.  .  Tkiß 
splendid  apartment  Lad,  indeed,  a  peeuUar  chann  for  my  infaat.mt^id  y 
it  inspired  me»  as.it  were,  with  a  certain  awe,  and  its  not  being  roeant» 
like  tbe  drawing-rooms  of  our  days,  for  tbe  reoeption  o£  everyfdß.j*B 
visitors,  but  only  opened  for  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  bigbeat  £unily 
/eteSj  endowed  it  witb  a  aolemnity  wliicb  appeared  almost  sacred  in  my 
eyes.  It  was  not  exactly  furnisbed  in  tbat  style  of  Madame  Poii^|»ap 
dour's  limes,  wbich — no  one  knows  wby — ^is  noiv-a«days  calied  rococo«; 
it  was  xatber  a  mixture  of  tbe  fasbions  of  different  periods.  Tbete  was 
«  ehest  of  drawers  of  the  I7th  Century,  curiously  inlaid  withivory,  and 
richly  set  out  witb  painted  china  cups  of  modern  date,  bearing  pathfitip 
inscriptions,  such  as  ^^A  remembrance  from  a  faithful  heart,"  '^  From 
love  and  gratitude,"  and  tbe  like.  Tbere  were  sundry  embroideries  from 
the  hands  of  grateful  nieces  and  young  granddaughters ;  a  footstool 
covered  with  worsted  work,  representiqg  an  animal,  something  between  a 
lamb  and  a  dog  ;  a  gigantic  fire-screen,  with  a  Liliputian  peacock 
embroidered  upon  it ;  splendid  rairrors  in  antique  gilt  frames  ;  modern 
chairs,  with  bouquets  worked  over  tbem,  and  many  other£ne  tbings  of 
the  same  class. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  of  all,  as  well  to  myself  bs  to  my  cousin, 
were,  even  lu  after  years,  tbe  numerous  family  pictures  with  which  tbe 
walls  were  adorned.  Tbere  were  gentlemen  of  the  time  when  they  wore 
pigtails,  and  of  the  period  preceding  it,  up  to  tbe  latest  date  ;  old  gentlj^ 
men  with  cues  and  curls,  from  whose  every  feature  shone  forth  the  com- 
fort  and  prosperity  of  a  Citizen  of  the  good  old  times  ;  and  by  their  side 
younger  gentlemen  with  blue  dress-coats  and  yellow  waistcoats.  Tba 
gallery  of  ladies  was  still  more  complete :  only,  if  the  pictures  were 
faithful  portraits,  it  appeared,  alas  !  tbat  beauty  was  not  amongst  the 
hereditary  gifts  in  our  family.  The  most  charming  picture,  indeed,  was 
tbat  of  our  grandmother  heräelf,  witb  her  pretty  little  head,  flowing  curjs, 
and  a  coquettish  straw  bat  upon  it. 

Our  grandmother  would  not  conceal  her  satisfaction  in  bearing  our 
warm  admiration  of  her  former  beauty ;  nor  did  she,  on  the  other  band, 
show  herseif  displeased  with  our  incredulous  amazement  at  her  ever 
having  had  such  an  elegant  figure.  Yet  she  was,  even  in  her  old  age,  a 
fine,  stately  old  lady,  but  of  rather  ample  dimensions. 

Her  picture  hung  side  by  side  with  tbat  of  our  great-grandmamma. 
This  good  lady  was  xepresented  already  far  advanced  in  years ;  her  fea- 
tures,  however,  still  hespoke  tbat  streng  inflexible  mind  which  made  her 
the  heroine  of  lier  £unily,  as  tbe  reader  will  leam  from  the  subsequent 
narrative. 

In  addition  to  two  other  great-great*grandmammas,  of  whom  little 
can  be  said,  there  was  the  portrait  of  a  stately  clergyman's  wife,  appa- 
rently  painted  while  she  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  a  ügbtly- 
laced  waist,  very  red  cheek^^  a  smili^g  countenance,  and  a  very  promi- 
nent hooked  nose,  like  tbat  of  a  .paxrot ;  bor  husbai^  was  represented 
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UkiasfCfnü&ßal  gowns,  bot  k>oking  towards  his  beiter-half  with  such  a 
meek  and  resigaed  face,  that  he  xather  appeared  like  a  lamb  to  be  aacri- 
ficed  than  like  a  'sacrifiäng  pnest. 

^Tell  US,  grandiiiamma,  who  is  that  ugly  old  lady  in  the  black  gown 
mbo  hangs  over  the  stove?^  we  -aaked  one  daj,  after  having  ii»pe(^ed  all 
-lAwe  other  ptotnres.  ^^If  she  also  bekmgs  to  our  famÜy,  it  appears  that 
4MMtty  isonly  «  gtft  of  xecent  date  among  ua.  li  is  qoite  a  pity  that  she 
<«rears  s«eh  a  beaudful  jewel !  And  what  a  romantic  name  she  has  V* 
^here  was  written  on  the  picture,  in  iegible  diaractens,  ^^Müs.  Ann 
Maria  Bumhle,  nee  Crookshank." 

.    "  ügly  ?"  cried  grandmamina.     "  Oh  you  silly  children,  such  is  the 
Mly  of  yout^  !     You  ought  to  rememfaer  she  was  a  lady  oi  a  good  old 
^äge  when  she  was  painted." 
'  '**  Bat,  grandmamma,  you  are  also  <^d,  and  yet  look  so  much  bettor.'' 

'^  Never  mind,"  she  continued,  somewhat  pacified,  '^  it  is  not  every 
4ne  that  can  boast  of  beauty,  and  my  husband,  God  bless  him !  did  not 
take  me  on  account  of  my  good  looks.  I  wish  that  both  of  you  together 
'had  only  half  the  senae  of  your  great-great-grandmother  Mrs.  Rumble. 
Do  you  not  perceive  what  a  remarkably  intelligent  &ce  she  has  ?  If  you 
only  knew  what  this  lady  has  seen  and  gone  through  during  her  life- 
'time,  you  would  not  judgpe  so  hastily.  And  as  fbr  her  name,  which  does 
*fibt  please  you,  it  was  an  honourable  and  respected  name,  and  belonged  to 
•U  Family  of  note.  Are  you  aware  that  her  husband  was  a  burgomaster  ? 
I  doubt  whether  either  of  you  will  ever  rise  so  high  in  the  world.  But 
•wäit,  I  will  show  you  something  that  belonged  to  your  ugly  great-great- 
^;tandmother,  as  you  cidl  her." 

" '  The  grandmother  went,  and  soon  returaed  with  an  antique  small 
wooden  box  of  a  peeuUar  shi^pe,  bearing  the  date  1658.  Upon  the 
«i>ver,  King  David  was  represented  secretly  watching  Bath^eba ;  the 
'^^atest  decorum,  however,  was  observed.  Bathshebo,  as  well  as  her 
'ttumerous  retinae,  were  modestiy  clad  in  the  eosturae  of  the  16th  een- 
^limry,  and  she  was  merely  dipptng  her  neat  little  feet  into  the  water  j 
-ffiog  David,  a  crown  on  his  bead  and  the  harp  in  his  band,  wore  under 
iiis  royal  mantle  a  jerkin  and  pantaloons  of  very  large  circumference. 
«Opening  this  little  box,  grandmother  produeed  from  a  secret  drawer  the 
identical  jewel  which  was  represented  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Rumble. 
^It  was  an  -amulet  representing  a  bird  of  exquisitely  beautiful  workman- 
'Skaip  of  white  enamel,  with  foUibers  tipped  with  gold  and  adorned  with 
tubies.  This  jewel  was  attached  to  a  fine  but  heavy  gold  chain,  the 
^iaks  of  which,  though  of  stroog  niake,seemed  to  have  been  stretched  by 
having  been  pulied  with  great  force. 

^  ^  There  is  a  story  connected  with  it,"  said  the  grandmother,  when  we 
hmA  for  a  whiie  gaaed  at  the  jewel  with  great  astoni^ment,  *'  and  if  you  will 
lieA'tiMtse  me  w^  yxmr  saooy  remarks,  you  may  read  the  manusciipt  in 
^Which'pastor  Still,  her  son*in-law,  has  told  the  atery  of  this  trinket  from 
Mrs.  Rumble's  own  Statements." 

V    ^  But  why  did  not  Mrs.  Rumble  write  it  down  herseif?" 
-    "  Because,  like  most  ladies  at  that  time,  she  had  but  little  knowledge 
^fwriting.*' 

^^*fiiit,  grandmaanaa,  if  we  may  dbdieve  all  d»  best  Toaaaacesf,  the 
"^fotnt^  ladm  ttf  Ihat  taine  loamed  it  lincoavoats." 
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f'  ^pur  grjQat-great-grandmainma  was  neither  rooutntical  nor  brougbt 
up  in^  a  coQvent :  she  was  a  good  Protestant." 
;"  Butthe  Story,  grandmamma,  is  surely  a  love-story/is  it  not?** 

''.Love-story — nonsenge !  Do  you  think  that  the  girls  were  at  thaÜ 
j^me  as  silly  as  tliey  are  now,  when  at  fourteen  they  be^n  to  medltate  what 
tjbey  shall  dowith  their  foolisb  little  hearts?  and  ontheir  sixteenth  birth^ 
day  they  will  call  out  in  the  niost  approved  style  of  broken-hearted  send- 
ment :  '  Farewell,  ye  golden  dreams  V  though,  to  do  them  justice,  ihey 
generally  are  at  last  sensible  enough,  on  receiving  at  the  discreet  age  of 
twenty-four  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  some  eligible  gentleman,  to  do 
business  quite  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  wisely  accepting  the  offer  first^ 
and  afterwards  persuading  themselves  into  a  sweet  conviction  that  the 
present  one  was  their  first  and  only  love,  which,  unknown  to  themselveS} 
all  their  former  youthful  dreams  had  merely  foreshadowed.  So,  children, 
the  story  of  the  trinket  of  your  great-great-grandmamma  dates  from  a 
serious  and  gloomy  period,  when  people  would  not  think  of  such  fooleries, 
nor  had  leisure  for  love-stories  in  their  struggle  through  life." 

At  last  grandmother  consented  to  read  the  manuscript,  the  contents  of 
which  I  here  relate  as  faithfully  as  possible. 

It  was  in  the  year  1659  when  Mr.  Balthasar  Rumble  was  joined  in 
wedlock  to  Ann  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  J.  Crookshank.  Aftor 
the  terrible  thirty  years'  war  the  country  had  been  a  prey  to  famine, 
pestilence,  and  extreme  poverty,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  marauders, 
who,  unmolested,  laid  waste  both  towns  and  country.  Although  Mr. 
Crookshank  had  himself  suffered  severely  in  these  evil  times,  yet  he  and 
bis  daughter  did  all  in  their  power  to  comfort  the  poor  and  distresseä 
amoug  his  flock,  both  by  word  and  deed.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kiod 
Mr.  Rumble,  whose  province  it  was  to  visit  the  most  afflicted  localities, 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Ann;  and,  perceiving  that  she  wae 
endowed  with  great  virtue  and  intelligence,  he  made  a  formal  proposdl 
for  her  band.  Mr.  Crookshank,  who  never  would  have  dreamt  of  such 
an  honour,  gave  a  willing  consent,  being  only  too  happy  in  those  dis- 
turbed  times  to  see  his  beloved  child  gain  such  a  worthy  protector.  Not 
80  Mrs.  Rumble,  the  burgomaster*s  mother,  a  proud,  haughty  lady  of 
noble  family,  who  had  long  since  resolved  in  her  mind  that  her  son  should 
be  united  to  a  lady  of  noble  birth.  She  was  highly  inceused  at  the  mere 
idea  of  his  marrying  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  and  obstinately 
refused  her  consent  to  the  proposed  union. 

Mr.  Rumble,  who  had  always  been  an  obedient  son,  was  indeed  deeply 
grieved  at  his  niother*s  disapproval  of  his  choice,  yet  he  was  not  theroby 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  bride,  whose  many  endearing  qualities,  m 
noped,  would  in  the  course  of  time  win  his  mother's  good-wilL  But  sudi 
hopes  were  not  realised ;  for  on  the  1 4th  of  November,  1658,  Mrs.  Rumble 
died,  without  having  rejniced  the  heart  of  her  son  by  giving  her  matemal 
consent.  According  to  the  wishes  of  his  bride,  he  allowed  the  usual  time 
for  moumiug  to  expire,  before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  in  the  year 
1659. 

On  the  wedding-day,  when  Miss  Ann  had  arrayed  herseif  in  her 
bridal  dress,  the  bridegroom  presented  her  with  a  very  elegant  trinket  of 
exquisite  workmauship — a  small  white  1)ird  with  golden  plumage,  neatly 
executed  in  enamel,  and  attached  to  a  heavy  gold  chain^  which  fitted  clo0e 
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vtmnd  her  neck.  The  chain  was  so  skilfuliy  and  fifmly  jöined  together 
that  it  could  not  be  opened  either  by  force  or  ingenoitj,  (Bxcept"  bV  Üä 
ai^tte,  wHch,  for  this  purpose,  was  attached  to  it.  Thls  jewel  he 
hnnded  to  her  with  these  words:  ^'  My  sweet  bride,  may  this  {>t^ou9 
j^wel,  which  an  ancestor  of  my  mother  had  brought  from  Italy  to  adöm 
m9  bride,  and  has  since  been  wom  by  every  bride  of  our  family,  be  an 
etiiblem  of  our  love,  which  may  so  nrmly  entwine  our  hearts  thät  theV 
shall  only  be  put  asunder  by  the  same  Almighty  band  who  now  joins  uä 
together.** 

Miss  Ann  accepted  the  gift  of  her  lover  with  pleasnre  and  gratitude, 
but  her  heart  feit  sad  at  the  sigbt  of  the  jewel,  which  she  resolved  to  wear 
only  to  please  him.  Mr.  Rumble  had  engaged  for  her  Juliana,  the  formet 
lady's  maid  of  bis  mother.  This  person,  whilst  assisting  in  the  toilette  of 
the  bride,  and  just  fasten ing  the  elegant  chain  round  her  neck,  said  tö 
her,  with  a  deep  sigh:  ^' God  grant  that  this  trinket  may  bring  more 
blessing  than  its  late  mistress  has  bequeathed  with  it" 

When  the  frightened  bride  asked  what  she  meant,  the  maid  confided  to 
her  that  her  late  mistress  had  endeavoured  with  her  last  breath  to  dis- 
suade  her  son  from  carrjing  out  his  intention  ;  and  then  had  hand^d  to 
him  the  chain  from  her  jewel- box,  beseeching  him  with  kindly  words  to 
present  it  to  that  young  lady  whom  she  would  select  as  her  daughter. 
Bat  her  son  replied,  with  ^  nrm  voice,  ^'  Dear  mother,  I  will  place  thö 
jewel  round  the  neck  of  the  virtuous  lady  of  my  own  choice,  who  is 
worthy  of  your  love  and  blessing."  When  the  mother  saw  that  he  was 
so  steadfast  in  his  resolution,  she  dismissed  him  with  great  wrath,  and  c^- 
ctaimed  in  an  angry  voice,  when  he  was  gone,  ^*  If  he  hangs  this  precioüs 
j^wel  round  the  neck  of  that  parson's  wencb,  it  shall  be  a  curse  to  her. 
May  she  one  day  be  strangled  with  it!"  And,  after  this  wicked  Speech, 
she  expired,  unreconciled. 

This  Information  sorely  afflicted  the  bride ;  she  would  not  grieve  her 
Gnsband  by  despising  his  gift,  and  yet  she  was  seized  with  a  feeling  öf 
horfor  at  the  accursed  jewel  so  that  she  could  scarcely  venture  to  put  it 
oh. .  And  the  little  bell — the  only  one  which  had  remamed  on  the  steeple 
itom  the  time  of  the  war — was  already  summoning  her  to  the  altar,  where 
h^r  father  was  in  attehdance  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  tbeir  union.  Then 
she  thought  of  Almighty  Gbd,  whose  mercy  is  greater  than  the  wrath  of 
m^n,  commended  her  soul  and  body  to  His  protection,  and  bade  the 
maid  to  fasten  the  chain. 

.Alluding  to  the  grievous  times  in  which  their  married  life  commenced, 
the  fäther  comforted  them  with  the  words  of  the  psalm:  '*For  Thou, 
iaorif  art  my  hope;  Thou  hast  set  Thine  house  of  defence  very  high. 
There  shall  no  evil  happen  unto  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh 
thy  dwelling.  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee  :  to  keep 
tf^ee  in  all  thy  ways." 

In  the  bridal  Chamber,  Ann  confided  to  her  husband  the  dreadful 
story  which  Juliana  had  told  her,  and  urgently  besought  him  to  pray 
with  her,  that  the  curse  of  the  harsh  mother  might  be  averted  by  the 
gTßee  of  God. 

^  t'hey  lifted  up  their  hearts  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  and  ever- . 
memiful  God,  who  had  of  old  turned  away  the  curse  from  the  innocerit . 
lyife  d^Tobym,  and  changed  the  malediction  of  Balaam  into  a  blessihg/ 
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Ümt  He  mif^  ia  üke  manner  proteet  their  umon^  which  had  begOB  im. 
Hk  fear  aad  loye^  6om  the  malwBotion  whieh  tbe  mother  in  k«r  iafate- 
atioQ  liad  pronotmeed  npon  thcm ;  diat  He  might  vcmchsafB  to  be  giMioat 
vato  tliein^  and  graat  in  Eßs  merey  that  in  the  life  to  oome  they  ndglifc 
briii|^  a  bietsing  to  tbe  mother  who  had  eorsed  them.  And  wmi  tiiej 
had  thus  prayed,  they  saw  a  rery  bright  star,  whoae  rayt  feil  nfßxt  ißJbo 
Am  ehamber.  Then  their  heartt  beeame  lighter,  aad  were  filled  with 
eomlbrt^  and  they  began  dieerfiilly  to  look  forward,  witii  a  apirit  ML  of 
hope,  to  their  future  life. 

TiMke  years  had  ekpsed,  and  their  only  daughter,  Barbara^  was  in  her 
deventfa  year  when  Hr.  Rumble  and  bis  wife  retnmed  ftom  a  chriaten^ 
ing  whioh  had  Isaken  place  at  the  houae  of  a  friend  of  theirs.  All  on  a 
audden  ike  ery  resonnded  through  the  place  :  '^  The  red  doaks  !  the  red 
cOoakar* 

Mr.  Rumhie  had  scarcdy  hastened  away  in  order  to  collect  a  body  of 
men  against  these  savage  and  cruel  hordet  who  were  buming  and  pfainaer» 
ing  the  land,  when  a  troop  of  them  attadced  hia  house^  strack  down  two 
of  bis  sennantSy  and  began  to  search  for  boofy.  Mrs.  Ann  took  her  littte 
dauffhter  ia  her  arme,  but  could  not  escape;  sfae  was  iiurust  wilh  her 
maids  into  a  Chamber,  while  tbe  rest  of  the  honse  was  ransacked. 

There  she  sat  with  her  child  and  her  weeping  maids  in  a  daric  aight) 
and  in  great  angui^.  It  would  not  have  been  diffieult  to  deseead  into 
the  yard,  but  one  of  the  red  cloaks  stood  sentinel  there.  litüe  Barbara, 
who  had  thrown  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  snddenly  ezclaimedi 

^<  Oh»  mother,  your  chain!  Pray  take  off  your  chais,  or  they  will 
take  it  from  ycm." 

Not  mitil  this  moment  had  Mrs.  Ann  been  aware  tibat  she  was  still  ais 
rayed  in  her  best  attire,  and  that  she  wore  die  chain  with  the  jewel  round 
her  neck.  But  the  aigrette,  which  alone  could  open  it,  lay  &r  off  in  hat 
jeweUboz.  Then  with  horror  and  amazement  she  remembered  the  eurse 
of  her  moih^-in-law,  which  was  now  abont  to  be  accomplished;  ine^ 
jndging  fron  the  habits  of  these  luffians,  she  could  only  ezpeot  that  Aej 
would  tear  the  jewel  firom  her  neck,  and,  not  being  abk  to  open  im 
chain,  wonld  miserably  strangle  her. 

Not  knowing  where  her  husband  was  during  tius  dreadful  confosion, 
and  expecting  every  moment  that  the  red  cloaks  wotdd  rush  into  the 
apartm^it,  she,  as  well  as  her  maids,  tried  with  all  their  might  to  un- 
fasten  the  chain,  but  in  vain. 

In  extreme  anguish  and  tbe  fear  of  instant  deatb,  she  lifted  up  her 
eyes  towards  heaven  and  fancied  she  again  saw  the  same  star  which  had 
shone  into  her  bridal  ehamber  twelve  years  ago.  This  revived.  h^ 
courage,  and  calling  on  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  she  once  more  pulled 
yäolently  at  the  chain.  And,  behold!  the  strong  links  gave  way,  and 
the  chain  was  stretched  in  such  a  mauner  that  she  could  pass  it  OTcr  her 
head.  Thus  was  Ae  relieved  from  her  greatest  fear,  and  she  began  to 
hope  that  they  might  find  some  means  of  escape.  Hearing  that  the 
marauders  were  making  a  great  noise  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  she 

• 
*  The  *'  red  cloaks"  (Hothmäntel)  are  the  same  savage  hordes  which  Jellachich 
latelj  brought  to  Vienna,  together  with  his  Croats.    They  are  also  called  Serra- 
zaner,  and  are  natives  of  Morlacchia  in  Dahnatia. 
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endeavoured  to  bribe  tbe  sentioel  in  the  yard  with  tbe  jewel,  to  whicb 
the  maids  added  their  necklaces.  The  fellow  being  irritated  at  getting 
fio  small  a  share  of  the  booty,  was  induced  by  the  jewel  to  allow  hersel^ 
bßr  child,  and  the  maids  to  escape  into  the  yard.  £ut  this  treasure,  in- 
deed,  did  him  more  härm  than  good,  for  in  the  same  night  he  quarrelled 
about  «t  witb  one  of  fais  boon  oompamons,  and  was  slain. 

Mtb.  Aatt  bid  herseif  mth  her  diild  in  a  oellar,  wfaere  they  zemained 
in  grtat  fear  and  isembling,  Suddenly  they  heard  joyful  shouts^  aud  above 
all  tbe  voiee  of  Mr.  Rumble,  who  called  for  them  ;  wherenpon  diey  hurried 
trom  thfitr  biding^plaoe  into  his  arms.  He  had  been  successfol  in  coUeeting 
«  regulär  £»m  of  troops,  ai  ihß  sight  of  which  ihe  msrauders  soddenly  took 
to  flight  with  their  plunder,  which  they  had  hastily  coUected.  Great  was  no  w 
Ihm  joy  and  gpratitude  for  their  ahnest  miraeulous  preservation,  and  wfaea 
"Mxa.  Kumbla  rdbtted  to  her  husband  by  what  means  she  had  effdcted  her 
eici^y  the  Star  again  shed  its  soft  rays  towards  the  place  where  they  stood, 
aad  ri^t  bensath  it,  at  her  feet,  something  glitteiwd  ob  the  gromid^  and 
bah<dd !  it  was  ihe  fiunily  jewel. 

Tlttie  bandits  had,  indeed,  done  great  damage  to  the  wh<de  town> 
eipeoially  to  the  hoitse  and  property  of  Mr.  Rumble;  bat  by  the  industry 
and  eooQomy  of  his  «ife,  and  ander  the  blessing  of  God,  idl  was  again 
ntctfy  ssstoied;  and  Mrs.  Ann  and  her  husband  attained  a  good  <Ad  age 
ia  pBMa  Mid  happiness. 

Mrs.  Ann  never  again  wore  the  jewel  which  had  been  die  cause  of  such 
dangBT  and  Um  means  of  h^  deliveranee ;  only  in  her  portrait  die  had  it 
SBpcresented  aa  a  memcnial  of  the  high  value  in  which  she  held  it.  Before 
her  deaA  she  handed  it  to  her  daughter  under  the  solemn  condition  (hat 
it^filumld  xemain  for  ever  the  property  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family , 
atid  be  pseserved  as  a  sacred  heirloom.  And  as  her  husband's  mother 
had  attached  a  curse  to  it,  so  she  bequeathed  with  it  the  blessing,  tha^ 
aslong  as  the  jewel  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  &mily,  peaoe  and 
Iwppineas  woidd  neyer  depart  from  it. 

ThiB48  die  story  of  the  &mily  jewel.  If  it  is  defictent  in  romantic 
interest,  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  b^ng  true. 

We  WAKO  in  a  ratber  serious  mood  when  grandmamma  £jsmissed  us. 
lu  taldng  leaFe  9i  her,  I  once  more  tumed  round  and  said  ; 

^^  But|  gyandmamma,  there  is  still  a  love-story  in  it ;  if  Mr.  Rumble 
had  not  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Crookshank  there  would  have  been  no 
jewely  no  curse,  and  no  blessing." 

'*  You  saucy  puss,"  the  old  lady  said,  ^'  you  may  wait  long  enough  be- 
fore I  teil  you  another  story." 
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XI. 

In  a  small  room  in  the  nunnery,  dedicated  by  its  pious  fouoder  to  Saint 
Winifired,  sat  two  fexnales,  at  noontime  on  the  same  day  mentioned  in  thp 
last  chapter.  The  eider  had  a  dignified  though  gentle  mien.  From  her 
features  those  livelier  traits  which  give  life  and  character  had  disappearej, 
and  marble  itself  seemed  scarcely  more  white,  more  rigid  at  the  first 
glance  of  the  beholder ;  but  a  eloser  inspeetion  raight  trace  the  line» 
marked  by  the  struggles  to  gain  mastery  over  strong  emotions.  *  Troe, 
there  was  no  wrinkle  on  the  open  brow,  but  there  were  the  pinched 
Corners  of  the  eye,  and  an  occasional  though  slight  convulsion  of  the 
thin  compressed  lips ;  even  now  the  rest  of  the  face  was  composed,  aa 
though  the  muscles  worked  involuntarily,  just  as  a  child  sobs  in  its  sleep 
from  the  grief  it  is  no  longer  eonscious  of.  She  was  leaning  back,  appa* 
rently  exhausted,  and  her  long  white  dress,  which  was  of  the  monastic 
Order,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  saint  fit  to  be  canonised.  Her  hands 
clasped  before  her  were  pressed  in  those  of  her  companion,  who,  sitting 
on  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  gazed  on  her  with  affectionate  sympathy. 
This  was  a  maiden  of  much  loveliness,  whose  apparel  clearly  showed  that 
she  had  not,  like  the  other,  taken  vows  of  seclusion  from  the  world. 
Her  rieh,  light  brown  locks,  of  luxuriant  growth,  contrasted  with  the 
close  cap  and  shortened  hair  parted  simply  across  the  fbrehead  of  the 
recluse ;  yet  was  the  contrast  not  disadvantageous  to  the  latter,  so  be- 
coming  was  it  to  her  more  subdued  beauty,  and  the  settled  melancholy  öf 
her  look.  The  first  of  the  two  personages  was  the  lady  abbess;  the 
other  being  the  young  Ediva,  daughter  to  the  famous  Hereward,  Lord  of 
Brunne.  The  subject  of  their  late  conversation  had  evideutly  been  one 
of  painfui  interest,  and  a  deep  silence  had  followed.  After  a  whil^, 
however,  the  abbess  partially  raised  berself  from  her  recumbent  posturej 
and  laid  her  band  gently  on  the  maiden's  head. 

"Alas!  my  child,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet,  moumful  voice,  "vain 
indeed  are  the  struggles  our  frail  natures  make  to  overcome  these  earthly 
troubles,  though  they  be  but  as  sbadows  and  pass  from  us  even  as  we 
gaze  upon  them.  A.  sudden  woe — and  the  vigils  of  long  years,  mingled 
with  the  incense  of  a  thousand  prayers,  are  bootless — the  heart  renews 
its  painfui  throbbings,  and  pleads  for  the  indulgence  of  its  weakness."    ; 

"  And  surely,  dearest  lady,  for  griefs  like  yours,  this  at  least  is  per- 
mitted." 

"  Urge  not  that,"  rejoined  the  abbess.  "  Who  knows  but  that  each 
repining  tear  may  blot  out  one  shed  for  sin  ?  What  matters  it,  this 
outward  garb,  if  all  within  fits  not?  Oh!  Edward,  saintlike  kingl 
could  I  but  emulate  thy  soul,  then  raight  I  with  calm  contemplation 
regard  these  trials,  which  now  I  scarce  dare  think  of,  lest  flesh  and  spirit 
fail  together."  , 

"  Would  I  might  help  to  bear  them !"  said  Ediva.  "  But  I  can  only 
weep,  which  serves  rather  to  keep  them  in  remembrance." 

*'Thou  share  my  sorrows,  little  one!"  said  the  abbess.  "Thy  tender 
Icaves,  poor  plant,  may  hardly  bear  themselves  the  rüde  ass^ults  of  these 
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Borthem  blasts.  Far  be  this  from  thee.  'Tis  not  permitted  for  a  mortal 
ta  comfort  Editha,  or  «vert  the  bolt  from '  her  iinhs^py  liouse—- nay,  tbat 
has  fallen  already  on  it ;  dire  ambition,  ever  its  bane  and  sin,  rested  not 
from  its  teil  untü  its  victims,  placed  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power, 
should  one  by  one  be  plunged  the  deeper." 

"And  yet  how  glorious  their  fate,  even  in  ruin!"  said  the  young  girl 
trith  enthusiasm.  "Ever  will  the  house  of  Gbdwin  live  great  in  our 
imnals ;  and  äfter  ages  will  hold  it  worthy  of  the  race  whence  Alfred 
Sprung,'* 

'*  Ah !  a  fame  purchased  with  bloody  lines  and  bloody  ends,"  returned 
the  abbess,  **  and  mark  the  doom,  as  it  feil  heavily  on  each.  Godwin,  my 
^ther,  whose  towering  and  mighty  will  swept  every  obstacle  from  his 
path,  until  the  Neatherd's  son  became  the  most  powerful  of  Britain's 
princesy  saw  yet  during  his  lifetime  the  speedy  downfal  of  the  edifice  he 
had  reared,  through  the  dissensions  of  his  sons.  This  did  he  prophesy, 
miserable  old  man,  humbled  and  smitten  at  an  ag^e  when  all  should 
honour  the  grey  head.  As  he  said,  even  so  it  came  to  pass.  First, 
Sweene,  a  self-imposed  exilfe ;  then  Sostig,  fierce  and  lawless,  slain  in  an 
'linnatural  war  against  his  brother ;  and  now,  Harold  and  Gurth — the 
last  and  best — their  £a.te  is  yet  too  green.  O  Harold  I  O  my  brother ! 
in  an  evil  hour  was  the  golden  circlet  pnt  npon  thy  brow."  The  afflicted 
tady  pressed  her  hands  tightly  across  her  forehead,  then,  after  a  pause, 
continued :  ''  Such,  Ediva,  is  our  sad  history.  I  only  now  remain,  the 
mourner.  Nor  has  my  life  been  an  exception  to  this  list  of  woes ;  forced 
from  retirement — a  timid  ^rl — the  victim  of  the  aspiring  aims  of  sire 
and  brothers,  I,  most  imwilHngly,  was  by  them  raised  into  a  Station 
higher  even  than  their  own.  They  placed  upon  my  head  a  crown  I 
doyeted  not,  and  put  his  band  in  mine,  who  took  me  not  for  love  but  fear. 
'Wedded,  but  no  union.  Wife !  husband !  mocking  titles  were  they  to 
me.  Never  was  it  mine  to  know  the  endearing  fondness  of  a  mother. 
'Keyer  to  see  the  glad  father  kiss  his  child,  and  smile  on  her  who  gave  it 
to  his  arms,  making  tbat  day  a  double,  surer  bond  of  love.  Yet  think  not 
1  reproach  him.  'Twas  not  the  fault  of  Edward,  Our  destiny  required 
it ;  and  let  me  bow  my  head  meekly  and  resigned  before  the  justly  chas- 
tising  band," 

But,  notwithstanding  her  last  words,  a  few  bitter  tears  coursed  down 
her  cheeks  as  she  recollected  the  wrong  done  to  her  woman's  nature. 
Ediva  could  not  speak,  but  drew  nearer  to  the  mourner,  and  repeatedly 
kissed  the  hands  which  were  clasped  before  her.  The  loving  action 
restored  the  abbess  to  herseif. 

"  Thanks,  my  gentle  child,"  she  said,  and  stooped  to  press  her  lips 
upon  the  brow  of  the  fair  girl.  ^'  I  have  no  right  thus  to  parade  my 
griefr  before  thee,  but  thou  hast  visited  me  at  a  hapless  time.  Let  me, 
however,  forget  them  awhile  in  talking  of  thine  own  affairs.  Was  it  not 
told  me  tbat  y esterday  thou  didst  receive  a  missive  from  thy  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest  lady ;  a  letter  brought  me  by  my  father's  henchman," 

'*  Is  it  not  permitted  me  to  leam  its  contents,  that  thou  hast  withheld 
Ihem  from  me  ?  Think  not  I  have  become  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
those  I  love." 

"1  dared  not,  lady,  save  with  your  permission,  bring  my  poor  afiairs 
befbre  your  notice — troubled  as  you  then  were.    Here  is  the  writing," 
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^'  DoBe,  I  will  answer  for  it,  by  aaother  band  than  llis  omuj**  rnü  dur 
idbb^a«  ^<  It  18  a  marrel  bow  Uttle  derkabip  is  esteemed  hy  tbe  grtatandl 
^ble  of  the  bmd.'' 

"  Yet»  bcmoured  lady,  the  turmoil  of  tbe  timce  is  tbeir  excosa;  that 
tiiey  know  not  bow  to  wield  tbe  pen»  tbrougb  tbe  bardier  ezereise  of  Ah6 
fl(word." 

/<  Did  not  tbe  great  Alfred  do  botb  ?**  asked  the  abbeas.  **  And  doii 
taj  Uttle  pupil  decry  tiiat  gift  wbicb  cost  her  such  pains  to  leam  ?  Bol; 
let  US  see  wbat  is  indited  in  tbv  father's  scroll : 

'<  <  To  Ediva,  tbe  daugfater  of  my  beloTed  Tnrfiida, — ^Tbis,  my  deai^ 
dangbter,  after  Idnd  greeting,  is  to  inform  you  tbat  I  am  well  in  bealÜL 
In  regard  to  tbyself,  ^ain  as  I  wov^  bare  tbee  witb  me^  there  is  bere  iio 
place  fit  for  tbee»  or  so  «afe  as  in  the  asylnm  wbere  thou  art.  Reman^ 
therefeare,  my  dieox  oae,  for  a  season  in  patience,  knowiag  tbat  as  die 
fiitber  longs  to  embrace  bis  only  ohüd,  he  will  not  protract  tbe  meeting 
longer  tban  need  uiges.  Grreet  the  bonoured  and  noble  lady  who  sproads 
Qver  you  tbe  wings  of  her  protection,  and  nanie  unto  her  my  desire.  Fof 
the  rest,  the  people  flodc  to  us,  and  for  onr  cause  there  is  great  hofMk 
Tbe  sword  I  wear  bas,  by  tbe  boly  Tbnrlstan,  been  dmly  bleined  befon 
ibe  high  altar.  Faiewell.  Tbe  protection  of  Heaven  be  over  yos.  I^if 
from  your  fothe? ^  '  Heeswabd,  Lord  of  Bnmne/ 

*'  W^come,  my  cbild,  is  tbis  permisuon  for  iby  stay,"  said  tbe  ahbess^ 
kindly,  as  sbe  fiiusbed  reading  the  above  concise  and  {oimitiTe  «piatle» 
'^  And  bere»  as  tby  fatber  teils  tbee,  thou  hast  at  least  a  safe  abtding' 
place.  Tbe  Norman  dnke  bimself,  sanguinary  as  he  is,  eipen  had  he  not 
already  enougb  embnied  bis  hands  in  the  blood  of  my  kindred,  wionUt 
yet  respect  tbe  dwelling  wherein  tbe  widow  of  bis  kingly  ben^Actor  ohose 
to  hide  her  sorrows.  Yes,  thou  art  safe-*-8afe  from  all  the  outer  trouUea 
wbicb  assault  die  cbildren  of  tbe  world.  Would  tbat,  with  a  timelyt 
wisdom,  thou  wouldst  £br  aye  avoid  them,  and  bere,  in  steict  sedusicHiy  in 
the  serrice  of  tby  God,  forget  them," 

To  this  propo»tion  tbe  maiden,  boweyer,  was  silent,  and  the  aUbeaa 
continued : 

"  Wberefore  dost  thou  pause  ?  Is  it  still  to  retain  the  painted  joys  of 
eartb,  tbinking  them  real ;  or  hast  thou,  tboughtless  wanderer,  plticked 
from  its  bosom  so  many  flowers  sweet  and  lovely,  feeling  no  thoms? 
How  yain  and  foolisb  is  tbe  beart,  tbat  naugbt  can  wean  affecdon  fiNxn 
tbese  temporal  tbiogs,  saye  hard  adversity,  wbicb  must  strip  off  one  by 
one  tbe  gaudy  coyerings  of  sin,  and  show  tbe  rottennees  beneaib." 

"  And  yet,  dear  lady,"  said  tbe  girl,  "  eyen  witbin  tbese  boly  walls, 
yours^  cannot  forget  Öie  pang  of  human  woes.  There  is  stiU  the  bond 
wbicb  des,  and  the  sympathy  '^ich  will  be  £elt ;  and  is  not  tbe  cry  to 
be  beard,  streng  and  loud,  tnougb  we  shut  our  ears  never  so  dose,  tbat 
being  martal,  we  must  share  alike  mortal  feelings,  wbetber  in  tbe  world 
or  inthe  cloister?" 

A  sbarp  espression  as  of  pain  crossed  the  features  of  tbe  lady  snpenor 
on  being  tbus  reminded  of  her  own  sorrows.  Sbe  resumed,  bowever^ 
almost  instantly  the  rigidly  calm  exterior  usual  to  her ;  duMigb  Hot 
before  Ediya  saw  sbe  had  unwittingly  spoken  a  harsb  truth. 


^  Aks !"  she  smd,  nj^wJAogljf  **  wlMt  soi  hat  mj  diouglitleBs  toB^« 
been  guilty  of  ?" 

"  It  wa9  not  meant  to*  pam  me"  rejoined  tbe  abbeM,  g^näy;  <'  Bot  to 
x$muaB^  Thinksot,  mj  ohild,  I  soogbt  to  vage,  thsk  wiiile  weranotitice 
tlie  feverisli  exintaBeDts  of  ihe  gay  trifler^  we  eui  ar  iroold  elose  oov 
lieurts  to  human  emotiong.  Yet,  mm  tlie  dUkneat  wotkings  of  the  iäe^ 
xmmed  passions  on  the  soul.  Hope,  which  is  bullt  on  holy  fear,  poiiit»  to 
a  happj  and  a  sure  fidffiment ;  wolle  to  tbe  wotld's  poor  devotee  it  leads 
but  on  a  devious  path,  and  ends  in  diflappointmeiit.  Grief,  whidi 
ebaateneth  ihe  gaint,  hath  onljr  for  the  sioner  repining  and  despair«  So^ 
too,  wlth  all  tbe  various  elements  forming  cor  being :  in  nameonly  ahke, 
they  bring  lesults  bitter  or  sweat^  even  at  tbey  that  travaü  widi  them  are 
wiiB  inchooslng  hea/?en  or  earth,    Doit  thou  conslder  this  f* 

*'Ahl  dear  ladfy"  aniwered  the  nudden  frankly,  *'  I  afcould  b^en^ 
heart  did  I  dMy,  tnat  of  my  own  free  will  I  would  laaTe  my  fiither's  house 
to  dwell  &r  aye  in  a  nun's  eell.  I  am  a  warrlor's  daughter,  and  have 
too  much  a  wild  and  restleas  gplrit  e'er  to  fit  me  fbr  äie  calm,  unramd 
nnind  of  dutaes  bere  perfonned/'' 

As  ibe  abbess  was  about  to  r^ly  ihe  doosr  opened,  and  a  mm  of  soor 
and  forblddlng  aspect  entered  the  apartment. 

''  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  sister  Genevleye?''  atked  ihe  ic^rior, 
tanm^  to  the  new  comer. 

**  £bfy  mother^^  answered  the  nun,  in  a  Totce  faanh  and  unpleatt&t 
aeher  lookjS^  ^^they  hai^e  brought  hither  a  woonded  youth  to  be  tesded 
dPhis  hmi»*  Thus  do  men,  reckless  of  their  lives,  seek  to  cumber  the 
house  of  peace." 

'^  Alas !  that  to  it  is/'  said  ihe  abbess ;  ^  yet  we  may  not  refuse  them 
m  their  extr^mty  our  good  offiees.     Who  accompanieth  the  youth  ?" 

«  Two  men." 

^'  Let  tiiem  coiiTey  their  oharge  to  the  dwelling  of  Irea  Ihe  Falcener, 
fixr  thee  knowest,  sister  Ckinevieve,  It  were  not  seemly  to  adnut  him  here« 
9t&y— *I  will  myeelf  go  with  thee,  that  I  may  judge  what  simples  he 
requires." 

l'he  abbess  rose^  and,  f^owed  by  sister  Gaievieve,  kft  the  Chamber. 
As  Ediva  was  speculatlng  upon  the  age,  appearance,  and  blrth  of  the 
woanded  young  man**«-a  maiden's  musings — a  pretty  damsel  appeared. 

<'  'Tis  Sweene/'  said  she,  eageriy,  as  £e  tripped  forward. 
.    «  Who— he  that  Is  hurt  ?" 

'^No,  no^  thank  heaven,"  rejoined  the  girl;  ^^  hkn  I  kaow  not,  but 
guesB  to  be  one  whom  the  grim  Hembore,  Sweene's  master,  hath  adopted/' 

^  Aie  they  alone  ?"  asked  Ediva. 

"  No.  There  is  an  old  man  wlth  them,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  Ghft- 
ton%  haiong  heard  Sweene  speak  of  a  companion,  old,  hasl^  in  temper, 
maghf  yet  so  attached  to  him  that  they  are  zarely  separate.' 

^  Old  and  ill-tempered  ?"  cried  Ediva.     *^  A  choice  companion,  troly.^' 

^  I  spied  them  from  tbe  leaded  turret,"  continned  Githa,  "  whither  I 
had  gone  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  look  on  ihe  blue  sky,  things  right 
scarce  here  in  the  nunnery.  Seeing  them,  I  stayed  not  to  reason  wüh 
myadif  upon  Iheir  ooming,  bat  flew  to  the  portal  wichet,  and  heard  the 
ladj  abbess  without  arder  them  hence  to  iaie  falconer's  cotta^.  Is  it 
netproroking,  when  tbe  slck  youth  u%ht  bare  been  better  tendedhers? 


How  it  would  have  relieved  .  this  weary  round  of  inatiDS^ .  nooiis,  micU 

' ;. ^  Ay,  doubdesQy  and  with  Sweene  also  here,"  suggested  Ediva» :  , 

^^  Anud  if  I  öwn  it,  lady,  it  is  no  shame  for  one's  own  baohelor.  Besid^i/j 
I  inay  well  widh  the  place  more  cheerful,  for  there  seems  a  verj  wtch^' 
dfafft  aboüt  it,  which  tumeth  every  one  dull  that  comes  within  the  mag^  . 
cbcle  of  its  influence."  '. 

'^  Now,  fie  on  tbee,  Githa,  and  ihe  saints  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  the  ^ 
yoüiig  lady,  fervently.  ''  Surely  it  was  the  Suggestion  of  the  evil  one/ 
prom^ting  thy  tongue,  which  compared  the  holy  seclusion  of  this  conse*  ' 
cräted  house  to  a  magician's  spell.'^ 

"  Rather/'  replied  Githa,  '*  the  promptings  of  a  spirit  immured  in  cells  ■ 
and  doisters,  longing  for  the  green  meads  of  Lincoln.     My  merriest 
laughs,  dear  lady,  here  retum  to  ine  in  melancholy  wail^  ;  and  I  dare  not 
utter  a  jest,  for  the  refirain  comes  on  my  ears  like  a  funeral  dii*ge." 

.  '*  Truth,"  Said  Ediva,  with  a  gentle  sigh.     <' Yet,  Githa,  this  is  our 
sanctuary,  and  the  lady  abbessis  a  kind  and  dear  protectress." 

"  Yet  doth  her  presence  add  to  the  gloom.  There  is  that  on  her  &oe 
which  says,  '  Mirth  never  shall  come  here.'  I  never  see  her  but  I  am 
fit  to  weep  with  sadness.*' 

"  Alas !  poor  lady.** 

''Then  for  anotner  spur  to  aid  our  spirits/'  continued  the  damsel; 
'^  take  we  the  opposite  of  the  lady  mother,  even  the  good  sister  Gene- 
vieve.  She  is  a  Compound  of  crab  and  camomile,  crooked  in  body,  mo* 
tioned  like  an  ape,  sour  in  her  looks,  unpleasant  in  her  breath,  and  with 
a  voice  so  cracked  as  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge.**  i 

^^Hush,  mad  wench,"  cried  Ediva,  laughing.  '*  Should  she  hear  the^ 
thou  art  like  to  find  she  hath  not  shrewish  qualities  for  naught.  As  I 
live  that  is  her  step,  and  here  she  comes." 

The  unamiable  nun  re-entered,  and  as  she  did  so,  cast  an  eye  fiiU  of 
envy  and  malice  upon  the  blooming  beauty  and  joyous  faces  of  the  twa  ' 
yöimg  g^rls,  as  they  now  endeavoured  to  compose  their  featiures  with  :a 
somewhat  whimsical  attempt  to  look  demure. 

''  I  trust,  sister  Genevieve,  the  young  man  is  not  much  hurt,"  said 
Ediva. 

^'Doth  it  concem  thee  aught,  maiden?**  iuquired  the  nun,  sharply.  : 
**0r  dost  thou  inquire  merely  from  the  vain  curiosity  which  is  bred  of 
idleness  ?"  .; 

'*  Surely,  sister  Genevieve,  it  is  allowed  us  to  express  our  hope  thatsiok- 
ness  is  not  unto  death.     And  oh !  'tis  a  hard  thing  to  die  in  one's  youtL"   < 

"Those  that  live  aright  have  no  fear  of  death,"  remarked  sister 
Genevieve.  / 

"  Right,  sister,"  put  in  Githa ;  "  and  to  those  that  be  old  and  ugly,  we    . 
vrill  wish  them  good  speed  on  their  joumey  to  another  world.     But  now  • 
the  case  is  altered — here  is  a  young  man,  and  a  right  comely  one  too, 
that  might  grace  a  lady's  side,  either  at  the  banquet-hall  or  the  hawking-    : 
field.     Truly  I  would  not  for  my  best  wimple  that  he  should  come  to 
härm." 

'*  Mother  of  Jesus !  hear  not  this  fiippant  creature !  What  vanitiefl  ; 
are  these !"  and  the  nun  with  pious  horror  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiliagv  v^ 
whereon  they  remuned  fixed  for  some  seconds ;  a  spectacle  which  caused  :) 
the  xmschief-loving  Githa  some  difficulty  in  repressing  her  mirth«     The  .  j 
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sbund,  however,  indistract  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  speedlly  restoring 
tfae  reduse  to  her  former  seif,  showing  at  the.same  time  tnat  her  heayenly 
coDtempla^on  had  not  influenced  the  hardness  of  her  look,  or  softenea 
ibe  aeerbity  of  her  temper.  '<  Your  unseemly  conduct^  damßel,  ill  befits 
the  samctity  of  this  house,  or  the  presence  of  its  devoted  servaqt^"  ehe 
BttkL  '*  Parley  not  with  me,  nor  let  mine  ears  he  polluted  longer  with 
^unds  of  wanton  laughter.**  Proceediog  towards  a  small  cabinet,  she 
thefii  took  firoin  it  some  dried  herbs,  when,  as  she  was  about  to  tum  and 
depart,  suddenly  a  thrill  of  pam  shot  through  her  frame,  and  she  would 
hare  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  Ediva  stepped  forward  and  supported 
her.  She  shrank,  however,  from  the  touch,  for  so  was  the  feehng  of 
peevish  ill-nature  eng^fted  in  her,  that  even  the  ofFer  of  assistance,  so 
gentle  and  well-intentioned,  served  but  to  rouse  her  spieen.  ^^I  ask  not 
help,''  she  said,  ^'  from  one  who  waits  only  tili  I  am  gone  to  turn  my 
infirmity  into  ridicule.  Mischievous  that  thou  art,"  she  added,  turning 
towards  Githa,  who  was  engaged  in  gathering  up  the  herbs  which  had 
Bsdlen  from  the  nun's  grasp  as  she  had  endeäyoured  to  save  herseif  from 
£Alling,  ^Mo!  thy  careless  hands  are  mixing  the  houseleek  and  the 
plantun."  The  good  sister  was  about  to  stoop,  in  order  to  preveut  the 
well-natured  officiousness,  when  another  spasm  caused  her  to  draw  herseif 
upright,  and,  in  that  posture,  unwillingly  to  receive  from  Ediva  the  scat- 
tered  leaves,  which  eise  must  have  remained  as  they  lay,  at  least  so  far 
as  any  physieal  power  of  her  own  was  concemed.  *^  The  delay  ye  have 
caused  me,"  she  then  sidd,  as  she  slowly  made  her  exit,  "  may  prove  pre.- 
judicial  to  the  youth  for  whose  use  these  medicines  are  intended ;  but  I 
leaye  ye,  maidens — ^leave  ye  to  make  merry  with  the  untoward  galt  and 
sufferings  of  sister  Genevieve." 

^'  She  hath  the  true  spirit  of  spieen,"  said  Githa,  after  listening  to  the 
retiring  steps  of  the  nun,  '^  and  blames  right  and  left,  whether  it  be  just 
so  to  do  or  not.  We  caused  her  no  delay.  Heaven  forbid  we  should ! 
Tet  she  charges  us  with  it,  when  the  sole  hindrance  was  a  cramp  of  the 
Umbs." 

^*  I  marvel,"  said  Ediva,  "  that  the  lady  abbess  can  endure  a  creature 
so  perverse  near  her  person !" 

"  It  can  only  be  by  way  of  penance,"  rejoined  the  handmaiden,  "just 
as  a  monk  bears  flagellation,  or  a  patient  takes  bitter  physic,  for  the  good 
of  his  body.  The  excellent  virtuos  of  patience  and  humility  must  be 
well  exercised  in  making  sister  Genevieve  a  companion.'' 

^^  But  teil  me,  Githa,  wouldst  thou  not  gladly  have  taken  the  sister's 
pläoe,  and  thyself  have  accompanied  the  abbess  to  the  falconer's  house  ?^ 

"Nay;  were  it  but  for  the  seeing  of  Sweene,"  replied  Githa,  '*I 
would  leave  it  to  the  young  man's  skill  and  promptness  to  meet  with  me 
as  he  might.  But,  dear  lady,"  she  added,  sadly,  ^'my  father  fought  at 
Senlac,  and  alas !  I  have  not  since  heard  of  him." 

"  Dry  thine  eyes,"  said  Ediva.  "  Thou  thinkest,  then,  that  Sweene 
may  have  leamt  his  fate  ?" 

"  Yes,  lady." 

"  I  will  Petition  the  lady  abbess  on  her  retum  that  thou  mayest  visit 
this  lover ;  and  should  he  bring  ill-tiding^s  of  thy  father,  he,  better  than 
another,  may  at  least  comfort  thee  for  the  loss.  In  the  mean  time  let 
US  to  <Mtr  tapMry  work,  lest  it  be  said  that  we  are  more  nimble  with  our 
tongues  than  our  fingers.*^ 
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THE  C1UM£A. 

Tae  Crimda  ptesents  itself  to  us  at  the  present  moment  as  a  reffk«i  ctf 
pecuHar  interest.  It  is  a  land  of  peculiar  fertility,  won<)rou8r)r  fio« 
cKmate,  and  nnboimded  natural  resources.  *'The  ever-v^tlant  laut«!^'' 
says  Pallas,  **  grows  beside  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  ar 
the  date-tree  ;  high  hills,  masses  of  rock,  streams  and  cataracts,  vcnraaiit 
fields  and  woods,  and  the  sea,  that  bounds  the  horizon,  renders  the  land« 
scape  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by  poets.  The  nmple  Hfe  o( 
the  ^ood  Tartars,  their  cottages  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  coneealed  btr 
the  thick  foHage  of  surroundmg  gardens,  the  flute  of  the  shepherd,  m$ 
flock  scattered  on  solitary  hills,  remind  the  stranger  of  the  golden  aee.*^ 

The  Crimea  is  peninsulated,  compact,  well  capable  of  being  held  m  8 
long  time  against  superior  forces.  It  has  been  made  the  seat  of  Rnssisa 
naval  and  mercantile  strength  in  the  Black  Sea,  which,  indeed,  it  so  dom^ 
nates,  that  whoever  holds  tne  Taurian  peninsula  ought  also  to  be  mästetet 
— as  &r  as  man  can  be  so— -of  the  treacherous  Euxine.  Almost  all  aie 
more  or  less  fiimiliar  through  books  of  modern  travel  with  its  more  lemaik« 
able  featnres  in  the  present  day,  and  its  striking  reminiscences  of  thd 
past.  Richly  endowed  by  nature,  the  Taurian  Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  has 
always  been  coveted  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Vastoral 
nations  have  contended  for  possession  of  its  monntains;  oommereiai 
nations  for  its  ports  and  its  renowned  Bosphorus ;  warlike  peoples  hate 
pitched  their  tents  amid  its  ma^ificent  Valleys  ;  all  have  coveted  a  foot* 
mg  on  that  soil,  to  which  Greek  civilisation  nas  attached  such  briffiattt 
memories. 

We  have  Sebastapol"*,  with  its  docks,  and  arsenals,  and  fortifications,  so 
long  threatening  the  Sultan's  empire,  and  now  keeping  the  fleets  of  thiee 
nations  at  a  respectable  distance — we  have  the  ruins  of  Kherson,  an 
Heradean  colony,  founded  600  years  b.c.  on  the  cape  of  game  name— » 
Inkermann,  the  city  of  caves  and  sepulchral  grottoes — Balaclava,  the 
Cembalo  of  the  Genoese,  now  the  humble  capital  of  a  little  Greek  cölony 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  nimibering  several  villages  wit& 
600  families,  and  a  pretty  town  surrounded  by  mountains  with  balconied 
houses  and  trees  rismg  in  terraces  one  above  the  other — Nicolaief,  with 
its  museum  of  antiquities — Baghtchi  Sarai,  or  the  garden-palace  of  the 
Tai*tars,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Khans,  which,  previous  to  the  Mus- 
covite  conquest,  could  vie  in  power  and  opulence  with  the  great  dties  of 
the  East,  and  is  even  naw  the  most  interesting  town  in  tibe  Crimea»  iti 
mosQues,  shops,  and  cemeteries,  and  still  more  so,  its  courts,  gardeni^ 
and  kiosks  of  the  barem  of  the  oldpalace»  reminding  the  traveÜer  of  die 
best  parts  of  Aleppo,  Baghdad,  and  Damascus — ^the  mountain  ol 
Tchufut  Kalah,  the  stronghold  of  the  Karaim  or  Karait  Jews — ^the 
Russian  capital  of  Simpheropol,  cold,  cheerless,  and  monOtonous,  upon 
the  usual  plan  of  comprising  ten  times  as  many  houses  as  it  possesses — 
Jdangup  Kalah,  a  mountain  stronghold  which  has  played  an  imp(»rtant 
part  in  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Crimea,  and  has  been  in  tums  possesaed 
by  Goths,  Turks,  and  Tartars — the  forests,  rocks,  gardens,  villages,  vilfafl» 

*  The  mod^cn  Greeks  j^nounce  the  bp  v— hence  Sevastapol  for  SebastapoL 
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and  palaoes  of  AkMipkft--^Iakay  with  its  steunen,  ito  elegant  buildbgs^ 
and  faftndn^nie  hotek^  ihe  abode  of  opvüenee  and  pieatoie— Sc^daya,  or 
Su  Tag^  ^  mouatain  water/'  wboae  once  aaimated  harboor  is  aow  da** 
d|«led^  atid  grass  grow»  in  tke  street«,  ttcMUen  o£.j€nte  bj  the  dbgut 
Chneiw  <^  the  LoMr  Empin,  the  irietorioos  Komans,  and  tiie  ptovd 
citiaeiiB  of  Genoa— Tfaeodoria,  the  Ca£GA  of  the  Genoesa^  and  the  spien«* 
did  metropolis  of  Grenoese  dominion  in  the  BWusk  Sea,  now  str^ped  of 
sfL  p^itieal  and  oommexoial  importance— Kerich,  a  Rusaan  town  of  jes- 
tmfff»  whidi  has  riaen  v^n  the  ruins  of  Panticapea^  the  most  c^ebrated 
cf  all  um  Miksian  oolonies,  and  whoee  aocient  ^ories  it  has  been  in  vain 
att^npted  to  reTive — such  are  ovfy  a  few  of  the  spots  of  interest  and 
nuirk  oontained  in  this  mest  fiMrouied  eountry. 

The  power  and  prospeiity  attuned  bj  the  dififerent  colonies  whieh 
hai«  at  ^raffioos  times  häd  the  Criaaea^  or  portions  of  that  remarkable 
penkisnla»  alone  aUest  to  ita  politicai  and  commercial  importance.  The 
JMQteeians  fonaded  their  firat  colonies  in  the  middle  of  the  seyenth  cen- 
taiy  bdbre  Chvisty  in  the  eastera  part  of  Tauris — ^the  little  regicm  which 
we  now  eattthe  peninsiila  of  SLeaich.  Theodosia,  Xymphea,  Paattteapea, 
and  Mirmikioe,  were  ereoted  on  the  shore  of  the  tittle  peninaala»  and 
saatMed  aa  oaapopta  §oir  the  thriviag  oolonista. 

The  agficultural  pvosperity  which  attended  npon  the  laboura  of  the 
lißftssiana  was  quidcly  kiiown  in  Gveeee^  wfaenoe  it  oecasioned  &esh  and 
ia^oiteit  «aaigration&  The  Heiadeans  soon  fbUowedy  and  s^acted  fbr 
of  their  aettlement  the  little  peninsula  of  Trachea.  Thus  were 
the  Atnodations  of  the  eeldbrated  r^dblic  of  Khersonesus,  or  Kher- 
aan,  wlm^  subsisted  gieat  and  prospccous  for  moiie  tkan  1500  yeaz% 
and  the  aapital  of  whidi  having  beoome  the  temporary  conqucat  of  a 
Grand-Dake  of  Russia,  in  the  tenth  Century,  was  the  etarting-poiat  of 
that  gteai  rdigious  rerolntion  i^ich  completely  dianged  the  mce  aad 
the  destinies  of  the  Muscovite  empire. 

Iieaeont  havii^  relieved  the  Athenians  of  the  thirtleth  imposed  on  ez- 
portedcom,  the  Cinnnenan  peninsula  beeame  the  granary  of  Greece,  and 
aeaehants  floaked  to  Theodosia  and  Panticiqpea,  where  they  proenzvd  at 
the  some  tlaoe  wool,  fuxs,  and  all  those  salted  proräions  which  still  con- 
stitute  jone  of  the  chtef  riches  of  Sonthem  Riassia. 

Ihsrfkß  the  dangeroas  vicinity  of  the  Sarmatiaas,  the  kingdom  of  tha 
Bosphorua  (Boi^ioras  dmmerias)  enjoyed  perfeot  tranquillity  for  above 
300:yeai89  and  through  a  steady  and  rational  poHcy  increased  in  pros- 
perity  Mid  riches,  until  the  conquest  of  Greeee  by  tne  Romans  aubverted 
ali  the  omnmeicial  relations  of  the  EasL  At  that  period  the  Bospho- 
naas,  altacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  too  weak  toresist  them,  threw 
tttema^yes  into  the  arms  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who  turned  their 
State  iaio  a  province  of  Pontus,  and  bestowed  it  as  au  appanage  on  bis 


Afite  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  implacable  enemy,  Rome  maintained 
die  tnaitor  Hiaznaces  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Bosphorus ;  but  the 
aew  prifices'  sovereignty  was  merely  nominal,  and  ^e  successors  of  the 
Pontie  pnnees  laigned  oaly  in  accordanoe  with  the  eapnce  of  the  Roman 


Abont  the  middle  of  the  first  Century  after  Christ  the  Alans  entered 
the  Tauris,  devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  ooantry,  and  entbdy  de«» 
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^troyed  Tfaeodpsia,  yrtdch  had  offered  them  some  reisistance.  They  Were. . 
jollowed  by  the  Goths,  who  in  their  turn  became  masters  of  the  peuüiV 
sula.  But  far  irom  abusing  their  yictory,  they  blended  tbeir  race.Witb' 
that  of  tbe  vanqoL^ed,  founded  numerous  colonies  on  the  vast  plaiki^ 
north  of  the  hiUy  re^oo,  and  followed  their  natural  bent  for  a  sedentaiy 
life  and  rural  occupations.  The  Tauric  Khersonese  now  entered  on,  a 
firesh  period  of  tranquillify  and  agricultural  prosperity. 

The  remote  and  inaccessible  position  of  the  little  republic  of  Kherson^  . 
presenred  its  independence  during  all  these  early  barbarian  invasiönä. 
In  Diocletian's  time,  the  Khersonites,  whose  dominions  extended  öV€H^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  elevated  country,  had  concentrated  in  their  owii 
hands  almost  all  the  commerce  that  existed  between  the  Tauris  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  republic  was  the  most  powerful  state  öf 
the  peninsula,  when  war  broke  out  between  them  and  the  Sarmatians, 
who  had  already  seized  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  given  it  to 
a  king  of  their  own  nation.  The  struggle  between  the  two  rival  nations 
lasted  nearly  a  Century,  and  the  Sarmatians  having  been  at  last  expelled, 
the  Bosphorians  again  enjoyed  some  years  of  freedom  and  qmet.  But 
the  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  unfortunate  peninsula  was 
soon  visited  by  the  most  violent  tempest  that  had  yet  desolated  it.  The 
HunSy  from  the  heart  of  Asia,  came  down  to  the  Asiatie  side  of  the 
strait,  and  soon  the  terrified  Bosphorians  beheld  those  furious  hordes 
traversing  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  had  for  a  while  arrested  their  progress. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Milesians  was  then  extinguished  for  ever 
(a.D.  375).  The  numerous  colonies  of  united  Goths  and  Alans  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  all  the  rieh  agricultural  establishments  of  the  comitry 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  Still,  protected  by  their  isolated  position,  and 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  invading  torrent  passed  by,  rushing  ta|> 
wards  the  westem  regions  of  Europe,  the  Khersonites  alone  escaped  ihe 
devastation. 

The  Tauris  was  stiU  sufFenng  under  the  effects  of  the  frightful  dis- 
asters  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Huns,  when  it  was  again  ravaged  by  Aea 
disbanded  hordes,  after  the  death  of  Attila.  The  Khersonites  were  now 
in  jeopardy,  and  in  their  alarm  they  sought  the  protection  of  the  Easteni 
empire.  Justinian,  who  then  reigned  at  Constantinople,  acceded  %p 
their  request,  but  he  made  them  pay  dear  for  the  imperial  protection» 
Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  erected 
ihe  two  strong  fortresses  of  Alouchta.and  Grourzoubita  on  the  southehi 
coast,  and  the  republic  of  Kherson  became  tributary  to  the  empire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  Century  (a.d.  697)  the  Crimea  waö 
invaded  by  the  Khazars,  hordes  that  having  accompanied  the  Huns,  had 
settled  in  Bersilia  (Lithuania),  and  had  been  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom  by  Attila  himself.  For  the  period  of  a  Century  and  a  hali^  the 
Khazars,  who  gave  their  own  name  (Khazaria)  to  the  peninsula,  held 
sway  in  Southern  Russia  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  next  dominant  power  was  that  of  the  Petchenegues,  and  imder 
their  sway  ihe  trade  and  commerce  of  the  peninsula  revived,  and  the  portS 
of  the  Crimea  supplied  the  merchants  of  the  Lower  Empire  wiih  purpl^ 
fine  stuffs,  embroidered  cloths,  ermines,  leopard  skins,  fürs  of  all  kinds^ 
pepper,  and  spices,  which  the  Petchenegues  brought  from  the  regions  (a 
the  Kaban,  the  Cyrus,  and  ihe  Araxes. 
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,^The  dominion  of  the  Petchenegues  lasted  150  yeam,  and  then  thej 
fnemselves  experienced  tHe  hte  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Khazarä, 
^sailed  by  the  Komans,  whom  the  growth  of  the  Mongol  power  hää 
ei^pelled  from  their  own  territory,  they  were  beaten  and  forced  to  returÜ 
ipto  Asia.  The  Romans  made  Soldaya  their  capital;  but  they  hail 
^arcely  Consolidated  their  power  when  they  were  obiiged  to  give  place  ix^ 
other  conquerors,  and  seek  an  abode  in  regions  further  west. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Komans  ceased  all  those  transient  invasionä 
which  dyed  the  soil  of  the  Crimea  with  blood  during  ten  centuries.  The 
i^arious  hordes  that  have  left  nothing  but  their  name  in  history,  were  suc«> 
eeeded  by  two  remarkable  peoples  :  the  one,  victorious  over  Asia,  had 
just  founded  the  most  gigantic  empire  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  other, 
issuing  from  a  trading  city  of  Italy,  was  destined  to  make  the  Crimea  the 
nuclens  of  all  the  commercial  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

With  the  Mongul  invasion  of  1226  the  empire  of  the  Tsars  entered 
on  that  fatal  period  of  servitude  and  oppression  which  has  left  such  per- 
nicious  traces  in  the  national  character  of  the  Muscovites.  Russia, 
f  oland,  and  Hungary  were  successively  overrun  by  the  hordes  of  the 
celebrated  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  ;  the  Crimea  was  added  to  their 
euormous  conquests,  and  became  with  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
uiider  the  name  of  Little  Tartary,  the  cradle  of  a  potent  State,  which 
maintained  its  independence  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
Century. 

Ünder  the  yoke  of  the  Mongols  the  Crimea,  after  being  oppressed  at 
first,  soon  recovered;  Soldaya  was  restored  to  the  Christians,  and  soon 
proved  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not  exhausted,  and  that 
nothing  but  peace  and  quiet  were  wanted  to  develop  the  Clements  of 
wealth  with  which  nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  it.  In  a  few  years 
Soldaya  became  the  most  important  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  great  termini  of  the  commercial  lines  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  greatness  of  Soldaya  was,  however,  of  short  duration  :  another 
people  more  active,  and  endowed  with  a  bolder  spirit  of  mercantile  enter- 
pnse  than  the  Greeks,  came  forward  about  the  same  period,  and  con- 
C^ntrated  in  its  own  hands  the  whole  heritage  of  the  great  epochs  that 
had  successively  shed  lustre  on  the  peninsula  from  the  day  when  the 
3(iilesians  founded  their  first  colonies  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
JBeing  already  possessed  of  important  factories  in  Constantinople,  the 
Genoese  had  long  been  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Crimea,  and 
the  immense  resources  it  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  enterprising  men, 
.who  should  there  centralise  for  their  own  profit  all  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Europe  with  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  Indies. 
'  The  rivalry  which  then  existed  between  them  and  the  Venetians 
JBbOcelerated  the  execution  of  their  projects,  and  after  having  secured  the 
^rritory  of  ancient  Theodosia,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
iCaffa,  ^hrough  which  they  became  sure  masters  of  all  the  southern  coasts 
pf  the  Crimea.  Other  equally  profitable  conquests  were  subsequently 
inade  beyond  the  Peninsula.  The  galleys  of  the  republic  entered  the 
Palvs  Mflßotis ;  Tana,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  was  wrested  from  the 
TEartars ;  a  fortress  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester ;  factories 
Twreire  established  in  Colchis  and  on  the  Caucasian  coast;  Amasarah, 
Trebizond,  and  oihers  ports  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  garrisoxie^ 
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snd  ooffimancatimis  with  the  MedUefranean  and  the  far  east  were  llept 
up  by  a  series  of  fortresses,  whicfa  still  ever  and  anoa  sufprise  tot 
trairdler.  The  Qenoeae  colonies  thus  became  the  geneial  emp<mu]li  of 
the  rieh  prodnetion»  of  Ruasia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Fersia,  and  the  Infies ) 
diey  monopolised  for  more  than  two  centunes  all  the  traffic  b#twe^ 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  set  an  exainple  of  how  easily  all  tlue  was  to 
be  brought  about,  which  no  mod^m  nation  bas  bad  the  ent^^^rise  to 
Imitate  even  in  tbese  days  of  iron  roads. 

This  marrellons  speetade  of  the  thriving  power  of  a  small  oommwuSy 
was  destined  to  have  an  ead.  Muhaounad's  Standard  was  planted  over 
the  dorne  of  St.  Sophia  in  1453,  and  the  intereourse  of  the  Crimea  witk 
the  Mediterranean  was  broken  off.  The  destruction  of  the  Genoese 
Settlements  was  then  inevitable ;  and  the  republic,  despairing  of  tbeir 
preservation,  assigned  them  oyer  to  the  bank  of  St  George  on  the  15tli 
of  November,  1453.  The  consequences  may  be  readily  foreseen.  Ca£Ea 
was  foreed  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  Turks  on  the  6th  of  June^ 
1473,  and,  one  by  one,  all  the  points  occupied  by  die  Genoese  fdl  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks, 

Under  the  rdgn  of  the  first  Khans,  who  were  tributaiy  to  the  Porte^ 
the  Crimea  lost  äl  its  commercial  and  agricultural  importance.  Coatiaual 
wars  and  incessant  revolts,  sometimes  £AYOured,  sometimes  punished  by 
the  Porte,  added  to  the  still  deeply-rooted  habits  of  a  nomade  and  a  vaga^ 
bond  existence,  for  many  years  precluded  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 
But  a  ri<^,  fertile  soil,  and  a  country  abundantly  proyided  with  all  the 
resourees  necessary  to  man,  triumphea  over  the  natural  indolenee  of  th« 
Tartars,  just  as  they  had  done  before  by  the  sayage  hordes  that  stieees- 
stvely  invaded  the  Crimea.  The  hill-ndes  and  yalleys  became  eovered 
with  villages,  and  all  branches  of  native  industry  inoreased  rapidly  witk 
the  intenud  tranquillxty  of  the  country.  The  com,  cattle,  timber,  resins; 
fish,  and  salt  of  ttie  Crimea  fumishea  freights  £br  a  multitude  of  Tesads. 
The  commerce  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  true,  was  lost  for  it  beyond  reoorery, 
but  the  exportation  of  its  native  produce,  and  of  that  which  Rnssia  sent 
to  it  by  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  its 
people  in  a  thriving,  if  not  in  an  opulent  condition.  Caf&  shared  in  ihe 
general  improv^nent;  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  became  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  countzy,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  and  its  ad«* 
vancement  was  such,  that  the  Turks  bestowed  on  it  the  flattering  epiAel 
of  Kutchuk  Stambul  (Little  Constantinople). 

The  dominion  of  the  Khans  extended  at  this  period  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  the  indomitable 
mountaineers  themselves  ofiten  did  homage  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Crimea.  The  Tartar  population  was  divided  in  those  days  into  two  great 
dasses :  the  descendants  of  the  first  conquerors  and  the  Nogays,  nomade 
tribes  who  came,  subsequently,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  celebrated  Batu  Khan.  The  former,  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  possessors,  formed  the  civilised  part  of  the  nation.  Possessing 
the  mcmntainous  regions,  and  residing  in  towns  and  villages,  they  were 
both  agriculturists  and  manufacturers ;  whilst  the  Nogays,  who  lived  in  a 
manner  independently  in  Southern  Russia,  applied  themselves  solely  tO 
catüe-rearing.  Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  Crimea  and  its- 
dependencies  when  the  B^issiaa  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sea  of 
Aiof  and  the  Black  Sea  destroyed  all  the  fruits  of  the  great  social  revo- 
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lution  which  bad  been  effected  in  the  habits  of  tbe  Tartars  by  tbe  new 
development  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Tbe  first  Muscovite  invasion  took  place  in  1736.  A  hundred  tbousand 
mepy  commanded  by  Field-Marsbal  Munieb,  forced  tbe  Isthmus  of  Pere- 
cop,  entered  tbe  peninsula,  and  laid  waste  the  wbole  country  up  to  tbe 
nortbem  slope  of  the  Tauric  chain.  Tbe  peace  of  Beigrade  put  an  end 
to  this  first  inroad,  but  the  political  existence  of  the  Crimea  was,  never- 
theless,  yiolently  shaken ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  Khans  were  kept 
in  perpetual  perplexity  by  tbe  secret  or  armed  interventions  of  Russia, 
their  suljects  were  stunulated  to  revolt,  and  tbey  themselyes  were  but 
]guppets  moved  by  tbe  court  of  St«  Petersburg. 

In  1783  Salum  Kuarai  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
IL,  and  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Tartars  finally  ceased  to  exi&t ;  and  with  it 
perished  tbe  last  elements  of  the  prosperity  of  a  land  that  had  been  so 
often  ravagedy  and  bad  always  emerged  victoHously  from  its  disasters. 
Previously  to  this  period,  in  1778,  tbe  irresistible  command  of  Bussia  had 
4etennined  the  emigration  of  all  tbe  Greek  and  Armenian  families  of  the 
Crimea;  and  an  agricultural  and  tradino^  population  had  been  seen  tp 
quit  voluntarily,  as  Russia  pretends,  feitile  regions  and  a  fäYOuring 
climate  to  settle  in  the  wild  steppes  of  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Aboiit'tbe  same  period»  and  under  tbe  same  influenae,  began  the 
eougratioii  of  tha  Tiuiiars  and  Nogays,  some  of  whom  retired  into  Bes- 
sanibia,  the  Danubian  Principalitiesy  and  the  Dobrudscha ;  others  to  the 
Caucasus»  The  beaviest  calamities  feU,  of  course^  on  the  peninsula, 
wbich  wa3  covered  with  fixed  Settlements,  and  there  the  scenes  of  camage 
and  darastation  which  had  marked  tbe  irruption  of  the  barbarians  from 
Afiia  were  renewed  in  all  their  horrors.  The  Crimea  lost  at  least  nine- 
tentbs  of  its  population ;  its  towns  were  given  up  to  pillage,  its  fields 
laid  waste ;  and  in  tbe  space  of  a  few  months  that  region,  which  had 
been  atiU  bo  flourishing  under  its  last  Khan,  exhibited  but  one  vast 
spectacle  of  oppression,  misery,  and  devastation. 

Since  that  period  there  have  elapsed  serenty  years,  during  which  the 
BusBian  domination  bas  never  had  any  resistance  to  encounter  or  revolt 
to  quell;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Crimea  hag  been  unable,  to  this  day,  to  rise  from  tbe  deep  depression  into 
wJucb  it  was  aunk  by  the  political  events  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
Century.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  formidable  fortress  has  arisen  at 
the.  site  of  the  ancient  lUiersonesuS;  that  very  bandsome  villas  have  been 
erected  on  tbe  soutbern  coast,  and  that  luxunous  opulence  bas  made  that 

a^oa  its  chosen  seat ;  but  the  vital  and  productive  forces  of  the  penin* 
a  have  been  smothered,  its  trade  and  agriculture  have  been  destroyed ; 
and  that  sullen  quietude  in  which  the  dwindled  population  of  tbe  Tartars 
now  vegetates,  results  at  once  from  the  destruction  of  all  material  re- 
sources,  and  the  extinction  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  energy  which 
have  come  to  pass  under  the  sway  of  the  Russian  despotism. 

It  is  only  by  a  glance  like  this  at  the  past,  as  compared  with  tbe 
present,  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  political  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  Crimea  can  be  obtained ;  mucb  more  might  be  said  as  to  its  present 
condition  under  Russian  maladministration — ^but  enougb  for  the  moment. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  political  and  commercial  regeneratioa 
of  this  most  favoured  regiou  may  not  become  a  matter  for  serious  con<« 
sideration  in  tbe  present  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
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XI. 
THE  PREYENTBD  8UICIDE« 

*'  Abolph's  recovery,  as  well  as  that  of  Elise,  made  rapid  progreH. 
Halm  was  already  preparing^  to  retum  to  his  work  in  tne  tin  min«, 
when  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter's  conversation  with  Wlesam  re* 
curred  to  him. 

"  What  was  it,  my  child,"  he  asked,  "  that  you  were  saying  to 
Wiesam,  whom  you  called  Fahner  ?" 

Friederike  blushed  and  seemed  confused.  She  then  looked  inquiriog^y 
8t  her  mother. 

"  Teil  your  father  the  secret,"  Madame  Halm  advised  her.  "  He 
will  be  able  to  calm  himself,  and  perhaps  be  comforted,  when  he  leams 
üie  feal  cause  of  his  unmerited  repulse. 

Friederike  then  confessed  what  the  reader  already  knows,  and  what 
she  had  tili  now  kept  concealed  from  her  &ther,  from  a  goodfeeling. 
During  the  last  two  days,  she  added,  the  pretended  Wiesam  had  dis* 
covered  her  presence  in  Zinnberg,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  her  again.  She  had  reproached  him  with  her  fawer's  misfortunes 
and  the  Insult  he  received  from  the  examiner,  but  he  had  demed  any 
knowledge  of  it.  Friederike  had  not,  tili  then,  imagined  that  Wiesam 
and  Fahner  were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  had  only  discovered  it 
ftrough  her  last  interview  with  him.  Halm  became  very  thoughtfiil 
after  this  avowal. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  credit,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  that  Wiesam*« 
passion  for  you  was  the  sole  ground  of  my  repulse.  If  this  were  tme,  it 
would  be  more  than  bad  for  all  persons  who  present  themselves  for  exBr 
mination.  Just  as  easily  might  any  trifling  illness  which  affected  the 
examiner — forinstance,  toothache,  Indigestion,  headache — every  domestiQ 
quarrel,  lead  to  the  same  result.  No,  no !  I  recognise  my  defects  ;  still 
tney  should  not  have  been  laid  before  me  in  that  way.  But,"  he  hroke 
ont  in  righteous  wrath,  *^  that  this  miserable  fellow,  this  imdutiüil  son^ 
would  dare  to  rob  me  of  my  dearest  possession,  that  I  cannot  allow  to  pasa. 
While  I  was  exerting  myself  to  lead  him  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  hß: 
tries  behind  my  back  to  seduce  my  innocent  dearly-loved  child,  and  de», 
stroy  her  etemally  !  Why  did  I  not  punish  him  in  such  a  way  that  he' 
conid  never  enter  my  house  again  ?" 

"  Stop,  Gotthelf !"  Madame  Halm  said.  "Think  that  it  was  thfo\jgh 
Wiesam's  advice  that  our  Adolph  was  saved  from  deadly  peril." 

"  Does  that  justify  him  in  destroying  my  other  child  ?'  Halm  asked, 
bitterly. 

*<  Friederike  will  not  suffer  herseif  to  be  corrupted,"  Madame  Halm 
replied,  *'  least  of  all  by  such  a  wheyface  as  this  Wiesam." 

*^  Constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone,"  Halm  said,  ^'  and  continued- 
flattery  will  eventually  deceive  even  a  virtuous  mind.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striUng  proof  in  the  miller's  daughter,  who,  in  her  despair,  has  murdered 
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herseif.  The  girl  was  my  ohedient  pupil,  and  formerly  behaved  most 
praden<^.  I  should  then  really  yield  to  my  troübles,  if  one  of  my  chil- 
dren  suffered  the  same  fäte." 

*'  That  shall  never  be,  father,"  Friederike  assured  him,  and  confirmed 
thls  promise  by  a  tender  kiss. 

Hahn  afterwards  went  to  the  shaft ;  bat  when  he  retumed  in  the  even- 
ing  after  finishing  his  labours,  he  aroided  any  intercourse  with  Wiesam, 
or,  more  properly,  with  Fahner.     He  preferred  to  make  a  Httle  circuit, 
liirhich  lied  him  past  a  pond  from  which  the  steam-works  of  the  mine  received 
iheir  water.     It  lay  in  a  little  Valley,  above  which  the  autumn  wind 
howied  and  roared  cheerlessly.     At  times  a  blast  of  wind  foimd  its  way 
into  the  yalley,  and  shook  the  leafless  alder  shrubs  by  the  pond,  so  that 
their  summits  bowed  toward  one  another  with  a  hoarse  rusüing  or  gentle 
whisper.     A  solitary  partridge  uttered  its  melancholy  cry  in  measured 
cadence,  and  the  water  ihat  ran  off  passed  with  a  hollow  soimd  through 
the  subterranean  canal.     The  moon  poured  its  pale  light  on  the  peaceful 
^arth  below,  through  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  damp  mists. 

Halm  had  little  attention  for  the  extemal  world.  His  mind  was  too 
much  occupied  with  seif.  It  was  not  until  his  foot  almost  touched  a 
iemale  form,  which  sat,  or  rather  kneeled,  in  a  confused  mass  near  the 
pond,  that  he  came  to  himself.  FoUowing  the  silent  movements  of  the 
form  with  watchful  eyes,  he  fancied  he  saw  it  contorted  by  violeat 
pain. 

'*  Here's  luck  T'  he  s{ud,  in  a  gentle  yoice ;  ''  is  anything  the  matter 
withyou?** 

'  Hie'figure,  whose  head,  neck,  and  ehest  were  wrapped  in  a  thiok 
^hawl,  did  not  reply,  as  it  seemed,  through  excess  of  pain.  Halm  wiuted 
patiieÄtlr  ftnd  silently.  These  words  were  at  length  heard  from  the  lipf 
of  the  figure :  "  ELill  me — or  throw  me — ^into  the  pond — and  I  will— 
"bless  Ton  for  it." 

<*  That  18  an  unchristian  wish,"  Halm  replied,  ^^  which  I  dare  not 
fulfll.     WhsLt  drives  you  to  it  ?" 

'The  woman  silently  shook  her  head.  '*  If  you  cannot  help  me,  then," 
dhe  said,  after  a  pause,  **  go — go !" 

"  I  dire  not  do  so,"  Halm  answered  firmly.  "  You  wish  to  commit 
mtirder,  and  that  I  cannot  suffer.  I  am  a  poor  miner,  have  toiled  for  eight 
hours  in  the  earth,  am  tired  and  hungry,  and  would  gladly  be  at  home  in 
the  Wärm  room  with  my  wife  and  children — but  you  force  me  to  stop 
lläre  tili  some  one  comes  and  helps  me  to  remove  you  from  here  to  some 
place  öf  saföty." 

^<  Then  I  must  go,"  the  woman  said,  bitterly,  and  rose  with  difficulty 
to  her  feet. 

Hülm  now  perceived  in  the  moonlight  that  the  woman  had  already  made 
an  attempt  to  drown  herseif  in  the  pond,  for  her  dress  was  dripping  with 
Wiatet.     At  the  same  time,  he  also  guessed  the  cause  of  her  attempted 
suicide  from  her  figure. 
'  Säking  hör  by  the  Shoulders  with  both  hands,  he  said,  severely, 

**  What,  wretched  woman!  you  could  commit  a  double  murder?  »nd 
lä&'iHth  yödrself  an  innocent  being  which  would  immediately  denounqe 
Its  ttnt^timl  möther  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  ?    If  the  eai^tJ^ 
•  VCÄi.  XXVI.  o 
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has  such  miseries  that  you  wiah  to  quit  it,  know  tHat  the  pang^  of  hell 
are  far  more  temble  and  will  endare  to  etemity  V* 
The  woman  had  fallen  again  on  her  knees. 

"  Mj  seducer/'  shejhoarsely  complained,  "  has  deserted  me  and  my 
child.  My  father  rejected  me~*the  world  covered  me  with  shame — what 
should  I  do  longer  on  this  earth  ?" 

"  Live  for  your  child,"  Halm  replied,  stemly;  "  bear  the  punishment 
oF  vom'  sin  with  Submission.  If  the  whole  world — father,  mother,  lover, 
and  fiiend — have  deserted  you,  a  gracious  Grod  still  lives,  who  does  not 
punish  US  according  to  our  iniquities,  but  wishes  that  all  men  may  be 
nelped  in  their  time  of  trouble.  Do  you  not  know  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  bears  the  sins  of  the  world  ?" 

'^  That  too  r'  the  unhappy  woman  groaned  in  heartrending  ton^s. 
She  then  threw  herseif  on  her  knees  before  Halm,  and  embracing  his 
knees  with  both  her  arms,  she  sobbed  out :  "  Don't  you  recognise  me, 
sir  ?  Ah !  you  were  my  faithful  teacher — you  wamed  me  so  affectionately 
-guarded  me  ever  from  vice  and  temptaion,  aud  ik>w  you  must  find  me 
in  this  wretefaed  condition." 

Halm  bent  down  in  surprise,  and  looked  into  a  pale  &ce  that  was 
woefully  changed  by  grief,  psdn,  and  bitter  want,  £rom  wldch  the  veiling 
cloth  had  fallen. 

"  Great  Heavens  !"  he  cried,  "  is  it  possible  ?  Can  you  be  the  miUer's 
daughter — the  blooming,  cheerful,  playful,  though  virtuous  Catharine  ?'' 
"  I  was  that,"  the  unhappy  woman  shrieked  out,  '^  and  now  I  am  a 
dishonoiured  outcast.     Kill  me,  sir — throw  me  into  the  pond  T' 

Halm  took  the  despairing  girL  by  the  arm.  "  Come,  my  dear  and 
still  beloved  child !"  he  said,  soothingly  ;  *'  He,  who  knew  no  sin,  could 
not  condemn  the  adulteress,  and  shall  I,  a  poor  sinful  being,  sfaow  no 
mercy  ?" 

TVith  the  powerfnl  support  of  Halm's  arm,  Catharine  tottered  towaids 
the  town.  The  somewhat  precipitous  path  became  a  Jacob's  ladder  to 
him,  and  in  dient  joy  the  ex-schoolmaster*s  warm  heart  beat,  who  was 
conducting  such  an  unexpected  guest  to  his  family.  The  miller*s  da«gh- 
ter,  who  almost  sunk  beneath  her  renewed  sufferings,  was  laid  on  the 
schoolmistress's  bed,  and  Halm,  forgetting  his  fatigue  and  huns;er,  pre- 
pared  to  fetch  the  doctor.  Beforenandi  however,  he  drew  bis  honest 
wife  to  his  breast. 

"  Dearest  Tinel,"  he  said,  widi  joyful  emotion,  "  if  our  Lord  smites 
US  at  times,  he  knows  how  to  eure  again  Eke  no  human  physician  can. 
Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  back,  I  had  my  head  füll  of  that  beautifiil 
Wiesam,  and  now  all  my  fears  are  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  v^d. 
Wife !  look  here  !  I  have  again  got  on  the  jacket  with  the  hole  in  the 
sleeve.  It  seems  as  if  it  brought  me  nothing  but  good  luck.  Maa  le- 
quires  merely  an  externa!  Impulse  to  good  or  to  had.  Such  in  my  case 
18  the  poor  patch  of  cloth  in  my  jacket.  If  the  exercise  of  a  Christiaa 
duty  appear  to  me  ^fficult,  or  I  am  about  to  commit  a  sin,  a  glanc«  at 
that  patch  and  a  thought  on  its  cause  immediately  give  me  strength, 
which  I  certainly  greatly  required  when  ^the  ezaminer  sat  on  my 
Shoulders,  and  when  I  found  myself  lately  alone  in  the  mine  with; Ins 
son  who  tried  to  min  my  daughter,  and  whom  I  could  have  killed  witb- 
out  exciting  any  suspicion.'' 
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Whüe  Ao  womea  wan  eagtkged  in  the  bednxna,  eidior  i&  assisting 
or  consoüng  tbe  miUer's  dnighter,  Halm  laid  fainsdtf /dova  io  vart  aiihe 
siULügHTooiB,  urliere  the  tw»  isifik  ehüdrem  abo  kj,  Halm  slept  as  if  re- 
d&atag  ca.  ctder-dow«,  or  even  HMie  laxuriousiy.  For  las  «oft  pfiow  was 
mcAn^  or  even  joyÄil,  eoasäeace  «frhich,  dmii^  htm  dnama,  (^«Bad 
iBbea^ea's  gates  to  aim.  Wbeci  he  avodce  the  neart  moimag  ^th  ^«sh 
dfcrength  -and  mritB,  his  beiored  Tioel  caxae  to  hb  bed^side.  ßkke  hM  <a 
new-lioni  and  healtfay  «hiid  out  to  hixn,  ^i^hich  lay  on  •  poor  plloir. 

''  He  shall  ke  caalied  Gotthel£,  Mira  yoa,''  the  good^noman  saad,  wtth 
tears  isi  jey  in  her  hoiwst  «j«8. 

"^  A  hoy^  then?*'  Halm  asked,  with  a  Bmik,  and  rose  vf,  ^  Give  me 
.the  ohild  of  sorrow,''  he  thea  adced.  He  toached  die  bahe's  head  gflntly 
iMtb  his  ihand.  "^  Beoome  a  good  maai/'  he  saad,  wäih  emotion,  ^  and 
yoor  «motiMr's  joy." 

^  Oniy  see  f*  Matkme  Halm  oon^iaiiied ;  ^'  therioh  milier'«  graad- 
BSttiand  theae  vaga!  No  caps  oriaees,  ao  proper  wrappera,  and  Fnede- 
3ike*8piliow  Cor :a  bed  !" 

^^  Tne  Son  of  the  Most  High  lay  in  a  manger,"  Haion  <eoinfbrted  her, 
**  and  the  poor  and  lowly  -mS}!  he  exalted.'' 

^<  We  are  poor  and  lowly,"  Madame  Halm  «aid,  ^'  bat  -  ■  ■■■  ** 

Her  Speech  was  interrupted  by  the  children,  who  also  hegsged  Io  «ee 
baby.     The  mother  yielded  Ao  their  wsdMS. 

'<  And  what  does  the  child's  mother  say  F"  Halm  asked.  "^^  Doea  Ae 
now  ^pish  to  pvt  aa  end  to  her  life  ?^ 

'^  She  as  entirely  ohanged,"  Madame  Hahn  answered.  ^^  vShe  lays 
diat  God  has  helped  her,  and  lor  'diat  aeaBoan  and  in  lionour  >of  yoa  tne 
sdald  shall  be  chanstened  GotthcJf." 

^  Bdxme  jmything  eise,"  Hahn  said,  ^'  I  <must  write  to  the  nnller  and 
infbrm  him^of  the  recovery  o£  his  daughter,  whom  he  «fanoied  dead.  May 
•bis  lieart  be  sdfteaed  ao  iSiat  he  may  again  recognise  and  reoeive  die  va- 
happy  girl!" 

Hahn  did  so.  Aftar  ihe  had  pot  hu  letteinto  die  post,  he  went  to 
llia\QBiie. 


xn. 

THE  SHABOW  Ol*  DSA.TH  AND  THE  FENITENT. 

HAmmaLf  the  exanuner's  son,  was  woddng  by  Halm 's  side,  J)eiiea£h  Ae 
-iight  of  the  dimly-^baming  .lamp.  Psem  tune  to  time  die  eaadih  tremhled 
from  the  dinnderof  die  ezplosions,  though  Ihey  took  plaoejit  a  conai-' 
flaoMeidiBtnioe. 

'*'  Weie  I  to  grow  aecustomefl  to  evezything  eke  heie,"  J*ahner  aaöd, 
"aftor  oiie  6f  «these  explosiosis,  ^  I  «oula  mever  ;bear  diis  nncomfiartaUe 
^soonfl.    It  aaems  aa  if  ithe  «eai^  mere  £Edling  in  upm  ns." 

^  And  yetithere  are  msn"  Hahn  sej^d,  gladof  asi  opportnnity  to 
üig^iten  Üis  haart  towards  his  fellow-^orkman,  ^  who  then  miiat  ^mh 

~  '«udaim,  *  Ye  liills  cover  ns — ye  mountams  ^eiU  xqpon  iiflJ' " 

'^  That  iwnild  he  my  «lefy  last  wkh/'  Fahner  jaod»  dncsadnlausly. 
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^  That  I  believe  myself,"  Halm  answered,  seriously ;  ^'  and  this  is  the 
unfortwnate  thing,  that  such  a  wish  is  the  last,  and  yet  too  late." 

^'  It  is  an  allegorical  expression,  and  nothing  more,"  Fahner  said. 

''  Thus  mortals  speak  in  iheir  securitv,"  Halm  went  on  to  say ;  '^  bat 
the  more  will  they  tremhle  when  the  afiegory  is  changed  into  a  terrible 
truth.  You  fancy  yourself  secore,  too,  Wiesam  or  Fahner,  but  when  the 
trumpets  of  the  last  day  thunder  in  your  ears  and  arouse  you,  you  will 
also  tremhle.  Then  a  &ther  with  his  numerous  family  will  appear  before 
the  throne  of  the  Etemal,  and  accuse  you  of  depriving  him  of  bis  Situa- 
tion, bread,  and  honour.  Then,  too,  will  come  a  poor  man,  whose  only 
lamb  you  took  &om  him,  which  drank  from  his  cup  and  lay  in  his  bosom« 
That  father  and  poor  man  am  I,  and  the  lamb  is  my  beloved  child,  my 
Friederike,  my  pride  and  my  joy !  This  lamb  you  would  not  kill  and  set 
it  before  your  guests— no,  poison  it,  slowly,  torturingly,  irremediably  ! 
What  did  I  to  you,  wretched  man,  that  you  would  inflict  such  injury 
upon  me  ?  Oh  !  my  heart  bleeds  in  agony  when  I  think  that  my  child 
could  become  as  unhappy  as  the  poor  being  whom  I  met  last  night  at 
the  pond,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  from  suicide.  She  was 
once  my  pupil,  and  yet  I  did  not  recognise  her,  so  terribly  had  grief  and 
despair  attered  her  once  blooming  face.  Foor  milier  Kühn  !  How  rieh 
am  I  compared  to  thee !" 

Here  the  pick  feil  from  Wiesam's  hands,  and  a  corpse-like  pallor  co- 
Tered  his  face. 

"  Would  you  have  acted  diflPerently,"  Halm  continued,  without  noliong 
his  companion's  surprise,  ''  than  that  wretched  tempter,  who,  after 
he  plucked  the  flower,  went  away  with  a  demon  laugh,  and  exposed  the 
wretched  girl  and  her  innocent  child  to  destruction  ?  Hark  !  another  ex- 
plosion !  Why  do  you  tremhle,  when  only  a  few  ounces  of  gunpowder 
are  fired  ?  But  then — then  howl,  and  tear  your  hair,  and  beat  your 
breast,  when  the  stars  fall  from  the  heavens  and  are  scattered  into  frag- 
ments  like " 

The  preacher's  chastising  lips  were  here  suddenly  closed.  The  earth, 
under,  above,  and  around  him,  groaned,  heaved,  and  feil  in.  All  light 
disappeared,  and  the  lamp  went  out.  Their  ears  were  almost  burst  by 
the  horrible  noise,  which  far  surpassed  any  human  or  superhuman  artii- 
lery.  A  whirlwind  rushed  upwards  from  the  depths  below,  and  threw 
the  two  men  down  with  immense  force,  and  they  lay  there  like  reeds 
levelled  by  the  storm-wind.  A  yelling  cry  of  agony  resounded  through 
all  the  passages  and  shafbs  of  the  mine,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  masses  of 
earth  and  stone  was  mingled  the  noise  of  the  steam-engine  that  hurried 
down  to  the  abyss  below.  Soon  after,  however,  the  silence  of  the  grave 
assumed  the  place  of  the  late  overpowering  disturbance. 

Halm  could  not  say  how  long  his  state  of  uncoosciousness  lasted. 
When  he  awoke,  night  surrounded  him.  He  feared  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  mountain  must  lie  upon  him,  and  that  he  lay  a  liyine 
object  in  a  stony  coffin,  whose  coyer  was  seyeral  hundred  yards  thick,  and 
could  not  be  remoyed.  But  the  band  he  stretched  out  feelingly  Struck  no 
hard  object,  and  when  Halm  arose  from  the  ground  he  was  able  to  stand 
upright  in  the  passage  as  before.  He  was  then  seized  with  an  irresistible 
human  longing  for  liberty — ^for  release.     Spite  of  the  darkness  he  ran 
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along  the  passage  and  towards  the  entrance.  He  paid  no  attention  lo 
the  masses  of  stone  and  earth  over  which  his  hurried  feet  stumbled. 
But,  alas !  he  had  scarce  mounted  two  or  three  steps,  when  his  head 
Struck  a  mass  of  granite,  which  filled  the  whole  of  the  shaft  above  him, 
and  would  not  yield.  He  sank  back  annihilated !  walled  up  in  the 
deepest  bowels  of  the  earth!  What  mortal  would  not  be  oppressed  by 
such  a  thought  ?  And  as  if  to  mock  the  poor  man,  his  fancy  began  to 
paint  the  most  pleasing  featnres  of  the  past  before  his  mental  eye. 
Above  him,  instead  of  the  dark  shaft,  a  blue  sky  was  arched,  the  golden 
sim  poured  forth  his  beams,  and  the  rdoicing  lark  rose  towards  Heaven's 
gates.  He  saw  himself  by  the  side  of  his  dear  wife  and  children,  Walk- 
ing beneath  the  leafy  cover  of  blossoming  fruit-trees,  which  rained  upon 
them  a  shower  of  bloom,  and  concealed  chirruping  birds  within  their 
branches.  Again  he  saw  himself  Walking  through  the  street  of  his  dear 
viUage,  and  young  and  old  nodding  to  him  affectionately.  Then  he  en- 
tered God's  house  in  his  holiday  dress,  where  the  sounds  of  the  organ 
pealed  solemnly  beneath  his  hands,  through  the  lofty  space.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  his  lips,  when  he  stood  at  the  desk  and  read  the  Sunday 
lessons.  He  also  mounted  to  the  belfry  where  the  brazen  joy  and  sorrow 
announcers  hung,  which  his  band  set  in  motion,  to  summon  the  villagers  to 
vespers.  Next  he  looked  down  through  the  tower  window  upon  the  verdant, 
Tichly  favoured  landscape,  over  which  the  evening  sun  poured  its  magic 
li^ht.  He  looked  towards  his  schoolhouse,  to  the  frag^nt,  happy  Jasmine 
ärbour,  in  which  his  Tinel  was  preparing  the  supper-table,  and  placing 
on  the  white  glistening  cloth  hard  eggs,  golden  butter,  and  nourishing 
break,  as  well  as  the  canaster-filled  evening  pipe.  And  all  Halmes 
children  were  collected  round  the  well-covered  board,  and  looking  expec- 
tantly  towards  the  steeple,  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  father, 
that  he  might  come  and  commence  the  meal.  He,  however,  smote  bis 
bf^east  when  the  charming  picture  suddenly  disappeared  and  yielded  to 
the  terrible  reality,  and  tore  his  hair  and  shrieked  for  help  and  release. 
But  only  the  echo  returned  his  despairing  cries. 

"  Heavenly  Father !  hast  thou  then  utterly  deserted  me  ?"  Halm  en- 
treated. 

A  voice  then  said,  eamestly  and  warningly  :  "  Yea,  though  I  walk 
dirough  the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou 
art  with  me :  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."*  Then  the  peal 
of  an  organ  sounded  in  Halm's  ears,  and  he  heard  his  former  parishioners 
anging  the  hymn,  *^  Jesus  lives  and  I  with  him !  Death,  where  are  now 
thy  terrors  ?'* 

And  Halm's  heart  joined  in  the  hymn,  and  his  tears  flowed  abundantly, 
though  less  painfully.  And  he  bent  his  knee  and  his  head  before  Him 
who  is  not  far  from  any  of  us,  and  prayed  for  His  assistance.  After  thiS| 
day  dawned  before  Halm's  mental  eye,  so  that  he  was  able  to  examine 
more  dearly  what  he  had  to  do.  He  looked  for  his  tinder-box,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him.  He  then  searched  about  for  the  spot  where 
he  had  lefb  his  lamp.  In  doing  so,  he  stmnbled  over  an  object,  which 
he  found  on  examination  was  a  human  being. 

*  Ps.  23,  V.  4. 
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.  *^  Sharn«  OQ  too,  Halm,''  hig  c<»iscience  imote  him,  *^  that  tliroi]^ 
yoor  own  tioiiblea  joa  ocnild  ntterly  folget  yonr  comrade  in  misfep* 


Halm  800H  found  the  lamp,  and  lighted  it.  His  firat  bosinefis  after» 
waids  waa  to  xeitore  Fahner,  who  was  still  unconscioas,  to  \m  aensea. 
Hit  awakenii^  was  by  far  more  terriUe  than  Halm's,  and  the  latter  waa 
foEoed  to  ezeit  himselt  to  the  utmost  to  restrain  his  comrade  frona  casry* 
ing  out  a  desperate  design.  He  tore  from  faim  the  pocket-knife^  with 
whidi  he  intended  to  open  his  veins,  after  deaily  comprehending  theb 
teniUe  position,  and  threw  it  hx  £rom  him. 

^*  Apply  youzself  to  €rod/'  Eblm  said,  "  as  oar  wisdom  is  at  an  end. 
Fray  like  Dani^  when  he  sat  among  the  hongry  Uons :  like  Paul  ib. 
pdaon,  or  Üiose  thiee  men  in  the  firay  famaee." 

^  Pray?"  Fahner  said,  with  palEd  lips  aad  distorted  featarea.  ^'  I 
pray  ?  I  caimot  pray— -I  hsve  f<»gotlen — noy  I  cannot  pray — ^bnt  ciHaft-^ 
yes,  eaiae !" 

Fahner  spoke  the  last  words  with  wild  desperatioD)  but  hia  whc^e  bed^ 
tremblad  at  the  same  time. 

*^  Ton  are  rig^t  i^en  yon  say  yon  cannot  pray,"  Hahn  answ^rad 
stendy.  ^*  In  this  yon  resemUe  the  deyfls,  who  axe  foreed  to  believe  la 
the  existenee  of  a  just  God»  bot  tremble  at  this  belief!  Yen  tremble  toot„ 
for  you  were  a  deifil  to  yoiur  own  £athery  the  destroyer  oi  my  ^oi^  happi» 
nesB^  aad  a  demon  to  my  Friederike,  whom  you  wished  to  htäx  with  von 
to  helL  Now  yon  desure  that  the  Inlls  had  £illen  on  yon  and  cmabad 
you^  wken  yon  lay  here  in  an  uneoDseious  state  ?  But  your  awalDening  ia 
anotliflr  wcH'ld  would  have  been  au  the  more  terrifale.  Take  oouxagB^ 
man  I  Listen !  I  will  yield  my  Friederike  in  her  Tirgin  charras  ta  yaut 
pkasyte^  aad  fulfil  everything  you  may  lequest  of  me.  Cannot  ^Sum 
pfomise  delight  you?  Poor  IdoII  If  you  possessed  all  the  treasores  o£  tha> 
world^  yc«  would  be  foroed  to  deqpair.  Inn>ke  your  much-laaded  rcaasik 
to  find  you  a  method  of  release :  summon  to  your  recoUection  all  ti»: 
Sophistries  of  witty  and  clever  phikec^^iersy  that  the  ihought  of  tha  afe 
proachingp,  condemning  etemify  nu^  vanish  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  W&r 
do  you  not  jest  now  at  the  pretenoed  nursery  tales  about  another  wocUl^ 
with  whichy  aocording  to  your  idea^  (m^  superätitious  pec^le  are  terrifiedP 
Ab !  aß,  dl  becomes  here  a  mere  bubble,  which  is  borst  by  the  sichtest 
breath  of  wind  and  leaves  no  trace  befaind.  One  thing  remains  to  us — 
Faith!  It  was  Faxih  which  f^merly  bore  me  up  in  my  despair :  Faith^ 
which  now  aUeviates  the  pai^  of  quitting  this  earth  to  whidi,  alas!  nek 
atrong  lies  bind  me  :  Faith,  which  lets  me  see  Heaven's  gates  opeo  ta* 
raoeive  me.  '  Death,  wheae  ia  thy  sting  ?  I  ask,  firmly.  <  Gvare,  wheie 
ia  ti^  Yietory  ?'  " 

Halm  now  ceased :  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  corapaniony  wIk>  aai 
before  bim  a  {Mcture  of  unutterable  miseiy  and  despair. 

It  was  an  f^g^onising  speetacle  to  see  tbe  two  mioers,  like  two  statae% 
ia  ihair  deep  graye,  which  was  only  dimly  lighted  by  the  gleam  of  the 
lanp,  sitting  silently  o^iposite  each  other.  Xo  soundwas  to  be  heard 
save  that  of  the  dripping  waters,  which  united  into  small  streams  and 
hurried  towards  the  depths.  After  a  while  though,  tbey  increased  in 
size  and  noise,  and  their  fall  into  the  unknown  depth  more  and  more  re- 
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semUed  a  waterfedl.  The  atientive  ear  plainly  hecird  that  the  faDmg 
water  joined  some  other  pools  that  were  coüected  there  previcnuly,  aod 
the  oalculatiDg  mind  recognised  with  terror  that  the  hole  could  not  be 
very  deep,  and  had  no  diannel  of  escape  ;  aod  that,  conseqnentlj,  ihe 
water  would  soon  fill  it,  and  at  length  encompass  the  two  men  that  were 
buried  alive. 

Onlj  Hahn  h«ard  aad  considered  this ;  for  Fahn^  wa»  still  half  tm- 
conscioiMS» 

**  Do  Jon  h§9et,  comrade  in  death,"  Halm  whupered,  as  if  wi^äong  to 
conceal  from  iäiB  water  the  presenee  of  human  bmngs,  **  how  sand  after 
saiid  ia  oar  honr-'g^s  m&s  away  and  swells  into  a  moond  ?  Sood^  per- 
lmp6  ereA  in  a  few  houn,  our  time  will  hare  come !  Matters  will  not 
ccine  90  lor,  that  we  tihaSl  fcfrget  onr  attribntes  as  men,  throngh  the  pangs 
of  iMingei^  and  tear  one  another's  flesh.  Nor  will  onr  throats  be  parehä 
hy  tfae  fTBOkt  of  water.  Bcit  it  wiD  swell  to  a  stream,  beeome  a  delnge, 
wittcb  will  MKffocate  us  after  f utile  remstsmee.  Will  you  dday  yoor  repent*^ 
anee  täl  Um  wings  of  deadi  eneompasg  you  ? — ^tül  your  eye»  are  dosedy 
and  your  heart  no  longer  beats  ?" 

Fafaner  madeno  ref  ly  to  all  Halm's  remarksr  The  ligld  in  tfae  laiter^s 
lamp  ftidDonsd  and  soddcnly  ezpired  throngh  kok  of  oiL 

**  Y<m  have  the  tmder'box,''  Fahn^  now  eried,  recorermg  faii»  vmce  all 
ai  CHoei    '^  Here,  take  my  lamp  and  light  it/' 

"  No !"  Halm  replied,  firmly.  "  For  what  purpose  ?  Let  va  flave  the 
oil  imtü  I  have  lo^  fetch  water  for  our  remshment^  or-^^-we  feel  onr 
hoor  ci  death  s^proaclnng.  Hardened  sinner !  you  are  now  drivefi  into* 
ooter  darimeBS*  I  hear  yovar  teeth  <^ttering  from  fear,  and  I  »hall  soon 
faeat  yo«i  bowling  tiiioagh  despair.  Think,  oh  man!  what  a  gnlf  there 
IS  between  yon  and  Hearen !  Bat  there  is  stül  time  for  yoa  to  be  releaaed 
firon  yoor  pam^bment.  Bot  hasten,  beß>re  your  kst  hoar  approaches» 
Gaaoet  tkia  fdace  of  terror  penetrate  the  hard  corering  of  yoor  neart  ^ 

Aad  H  broke  l  and  in  tbe  sameproportion  as  bis  heart  had  before  been 
daring,  it  was  now  humbled»  Fabner  began  to  weep  bitteriy.  He  sobbed 
tomibiy ;  and  ibea  eried,  **  Yes — I  was  a  wicked  man— an  nnmteful 
sonS  It  WM.  1,  toOf  who  sedneed  the  miller's  daughteor,  and  th^i  deserted 


^Thüenmey  too!"  Hahn  eomplained ; ''  woe  1  woe  \  woe  V* 

*^B4t^''  Falmer  cmtinned,  *'my  father  bears  the  greatest  share  of 
bkaew  At  first  he  let  me  do  as  I  pleascd,  bot  then  tried  to  efaeck  me 
hy  harth,  onmereifal  tmtnoent.  I  shoixld  not  bare  qmtted  Catharine, 
bad  I  not  seen  widi  certainty  that  my  father  would  nerer  bare  con- 
sented  to  tfaia  union*** 

^'Btraded  yootli,"  Hahn  said  stemly,  ^'do  yon  think  that  is  real 
penance  when  yoa  tiy  to  remoTe  the  gnilt  from  your  own  Shoulders  to 
ihose  of  another  person?  You  ought  to  confess  and  bitterly  repent  your 
ans,  and  then  determine  in  your  heart  never  to  commit  them  again." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  Fahner  said  eamestly.  "  Oh !  if  I  could  once  again 
See  the  light  of  day,  what  a  different  man  I  would  beeome  !  my  life 
should  henceforth  be  only  devoted  to  virtue.  Catharine  should  beeome 
my  wife — ^her  child  mine  ;  and  I  would  tum  farmer,  and  procure  bread 
for  myself  and  my  family  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow !" 
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'^  That  you  promise  now,  when  von  stand  befoie  tihe  gates  of  detmkf 
and  judgment,"  Halm  replied  ;  *'  ont  how  would  it*  be,  if  the  sunshine 
again  smiled  on  yon — if  the  world  again  surrounded  yon  with  its  count- 
less  pleasures — if  the  sarcasms  of  the  worldly-wise  again  assailed  you  ?" 

''  I  would  remaic  firm,"  Fahner  assured  him,   **  and  faithful  to  my 

TOW, 

■  ^'  You  may  deoeive  me,"  Halm  said,  impressiyely,  *^  but  not  ELim  who 
tne»  die  heart  and  loins,  and  understands  cur  thoughts  hom  afar.  It 
your  penanoe  sineere,  (jod  will  be  mercifiü  to  you.  But  dose  your 
reckoning  with  Hirn  now,  for,  belieye  me,  you  can  now  pray." 

Halm  lighted  the  lamp,  took  the  empty  can,  and  walked  towaids  the 
entrance  of  the  passage,  not  to  disturb  the  penitent  sinner's  prayer.  He 
only  descended  ten  steps  before  bis  foot  entered  the  water.  He  drew  a 
ean  füll,  and  tlien  calculated  the  time  before  the  water  would  fill  the 
•light  Space  and  menace  their  lives.  He  had  begun  to  g^w  despondeni 
when  the  calculation  only  yielded  a  short  intenral.  But  Judith's  words' 
suddenly  occurred  to  bim,  *'  Would  you  assign  time  and  space  in  which 
God  shall  help  you  ?"  He  then  sought  another  and  extemal  remedy 
which  should  support  the  mental  one.  With  this  purpose  he  pulled  up 
bis  left  sleeve,  and  regarding  the  patch,  he  said  to  himself,  ^'  Would  Goa 
baye  only  sayed  you  from  such  great  danger  merely  to  expose  yoa  here- 
after  to  so  ternble  a  death  ?  Lord,  in  thee  I  put  my  tnist ;  thou  wüt  - 
release  me !" 

The  two  companions  in  sorrow  pressed  dose  together.  They  lamented».  • 
prayed,  and  wept ;  they  feared  and  hoped  in  tum.  The  houn  paased 
away,  but  not  so  the  waters,  which  poured  down  with  increasing  rapidityi- 
and  soon  threatened  to  overflow.  The  lamp  had  gone  out,  and  me 
atmosphere  in  the  narrow  space  of  the  shaft  seemed  to  grow  heayier  and 
more  oppressive.  Halm's  and  Fahner's  eyelids  feil,  heayy  as  lead,  on 
their  darkened  eyes.  A  oonfused  State  of  waking  and  dreaming  oyer^ 
powered  them,  which  made  them  understand  and  feel  their  ternble  pom- 
tion  less  clearly.  While  the  waters  ceased  to  roiur  on  the  left  band  of ' 
the  prisoners,  for  it  had  no  depth  to  fall,  the  mountain  on  the  right 
began  heaving  again.  Whether  the  down-thundering  masses  were 
moved  by  human  hands,  or  by  another  slip  of  earth,  the  now  indistinotly 
hearing  ears  of  the  two  men  could  not  distinguisb.  They  became  mote 
duU  towards  the  extemal  world,  and  their  senses  were  all  confined  to  one 
craying  desire  for  rest,  sleep,  and  unconsciousness.  In  this  conditioa  iti 
made  no  Impression  on  Halm  when  bis  foot  entered  the  water.  ExertK 
ing  bis  dying  strength  and  consciousness,  he  embraced  Fahner  with  bis 
right  band,  and  pressed  his  head  against  his  Shoulder.  Thus  the  ttro> 
prisoners  feil  asleep  in  their  deep  grave,  waiting  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Hirn  who  will,  one  day,  rouse  all  the  dead  from  their  grayes  ! 
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DUBLIN  STREET-CRIES. 

BT  MATTHEW  LYNCH. 

li>üBLlN  has  been  described  as  the  mosfc  '*  cftr-drivingest"  place  in  the 
World ; — as  well  might  it  be  denominated  the  most  street-crying  city  in 
it.  The  Dublin  eries  will  teach  much  to  their  attentive  hearers.  There 
is  a  philosophy  in  these  which  is  worthy  of  being  leamed.  Our  metro« 
politan  cries  are  peculiar,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  criers  give  these 
utterance  is  as  various  as  the  whims  of  the  Irish  people  are  found.  They 
will  teach  to  travellers  in  Dublin  how  difficult  it  U  accurately  to  leamthe 
kUosYDcrasies  of  the  Irish  character.  Sometimes  the  criers  elongate  the 
usual  pronunciation  of  those  terms  by  which  they  announce  their  wares 
fbr  sale,  and  at  other  periods  they  contract  these.  But  length  of  pro* 
nunciation  seems  to  be  their  hobby  as  well  as  brogue — loudness  of  utter- 
ance in  their  crying.  They  announce  a  quart  of  their  wares^  selling 
thero,  by  measure,  as  by  pints.  A  determined  Dublin  crier  in  offering  for 
aale  a  case  containing  six  needles,  exhibited  bis  relish  for  lengthened 
enunciation  of  cry  by  mus  announcing  it  for  sale :  '^  A  needle,  and  a  needle, 
and  a  needle,  and  a  needie,  and  a  needle,  and  a  needle,  and  a  needle-case 
— all  for  a  penny !"  Another  peculiarity  in  their  crying  consists  in  their 
jjoining  other  criers  crying  the  same  article,  in  order  to  swell  the  volume 
of  the  sound  of  the  voices  uttering  the  announcement  of  its  sale  in  the 
died  streety  and  consequently  draw  the  attention  of  the  most  aurably 
obtuse  denizens  of  such  locality  to  the  article  vending  at  their  hands.  The 
wish  to  shorten  the  pronunciation  of  their  cries  is  perceived  in  a  crier  of 
herrings,  announcing  herring  for  sale;  though  very  many  of  the  herring- 
criers  of  our  ci^  elongate  the  word  herrings  in  prociaiming  these  useful 
fish  for  sale.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  are  adepts  in  long  and  short 
pronunciation  of  their  words ;  as  in  Tipperary,  a  Tipperary  man  is  enabled 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  bis  county  as  if  coraposed  but  of  one  syllable. 
And  Lord  Norbury,  a  pttnny,  though  not  a  puisne.  judge  of  Ireland,  a 
native  of  Tipperary,  was  enabled  to  pronounce  T  as  if  consisting  but  of 
a- Single  ^llable,  the  phrase  Tipperary-mutton.  A  native  of  Tipperary, 
who  has  not  studied  English  prosody,  will,  at  a  dinner-table,  request  & 
^rvant  supplying  him  with  a  clane  pleet  (clean  plate);  thus,  in  one 
phrase,  showing  his  countrymen's  relish  for  long  and  short  pronunciation  of 
their  words.  Truth*s  deviation  seems,  as  practised  by  our  Dublin  criers, 
in  those  instances  wherein  it  is  most  easily  detected  by  the  hearers  of  the 
cries;  as  in  crying  herrings  for  sale,  they  will  style  them  as  living — 
'^  Herrings  alive,  alive !"  Now  it  is  a  weÜ-known  £ax;t,  arising  from  the 
formation  of  the  herring's  gills,  that  a  herring  survives  removal  firom  the 
sea  to  land  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Bishop  Whately  has  alluded  to 
an  "  uninquiring  credulity"  being  practised  by  persons  in  this  country  ; 
and  these  herring-criers,  who  at  present  announce  their  selling  live 
herrings,  would  seem  as  practising  it,  as  the  announcement  of  live 
herrings,  by  herring-vendors,  for  sale  in  our  metropolis  was  frequently 
heard  by  our  Dublin  Citizens  in  the  lifetime  of  Dean  Swift.  It  would  be 
a  difficiut  task  to  enumerate  the  numerous  cries  of  Dublin ;  but  sufficient 
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notice  will  now  be  taken  of  them  as  to  ezplain  ihem  satisfMtorilj  to  every 
reader  of  these  pages.     A  stranger  in  our  city  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
a  stentorian-TOiced  son  c^  Hibernia  annoiincne  "  Twenl^-fionr  sods  a 
penny ;''  and  he  may,  if  sitting  in  Dublin  lodgings,  in  hearing  this,  to 
tiim,  startling  announcement,  imagine  hie  annonncing  tbe  sale  of  sods  of 
grass  for  putting  in  larks'  cages,  in  order  to  delude  incarcerated  larks 
into  the  idea  of  their  being  in  a  State  of  freedom,  takisg  tbese  sods  of 
grass  for  the  fields  in  which  so  high  over  they  were  wont  to  soar.     Sooa 
ms  ignorance  on  this  subiect  will  be  dispeUed,  on  his  inqoiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  cry  from  fais  attendant,  the  commumcative  Irini  serraot- 
maid  informing  him  of  his  annonncing  thus  the  selling  of  sods  of  tnrf^ 
vMth  have  been  bronght  to  Dablin  from  an  Irish  bog;  and  by  way  oC 
supplemental  informatioiiy  eould  inform  him  of  the  fact  of  many  stttmff 
(nch)  men  of  olden  ^mes,  poasessed  of  broad  acres,  who  then  owned  not 
as  miich  of  landed  poperty  as  **  would  sod  a  lark.**    In  yarious  forma^ 
by  the  criers,  who  roll  it  abont  in  hand-maehines,  or  expose  it  for  9$ie  in 
large  carts  drawn  by  borses,  is  its  sale  announced  as  "  Blaek  tor^  black 
tur^"  by  the  nomber  of  the  sods  voachsafed  to  a  purchamr  for  one  pemry, 
&c     Torf,  in  Dablin,  is  ffeaerally  nsed  by  oor  Citizens  for  keeping  am» 
and  Üghtiog  fires.     It  is  Black  and  brown  in  colour,  and  band  and  spade 
made.     The  DnbKn  people  find  it,  as  foel,  more  expeunre  thaii  coab 
woi:dd  be,  at  the  prioes  cnarged  for  it  by  peramboktory  taz^merdmits. 
In  bedrooms  it  fonns  an  agreeable  fire,  and  adrantageootly  retaiaiiis  long 
lighling ;  and  to  many  its  smell  is  agreeable ;  still  classicat  schelani  «nglit 
be  adverse  to  its  use,  fearfol  of  its  e^oiling  their  Latimty.     He  will  alea 
be  sinprised  at  hearing,  partienlarly  in  the  less  freqoeBted  streeCs  of  <mt 
metropolis^  the  constant  annomieements  of  '^  Coddes,  eockles  f    ^  Flresh 
cockies,  eockles  alive!'*     ^Cookies  alire^   aüve!''    ^^Fresh  eockles!^ 
and  **  FrefAi  eockles^  live  cockies !"  and  in  oonseqnence  <^  such  bearii^ 
will  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  Dnblin  people  being  greatly 
addicted  to  the  ea<xog  of  cockies.     There  seems  to  be  amneemeot  at« 
taehed  to  the  eating  cJT  cockies  by  onr  Citizens,  and  a  cockle  re-nniflta  of  a 
few  of  a  household  is  attended  with  mirthfalness,  from  which  the  gormtocft^ 
ihe  gi«at  spoil-i^rt  of  youthfiil,  jovial  parties,  or  eonsidered  sneh  by 
their  yoothfiil  members,  is  always  ezduded,  and  the  gay  serraaf*^ 
maid  »  sive  being  present  at  it,  as  its  laughter  exciter;  tms  fact  woedd 
satufitctarify  accoant  for  the  origin  of  the  pkrase,  ^^  to  ndse  the  coddes 
of  your  heart" — as  meaning  to  gire  mirthfalness  to  the  heart     The 
poorest  dass  of  persons  engage  in  this  cockle-sdling  bnsinei»,  disposing 
of  their  shell-fish  at  the  moderate  charge  of  a  penny  a  quart.     It  le- 
qoires  na  oapital  in  the  irendor  <^  this  fis^  to  set  up  in  this  fine  of 
bnsiness ;  all  he  requires  in  setting  op  in  this  bnsiness  is,  a  knife  to  to&k 
up  tbe  cockies  with,  a  bosket  to  contain  them  on  being  rooted  op,  and  a 
string  to  su^^yend  it  from  his  neck ;  the  Cookies  will  be  gathei^d  br 
bim  off  the  Inshtown  coast,  beyond  the  saborban  vilh^  of  Ringsen^ 
smdling  of  crabs  and  cockies.     Every  one  Walking  the  sands  along  the 
shote  would  not  perodre  i^  resting-plaoe  of  the  cockle ;  it  is  apparent  hy 
a  small  apertore  appearing  in  tiie  sand.     The  cockies,  as  the  tide  reeedss 
from  the  sliore,  are  rooted  ont  of  their  resting^-plaoes  in  the  saad  by 
dilapidated  old  knives  by  these  adyenturoas  c!^>tains  of  precarions  ex- 
isteaee.    Peorfelknrsf  haidlyisthdrbreadeamed;  they  are  cadareiwis« 
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looking,  raw-boned  creatnres,  to  whom  miBery  seems  as  baTing  bem 
l(»ig  a  havitehold  word.  Pity  the  fatig^  and  induatrj  pot  fbrward  bj 
tbem  ia  their  skell-fish  oocapatioa  should  not  be  better  rewarded  tfaan 
thej  are!  But  they  ba^e  never  been  taoght  better  than  tbe  codde 
trade ;  still  it  is  better  tban  tbat  of  tbeft.  Yet  a  gaol  wonkL  afford  tbem 
beiter  protection  than  dotb  their  oceupation  si^ply  to  tbem. 

Anotber  cry  woiild  astound  tbe  stranger  in  Dublin,  that  of  ^<  Headi^ 
bffooms !"  pronounced  by  their  vend<»rs  as  '^  Haitb-brooms  T'  Tbis  cry  is 
uttered  &om  tbe  montaa  o€  stuidy  mountaineers  from  tbe  neighbounng 
hüls  of  tbe  cottnty  Dublin,  wbo  never  knew  wbat  it  was  being  nervons,  or 
e^er  tasted  pbysk  since  tbey  were  tortured  by  it  in  infancy.  Sorely  selKng 
bitK)i»s  at  Id.  each,  as  they  do,  eanaot  l>e  adequate  remuneration  far 
theu*  toÜ  and  trouble  in  carrying  on  tbis  oceupation ;  still,  as  tbe  scareest 
ooinmodities  of  the  mouniaiDfl  are  tobaceo  aad  noney,  a»d  as  tbe  former 
in  01»  city  canaot  be  procured  without  the  possession  of  the  latter,  tbese 
poor  feUo^  are  obHged  to  coayert  the  beath  in  brooms  into  moaey,  in 
Order  to  allow  of  their  indulging  in  tbe  Inzuty  of  smoking.  The  eries 
of  '^  Turnip^  tunH{>  L"  ^^  Fiae  tamip,  fine  turnip,  turaip,  tumip !"  and 
'^  Fine  turnip,  fiae  tumw,  tanüp  V*  will  ^piokly  Ttbrate  upon  tbe  earg 
of  the  sc^outners  of  our  dwelUngs  in  Dabin,  and  bring  to  Üieir  minds 
viäioD»  of  legs  of  mutton  and  caper-sauce.  In  the  mmd  of  a  Citizen  of 
DaUin  or  London  tamips  are  always  associated  wi^  the  idea  of  a  boiled 
le|g  ef  mstttin.  Charit  Lamb^  in  travelüng  in  Bngland  in  a  stage- 
coach,  ere  railroads  were  traversed  by  excarnonisia^  in  Company  wÜh  a 
fBBBMPy  1?as  told  by  bis  agricuhural  compamon  the  cheering  to  bim 
a^picaikiinil  prognostieation,  tbat  tum^s  would  be  plenty  that  season, 
'vraen  faeetio«is  ctty-liking  Charles  Lamb^  to  his  attonishmeaty  ex- 
dained  :  ^*  Th»n  legs  of  mutton  will  be  plenty.'*  The  Dublin  ^eapke 
iise  turoips  witb  eren  roasi  meat^particuboly  in  a  maahed  form.  With 
a  beeast  of  boikd  mutton  yoimg  tarn^  eat  very  tootbsomely;  stiU, 
yocoig  totn^y  joined  to  the  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  and  aceompanied  with 
pamlay  and  butt»,  form  a  surpassnig  dish,  and  one  of  great  relish  to  an 
lÄah  pdale.  A  boiled  leg  of  mutton  has  ever  been  a  fiivourite  dish  wkh 
ürishmte ;  and  tbis  preference  on  their  part  for  tbe  boiled  1^  of  mutton 
is  io  a  great  extent  dae  to  the  aeeompanimeDt  to  it  of  tunnps;  in  fact» 
att  Irishman  woald  forego  hu  potatoes  sooner  than  bis  tumips  with  a 
boüed  leg  of  mutton.  The  great  prandial  yalue  attfiched  to  i^e  dish  of 
beyed  leg  of  mutton  and  tamips  by  the  Icish  people  from  these  wonli 
ol  an  eloquent  naral  Irish  priest,  addressed  to  las  congregatioB,  appear: 
<<  Tfae  peias  of  Hell  were  bat  cock-fighüng  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  HilV 
and  a  leg  of  aratton  and  turoips  were  noäing  to  the  joy»  of  Hearen !" 

The  dies  <'  Cabbage,  eabbagv!"  and  ^  Fr^  cabbe^  fresh  cabbage  l" 
aia  heard  uttered  l^  women  carrying  cabbages  contahied  in  basketi 
snqpended  from  tb^  arms,  or  sieves  sopported  by  their  headsy  or  by  men 
hawidng  th«n  idong  otar  metropditan  streets  in  carts^  Cabbage  is 
scarcely  ever  eaten  by  Irisbmen,  ezcept  with  bacon  and  comed  meat— 
pMaciiilarly  comed  bee£  A  oomed  Tvuap  ol  beef  and  cabbage  is  a 
moitrite  disb  with  all  pecBoaa  in  Irland — either  peers  or  peasantsw 
Comed  beef  is  styled  beef  by  tbe  Lrish  neople;  and  beef  and  cabbage 
ar^  lo(^ed  iqpon  as  fcorming  a  sf^endid  dish  by  our  people.  A  rep^ 
oiaftov^  ai  a  meetiag  in  a  inral  part  of  Ireland,  hdd  far  the  puxpose  of 
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aiding  towards  the  destruction  of  tbe  Act  of  Union,  prochumed  to  Im 
simple  aadience  that,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  they  woold  be  enabled, 
to  eat  beef  and  cabbage ;  and  a  rough  cross-examining  Irisb  barrister,  at  an 
assizes,  ironically  asked  a  witness  in  court,  in  cross-ezamination  of  him, 
'*  Did  he  like  cabbage  and  beef?"  Bacon  and  cabbage  are  much  relished 
as  a  dish  by  our  poorer  classes  of  Irishmen ;  and  bacon  is  almost  the 
ouly  species  of  meat  touched  by  them  throughout  the  year.  This  dish 
with  the  comfortable  classes  in  Ireland  forms  an  adjunct  to  boiled 
chickens,  bam-door  fowls,  turkeys,  rabbits,  and  veal. 

Most  species  of  vegetables  are  cried  about  the  Dublin  streets  by  hawkers 
of  them,  and  by  these  cried  will  be  heard  as  thus  announced  :  "  Peas, 
green  peas'*  (the  word  '^  peas  "  pronounced  by  these  persons  as  if  spelled 
"  pays  "),  "  New  peas,  new  peas  ;"  "  Fine  cauliflower ;"  "  Beans,  green 
beans  "  ("  beans  "  pronounced  as  if  written  **  bains"),  &c.  Our  supply 
of  vegetables  in  Dublin  is  good  and  copious  ;  sometimes  their  prices  are 
much  enhanced  to  our  Citizens  by  a  large  quantity  of  them  leaving  this 
port  to  supply  the  vegetable  market  in  Scotland  and  England. 

The  Dublin  people  are  partial  to  tripes  as  a  dinner  dish,  and  these  are 
cried  about  our  streets  by  dealers  in  tripes  in  a  short  announcement,  who 
dispose  of  them  by  weight  to  our  Citizens.  The  public  diners-out  o£ 
Dublin  are,  in  winter  months,  partial  to  partaking  of  the  dish  denomi- 
nated  tripe  and  cow-heel,  which,  at  moderate  prices,  well  dressed,  is  sup- 
plied  to  them  in  various  tavems  of  Dublin,  on  ezdusive  days  in  each  week 
of  the  tripe  and  cow-heel  season. 

Fish  of  various  kinds  are  daily  annoimced,  in  Dublin,  in  well-brogned, ' 
articulated  announcements  from  the  throats  of  determined-minded  änd ' 
strong-tongued  women.     Men  scarcely  ever  indulge  in  our  city  in  any- 
species  of  the  fish-hawking  business,  except  that  of  cockle  and  oyster 
selHng.     Our  Dublin  fishwomen  are  sturdy  females,  who  purchase  each 
week-day  their  fish  at  a  very  early  hour  m  the  moming,  at  a  public - 
auction  of  fish,  amidst  noise  and  joviality.    The  auctioneers  of  these  fish- 
sales  are  composed  both  of  men  and  women.     By  railway  and  carts  fish 
is  cony^ed  for  sale  to  Dublin,  to  the  place  wherein  this  fish  auction  ig 
held.     In  markets,  and  shops,  and  by  hawkers  in  Dublin,  fish  is  disposed; 
of.  The  respectable  Citizens  of  Dublin  purchase  any  fish  they  may  require 
at  the  fishmongers'  shops,  wherein  the  primest  description  can  be  ob-> 
tained.     The  Dublin  fishmongers  are  not  solely  reliable  on  their  pur- 
ohases  of  fish  at  the  public  fish  auctions  for  carrying  on  their  trade,  but\ 
have  supplies  of  fish  transmitted  to  them  from  the  inland  and  sea-coast' 
fisheries  of  Ireland.    It  is  wonderfiil  the  high  prices  fish  realise  in  Dublin, 
particularly  salmon,  notwithstanding  the  great  fishing  capabilities  of  the 
country,  and  ease  of  bringing  fish  to  Dublin,  by  railways  and  other  modes . 
of  transit ;  but  this  surprising  fact  may,  at  least  in  regard  to  salmon,  be  • 
accounted  for  through  the  yast  quantities  of  this  fish  daily  sent  from 
Ireland,  for  consumption,  to  England.     Still  our  fisheries  are  in  their 
infietncy. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  our  riyers  are  well  cared,  and  are  profitable' 
to  their  owners.     Salmon  is  higher  in  price  than  meat  is  in  our  markets, 
though  high-priced  the  latter  at  present  is — a  ^t  proving  the  g^eat 
yalue  of  a  salmon  fishery.     The  practice  of  wisping  salmon  along  the> 
Irish  rivers  by  poachers  by  night,  is  a  great  means  of  salmon  destructidn 
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in  Ulis  country.  In  pursaing  this  practice,  the  peasaniry,  by  night,  pro- 
ceed  along  the  streams  with  lighted  fir  branches,  which,  ürom  the  resinons 
nature  of  fir,  bum  long  and  bright ;  and  these  illuminate  the  streams  so 
as  to  make  the  salmon  apparent  to  their  view ;  and  then,  by  use  of  gafib» 
they  spear  the  sahnen,  and  with  nets,  or  without  them,  bring  them  to  the 
baxuks.  Though  this  practice  is  contrary  to  law,  parties  are  fearful  in 
preventing  the  peasantiry  of  Ireland  procurmg  what  they  deem  as  publie 
property  the  fish  of  their  native  country's  rivers. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  teils  a  ludicrous  story  of  a  mower,  with  a  scythe 
in  his  band,  Walking  with  a  companion  along  an  Irish  stream,  seeing  a 
fine  salmon  floating  in  the  river,  exdaiming  to  his  companion  his  wish 
of  having  a  gaff  to  spear  the  salmon  with ;  when  the  other  immediately 
proclaimed  to  him  of  his  having  one  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  scythe; 
when  he  immediately  assented  to  his  assertion,  and  made  use  of  the  scythe- 
bandle  as  a  spear,  forgetful  of  the  dread  sword  at  the  end  remote  from 
the  spike,  which  answered  as  a  gaff,  cutting  off  his  own  head  and  one  of 
bis  companion's  ears.  This  mower^s  head,  together  with  the  ear  of  his 
companion,  floated  together  down  the  river  in  which  the  salmon  was 
gaffed,  and  into  a  mill-race  leading  firom  it,  whereon  a  person,  seeing 
these  floating,  exclaimed  to  his  companions  as  to  a  head  floating  in  the 
water ;  when  one  of  them,  with  an  irreverent  exclamation,  assented  to  bis 
assertion,  with  the  qualification  of  the  head  having  three  ears. 

The  most  famous  place  for  the  sale  of  fish  in  Dublin  is  Pill-lane-^ 
market  and  street.  The  Irish  fishwomen  are  herein  seen  in  all  their 
glory.  Pill-lane  is  the  Billingsgate  of  Dublin.  A  large  coUection  of 
good  fish  is  daily  offered  for  »de  in  this  market ;  and  a  large  quanttty 
of  a  cheap  description  of  fish  is  daily  presented  at  Stands  in  the  stree^ 
for  the  poorer  dasses  of  Dublin  Citizens  selecting  from  their  purchases« 
The  fish  offered  for  sale  in  this  market  and  street  is,  each  week-day,  pur- 
chased  at  the  fish  auction  held  each  morning  of  the  week  in  the  neigh» 
bourhood. 

The  ambulatory  fish-sellers  are  very  numerous  in  Dublin  and  about 
its  suburbs  ;  who  are  supplied  with  fiish  that  will  answer  those  whose 
purses  are  not  heavy  enough  to  allow  their  owners  purchasing  anything 
but  low-priced  fish.  They  are  strong-built,  strong-minded,  and  strenge- 
tongued  women,  who  give  to  their  eyes  a  most  minatory  expression  on 
being  looked  at,  or  when  in  the  act  of  selling  their  fish ;  and  their  whole 
galt  and  manner  of  moving,  and  their  general  expression  of  countenance, 
proclaim  their  being  always  on  the  aggressive.  On  being  challenged  to 
äispose  of  their  fish,  they  remove  the  baskets  containing  it  from  their 
heads  mth  determination,  and  lay  them  down  as  if  they  wished  in  doing 
flo  to  sink  them  in  the  ground ;  and  then,  taking  the  small  boards  attached 
to  their  baskets,  or  making  use  of  their  hands  in  Heu  of  fish-rests, 
-vith  jaunty  air,  and  one  of  thdr  ears  placed  near  to  the  wavering-to« 
purchase  individuals'  ears,  in  order  to  hear,  if  dareful  enough,  those  per- 
sons'  condemnation  of  their  fish,  and  indicating  in  doing  so  to  each  of 
them  the  asking  of  the  question,  "  Do  you  think  yourself  a  judge  of 
fish  ?"  In  the  more  private  streets  of  our  metropolis,  from  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  each  week-day,  may  be  heard  the  cries  from  these  loud- 
▼oiced  females,  announcing  variouskinds  of  fish  for  sale,  as  '^  Fine  Dublin 
•Bayliemngr  "Dublin  Bay  herring r  "Fine  DuMin  Bay  herring P 
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^^H&nmga  all  allye,  «li?e,  ative!"  '^Freih  hern^,  firesh  kerm»!** 
<'  Hm's  fioe  £ay  madcerel  T  "  Haddocks,  haddodar'  «"  Fine  fresh 
haddocks  !"  '<  Plaicei  r  <'  Bkck  sole,  falack  sok !"  &c.  Cysten  «re 
cried  about  by  meii,  pcodaimkigy  "  Dysto»,  oystors!"  Oystas  in  aar 
aaetropolis  are,  genenily  speaking,  purchased  and  eaten  at  oyster-shops 
•md  taverns.  Binden  Borton's  oyster-tavem  is  the  aaost  freqaented 
by  onr  Citizens  in  Dublin,  wherdn  a  beaatifullj  ßa,yoQied  snudL  oyster, 
£rom  the  county  Cläre  coast,  with  a  Uack  beazd,  is  o£fered  fbr  sale.  In  a 
ta¥«ni  named  the  Carliale,  pleasantly  situated,  coaunancBng  a  fite  view 
d  .the  custom-house  and  DaUin  Aipfing,  kept  by  an  hoagit  hcortad 
«Buine  son  <^  Hibernia,  a  beautifuUy  ^voured  Lish  oyster,  die  Carluig- 
find»  from  Caiüngibrd,  below  the  town  of  Dundalk,  at  times  is  efieied 
ioft  sale ;  and  ihe  owner  of  this  tavem,  in  order  to  gwanortee  th^  iteA" 
sesB  to  his  oustomers  eating  them  in  his  lionse,  has  been  aocostemed  to 
have  a  boat  from  CarHngford,  laden  wtth  tfaese  oysters,  anchond  iniJie 
aiver  läSey^  opposite  to  the  door  o£  las  tayem,  and  tibe  boatmea  Moag- 
ing  to  this  boat  to  open  the  oysters  in  die  tayem,  in  order  to  ante  iwUy 
Ümn  otherwise  realise  to  dieir  eaters  their  perfect  freshness. 

A  ludicrous  story  is  related  as  to  these  oysters  in  lespeot  to  «  potopoiis 
4)«iuitry  squire  o£  Ireland  in  havii^  sent  hu  sorvant  to  a  boat  oontaining 
those,  lying  alongside  the  laffey  wall,  to  procaie  for  Iubi  sone  of  those 
nice  oysters,  when  his  senrant  long  dekiyed  bdnging  them,  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  having  met  a  country  friend  on  his  way  firom.  Üie  boat  to  ins  master 
mbh.  the  oysters,  who  played  a  practicid  joke  upon  him,  in  having  asked 
him  w^e  the  üah  gtAted,  when  he  replted  in  the  negative^  to  the  seeming 
astonishmentof  his  wide-awake  firiend,  who  politely  saved  fann  tibe  Uouhit 
q£  gotting  the  oysters,  by  quk^y  perfonmng  hiiosetf  the  ageeeaUe  taak, 
Vy  c|»ening  and  swalktwing  them ;  and  on  his  appearmg,  a^ong  hkn  had 
Ae  brought  the  oysters,  to  his  chagrin  produoed  the  shdls  kft  %  his  kind 
fiaend  just  alluded  to^  and  ezdaimed  in  answer  to  his  kitenDgator^ 
'^Äye,  and  gutted  too."  Fruit  is  cried  about  in  great  quantitiea  tn 
Dublin  by  maJe  and  female  criers  of  it  Fruit-ciiers  make  a  harrest  in 
Dublin  by  the  sale  of  atrawberries,  as,  in  a  plenti&il  season  of  Uns  £nut, 
ib^  oan  seil  them  as  low  as  a  penny  a  leaf,  so  bringing  them  in  price  to 
äk»  level  of  the  most  Bender  pnrse.  The  chief  souroe  of  tfaeir  snppty  «s 
the  strawberry-beds  aa  the  buiks  of  the  Li^y,  sitoate  a  little  b^ond 
the  Phoenix  Park,  to  which  the  Citizens  of  Dublin  chei^ly  proeeed  far 
fboL  and  to  eat  strawberries»  We  hear  in  onr  streets  tbe  cries^  ^  Bipe 
atrawberries^  ripe  strawberries  1"  and  '^ A  penny  a  leaf-^pronounoed  *^hit** 
bw  Ibe  strawbeny-criers)— a  penny  a  leaf  I"  meaxnng  a  penny  as  ibe  priee 
of  a  leaf  of  strawberries  by  wis  md 


by  Ulis  mittnation.  Gooseberries  in  ibeir 
cijj^  and  ripe  c(»iditi<Mis  are  cried  about  our  metvopolitoa  stoeeta  by 
onwB  aunoonoing  £br  sale,  "  Green  gooseberries,  large  goosebemes !'' 
**  Groen  gooseberries,  fresh  goosebernes  f'  ''  A  penny  a  pint,  ripe  gooee- 
becries  1"  ^'  Two  pbts  a  ,penny,  ri^  gooseberries !"  and  *'  A  eemiy  a 
^gpmtf  ripe  goosebenaes."  We  also  hear  crymg  in  our  stroets  oer  «de, 
ij  vendors,  <^  Apples,  öxteen  a  penny  T  ^^Cherries,  ripe  cherraaB!" 
^*  Oraqges,  a  penny  arpieoe  r  *' Lemona,  kaions !"  <<  Bjpe  j^ars  T  &o^ 

The  Dublin  friiit-«ner8  are  not  confined  to  alone  orying  tor  saie  frnite, 
bot  have  reoouise  to  announcing  other  «räcks  ^r  sale ;  still  to  frinl- 
Mb^  they  haye  a  iiredSeetien.    I^raidc  amongst  Äem  voyyovg 
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females,  and  some  of  these  of  remarkably  good  looks.  In  change  of 
calling,  the  Dublin  crier  is  often  annoyed  in  crying  a  new  article  for  sale, 
as  instanced  in  a  fish  hawker  having  changed  from  selling  fish  to  dealing 
in  butter,  in  being  unable  to  conquer  the  custom  of  her  usnal  call,  and 
on  each  mistake^  irritablj  would  exclaim,  *'  Aull,  butter,  I  mane."  The 
most  remarkable  Dublin  cries  are  those  of  political  and  extraordinary  pub- 
Jioations.  A  wbole  neigfabonrhood  will  be  roased  up  by  the  cners  of 
these,  wfao  imrariflUy  proceed  in  cou^es  <m  different  »des  of  the  streets 
<if  their  crying  iny  Iocm^  annoimcing  some  cheap  pubiieation  :  as  a  melan- 
choiy  aooouBit  of  an.  awnil  Mpwreicky  the  letter  of  some  populär  politi- 
<»an,  the  powcrful  letter  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  CahiU — say  to  Lord  John 
£fMBellr-*-twelve  whole  pages  for  the  small  charge  of  one  pemiy,  Paddy 
SMl/s  budget,  the  rowimg  budget  of  fm,  Ssc.  Ballads  are  sold  by  the 
nreadoFB  anging,  instead  of  cryhig,  them  for  si^  in  l^e  streets  of  Dublin. 
And  coals  are  sold  in  cur  citys  streets,  hawked  about  by  ambulatory  coal- 
faotors  oo  drays,  and  announoed  for  sale  by  bells  rin^ng  from  being 
Afltened  to  a  portion  of  the  hamess  of  the  horses  as  the  horses  drawing 
these  drays  more  along.  These  eoal  vendors  seil  to  the  poorer  dasses  tÜ 
l>mhl]n  the  ooals  used  by  them,  yet  at  yery  advanced  prices  from  those 
paid  hy  their  better-off  neighbours  for  their  coals ;  where  these  lattet 
persoBS  will  pay  12s.  a  ton  for  ooal,  the  former  poor  people  will  be 
chaiged  for  in&rior  Idnds  as  high  as  18s.  a  ton !  There  are  a  laige  number 
of  <ioalmen  in  Dublin  diivinff  about  drays  contsiningcoal,  and  with  bells 
atiadbed  ta  the  hamess  of  the  hoises  dniwing  them.  These  Uaek  dia- 
Bumd  BMvdiattt  purchase  what  coals  th^  may  require  at  our  quays  out 
4d  the  Ei^lish  yessels  containing  ooals  brought  from  the  Enghsh  cd- 
Hefies.  They  are  uurky-looking  personages;  and  sometimes  are  found 
at  MoeA-^nards.  The  poor  housdceepers  of  Dublin  snfier  much  irom  the 
easoxhitaiit  prieea  exacted  by  them  from  their  slender  purses  for  inferior 
eoak*  A  «ry  will  be  heard  in  our  dity's  streets,  on  the  momings  of 
Fnday,  £rom  the  throats  of  sturdy  mountaineers,  of  "  Free-sto,  free-stof 
this  is  tbe  aosounoement  of  fireestone  for  sale  by  these  men,  who  hare 
brought  it  from  the  Dublin  mountains.  It  is  used  by  the  DubHn  cooks 
in  tfcoiixuig  dieir  kitchen  tahfes.  The  prioe  is  low  for  this  article,  being 
8o]d  i&hld^enny-worths.  Umbrella  anid  paiasol-menders  in  Dublin  an*> 
jMHUoe  andwly  their  oaUing,  as  well  as  other  petty  merchants  of  the  wa(f» 
their  ayoca&ns.  Suffident  has  been  meationea  to  giye  the  reader  of 
thiiiD  pagvs,  who  is  a  stranger  to  our  citv  cries,  a  pere^ion  of  them,  ftö 
well  aa  a  key  towaids  the  Solution  of  their  various  seeming  absurdittes. 
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BT  JOBN  NAULE  ALLEN. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  present  litüe  story,  it  appears  neoessary 
I  should  inform  my  readers  that  I  am  of  a  singularly  sensitive,  susceptible, 
amoTOus  disposition — I  have  been  so  from  my  very  cradle.  My  whole  life 
has  been  one  perpetuaL  falling  quickly  in  love,  and  as  quickly  fiiliing  ovtt  of 
it  The  strengtb  of  the  first  trait  would  lead  me  to  si^pose  that  I  was 
in  some  way  or  other  descended  from  Romeo  and  Juliet;  the  ÜLtaJity  of 
the  second,  that  I  was  a  near  relative— -of  whom  shall  I  say  ? — of  any 
ill-tised  vagabond  you  like,  who  would  have  been  a  respectable  dtizen  and 
ihe  "  father  of  a  family,''  if  men  and  circamstances  would  only  have  per- 
mitted  bim.  How  very  few  are  treated  according  to  their  deserts!  If  I 
had  been  treated  according  to  mine,  I  should  have  married  an  angelyearg 
ago,  had  various  little  cherubs  around  me  now,  had  plenty  of  money, 
wnich  I  should  have  spent  at  Swaim  and  Edgar's  upon  the  angel  and  the 
cherubs  ;  and  I  shoidd  be  expending  one  half  of  my  time  in  caressing 
iihein,  and  the  other  half  with  the  angel  at  evening  parties,  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  and  Cremome  and  Vauxhall.  This  would  be  just  to  my  taste, 
and — ^for  the  greatest  crime  I  ever  committed  was  once  to  steaL  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  of  one  who  had  ravished  me,  and  to  offer  to  deny  the  fact 
on  oath  when  afterwards  charged  with  it  (I  had  fallen  out  of  loTe  again 
then)  par  consequence  my  deserts.  Hamlet  asks,  who  would  eseape 
whipping  if  all  had  their  deserts?  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Alfred  Dower — that's  my  name — would.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  apeak 
parenthetically  here,  I  would  observe,  that  our  English  wife-beaten 
wouldn't ;  but  then,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  of  an  amorous  dispodtion— -I 
am  an  admirer  and  a  lover  of  the  gentle  sex,  and  I  think  our  legislatorö 
are  not.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  heg,  ladies  and  gentlemän) 
to  lay  before  you  the  foUowing  "  oure  true  tale." 

But  stop :  another  virtue  of  mine,  and  as  I  have  so  many  virtaes  it  ia 
hardly  stränge  I  should  have  omitted  to  mention  it  before,  is,  that  whian- 
erer  I  receive  an  invite  out  to  dine,  or  to  an  at-home,  or  to  anjrthing  yo« 
like,  I  always  give  an  answer  directly ;  and  therefore,  when  on  the  8rd 
of  last  December  I  opened  a  pink  note — that  is,  a  note  on  pink  p^ptr 
— scented,  from  Mrs.  Croole,  requesting  the  honour — or  the  &voiu^  I 
forget  which— of  a  little  party  at  her  house  on  the  5th,  I  cast  my  eag^t 
eye  around,  and  finding  I  haa  no  engagement  whatever  for  that  night— i- 
for  Hall's  ajGfair  was  not  tili  the  7th,  and  the  engagement  I  had  with  Miss 
G>ttrell  had  been  broken  o£F  the  day  before  yesterday — I  instantly  droj^ped 
her  a  line,  written  in  the  most  aristocratic,  unreadable  band  I  could  com- 
mand^  saying  that  I  should  be  most  happy,  et  cetera.  My  answer  was  de- 
spatched,  and  for  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  December  my  fette  was  seafed 
to  24,  Gotch-street.     Observe  the  address  I     Copy  it. 

I  went :  for  I  always  do  what  I  promise — another  virtue.  I  went ; 
and  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone.  I  went  in  my  usual  quiet,  neat  style,  diffsreat» 
▼ery  different,  thank  Heaven!  from  one  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  whofle  rery 
dms-coat^  and  choker,  and  boots  were  unusually  loud,  to  say  nothing  <x 
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his  rnanner;  one  who  was  not,  and,  I  dare  be  bound,  is  not  aware  that 
Boiste — ^for  His  Information,  a  French  writer — ^has  said  :  **  Tirer  yanitö 
de  quelque  chose  c'est  prouver  qu'on  n'y  est  pas  accoutum^,"  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  bis  fuss,  with  bim  an  eyening  party  was  s 
raritj — ^bab !  that  a  woman  could  be  so  blind  as  to  pr^er  him — his 
name,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,  was  Fane — prefer  him  to  me !  But 
^nromen  eannot  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  that  ac** 
epunts  for  the  wife-b^ters  and  the  wives  beaten.  They  ought  to  take 
care. 

I  saw  how  it  would  be  before  I  had  been  at  Mrs.  Croole's  a  quarter  oi 
an  hour.  I  knew  that  I  should  retire  to  my  bed  deeply,  madly  in  lov9 
as  usual,  but  as  yet  I  had  no  idea  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  object  of  my 
adoration.  Amid  such  a  throng  of  bright,  hi^py  eyes  and  cheek% 
maddening  arms  and  throats,  and  beautiful  cerise  dresses,  I  was  like  a 
tboughtful  bluebottle  niewlyfarrived  at  a  butcher's  shop — I  did  not  know 
upon  what  or  upon  whom  to  fix.  But  when  I  had  concluded  that  long 
pbika  with  her,  during  which  we  talked — she  so  feelingly ! — of  Cole- 
ridge's  "  Love"  and  Tennyson's  "  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  I  was  determined 
to  marry  Miss  Chapman,  and  to  love  her  to  my  dying  day.  In  a  moment 
I  had  forgotten  that  my  own  income  did  not  exceed  a  paltry  two  hundred 
a  jrear,  and — ^believe  me — that  she  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  I  thought  of  nothing,  indeed,  but  love  and— stränge  mixtuce 
^ou  wiU  say,  oh  man  of  the  world !— marriage. 

The  polka  ended,  I  of  course  clung  to  her  all  I  could,  and  I  flattered 
ihys^lf  she  clung  to  me ;  and  when  it  was  annoimced  that  a  waltz  was 
xiext,  and  the  waltz  one  that  I  may  truly  and  emphatically  call  m 
öwn,  it  being  inscribed  to  me — "  The  Dower  Polka,"  composed 
dedicated  to  his  friend  Alfred  Dower,  Esq.,  by  George  Drax;  you 
are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  it-^I  immediately  requested  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  it  with  her,  for  here  was  a  feather  in  my  cap  I  was 
dietennined  to  wave.  And  I  did  waltz  with  her,  and  I  informed  her 
how  closely  allied  I  and  the  waltz^  music  were — in  my  quiet  unruffled 
style,  as  though  I  were  used  to  such  tbings.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  glance  again  at  what  Boiste  says.  Having  sown  this  powerful 
and  promising  seed,  I  retired  to  the  card-table  for  awhile  to  leave  the 
fieed  Üme  to  take  hold  and  shoot. 

But  I  soon  received  conyincing,  yet  unpleasant,  proof  of  the  excellence 
ef  .'my  taste.  I  was  told  that  the  flower  I  had  chosen  from  a  score  of 
fiowers  could  be  admired  by  other  eyes  than  mine.  I  had  hardly  had 
time  to  feel  myself  in  love  with  Miss  Chapman,  before  I  discovered  that 
Pane  was  in  loye  with  her  too  ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  taken  my  eyes  off 
7ane  than  I  found  that  Willis  had  his  eyes  set  on  mon  ange^  luce  a  man 
tfatft  was  sea-sick  gazing  on  the  boatswain.  Well,  I  am  not  a  coward.  I 
*was  inclined  neither  to  despair  nor  faint.  If  I  had  som.e  slight  desire  to 
thrash  them  both  for  their  audacity,  that  was  a  little  weakness  with 
wMch  I  am  sure  gentlemen  will  not  find  fault,  and  at  which  I  hope 
ladies  will  wink ;  yet  I  neither  fainted,  nor  fought,  nor  despaired,  but 
preserred  that  quiet,  neat  style,  which  I  believe  I  mentioned  before,  and 
which  is  natural  to  me.  Yet  I  was  not  comfortable.  I  cared  little  or 
nothing  about  Willis,  the  sea-sick  gentleman,  but  Fane  occasioned  me 
some  tmeaamess ;  not  but  that  he  was  infinitely  inferior  to  myself,  bul^ 
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as  I  ji»t  cemarked,  women  cannot  distinguklL  But  I  will  g^aaDOual^ 
confoB  here,  that  Eane  has  not  a  bald  head,  and  I  tfaink  lie  wouU  jKit 
3I-trcat  his  m£e*  Willis  was  a  £at,  wliite,  sleepy  feUow — like  a  faxio)caa 
seal,  not  at  all  likriy  to  make  a  good  Impression.  Fan«  was  &  blir-Haid 
and  a  good  bit-^of  a  rake»  much  incÜAed  to  be  ultra  ia  fibshion,.  a.lond, 
impudent  fellow,  and  pretty  good-looking ;  that.  saUe  cloak  of  hia 
emecialty— -but  no,  no ;  sit  sali,  mj  souL 

I  am  afiaid  I  am  writiog  somewbat  di^eintedlj,  bui  what  of.duU  ? — 
neitber  Junius  nor  Addison  would  have  been  modeis  for  style — unl^a  it 
were  a  disjoioted  style,  if  thcy  faad  aufferod  what  I  bare,  if  they  had 
wniten  in  sucb  a  atate  of  mied  as  that  in  which  I  wiite  as  I  thuik  oC 
my  misfbrtunes.  I  merely  wisb  to  say,  diat  I  loobed  upon  Willis  as  a 
csontemptiilde,  mifeanfale  rival»  and  apon  Faae  as  lather  daz^rpua. 

Fane  daneed  wiih  bar,  and  so  did  WlUia.  Upon  tbe  fanner  I  CMt « 
gkmoe  occaffionaUy,  in  my  promiscuous  manner:  tbe  latter  I  acatcelj 
üeigned  to  regaid  at  all.  I  saw  tfaat  Miss  Chapmaa  smiled  wben  he 
spc^,  and  cbatted  agreeaUy  with  bim ;  but  tbis  I  attributed  to  tfae  g^od 
natuie  of  a  s^pb  pestered  by  a  bora.  Although  sbe  appeaxed  indifieceiit 
to  Faae^  I.tbougbt  there  mi^ht  be  aome  aasumpti(m  of  indiffecBnoe  there, 
tot  I  £eared  bim.   Resoits  have  proved  tbe  eorrectness  of  my  judgaßoL 

Tbe  last  virtoe  of  miae^-at  least^  tbe  last  that  I^ball  name— 4b  that  I 
mng  aa  exeelknt  oomic  aong.  I  can  also  oonjure  with  oranyd-peelt  aod 
Imitate  Charles  Keanand.Mr«  Wiight.  ToumigbtthinkalltluatDffdiga 
to  tbe  quiet  melaacfaoly  of  my  dispositiony  and  so  it  i%  ao  doubt;  bot  as 
pale,  weak^  poedcalmenalways  sing  robiist  sea  and  national  aongs,  while 
feliows  widi  enormoi»  corporations  and  red  £lces  •choose  to  warUe  teader 
dittiesy  theee  shoidd.he  no  wonder  that  I,  whose  soul  ia  füll  of  poetry» 
ahould  hke  to  indalge  occaakmaliy  in  burieeqiK  beüore  oompany.  Bot  I 
cannot  help  infbiminig  yon — di^ointedly  to  be  in  keeping  wiui  the  reist 
of  my  chaniier — that  at  sapper  I  did  not  conjure  at  all,  further  than 
mutely  coniuring  the  fates  ito  help  me,  and  ttuub  aftec  supper,  insteadof 
flinging  <<  fiilty  Taylor,"  mth  all  the  yariations  and  gnmaces^  I  broke 
ont  patheiticalfy  witk  ^  My  loye  thoa  art  a  beautiful  flowex^"  at  which  all 
pcesent  unaceowrtably  laaghed  as  if  it  were  oomio— -as  the  men  at  the 
di&ner  laughed  at  Theodore  Hook  wben  he  was  in  a  passion. 

With  eyery  moment  the  pangs  of  my  We  inoreased,  and  yet  with 
«fyery  kind  glance  I  received  &oai  her  eye— and  such  glances  were  niany 
-«-my  hope  g3«w  sfaronger.  For  the  whole  of  that  night  I  was  in  dreanfi- 
laiid*-di«aming  of  marryin^  her>  with  Fane  looldng  helplessly  and  dia- 
traetedly  on,  wäle  Willis  wttot  to  drown  himself — of  aagds  and  chembs^ 
and  Swann  and  £dgar,  and  the  Lyceum,  and  Cremome  and  Vauxball,  aa 
«Bual^  aad  by  the  time  tha  last  guests  were  prepaiing  to  depact».  aiid 
Miss  Chapman  and  J,  and  Willis  and  Faxte  were  of  them,  I  feit  douhlT 
liercue,  and  ihrice  armed'to  woxk  my  way  to  the  empire  of  lore — wß 
äwreby  hangs  my  tale. 

i  tlunk  abont  half  a  dozen  of  us  had  aeciued  our  bats,  and  oyer-eoa^ 
and  ck>ak8  (oh,  d-»nthose  cloaksl)  and  what  not^  and  were  just  descend- 
mg  the  staiicase.  I  was  on  the  laading,  Miss  Chapman  was  near  me^ 
mnd  Fane  w»  not  hx  oß,  while  Willis  was  half-way  down — ^when  audr 
denly  tbe  lamp  went  out,  and  left  us  ia  the  dark.  In  an  instant  f 
jtamuhaoQs  tksong  of  ioaages  flitted  aeross  my  hraia-^Bomeo  and  JuCejL^ 
Abelard  and  Häoise,  Famt  Heart  jpieyer  won  Fair  Lady,  QecegoeaJ— ' 
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9ad  with  my  uaual  quickness  of  ihooght,  I  tnmecL  to  the  spot  when» 
die  wm  BtaodiDg  ivben  I  last  saiw  her,  aod  seized  the  &ir  ci^d  in  apgr 
amuk    Inunediatoly  its  acsis  weee  throwa  around  my  nedc 

^ Deareftt!"  I  paasionatelj  whispered. 

And  it  wag  aoswered**^^^  Angel !" 

I  had  not  expeoted  quite  io  omch  as  thk,  aod  was  aomuch  the  mare 
d^lighted.  I  hiigged  üid  mwotled  form  more  closely,  and  was  just  pladäg 
my  Ibs  to  tfaom  i^,  when  Bnlls»  who  was  a  great  smoker,  had  lit  a 
matoh  and  th»  lamp^  and  showed  me  that  I  was 

Emfaramg  Fane^ 
and  abofvfei  Fiwe  that  he  waa 

EmhraciDg  me. 
It  alao  flhowad  us  thab,  at  the  fbot  of  the  stairs,  Willis  had  hold  of  IGss 
Chapman's.  hand  makiag  lowe^  while  she  waa  smiling  and  Wnshing»  appor 
zently  well  pleasedi. 

I,  <^  ooarse^  w^ot  to  bed  in  An  ill-hiunour»  and  acose  in  tha  mosrnim 
to  &id  fiftnlt  with  my  toast  and  ooffee»  and  Faoe  and  I  have  hated  ea(£ 
oliier  to  thia  good  day. 

But  thiais  not  tha  end.  She  cared  nothing  abont  T^^^llis ;  that  was 
all  a  joka»  and  now  she  is  g<Hng  to  marry  Fane«  and  aa  I  faave  just  bescd 
thifl  X  have  aal  me  down  to  show  how  near  I  have  been  to  two  thouaand 
a  yeai^  and.  tha  mistafa  I  made  whila  after  its  possessor.  I  do  not  wrUe 
tlua  tnia  Uttle  history  ior  catics,  but  for  people  with  tender  feeüngs^  who 
«an  aympathise  with  misfortune«  There  is  no  style,  but  a  disjointed  one, 
and  no  originality  whatever  in  it ;  but  I  am  very  nuaerablei  as  I  happea 
tp  ha  in  loF«  wijbh  nobody  just  now — and  I  have  just  now  beard  the  new« ; 
and  so^  la£flt9  and  geatlemen»  I  remain,  in  haste,  youra  obadiaotly. 
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By  William  Pickersgill,  Esq, 

XVI. 

TB»  ADYBNTUSE  IV  THS  FABX* 

Tbb  nanrative  rafemd  to  by  Broad^ace  in  tbe  preoeding  ohapter  will 
lia  move  intdligtfala  if,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  relate  the  etory,  wse 
idste  it  £br  him  in  1^  thiid  persoii. 

A  &w  niffhts  ago  ha  had  been  at  some  distanoe  itom  the  town, 
and  it  was  sdready  eleven  o*clodc  when  he  commenoed  bis  homeward 
jooniey.  It  was  ^ta  fiur  when  he  started^  althougfa  it  was  inteosely 
dask,  and  ha  waa  seaieely  able  to  see  a  finger  befere  him.  Hie  wind  waa 
Zither  high,  hat  it*  was  evident  that  as  soon  as  it  oeased  large  quantitiaa 
c€  lain  wonld  desoenc^  as  dark  clouda  had  been  ilureatening  for  soaaa 
hann.  Tha  toad  <m  whit^  hb  jonmey  lay  was  extremely  lonely,  theva 
noI  heing  a  house  of  any  descrtption  for  some  miles«  Althowh  Broad* 
ftne  was  a  man  of  oonsiderable  nerve^  and  by  no  meaus  in  l£e  haUt  of 
jieUiog  to  tha  dhüdiah  fears  which  so  £reqnently  beset  men  on  ooeaaioBi 
of  t^  kind,  yet  the  darkness  and  the  late  hour  of  ihe  night,  ooapled  with 
tba  JMOfDpraheBstUe  ocewrences  whieh  had  sq  r^eentiy  takanplaoe  atilia 
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Bali,  threw  a  certain  degree  of  despondency  and  gloom  oiftr  bis  mind^io 
whidi  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  There  was  another  reaaon  fbr  hin 
unusual  depression  of  spirits.  His  nearest  way  to  MorUngton  lay  throogh 
the  park  of  the  Old  Hall,  and  unless  he  took  that  path  he  woold  be 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  at  least  three  miles.  This  matter  m  par» 
ticuhir  caused  him  much  uneasiness.  He  had  an  instinetive  feeling  that 
something  was  about  to  happen — he  knew  not  what — something,  how^ 
ever,  of  an  unusual  character— something  differing  widely  from  augfat 
that  had  ever  occurred  to  him  before.  Strong  and  vigorons  as  the  man 
was,  he  was  unnerved — ^he  was  beset  with  a  thousand  misgiyiDgs,  which 
caused  the  blood  to  run  cold  in  his  veins,  and  a  sickly  hue  to  overspread 
his  features. 

It  is  on  seasons  of  this  kind,  when  no  mortal  is  near — ^when  darknesa 
hath  cast  her  thick  mantle  oyer  the  whole  face  of  nature — when  not  a 
sound  is  heard  save  the  wind  rustling  amongst  the  trees,  or  peradventure- 
driving  the  withered  leaves  rapidly  before  it ;  and  when  a  place  said  to 
be  subject  to  ^sitations  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  dark  and  inyisible 
World  of  shadows  is  near,  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  thougfats  which, 
perhaps,  never  occurred  to  it  before,  and  throws  aside  much  of  the  levity 
tbat  lormerly  cbaracterised  it.  This  is  the  test  by  whidi  the  soeptic 
ought  to  be  tried,  for  however  headstrong  he  may  be  on  other  ooeasions, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  at  least  be  respectfui  and  &;raTe  in  his 
demeanour  on  one  like  the  present.  There  are  many  cncumstances 
which  frequently  come  under  our  Observation,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  a  connexion  between  our  own  and  the  invisible  world  subsists.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  the  precise  nature  of  it — it  is  difficult  to  say  by  whät 
means  that  connexion  is  carried  on,  but  reason  and  experience  tend  to 
show  that  it  exists.  Broadface  was  a  believer  in  these  phenomena.  His 
experience  on  a  former  occasion  had  dispelled  all  doubts  that  he  might 
at  one  time  have  entertained  upon  this  subject.  He  was,  therefore, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  discomforts  of  his  Situation.  The  wind  as  it 
careered  past  frequently  alarmed  him,  and  caused  him  to  tum  suddeoly 
round. 

When  he  had  reached  the  gate  leading  to  the  park  he  waa  onable  to 
stand,  and  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  the  railing.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  'proceed  on  his  joumey. 
He  debated  with  himself  as  to  whether  he  should  go  round  or  take  ioe 
path  by  the  park,  but  the  hour  being  late,  and  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
there  was  no  occasion  after  all  for  alarm,  he  entered  it.  He  had  pro* 
ceeded  a  few  hundred  yards  without  anything  occurring  which  was 
calculated  to  add  to  the  misgivings  which  already  haunted  his  mindi  and 
caused  him  so  much  uneasiness.  At  length,  however,  he  £Gittcied  he  heaid 
footsteps  behind  him — ^he  turned  round,  but  nothing  was  vbiUe.  .M^ 
pressed  on.  Still  the  footsteps  seemed  to  haunt  him :  the  ocoasioo  >o£ 
them  appeared  to  be  onlv  a  few  paces  behind.  He  agaiu  turned  abeut, 
but  nothing  but  the  thick  darkness  met  his  gaze.  He  had  been  deoeiifed. 
It  was  fancy— an  idle  imagination,  that  was  trifling  with  his  Ib«is. 
Pshaw  I  What  could  there  be  there  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ?  Thus 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  the  vicläm  of  deluwMi. 
Mß  was,  however,  soon  convinced  that  it  could  be  no  delusion,  fev  ^he 
pgaiu heard  the  sounds*  very  distinctly.  When  he  ceaaed  waUdg^tiie 
noise  died  away — when  he  pressed  fbrward  it  was  resuniBd.    H^'wiwld 
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hiwwkrmBi'Va  «t^  if  he  «ould  have  done  so  conveniently,  buttlie 
&et  -mr  he  had  acoomplished  nearly  half  the  distance  of  the  park.  'He 
hiMft'Xiofr  reaehed  iheimost  sequestered  part  of  it  He  bad  galned  the 
hottom  of  a  somewhat  precipitous  descent,  and  on  either  aide  of  him  was 
a'  thiok  row  of  trees.  He  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  the  Perspiration 
ttre)amed  from  every  pore  in  bis  body.  His  mouth  was  diy  and  parched. 
He  would  have  given  all  he  possessed  for  a  draught  of  water.  Never 
before  had  he  feit  such  trepidation — neyer  before  had  his  mind  been  fiUed 
mih  80  gloomy  a  picture  of  horrors  as  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
j^ssed  iorward,  though  his  limbs  were  tottering  and  scarcely  able  to  süpr 
pöTt  him.  If  he  could  only  have  got  out  of  this  accursed  place — if  he 
could  but  reach  once  more  the  high  road,  all  migbt  still  be  well.  It  ap-* 
peared  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  them.  His  imagination  pictured  to 
hitn  things  which  in  reality  had  no  existence.  They  were  hovering  in 
the  aip — before  his  face — behind  his  back — they  sat  in  the  branches  of 
the  trees — ^they  dogged  his  footsteps — ^they  were  every where :  he  could 
not  esoape  them.  Oh !  for  one  ray  of  light — a  single  star  in  the  opaque 
firmament  above,  to  dispel  in  some  degree  the  darkness  by  which  ne  was 
eürrounded«  Oh !  for  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  to  drive  away  ihat 
sense  of  loneliness  by  which  he  was  oppressed.  He  was  cut  off  mm  all 
assistance — left  to  the  mercy  of  those  mysterious  beings  whose  antics 
could  onhr  be  prompted  by  the  most  damnable  wickedness.  On  he 
pneesed — he  doubled  his  pace,  but  he  could  not  walk  quick  enough.  The 
eonnds  of  the  footsteps  still  rung  in  his  ears — they  grew  every  moment 

4n(xre  and  more  audible.  His  pursuers  were  evidently  gaining  upon  him. 
He  did  not  run,  but  he  walked  at  his  utmost  speed ;  still  they  were  ad- 
vancing  upon  him— still  they  were  endeavouring  to  overtake  him. 
Whenoe  the  infernal  malice  tnat  had  prompted  them  to  such  a  step? 
How  hdd  he  deserved  such  persecution  ?  It  was  believed  that  when 
Ispirits  retumed  to  the  earth  it  was  for  good  purposes — ^to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  those  that  were  oppressed — to  pour  vengeance  upon  the  head 
of  the  oppressor — to  reveal  secrets  and  hidden  treasures  to  those  still  in 
the  flesh.  This  was  their  avowed  mission.  He  was  unconscious  of  having 
done  aught  that  could  have  merited  so  terrible  a  punishment.  If  the  late 
oocupant  of  the  Hall  had  committed  crimes  whicn  had  conjured  up  these 
evil  ministers,  he  had  in  no  degree  been  a  participator  in  them,  and  there- 
fore  ought  to  be  exempt  from  any  participation  in  the  punishment.  These 
ivei«  the  refiections  that  forced  themselves  upon  bis  mind  as  he  hurried 
alonig.-  He  became  afraid  to  look  around,  for  he  was  convinced  that  evil 
Bpiiils  were  already  close  behind  him. 

"^      Tlie  wind  having  gradually  fallen,  the  rain  began  to  descend.    At  first 

'  it  feil  gentiiy^  but  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  it  poured  down  in  great 
libundanee.  By  this  time  Broadface  had  reached  the  Hall,  from  which  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant.  The  path  unfortu- 
Hstely  compelled  him  to  pass  the  building  at  this  point.  He  continued 
bis  rapid  pace,  although  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  expected  every 
Moment  fae  should  drop  down  with  fatigue.  The  path  was  now  a  gradual 
lis<ient  from  the  Hall.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  further  before  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  pause,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
reMiut  his  eiJiausted  strength.  The  sounds  of  the  footsteps  were  still 
Mdibie,  tkoiigh  not  so  distinctly  as  before.    He  succeeded  in  scrambling 

'IttlflrtfN^braiiekniofatree  whicn  stood  n4ar  him,  and  which  afibrdedhiin 
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#mgr  btSSty  for  cdnnliiog.  Thenoise  that  bad  so  ftnBDÜy^wamßjtdilsA 
fft^englfa  l>6eanie  iosadiue,  tnd  ke  heud  notiiii^  «sve  Ae  wn  patteripg 
tgatal  Ae  «urth  and  occisioiially  the  wind  mommg  «mangii  tb> 


xvn. 

THE  SFECTBE  FÜNEBAX» 

Havotg  asoended  die  tree,  he  had  not  long  bean  m  this  pOMftkm 
before  he  Ibund  tbat  his  Situation  was  open  to  a  great  objeetion,  inasmach 
mH  was  qoite  opposite  to  the  Hall,  and  from  which  he  had  afvtt  nawcfthe 
fiioiti  of  the  boilding.  To  Ins  great  snrprise  he  obserred  ligbfts  in  aevml 
of  tlie  Windows.  The  Hall  apparenüy  was  again  the  abode  of  these 
myatmoos  betngs.  Wbat  was  going  forward  it  waadiffienlt  to  ooii|6e* 
tnre»  bot  the  greateSt  anunation  appeared  to  prevail  within.  fisiak  l 
mdodBoos  sounds  appeared  to  be  issuiiig  froaa  the  honte.  He  listened 
atleDtfTelj'»-4igain  the  sotmds  fall  npon  bis  ear.  It  was  m  thongh  a 
nnasber  of  penons  were  singing  in  ohonis.  The  roicea  blended  well 
togetfaer,  bnt  the  mmic  was  plaintiTe  and  sad.  He  was  unable,  howev«^, 
to  distinguish  any  ofthe  woids.  Wbat  eoold  those  sounds  imidjr?  It 
was  the  "first  time  tbat  tones  of  this  kind  had  been  htesd.  Musie 
had  frei{tiently  been  heard  before,  but  it  had  always  been^nistnuneBtaL 
Althongh  Broadfaee  was  süffering  from  the  greatest  idaan  and  excite* 
ment,  fis  coriosify  was  aroosed,  and  bemg  besides  xeallj  afiraid  to  desoand 
die  tree,  he  closely  watcbed  the  proceedings  at  the  Old  HalL  Thesii^* 
ingcontinned  for  seyeral  minutes,  bat  when  it  hadeeased  heobeovred 
tfaat  the  lights  disappeared  from  many  oi  the  windo¥r8.  He  leniaiiiad 
fer  aconsiderable  time  watching  closely,  but  nothing  furtfaer  seemed  fikely 
to  oocur,  and  he  was  endeayouring  to  gain  courage  to  deseend  totM 
groimd,  when,  God  of  Heaven,  the  great  gate  oF  the  Hall  was  thiown 
open.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  of  awe  that  crept  over 
Broad£M;e  as  he  witnessed  this  event.  He  swooned,  and  would  haTe 
fiedlen  from  the  tree,  but  luckily  a  projecting  branch  interoepted  his'fidl. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  observe  all  that  was 
taking  place.  His  proximity  to  the  Hall,  and  bis  elevated  position, 
enaUed  him  to  see  everythmg  with  considerable  distinotneas.  He  ob« 
serred  that  six  figures,  clad  in  white  yestments,  stoed  in  the  pcHrdi — 
three  on  either  side,  each  of  whom  bore  in  bis  band  a  large  ton^ 
the  flaHng  light  of  which  distincüy  illuminated  the  snnounding  ob> 
jects«  In  the  centre  of  the  porch,  and  elevated  upon  some  trestka^ 
lay  a  long,  dark  object,  but  what  it  was,  it  was  diffioult  to  dator* 
mute.  As  the  figures  stood  in  the  position  described,  th^  appeared  to 
be  grare  and  sad,  and  to  hold  no  communication  with  each  other.  Am 
die  lights  feil  upon  the  faces  of  the  torch-bearers,  Broadfaee  was  honor- 
stridccn  and  amazed  to  discover  that  their  faces  were  divested  of  all  fleih» 
The  nose  was  eaten  away,  and  the  eyes  were  scooped  out  of  their 
caTities.  He  had  beheld  no  sight  so  horrible  as  this,  and  he  shuddeved 
when  it  entered  into  his  contemplation.  The  figures  having  remainad 
some  time  in  this  positicm,  several  more  appeared,  some  olad  in  whito^ 
odiers  in  black.  They  passed  rapidly  to  and  fro  for  several  minutes^  bot 
at  length  they  began  to  form  a  proeession.  The  torch-beaMr  went  fivst» 
A  fall  figure  witib  white  robes,  omamented  in  yarious  paits  with  tihe 
figdre  of  die  croasy  and  beariag  in  bis  band  alaigegildaä«B»'widi4ia 
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flBTmjMiti,  jeame  «fterwaid%  and  liesaog  ufMoalibwahoi^^ 
oblong  object  which  we  have  described  asreiüoguj^oa  tlie  tretttibsiJtt:dii 
panhy  «ml  wisch  BroadfiMse  npfXMed  to  be  ä  doffin.  A  lili^  Uadc 
paU^  iridi  *  white  salb  hoider,  was  tfarown  over  it.  Two  Agojm 
cnvakiped  ia  Uaak  eloaks  ibilowed  in  tha  fear. 

^Tka  rain  up  to  ihb  tin»  had  haan  fidUang  tut,  but  tha  prorctwaou 
had  no  sooner  emeiged  from  the  porch  than  it  came  down  In  tarmnti^ 
aadjaaiti>aai;ii{)oii  wha4\a{)paared  to  b^  the  ooffio»  it  feil  with  a4eep 
and  hoHowaoimd.  It  woold  he  dfficult  to  deacribe  the  thooghts  tiitt 
tkemmiefy  flitted  tfainugh  the  ndaad  of .  BxoanUney  as  tUa  flayatenous  pro^ 
cession  passed  before  hnsu  Theyvtei».wammoua  and  peiplaziiig.  Ha 
faiiiaa  to  aik  himael^  if  iim  apcdacle  he  bdbeU  wäre  saallj  inteiid«!  fbr  a 
fhnesaL:  if  so^  was  it  laeily  aoc»fae  that  the  oaffin  eoatained  ?  Were 
the  figurea  itfaat  iamated  the  proeessicm  aotuaUj  endowed  with  the  attri- 
hutes  ofthose  akill  in  the  fledv  er  were  they  sluMiows  without  anhataiice— 
intangible  and  eifanesoent  ?  .  Again,  whitibeor  was  the  procesaion  to  prö* 
caed<««4birwhat  plaee  was  the  bocfy  (if  .it  were  a  body)  to  be  d^pomted  ? 
It  appeared  altogether  inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figores 
werei  aotBally  thoae  of  peraons  liTing.  The  skuUs  whidb  were  upoax  their 
Shoulders — icbe  honr  of  the  night — die  thaiaeter  cf  the  honse  üom  which 
they  had  issued,  all  appeared  to  show  as  emphatioally  as  possihle  thatth^ 
ffineral  that  was  passing  before  bis  eyes  was  a  s|>eotraI  ona— <-that  they 
who  toak/apartin  it  were  evil  spirits^.sent  for  some  purpose  nnknown  to 
nwdrtaH  ^  mfest  and  cause  distuihances  in  a  house  in  whidi  crimes  lef  the 
daäffiat. eharaeter  weresaid  to  have  been  perpetrated.  The  eixcuinstaneea 
attending  his  last  visit  to  the  Old  Hall  now  recunred  to  him.  Was  the  Inoe* 
ral  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  corpse  which  he  had  seen  stretched  upon 
the  bed  in  the  '^  Tapestried  Chamber  ?"  Some  time  had  certainly  elapsed 
since  that  occasion,  but  still  there  appeared  to  be  a  connexion  between  the 
present  proceedings  and  those  he  haa  previously  been  an  eye-witness  to. 

ThO'proeeanon  slowly  mored  on  towards  the  gardeo,  which  lay  to  the 
lightof  ttheHalL     The  singing  was  again  resumed,  and  itwasofthe 
sawe  ^eharactar  as  thatto  whi^  JB^adface  had  previoosly  Ustened.  They 
paastdthnmgh  the  gateway  of  the  gazden,  and  having  walked  half-way 
Tonsd,  they  atood  beneath  a  tall  ^m-tree.    The  coffin  was  lifted  from  tjij» 
Shoulders  of  the  hearers,  and  plaoed  upon  the  ground.     The  rain,  whidi! 
oontkmed  to  fall  with  great  violeoce,  caused  the  torches  to  give  a  some* 
what^Mble  Hght,  and  the  proceecQngs  at  the  grave  weie  on  that  aecount: 
not  qmte  so  appaiant  to  Broadface  as  they  might  have  been  if  the  weather 
had  ibeen  iftTOurable.     Whilst  the  coffin  rested  upon  the  ground,  the 
£gures  stood  around,  and  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  singing,  for  the 
sweetest  tones  still  floated  in  the  air.     They  stood  in  this  position  nearly 
half  an  honr.     At  length  the  coffin  appeared  to  be  plaoed  upon  alingSy. 
and  finally  lowcred  into  its  last  rsstiog^lace.      Some  of  the  figures 
lahited  in  the  dark  vestments,  and  who  haa  bome  the  cöffin,  then  oom- 
awneed'to  fill  up  the  grave  with  the  earth  that  was  heaped  up  on  hoth: 
sides  of  it;  the  rest  stood  around  whilst  this  was  being done.     ¥^en 
tha«Jmnh  appeared  to  be  fmished,  as  qiiick  as  thonght  the  mnsio  oeased, 
1^  the  lighls  and  figures  altogether  disa^^aied. 

If  any  doubt  remained  in  Broadface's  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  <äie: 
daipifiil  aad  ngyatsgous >spactacla.  of  which  he  had  hnsk  a  witness,  ittiias 
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Äov^oomfdeiely  roiaoved.  Those  ihat  be  had  aeen  belongtd  not  to:1fiiB 
Jiroild.  Tbey  were  «deniaens  of  that  daik-  world  of  shadows  into  whidiiis) 
ibortal  had  evet  been  suffered  to  enter.  i 

*'  Some  timeelapsed  bef<»«  Broadface  was  able  to  descend  firam  ihe  timi 
^When,  however,  he  was  capable  of  accomplishine  this,  he  found  himsdf 
weak  and  ill,  and  it  was  with  the  gratest  diffictuty  that  he  contrired  to 
areaeh  bis  home.  Fever  ensued,  and  he  was  confined  to  bis  bed  for 
apwards  of  a  week.  i 

t  Whilst  Broadface  related  the  above  narrative  as  nearly  as  possiUe  to 
tiie  foregcmg  effeot,  Homcastlesat  listening  to  bim  the  whole  of  the  üme 
in  the  most  breathless  exdtement.  Sometimes  bis  face  grew  pale,  at 
others  a  smile  of  incredulitj  passed  over  bis  features. 

"  There,  Meister  Homcastle,"  said  Broad&ee,  when  he  had  finisbed, 
^  that  be  summat  to  talk  aboot  I  think^t  be  a  strainge  stoary  beant  it  ?^ 

"  Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Broad^EU^  its  very  odd,  very  unaccountable." 
"  ^  If  thou  had  been  i'  my  pleace,  I  think  thou  nivir  would  ha'  kum'd 
whoam  alire— *thou  would  ha'  drapped  doon  deed  wi'  fear." 

^'  Yes — ^yes,  there  was  some  reason  for  alarm,  Broadfisiee,''  said  the  old 
man,  abstractedly. 
'    Homcastle  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  waJking  towards  the  door»  said : 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Broadface,  for  your  story.     Good  night." 
'    "  What,  uiou  beant  going  already,  mun?" 

^  It  grows  late,  and  I  am  an  old  man." 

^  Aye^  marry,"  said  Broadface,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  '<  thou  has  had 
thy  curiosity  g^ratified,  and  that  be  all  thou  cares  for.  Howsever,  tl^ 
room  is  as  good  as  thy  Company,  for  if  all  be  true  thou  beest  a  stränge 
fellow,  and  not  much  good  in  thee  neither." 

XVIII.  * 

THE  MISER'S  TBEASÜRE. 

.  HoRNCASTLE  proceeded  straight  to  bis  lodgings.  It  was  a  cold,  raw 
night,  and  myriads  pf  stars  were  shining  with  a  peculiar  brillianey  in  the 
blue  yault  above  bim.  The  passengers  whom  he  met,  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  were  well  covered  up  in  coats  and  cloaks ;  but  they  still  huxried 
on,  as  though  anxious  to  reach  their  homes,  and  to  keep  themselves  waisia 
by  active  exercise.  Homcastle  had  no  coat  or  covering  upon  bim,  aodihe 
cold  pinched  bim  severely.  He  was  glad  when  he  reached  bis  lodgisg» 
although  bis  room  was  cold  and  comfortless,  and  in  which  a  fire  bftd 
never  been  lit  since  he  entered,  because  it  was  a  luxury  in  whioh  ^e 
dared  not  indulge.  Mrs.  Wallford  admitted  bim,  and  seeing  that  J^e 
was  cold,  said : 

"  Will  you  walk  into  the  parlour,  Mr.  Homcastle,  and  warm  yooxselC? 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  cold,  and  there  is  no  fire  in  your  own  room»? 

"  No — no ;  I  am  going  to  bed.     I  shall  soon  get  warm." 

Mrs.  Wallford  took  from  the  table  a  candlestick,  in  which  was  stuck 
about  the  half  of  a  rushlight,  which  she  was  in  the  act  of  lighting,  iHi^n 
Homcastle  said :  ....,/ 

*^  Never  mind  lighting  my  candle,  if  you  please — thaf  s  extravagfUBoe. 
It  will  only  bum  and  waste  as  I  go  up-stairs.  I  will  light  it  in  n^r 
room." 

Mrs.  Wallferd  handed  him  the  candle>.without  making  any.  reiaf^i^» 


.vfinß  i*A8r  or  THB  modaB.  fil 

«ild'heinbdeeded  up-stairs;  When  he  hädTeabhedliisinom  h^ottieftdfy 
lodMi  ttid.bdted  ms  door^  looked  under  his*  bed  «nd  into  ew^ty  clMo^«i 
the  place.  He  theo  drew  out  hb  flint  and  steel,  and  tiglited  kb  ondii^ 
wliich  threw  a  dull  riekly  gleam  over  the  apartment/  Fiom  a  litüe  tup^ 
faoürd  he  took  astale  crast  of  bread  and  cneese,  which  he  began  to  Irat 
mth  an  appetite  apparently  sharpened  by  \(mg  fastingv  When.  he  had 
finished  lus  meal  he  drew  from  nnder  his  bed  ti  smail  box,  irhidi:!» 
placed  lipon  a  chaur.  He  took  a  key  from  his  bosom»  which  he  appfied 
to  the  lock.  He  then  ndsed  the  lid,  and  took  irom  the  box  three  bags^ 
which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  He  put  his  band  into  one  of  ihem,  add 
•drew  from  it  a  handful  of  gold.  He  counted  it  so  adroiüy  that  its 
'chinking  could  not  be  heard,  and  placed  it  in  a  heap  upon  the  tabl«. 
fie  drew  out  another  handful,  and  counted  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
again  placed  it  upon  the  table.  In  this  way  he  counted  the  contents  of 
the  three  bags,  and  being  satisfied  that  none  had  been  abstracted,  he 
sat  gloating  over  his  glittering  heaps,  piled  upon  the  table  before  bim. 
He  took  occasionally  a  coin  up  and  examined  it  minutely  for  a  iew 
minutes,  and  then  laid  it  upon  the  heap  from  which  he  had  taken  it. 

''  All  mine — all  mine,"  said  the  old  man.  <'  They  have  cost  me  laboor 
and  anxiety,  but  my  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  suocess.  I  could  Hve 
Jike  a  gentleman — g^ve  dinners — keep  Company — ride  in  my  carriage— 
be  respected  if  I  liked.  Ha,  ha !  be  respected.  I  could  have  all  finds 
of  people  cringing  about  me.  Wherever  I  went  I  should  meet  nothing 
but  smiles  and  welcome.  I  could  have  all  kinds  of  things  sent  me — 
presents  of  every  description — rieh,  beautiful  presents,  and  all  because/I 
don't  want  them — ^because  they  are  of  no  use  to  me.  If  I  wanted  them 
it  would  be  a  different  thing.  Ha,  ha !  I  couldn't  have  them — no,  of 
course  not.  It's  all  because  I  don't  want  them.  Yes,  influence  would 
be  mine.  I  might  command  and  be  obeyed.  I  should  have  attributed 
to  me  virtuos  to  which  I  have  no  clium— talents  which  I  possess  not — all 
the  goodness  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  would  be  centred  in 
mysäf.  Oh!  potent  minister,  whence  Springs  thy  ascendancy?  In 
days  of  old,  men  worshipped  a  multipKcity  of  gods,  now  they  worrfnp 
theo  alone^— they  lie,  rob,  murder,  persecute,  for  the  love  of  tnee — ^they 
aie  ready  to  seil  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  obtain  thee.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  poor — a  beggar — when  I  lacked  both  food  and  raiment 
^— ^hen  men  spumed  and  joHed  me  in  the  street,  and  seemed  to  say, 
5  Out  of  the  way,  beggar' — when  I  was  shunned  and  despised,  and 
driven  from  rieh  men's  doors — when  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  my  only 
covering,  and  a  few  wild  berries  my  only  subsistence — when  I  was 
denied  the  loan  of  a  few  paltry  pounds,  that  I  would  have  toiled  night 
and  day  to  repay.  I  have  outlived  it — ^braved  every  insult  and  wrongit 
could  inflict — ^yes,  have  outlived  it ;  but  I  bear  its  impress  deep  upon  my 
memory,  and  which  death  only  can  efface. 

Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 

Hie  times  are  changed.  All  that  was  then  denied  I  could  nttir 
possess.  Why  is  this?  Am  I  better  than  I  was?  Not  a  whit  The 
reason  is  that  I  do  not  want  favours — ^ha,  ha !  I  will  have  no  fiiends— « 
no  eompanions.  I  will  love  nought  but  these  gold  pieces — they  shaUJte 
xny  friends  and  my  eompanions.  They  are  faithfid,  and  they  will  not 
dcsert  their  master  in  adversity.^' 


86  sBBitAcroFnn-iioDn. 

'Hfing  thm  ■uMtigitefiil  ti»  goU,  Hormsastl»  caaüAife  i  MifliBf 
mUMdbe  DBgi»  whwth,  hawag  fafkbeoi  in  Ae  boc»Ji«kolBrfil,JiBdikmik 
ii  agam  underÜhe  bed.  HIb  uid  Ae  kej  nnder  lus  piUow,  aa  Iw  waa 
alwaj»  aocustamad  to do»  and pvefwxed  to  rotbefor ihe night. 

H»  suddenly  bedKmght  hiiiuelf  of  a  letter  vAuA  he  had  laeeivad  thail 
dayy  and  wiatL  he  noir  pulled  from  his  pooket.  He  g^aaeed  haatHy  oi«r 
ihepages,  aad  thmst  it  again  intohis  pooket 

''Iwill  read  it  ag^ain  in  the  moming — it's  late.  I  ahooUloiilylie 
waatii^  candie.  I  mnst  not  be  extravagant — ^do,  ho.  I  mnat  be  very 
eaie£iil----poverty's  a  dreadful  thinff." 

'Bdbre  getting  into  bed  he  again  tried  the  door  to  aee  if  it  was  oafe"« 
loohed  into  the  closets  and  under  the  bed,  and  having  convinoed  hiaoaetf 
diat  no  danger  was  to  be  apprahended,  he  threw  hnntelf  down  and  en- 
deofonred  to  find  reposo.  Thoughta,  howerer,  preaaed  thidc  i^khl  hia 
mind,  and  aeared  slumber  icom  his  eye«.  He  began  to  thiak  of  hia 
tBeasoreSy  and  to  eonnt  hb  g^ain  in  pcftpectiTe. 

**  60times  fi,"  he  nratteied,  ^  is  250,  and  80times  3  ia  240,  and  6DtiaM8 
3^  is .2ia--4iie8e  added  together  will  be  700.  Ah!  I  nmittakeeaie  of 
it'-«raat  oare  of  it.     It  would  aoon  go  tf  I  were  extsavagant.*' 

^  Hn!  what  was  thatP"  he  said,  atarting  up  as  the  aoond  of  mdota 
dadung  below  waa  heard.  ^^  Bobberies  have  been  yery  common  ktafy; 
I  read  of  two  or  Üuree  in  ike  papeis  onlj  yesterday ;  and  tkaae  eoantiy 
plaoea  «re  fenronrable  £br  &em.     I  must  see  what  this  noiae  Maana.'' 

He  aooordingly  aroae  from  hia  bed,  nad  having  dipped  «  hm  nf  Ua 
garmenta  on,  he  lighted  hia  oandle  and  opened  his  door.  £b  fiatnoad 
for  Bone  ininiitea  upon  ike  top  of  ike  atainu 

'^  I  do  not  hear  anything,"  he  sud,  **  but  'tis  as  well  to  be  aafe.  I  will 
ffo  dowD  and  see  if  aught  be  going  forward.  I  am  afira>id  Mrs.  Wali£(Md 
la  not  -cery  particular;  perhaps  dbe  has  fbigot  to  holt  the  street-door/' 

He  desoeaded  the  stair  and  entered  the  room  lued  by  the  fiumly  as  n 
parkor,  but  it  waa  empty.  He  proceeded  to  the  street^door,  and  haiving 
aacertabied  that  it  was  secnred  he  retumed  to  his  room.  He  toek  Ae 
kery  firom  die  pillow  to  see  if  it  were  safe,  and  having  replaoed  it^  got 
into  bed. 

fle  again  tried  to  oompose  himaelf  to  sleep,  but  withont  auoeeaa» 
Figims  of  aH  kinds  flitted  tfarongh  his  mind,  and  he  oommeneed  n&esh 
hia  GomputatioQS.  For  hourt  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  ahhougii  he 
repeatedly  tried  to  banish  i^ese  thoughts  from  bis  mind,  it  waa  all  in  vain; 
Theyhaunted  bim  in  spite  of  himself.  At  lengtih  his  thoughts  took 
another  direction,  and  he  began  to  ponder  upon  the  singular  narrative 
whioh  Broadface  had  communicated  to  him,  and  attemptod  to  find  a 
aolBtioD  to  tke  mystery  in  which  it  was  involved. 

'*lt  ia  v«py  odd,"  he  said — "very.  It's  difficult  to  aooount  for  audi 
proeeedings." 

He  feil  asleep  at  last,  but  he  was  exeeedingly  restless,  and  roUed  about 
firom  side  to  side.  Sometimes  he  would  start  suddenly  up  as  though  he 
£uieied  aomebody  was  in  die  room,  and  again  bis  head  would  sink  ufOSi 
ibe  pillow.  Tbioa  the  okl  man  passed  the  night,  and  when  tke  moming 
daräed  upon  him  it  fbund  him  awakened  £rom  a  restless  and  unrefreahing 
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JEROME  CARDAK.« 

T^E  aitempt  made  to  place  on  record  the  lives  of  eome  of  the  moc9 
eoBiiiient  wortBies  of  bjgone  times  in  the  shape  of  a  biographical  romanoo» 
preserving  all  the  forms,  the  quaintoess,  and  even  the  learning  of  the  epoch» 
in  the  life  of  Palissjr  the  Potter,  bas  evidently  been  succeseful,  as  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  biographical  ßketch,  on  a  similar  plan,  of  another  strenge  and 
original  jnedisBval  fignre— tbat  of  Girolamo  Caidaiio»  of  Milan,  physidaau 
Certainly  the  life  of  a  philosopher  whose  volaminous  writings  are  Bioce 
marked  by  individuality  of  character,  or  who  reflects  more  atrictly  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  could  not  have  been  well  selected.  The  most  sac« 
cessfiu  scientific  «uthor  of  bis  time,.yet  he  describes  agates  as  promoting  sleep» 
and  one,  which  displayed  pre-esninent  wirtue  that  way,  had  incorpoiated  in  It 
a  subfitance — a  profife  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  £niperor  Galba !  He 
was  not  oidy  the  populär  philosopher,  but  ako  the  faEduonable  physician  4tf 
the  sizteenth  Century.  Pope  and  emperor  sought  bim ;  kings,  prinees,  oav« 
dinals,  azchbishops  were  among  his  patients.  Yet  was  this  man  doep^ 
penetiated  with  the  truths  of  judicial  astrology-'-a  man  more  credulous  ofer 
oreama  than  any  siUy  girl,  observing  them  scrupulously  in  himself  and  othersi 
a  man  who  believed  that  he  had  the  friendship  of  a  demon»  who  by  marvellous. 
signs  wamed  bim  of  perils  ;  a  man  who  himself  «iw^and  beard  things  nelF«r 
heard  or  seen  by  any  other  man !  There  were  (says  his  bio^rapher)  otber 
physicians  in  those  days  wise  enough  to  be  less  credulous  on  many  points,  but 
greater  wisdom  did  not  win  for  them  an  equal  &me.  A  lesaon  &t  those  «rho 
move  Qn>too  rapidly  for  their  time.  Cardan  obtained  a  splendid  reputation, 
not  so.nuch'because  he  was  a  man  of  power  and  genius,  but  because  bespent 
mach  of  his  energy  upon  ideas  that,  foolish  as  tbey  now  seem,  were  conceiTed 
in  the  tfu^  spirit  of  his  age.  The  life  of  such  a  man  muit  be  manifestly  a 
picture  of  stränge  times,  and  one  füll  of  character  and  individuality ;  but  k  so 
happens  also  that  Jerome  Cardan's  life  was  not  a  little  chequered  by  domestic 
sorrows,  by  travel^  and  by  incidents  of  various  kinds.  His  very  entrance  into 
this  World' of  trouble,  amusingly  related  by  our  author,  is  a  long  and  curious 
Story  of  Milanese  scandal,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  earned  a  most  holy  and 
most  happy  godfather  not  a  little.  characteristic  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged  ;  battle  and  murder,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  attended  upon 
bis  earlvyears;  he  received  warnings,and  believed  in  spiritual  knockin^^  he 
marriedon  account  of  a  dream ;  he  became  lecturer,  professor,  and  pubkc  dis- 
putant ;  he  travelled  to  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh  at  a  truly  interesting 
epoch  in  history ;  he  suffered  much  from  family  afilictions,  more  especially  £rom 
tue  oiisconduct  of  his  son ;  and  he  was  finally  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  a  sorrowful  old  man,  whose  bopes  were  wrecked,  Walking  with  the 
Strange,  unsteady  gait  of  a  lunatic,  dressed  unlike  other  people,  a  man  to  be 
wondered  at  by  strangers,  and  by  bis  own  friends  apparently  considered  madi^ 
He  died  as  he  had  liv^d,  an  emblem  of  the  close  aUiance  that  exists  betweea 
phllosophy  and  fo%.  ., 

*  The  lafe  of  Girdlamo  Caxdaao,  of  Milan,  Physician.    By  Henry  Morl^. 
2  Tols,    Chapman  and  "HsSüi. 
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PURPLE  TINTS  OF  PARIS* 


This  is  a  pleasantly  written  book.  The  autbor  bas  an  easy  way  with  the 
feader ;  he  avowedly  abominates  stifibess,  be  it  pbysical  or  mental,  and  he 
allows  bis  pen  to  glibe  as  readily  as  we  can  imagine  bis  tongue  to  do.  How 
hb  "  Purple  Tints  of  Paris"  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  tnore  respecfable 
classes  ot  society  in  that  metropolis  of  luxury  and  civilisation,  we  will  not 
venture  to  propound ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  necessary,  for  the  said  tints  are  almost 
entirely  borrowed  from  those  realms  which  are  totally  ignored  by  the  ßistidlous 
bigh-bred  Parisian.  Henri  Murger,  the  unrivalled  painter  of  Student  life, 
tbe  Herodotus  of  the  Bohemians  of  art  and  literature,  declares  that  every 
iban  who  enters  upon  either  a  literary  or  an  artistic  career,  without  any  other 
resources  than  art  or  literature  themselves,  will  be  obliged  to  traverse  the 
devious  pathways  of  Bohemia.  If  tbe  reader  wisbes  for  further  explanation  öF 
what  we  mean,  we  may  refer  bim  to  the  history  of  Agricole  Passager  and  bis 
partner  Fifine,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John, — the  picture  of  the  Crimerie — 
tbe  Story  of  Madame  AdMe — and  other  sketches  of  "  intellectual  gipsydom," 
as  cur  author  has  it  from  Murger,  but  evidently  drawn  by  bim  from  bis  own 
pTactical  experiences. 

Apart  from,  and  indeed  with,  these  descriptions  of  a  life  of  outcasts  in 
Parisian  society — taking  them  at  tbeir  real  value — not  so  much  as  descriptiVe 
df  a  people  as  of  a  class — a  young,  thoughtless,  wild,  and  immoral  set — 
Mr.  Bayle  St.  John*s  work  is  still  füll  of  vivid,  highly-coloured  pictures,  and 
ämnsing  and  instructive  reflections.  His  democratic  teodencies  and  his  dfs- 
like  to  the  present  ruler  are,  however,  brought  forward  (even  to  remarks  upon 
fhe  empress)  with  questionable  taste  at  the  present  moment.  Erery  man  has  a 
Hght  to  his  political  convictions  ;  but  such  convictions  may,  as  we  see  daily 
in  political  life,  become  a  positive  bore  at  times.  Not  so,  however,  are  cur 
anthoT^s  admirable  portraitures  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie,  especiaUy  of  weinen 
and  girls — of  marriage  generally — of  French  politicians,  soldiers,  and  work- 
men — and  of  all  the  little  matters— eating,  drinking;  Walking,  talking ;  reading 
and  writing — which  make  up  daily  life  everywhere,  but  which  assume  a 
particular  character  in  Paris — a  character  of  which  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  has 
brought  out  into  hold  relief  some  of  the  more  prominent  features,  but  not  all. 
A  perfect  picture  of  Parisian  life  would  require  a  kaleidescopic  artist ;  but 
none  familiär  with  it  but  will  read  the  present  work  with  revived  feeling9  of  a 
consciousness  of  the  stränge  things^  that  have  been  and  still  are  in  tbat  mo^t 
versatile  and  seditious  of  all  the  capitab  of  the  world. 


AGNES  VALMAR.t 


There  are  some  persons  who  are  extremely  eloquent  upon  the  passion^, 
and  who  yet  have  never  fully  owned  tbeir  sway.  In  such,  intellect,  Imagina- 
tion, and  feeling,  often  degenerating  into  morbid  sentimentality,  keep  tbe 
passions  in  check.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  some  of  our  populär  poetesses; 
such  is,  indeed,  too  commonly  the  case  with  tbe  intellectually  gifted — tbe  lite- 
rary and  Philosophie  maid  or  matron  and  the  woman  of  strong  mmd. 

Acnes  Yalmar  is  a  reroarkable  case  in  point.  Adomed  with  eveij  chann 
which  can  make  woman  lovely,  she  marries  early  in  life  without  aflfection,  6Tify 
to  weave  a  net,  half  of  fancy,  half  of  feeling,  around  tbe  person  of  a  young  wara 
of  bers — by  name  Walter  Maldon.    Walter  grows  up  and  goes  abroad,  not 

*  Pmrple  Tints  of  Paris.    Character  and  Manners  in  the  New  Empire.    By 
Bayle  St.  John.    2  vols.    Chapman  and  HalL 
t  Agnes  Yahnar.    A  Novel.    3  vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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without  unmistakable  evidences  of  mutual  esteem  having  been  exchanged  ott 
both  sides  ;  Mr.  Landor  dies ;  Agnes  Landor,  the  yocmg  widow,  niirses  an 
elderly  ^tranger  in  sickness ;  he  leaves  her  boundless  wealth ;  Agnes  becomes 
Lady  Valknar,  and  her  society  is  courted  by  the  titled  and  the  distinguished 
of  the  bnd. 

.  Still,  her  heart,  or  her  fancy,  yeam  for  her  young  playmate ;  she  wishes  t^ 
benefit  Walter  out  of  the  superabundance  of  her  good  fortune ;  she  does  so 
by  tantalising  him,  not  letting  him  know,  first,  that  she  is  a  widow,  an  d  secondly, 
tnat  she  is  wealthy  and  a  peeress.  These  little  facts  do  come  out,  howevqiy 
at  last,  and  Walter,  encouraged  by  the  same  manifestations  of  ajQTection  whicfii 
faad  been  shown  of  yore,  brings  the  fair  widow  to  the  point.  But  marry  she 
will  not ;  she  will  make  any  sacrifice,  he  may  live  with  her,  share  her  wealth» 
nay,  when  very  naturally  taxed  with  want  of  womanly  feeling,  she  consent^ 
to  any  sacrifice  (see  vol.  i.  p.  214)  so  long  as  she  does  not  fetfer  her  lover  for 
ever  f  All  this  because  she  is  somewhat  older  than  Walter^  and  she  does  not 
think  it  honourable  to  thwart  bis  prospects  in  life. 

What  are  the  consequences  ?  Walter  marries  a  peer's  heartless  daughter ; 
is  jilted  by  her,  and  kiUs  bis  father-in-law  in  a  duel.  Agnes  travels  about  with 
all  kinds  of  imaginary,  or,  at  all  events,  self-inflicted  miseries  and  woes  in  com- 
jmny  with  her,  and  which  she  alleviates  by  a  little  innocent,  but  rather  wamf^ 
flirtation  with  a  Lord  Charles.  Lord  Charles  turns  out,  however,  to  ben 
noble  fellow  ;  he  discovers  the  real  State  of  things,  brings  Walter,  the  parricide, 
to  Agnes,  the  too  scrupulous  widow,  and  the  novel  closes  with  the  usual  lone^ 
deferred  union—- such  a  one  as  most  persons  would  be  sorry  to  pit  tlieir  happi«* 
jpess  upon.  As  a  work  of  art,  no  doubt  "  Agnes  Valmar"  possesses  merits  of « 
high  Order — a  single-minded,  well-purposed  tale — the  stör}'  of  the  lives  and 
b^ts  of  two  strangely  loving  and  strangely  misguided  persons  ;  the  delicate 
point  upon  which  the  interest  is  made  to  hang  is  cleverly  delineated,  aiod 
worked  out  with  great  force  of  language  and  vivid  power  of  description  ;  the 
play  of  the  passions  is  at  times  nobly  portrayed — but,  alas !  we  are  always 
made  to  feel  that  the  reality  is  not  there. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  PALACE.* 

Thb  glittering  arches  have  risen  up  as  sudden  and  as  wonderful  as  those  of 
Mammon's  Pandemonium.  For  thirty  miles  they  are  seen  flashing  like  beacon 
lights  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  gold  at  dawning  and  red  at  sunset.  From 
the  broad  Surrey  Down,  now  a  perfect  Held  of  gold  with  wild  flowers,  you  may 
see  them,  and  from  the  hüls,  at  whose  feet  the  Mole  burrows  with  sudden 
fear,  like  the  Arethusa,  you  discern  them  radiant  and  lustrous  as  a  home  of 
enchantment,  or  as  a  bastion  of  Bunyan's  Bright  Citye.  The  author  of  this 
work  has  supplied  a  desideratum.  He  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  mere  cata- 
logue  to  eacti  object  in  the  Palace,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
picturesque  and  vivid  Impression  of  the  train  of  poetical,  historicäl,  and 
legendary  associations  with  which  the  visitor  should  prepare  bis  mind  in  order 
to  feel  the  true  local  colonring  of  each  of  the  ten  chief  courts.  In  Egypt  he 
gives  the  character  of  its  climate,  atmosphere,  and  Vegetation,  a  short  outline 
of  its  history,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  inundations,  and  sketches  briefly  the 
Tarious  animals  that  tread  its  sands  or  burrow  beside  its  tombs.  In  the  Porapeian 
Court,  he  gives  an  outline  of  Roman  life,  of  the  theatre,  the  bath,  the  banquet- 
,ro6m,  the  arena,  and  tlie  palace.  In  the  Greek  Court  he  traces  the  growth  öf 
tfae  Greek  mind,  its  perfect  balance  of  the  physical  and  spiritual,  glances  at  its 
iäyth'ology,  and  finally  reviews  the  various  statues  that  adorn  this  department 

*  The  Ten  Courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace.    Routledge  and  Co.,  Farringd.(Mi* 
Street. 
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pf.  the  building.  In  tbe  Albambia  he  paiats  Sputith  dimat«  and  iSfMinfih 
mannen,  and  gives  a  sbort  bistory  of  the  Albambm  and  ita  legiends.  In  the 
Aasyrian  he  furnishesanabridgmentof Layard's book8,aiidd0picta»grapbittlly, 
Eastieni  scenes,  and  the  aMociatiopg  of  the  ancient  world  as  oomparad  with  mt 
presebt.  In  the  Byzantine  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  art  in  lh»eac^ 
^ptiona  of  die  Roman,  rainglnd  with  debasements  of  tbe  Grifek.  fle  points 
tbe  pcarfect  consummation  ofthis  style  in  St.  Mark'sand  St.  Sophia,  andintbe 
Me£flBval  Court  showa  how  graduaUy  it  gave  birtb  to  a  purer  and  moie.refined 
^le,  füll  of  aspiiations»  always  progressing,  and  fuU  of  all  the  spirit  of 
Chriatianity,  but  blended  here  and  tbere  with  an  unama^mated  atone  nf 
Fäganism,  a  Pagan  £^e,  or  a  Pagan  god,  built  up  into  a  cathedial  walL  In 
the  Benaissance  and  ItaÜan  Courts  our  author  condudes  by  tiacing  the  degr»- 
dation  ofthis  style  by  tbe  revival  of  classical  art,  without  its  real  living  princi]^ 
into  a  oonglomeration  of  tasteless  luxury  and  meretricious  omament. 


BOKINGA* 

A  GovBa  in  pink  and  gold,  and  a  frontispiece  of  a  fiiir  child  ydept  ia  Prm^ 
CMM^meedy  herald  thetales  and  traits  of  fitthionable  life  recovded  of  Bokiiin» 
and  of  those  associated  witb  its  piond  recluse.  The  language  u  that  of  tae 
boudoir  and  tbe  drawing-room,  thrown  like  a  tinselled  vml  over  the  pniBioiia 
of  every-day  life,  and  deeds  that  would  shame  the  conunonalty.  Masgr  of  the 
cfaaiacters  possibly  have  existed,  and  if  not,  they  will  eqoally  leaie  a  lastiog 
uapreasion  upon  the  reader.  Such  are  Lady  Wolverton,  an  extnme  q^imen 
of  tbe  very  &shionable  and  egotistical  mother,  ^^lo  reaches  the  dimax  of  her 
acoBoal  and  sdfish  career  when  she  robs  her  own  daughter  of  her  huaband. 
Such  are  also  Christina  Calder,  whose  pride  and  hanghtiness  are  nlher  oveiw 
dmwn ;  for  wbat  do  they  lead  to  ?*-to  her  devoting  hecwlf  to  oelifaMjr  in  Bo> 
kinga»  a  fine  property  thrown  into  her  lap  by  an  Indian  nahob^  aad  adapc* 
ing  two  children,  whom  we  are  all  along  led  to  suppoae  are  the  deKrted  ofl^ 
spring  of  her  sister,  Lady  Marion  Calder,  but  who  turn  out  to  be  the  children 
of  her  brotber  Julian  by  a  certain  Th^^se  de  Chaumont — not  a  badly  dqpicted 
specimen  of  the  criminal-^hionable  class  of  Parisian  helles.  One  oi  these 
children,  Mildred,  sumamed  2a  Princesse^  is,  in  poini  of  beauty,  the  heroine  of 
**  Bokinga ;''  but  the  greatest  interest  of  these  stränge  and  motley  scenes  in 
tbe  ffeat  drama  of  hunuua  life  do  not  oentre  round  her  penoo«  Fleiquce 
EoiJand  and  her  worldly  rou^  lover,  Egpnemont ;  Shaftoe  CaUer  and  tte  fiüi: 
Sda»  come  in  for  a  larae  share  of  the  aatd  well-deviaed  and  weHnniataiiMd 
interest.  A  chapter  caSed  Zet  coi^denceßf  and  which  aaid  eoofideooes  «fe 
axduoged  in  a  Parisian  eafe  between  the  two  wuof,  Captain  S(bMintoi^  hu»* 
band  of  lady  Marion  CaJder,  and  lo?er  of  her  mother»  Ladj  WolTerton,  and 
Philip  Egremont,  a  gamUer  and  gay  seduoer,  is  ooe  of  the  best  in  the  ko6k ; 
and  tne  discovery  of  Marie  Slaunton  is  a  well-maoaged  little  bit  of  poetk»  re> 
tribution.  Altogether,  '^  Bokiaga"  will  oooiniand  many  readers,  for,  akhmigh 
hrief,  it  is  fuU  of  weil-told  incidents  in  "  fashionable"  life--a  life  from  viseh,  if 
ono  half  tbat  is  written  about  it  is  true^  we  shouJd  aay  Heaven  pwpctTe  «a !  . 


ROM£,  BEGAL  AND  R£PUBLICAN.t 

object  ofthis  woiA  is  to  exhibit  a  pnrified  picttire  of  ancient  Rome  in 
äU  her  stages  of  eonc^nest,  ciTillsation,  literature,  and  art,  exlnbiting  her 
atmggles  for  constitutional  liberty,  her  ages  of  natural  victae— tbe  giadaäl 

*  Bokinga.    A  NoreL    By  Morton  Rae.    With  Illustrations.    Hookhamand 
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grovirtb^  Jiftiiinr»  her  passage  to  absolute  deftpotist»^  her  rtfvival  with  Cbadin 
tianity,  and  her  decay  and  final  fall. 

Thh  great  task  has  been  manifestly  undertaken  with  a  fuU  sense  of  its 
imppitance  and  high  bearings  ;  the  tone  and  tbe  spiril  of  the  work  rise  np  to 
the  maflutode  of  the  tbeme ;  the  work»  as  far  as  it  goes»  is  ebquent  withont 
beifig  diiSuae,  leamed  without  being  pedantic.  We  hope  it  wifl  not  stop  at 
**  BMoe^.  R«sgal  and  Republican,"  but  will  comprise  that  which  is  yet  wanted 
in  our  Utorature — a  £aiithful  delineation  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christmn 
Chnnh.  in  cosnexion  with  Rome,  and  not  with  Ecmianism;  its  trials  aod 
sftrngglet,  ita  noral  and  ciyilising  iufluence,  and  its  unfortunate  declension 
£roQLiA»pri8tino  purity  of  doctrine  and  simplidty  of  practice. 


WRIGHPS  WAJVDERINGS  OF  AN  ANTIQÜARY.* 

TftADinoK  has  handed  down  the  antiqnary  in  a  stereotype  fashion.  As  old 
and  withered  as  the  objects  of  bis  cares  and  anxtetles,  with  body  bent,  spec- 
tacled  nofie»  and  a  few  scattered  grey  bairs,  he  is  e¥er  poring  over  iÜegible 
kiseriptions,  dp  furbishing  up  bits  of  rusty  iron.  His  books  <^  reference  are 
black-letteredy  bis  shelves  dusty,  his  cat  ancient,  his  fire  out,  his  outer  and  inner 
sum  nncafed  fbr ;  he  is  a  miser  of  the  worst  class—a  miser  of  die  tines  gone 
by: 

l^th  vigUanoe  andHustlng  wom  to  nkSst 
Andhone^  and  wiapped  in  mott  debasini^  xaga. 

Tb»Miitiqnimiy,  aaid  ^muel  Butler,  is  oae  that  has  his  being  in  diis  age,  bui 
bis  Jüe  juad  oonversation  is  in  tbe  days  of  okL  His  days  were  spent  and  goa« 
long  befone  he  oa«ie  istio  the  world ;  and  siace,  his  only  bufuneas  is  to  collect 
vbat  hfl  GtA  out  of  the  ruios  of  them.  He  has  so  «trong  a  natural  ati^tion  to 
agaythisg.  that  is  old,  that  he  may  tnily  say  to  dnst  and  wonoa,  ^^  You  are  my 
fiiüutr  ;   and  to  rottenaess,  **  Tfaou  art  my  mothor.'* 

XheaBtiquarir  of  the  preaeat  day  is,  liowever,  a  being  of  quite  a  different 
oider*  .  Heia  not  neoessarily  a^ed,  aor  has  he  necessarily  grey  hairs,  nor  a 
dqstVj  pamhiaent-lÜBe  cottutenanoe,  om  old-feshioned  gacsMots,  nor  4iity 
bands*  He  is  not  aecessarily  duU,  for^etful,  or  abstractfid.  He  does  not 
aeceaaarily  sptmd  his  tlioe  in  dark  comeos  or  spidei?4feaunted  cbambera.  Quite 
the  oontraigr  i  he  is  a  liveiy,  active^  sensible  neniber  of  seciety,  who  looks  at 
tbe  paat  wm  tfa0  eye  of  a  Ufing  erkicisfl),  briags  the  taste  and  love  of  true 
art  to  bis  g^ndiew  of  the  bygone«  and  spiends  Ins  lain«  in  sovie  of  tbe  pleasanteat 
nooks  and  eomecs  of  Old  Enghwd.'^^not  insensible  to  tbe  chacms  of  nature 
whilst  peemg  «afiber  those  of  aotiquity,  and  loviag  tbe  icompany  of  friends 
of  coBgenial  tastes,  whose  socäety,  s»)«  Mr.  Thomas  Wright»  bave  ever  giiien 
to  bis  pleasant  excursions  in  .seaveh  of  oadonal  ABtiquitiesan  additional  zeaU 

And  who  has  been  more  assiduous  in  his  studies  of  our  national  antiquities» 
andmore  «ealous  in  renderingtheidr  study  fopuiar,  or  in  maiciog  tfaem  more 
geiieai%  understood  and  af  pveciated  ? — wbo,  in  faet,  haa^  as  yet  given  a  »offe 
populär  Ibrm  to  arcbsolo^cal  truths  relating  to  thiscountry  tban  Mr.  Thon» 
Wright?  as  distiaguished  in  sdence  as  he  is  ^GdUdtaus  in  aaking  it  populär— 
tbe  Laplace  and  Arago  of  archs^ology,  *'  The  CeU»  the  RcjSsan,  and:  the 
Saxon,"  is  a  teKt-bodk  of  British  antiquities  unnvalled  £or  pecspicuily  and 
deamess,  and  as  remarkable  fbr  its  rieh  fund  of  information  as  wcdl  as  its  juat 
and  sound  criticism.  The  "  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary  "  are  the  praotical 
applicatioB  of  tbese  views, — teaching  «ach  and  every  «ose  Low  they  snay  them- 
aerres  baoiNae  field  or  caUoet  archeologists»  and  enroUed  in  the  great  body -of 

*  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary;  chiefly  upon  tiie  Traoes  •of  tbe  Bomana  in 
Britain.    By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A^  &c.    J,  B.  NichoUs  and  Sons, 
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mm  tat  cme  of  Kiog  Auhw^s  HalL  oo  the  ade  of  tbe  Grem.  Demmd  %ai«d 
bf  3lr.  Wiig^  At  tbr  wqaescered  viDaee  of  TreCire  is  cae  of  tlie  Most 
emnot»  fociih  of  die  B  noiio  ucmfaitioo  of  this  ifiarid.  ItBaBoiBB 
aii^r,  vtucb  fao»  becs  sioce  ooBTCfted  ioco  a  boij-mata  stam^  Mr.  Wngjht 
taJEcs  eicat  iautctt  in  tfaoe  widthf'tpnad  ifiiiii  of  Boann  imIimiiw — die 

he  retuBs  to  ÜMtm  aprop»  of  Pctemey,  tike  ^tdU^ 


#fgnnrcsof  die  Cbflovcn  of  Hengst  aod  Hoca  in  die  Isle  ofTWaet.  One 
of  d»e  gfxves  rvMwunfd  proved  to  be  an  gAUCMcly  intemdag  «ae.  It  ooo- 
tained  tloee  ckeletoni,  evidemlj  ttHaeof  a  ann,  a  «oasan,  andackild  of  aboat 
dtifftecD  or  Ibnrteen  jean  of  age.  AD  diree  veie  faüd  on  tbe  ioor  of  die 
pare,  ana-in-azai»  io  a  punuie  vbicfa  oould  not  bat  gm  an  aimalagroiis 
opinftoo  ofdie  doäeidc  and  afectiooate  cfaaincCer  of  our  carlieit  An^o-SaxoD 
bnhtben ;  die  modier  oecopied  tbe  wddle  of  die  graTe,  vMi  ber  hosband 
to  tbe  ri^ ;  and  a  hr^  mm  ipear-bead,  in  good  preserfatioa,  liftefallf  sepa- 
med  tbcv  Bootba.  Tbe  sknlls  and  «ocfa  of  die  bones  wcre  tolenbty  w^ 
pfCMTved ;  bat  flooie  paits,  and  aM«t  of  die  arddcs  of  wwid  and  hob,  oonld 
onhr  be  tiaerd  bj  wasmes  of  black  and  darfc-biovn  powder,  imo  vbieb  tb^ 
fand  bera  redacedbjr  die  proeeKofdecoBpontion.  It  woold  appear,  si^s  Mn 
Wrigbt,  aftcr  deKiibing  tbe  objects  ÜMind  in  tbe  giare,  tbat  these  tbree  bodies 
were  interna  at  tbe  «ame  tiaie  ;  and  iau^ination  is  kft  to  seek  a  canse  to 
aooofint  Ibr  tbeir  sinrahaneonsdeatb,  wbicfa  mnst  bare  oocoired  in  eooseqocDoe 
of  tomeepidenuc&ease,  or  by^iolence.  Pctbapa  tbe  vhole  &aiil3r  raaj  faave 
beeo  Bttrdered  in  tbeir  boose,  in  loaie  sodden  piradcal  attn^  to  Vblcfa 
dweflen  oo  tbe  eoast  vere  theo  constantlT  ejipoaed ;  and  wben  tbe  in¥adcw 
bad  been  driven  awaj^  tbeir  friends  had  faüd  tbem  thos  in  one  giare. 

A  fcarcfa  Ibr  Roman  potteiy  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Medwaj  vas  actended 
witfa  an  amoont  of  amosing  inodent  and  miithlal  adventare  tbat  aonie  woold 
imagioe  to  be  little  consistent  witfa  leamed  reseaich,  to  wfaicfa,  on  thecootiaiy» 
tfacy  serre  to  giTe  a  rest. 

Ahogether,  this  is  a  deligjhtfal  little  ToliiDie ;  Tery  prettilv  got  ap,  and|pio- 
loselj  iDostrated ;  carryiDg  tbe  reader  from  the  Roman  cities  oo  tbe  Webh 
bofders  to  ancient  Venilamiam,  and  from  Rntnpie  and  tbe  Kendsh  aud 
Sosex  coasU  to  York  and  Goodmanham.  There  are  also  deCaiied  and  eniioiis 
aecooDts  of  Bfaraber  Castle  and  the  early  cfaorch-architectore  of  the  neighboor^ 
bood,  <»f  the  Roman  Tilla  at  Bignor,  of  tbe  Roman  city  of  Isurium,  of  Old 
Sarara  and  Stoodienge,  and  of  a  host  of  other  interestiog  relics  of  Old 
England. 

A  populär  and  practical  work  like  this,  amosing  as  well  as  instrocdTe,  and 
graeefal  as  well  as  karned,  is  more  caknlated  to  diffase  a  knowledge  and  to 
impart  a  taste  for  aotiqoarian  puisnits,  than  a  huDdred  folios  of  such  as  were 
puUished  not  many  yean  ago. 
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NICHOLAS   FLAMEL. 

BY  THK  JlüTHOB  OF  "  THE  CONFEDEBATES;  OB,  THE  DATS  OJf 

MABGABET  OF  PABMA.*' 

XXXVll. 

Murr  days  waae  not  elspsed  a£W  die  serivener's  £uni]T  heui  taJcen  «p 
thenr  aiwde  m  tbe  imt,  ^befiire  Dame  Flaiiiel  becniiie  heaitiiy  weaiy  «f  her 
syivan  letreat.  Acoartomed,  duxing  « long  lifo,  to  the  noise  and  ankn»- 
tkn  of  the  town,  diere  was  eomething  oppnsnrs  im  the  mlence  meA 
scdkade  o£  the  new  worid  to  which  ehe  ir «b  so  suddesly  transported. 

lÜdbokfl»  too,  began  to  sigh  alker  hk  maxmscripts  and  cmeibles.  Eyen 
hk  penoHDOohip  was  lememhered  with  legret — the  Tomanee  of  the  Bosei, 
loog  käd  muh  for  visionaiy  psrsuits,  appeared  hefore  his  mhid's  eye  in 
attractm  «elons.  Boger  attempted  to  interest  hon  Iobl  the  diase ;  hat 
noänng  omld  he  moie  «oppoeed  to  Nicholas's  natve  and  habits  than  An 
pasthm^  which,  hy  sone  <x)llaiteQrai  tram  «f  tilCMight,  he  cennected  mVti 
l&e  jrvDcwtMBi  of  a  hstcher. 

I^vne^  «hme  seemed  saÜBfied  with  her  tpresent  mode  of  fi&.  She 
iHm  the  iorester 'fi  heavt  by  the  pleasure  she  fbimd  ün  his  ^bstablishmeift^ 
fee^ig  his  tarne  deer,  whida  seemed  to  «destight  in  eating  wüd  diesmitB 
hqm  not  hand,  caresshig  his  dogs,  and  hemg  usefcd,  in  snany  ways,  to 
Dame  Ursuk  hn  wife,  who  lelt  hy  no  neans  disposed  to  ipurrel  with  the 
oh— es  dnt  had  oondnoted  to  her  hnt  so  acoommodaitmg  and  »gveoMß  a 


Bot  Dame  Flamers  oaptkusoess  increased  daify ;  and  dwAy  <Ud  Nichoiaa 
^gh  mm  ardetttly  fbr  his  ntamacripts  and  his  tshinmey-nook.  The 
moöiei^  :däiough  she  had  left  her  hoose  empty  of  aU  temptation,  had  a 
öeontant  linon  of  naraudera  pilfeving  her  «ophoards;  and  the  scm 
tiio^gfhjt  Iwrith  aaguish  of  the  many  precioas  moments  that  might  he 
deirotsd  ta  «ital  inqwy  squaodered  away  in  the  Company  of  ose  whooB 
he  «ould  i^^azd  in  no  other  Ught  hat  sa  a  demi^savage.  And  both  Ae 
mm  !tmA  the  odaer,  aldiongh  Milien  in  tonim  the  inteQimrae  äiat  Not» 
BasQU'kad  disappeaved  -OTer-ii^ht  from  the  isle  St.  Loa»  woold  sovroely 
hawe  eticited  mm  tiiem  an  exdamotbn,  and  tiie  presence  o£  sn  intrader, 
eaee^  an  ^e  wa»r  of  ibamess,  was  at  all  times  irksome,  complained  of 
hang  jdebaued  &0Bti  4iews  and  the  -sight  of  a  wgbheor ;  and  driven 
dMiigii  they  weve  fixnn  Paris  by  real  >£inger,  tbe  dspths  of  ihe  fbnsst 
hcf^  *lo  hnpfuBB  them  with  imaginaiy  inseoarity. 

But  thera  was  an  anxiety  wh^  anfected  Nidiolas  moie  dum  idl  the 
lett.  BogaCf  who,  trae  to  ins  word,  had  sought  his  •eonsin  Mangot  in  au 
the  pvx^eas  of  Paris,  could  disoover  no  trace  of  her.  By  Nicholas's  direc- 
tioa  he  snade  incpiiries  at  die  conreiit  of  Mauhaisson^  hnt  was  inforiaed 
that  no  aach  person  as  he  descnhed  had  implied  for  admissien  there.  By 
no  means  ^disoomraged,  he  contamted  his  pursnit,  bst  all  to  no  purpose. 

I£f  however,  he  was  munecessfol  in  Ins  main  objecty  he  becarae  iha 
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occasional  transmitter  of  town  gossip  to  the  great  oomfort  of  Dame 
Flamel,  which  she  was  obliged  to  aomit,  even  though  bj  thU  meaalsr 
4^rived  of  one  sooroe  of  legitimate  complaint. 

One  aftemoon  he  came  home  with  news  of  importance.  His  coimta* 
liance  was  grave,  bat  a  radiaoce  in  his  eye  spoke  of  an  eagemess  to  com- 
municate  even  before  he  met  Nicholas's  interrogatory  gaze.  Had  he^  at 
last,  discovered  Margot  ?  No !  but  the  Templars  were  arrested,  i^aebr 
fortress  was  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  and  it  was  reported  they  were 
about  to  be  tried  for  sorcery. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anything  within  the  ränge  of  probability  could  have 
given  Dame  Flamel  more  joy  than  this  intelligence.     Not  only  were  her 
terrible  enemies  rendered  harmless,  but  nothing  now  seemed  to  impede 
her  retarn  to  her  beloved  chimney-nook.     As  to  Nicholas,  his  feeling» 
were  of  a  mixed  kind.   If,  by  this  sadden  tum  of  fate,  he  need  no  longer 
dread  Almeric's  vengeance,  was  he  not  in  some  sort  implicated  in  the 
crime  of  which  the  Templars  were  accused  ?     Trae,  he  had  deared  him- 
seif  in  the  king's  eyes,  and  had  continued  his  relations  with  the  knighis 
at  his  express  injunction,  if  Canches  might  be  credited.     Nor  was  he  so. 
blind  as  not  to  see  in  this  ei^ent  a  deep  policy,  to  the  furtherance  of  whiek 
all  charges  whatsoever  would  be  merely  instrumentaL     Still  he  might  be: 
called  upon  to  give  evidence ;  and  in  so  doing  could  he  fail  to  commit. 
himself  before  those  judges  who  might  not  be  disposed  to  take  so  hYOwt^: 
able  a  view  of  his  case  as  Philip  had  done  ?     Canches,  moreover,  mi^t 
be  brought  forward  and  confronted  with  him,  and  both  thrown  over  by 
tjhe  king  as  tools  no  langer  wanted.     All  things  considered,  he  ihougm 
it  better  to  prolong  his  residence  at  the  hat,  to  watoh  tibe  cooise  o£: 
erents ;  so  that  Dame  Flamel  encountered  impediments  to  her  fro^ects 
in  a  quarter  where  certainly  she  never  expected  to  find  them. 
.  Nicholas,  therefore,  without  confiding  his  dilemma  altogether  to  B^ger, 
told  him  that  he  had  reason  to  dread  being,  in  some  degree,  üa{diiDated 
with  the  Templars,  in  consequence  of  certain  documents  he  had  doawn 
up  under  their  Instructions ;  and  announced  his  intention  of  profiting'by 
bis  assistahce  to  conceal  himself  until  he  shonld  be  secure  of  impunity. 
It  must  be  owned  that  Roger  looked  somewhat  diaconcerted'at  thsüeom^i: 
munication.     Not  that  he  for  a  moment  thought  of  withdrawing  bis  prow 
tection  from  his  relative,  but  to  be  mixed  up,  however  remotely;  widi  aai 
affair  which  the  king  regarded  as  criminal,  was  no  light  thing.     TiMfäi 
was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  but,  resolved  to  ascertain  widiout  loss  of  tilne 
how  far  Nicholas's  fears  for  himself  were  warranted,  he  strolled  abooA.tJiair 
'^  Street  of  the  scriveners  "  to  see  if  any  measures  were  likely  to  be  takenJ 
to  apprehend  him.     He  soon,  indeed,  discovered  that  the  house  had  l>eeiii 
searched,  and  continued  to  be  watched  by  the  menials  of  justice;  aod  hia^ 
mind  being  now  made  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  concealing  his  ooosin  .and. 
his  fiämily,  he  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  retumed  to  the:hüt 
to  make  arrangements  for  their  prolonged  residence  within  it. 

The  Summer  wore  heavily  away.  Scarcely  even  a  refiection  of  Aei 
gaieties  in  Paris  during  the  royal  fi^tes  found  its  way  to  the  lonely  huL 
For  Roger,  despairing  now  of  discovering  Margot's  retreat,  went  mofe. 
rarely  in  search  of  her,  and  his  few  visits  to  the  capital  were  moie.wiik 
the  view  to  enliven  his  inmates  with  news  than  for  any  other  motive^ 
Though  untiring  in  his  hospitality,  he  could  not  but  admit  to  hixnsabE 
ttwt  they  added  but  little  to  the  pleasantness  of  bis  domesticimith^  bat 
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he  was  xesolvcd  that  no  effort  of  his  own  should  be  wanting  t&  restoro 
ihem  to  good  humour. 

Meanwhile  evenrthing  remained  quiet.  The  Ten^lars  were  ia  prisoti^ 
bot^eemed  to  be  rorgotten.  Towards  the  close  of  autumn^  howevet*,  an 
kuadent  oecurred  which  told  Nicholas  that  this  calm  was  only  cme  of 
dioae  deceitful  luils  during  which,  in  the  affairs  of  men  as  in  nature,  the 
ooBiing  tempest  is  gathering  strength. 

f '  It  was  on  a  raw  November  day.  They  were  sitting  round  the  forester's 
board,  which  was  laden  with  the  king's  nnest  venison,  a  bright  fire  blazing 
inthehearth;  but  the  party  exhibited  a  less  striking  picture  of  social 
enjoymait  than  under  the  circumstances  might  have  been  expected. 
Roger  in  vain  tried  to  infuse  some  portion  of  his  merry  spirits  into  hid 
guests  by  dwelling  at  great  length  on  his  morning's  sport.  But  Nicholas 
remained  absorbed  in  his  regret  after  manuscript  and  crucible — ^at  being 
zestricted  to  unsatisfactory  theory  after  having  revelled  in  all  the  excite« 
ment  of  experiment ;  and  Dame  Flamel,  who  had  never  before  sat  at  so 
plentiful  or  dainty  a  board,  kept  mumbling  something  about  the  want  of 
eulinary  accomplishments,  which  Ursula,  the  forester's  pretty  housewife, 
did  not  so  completely  overhear  as  might  have  been  desired.  Roger's  oft- 
tdd  talea  of  the  chase  had  evidently  no  charm  for  the  little  party ;  and 
soon  silence  reigned  among  them,  each  yielding  himself  or  herseif  up  ta 
the  refiections  suggested  by  their  fancy. 

.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  interrupted  by  a  furious  barking  among  the: 
hounds.  It  was  a  sharp,  short  bark,  and  the  practised  ear  ofthe  forester 
st'once  told  him  that  it  announced  not  only  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
bot  one  of  suspicious  or  hostile  appearance. 

'^rHie  rose  hastily  and  looked  out;  but  soon  came  back,  saying  it  must 
have  been  some  animal,  for  he  could  see  no  one,  nor  the  trace  of  any  one« 

. !  Alt  the  dogs  would  not  be  at  rest ;  and  after  a  short  interruption  re- 
liewed  thdr  waming. 

;  f <  Decidedly  some  one  must  be  prowling  about,"  said  the  forester. 

v"  Surely  not  after  my  son !''  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  in  alarm. 

.  <  ^^  I  think  not^"  said  Roger ;  ''  since  the  vain  search  after  him  at  the 
firai  throw  off  of  this  Templar  a£Bair  there  has  been  no  hue-and-cry,  as  L 
weH  know.  I  think,  dame,  you  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score. 
Bat  the  dpgs  will  not  cease — there  must  be  some  routiers  or  maraudera 
aliout«"    And  Raoul  turned  to  leave  the  hut. 

r>.  At  that  moment  a  faint  cry  escaped  Pemelle,  and  she  pointed  towards 
delattice,  where  the  fEUse  of  a  man,  or  rather  two  piercing  eyes,  belong« 
ing.  evidently  to  a  human  £aße,  were  anxiously  peering  into  the  room. 
MavfDg  attracted  general  attention,  the  stranger  hesitated  no  longer; 
but  moving  round  to  the  door,  closely  foUowed  by  two  other  male  figures, 
sLowly  entered  the  hut. 

u  .^Fhese  men,  who  from  their  number,  tbough  it  was  but  small,  would,  if 
their  appearance.  had  been  warlike,  have  sufficed  to  inspire  terror  in  the 
littlJe  family  which  they  so  unexpectedly  intruded  upon,  bore  at  least, 
oatwardly,  something  reassuring.  The  foremost  was  clad  like  a  palmer ; 
ibe  two  others  wore  the  garb  of  mendicant  monks.  Their  pale  and> 
haogard  countenanoes  and  emaciated  persons  testified  to  long  privation' 
ana  .much  travail — their  limbs  looked  worn,  and  their  hearts  seemed 

viGna  ghoce  at  them  dispelled  all  suspicion  from  Roger*a  'inindylv 


wmikmei,  Penidle's  readj  Bjvopaüxy,  aad  left  the  oäier  tenaais  ot  Am 
hut  in  i^paient  indifference.     But  at  the  very  first  souad  of  their  yoioML 
Fbaid  steried,  «od  eviooed  ihe  ÜTeliest  tenror.     Sereening  liis penNmas 
much  m  poBsäde  £ram  obeenratien  hj  duinking  bekind  bis  matbei^  hf 
swatted  witib  bnaAIeas  interest  the  dev^opHient  of  a  soene  dttt  had  bx 
Utile  promise.    Aad  yet  the  words  spoken  by  the  strängen  weie  vßt  «C 
a  Dature  to  create  alarm.     They  were  simply  an  appeal  to  diaiitj»  <]£ 
wfaioh  they  etood  so  mach  in  need.     Nioholas,  however,  lecognisod  those 
accenti  heurd  in  the  most  eventfol  honr  of  bis  existenoe.    Disguise  xii%ht. 
cenceal  the  personi  only  onoe  beheld  in  a  moment  of  wild  exritement^ 
*  bot  the  Toiee  was  engraren  on  bis  meiBory.    The  sllght  bent  figure  at 
the  pahner,  too,  and  bis  keoi  grey  eyes,  did  not  seem  onknown  to  biBL; 
aad  he  sbronk  even  more  carefully  than  befion  behind  the  prateetnq^ 
ferm  and  distaff  of  bis  aged  paient. 

''  And  8O9  good  bthets,  yon  are  wandefecs  to  fioly  Land?"  said  tihe 
fiyrester. 

"  Not  so  &r,  asy  flony"  re^ied  the  foremost  of  the  HttJe  gtoa^  **  Ovij 
to  St.  Jfary's  of  Lorretto,  in  Italy«'* 

*^  Tme — Holy  Land  is  not  so  secure  now  m  it  used  to  be  adiea  wa  bad 
good  Cbiistian  knights  to  defend  devout  pilgiims  Hke  yonraelinei^  rerfi^ 
lend  fathecB  ;  and  the  road  to  heaven  is  pleasanter  to  the  wamdereA 
feet  along  the  rieh  provinces  of  our  owa  dear  Fxaace  than  oyer  dw  bnim- 
ii^  saoda  of  Asia." 

"  And  yet»"  said  the  cahn,  agreeahly-toned  voioe  of  the  pahneiv  'i'^-ooe 
may  wßer  from  hnnger  and  tmrst  in  this  same  rieh  Pcanoe  of  001%  4M  J. 
and  my  companioDS  know  to  our  cost."  < . 

*^  WeUy  good  fttbersy  if  yon  are  hizngry  heie's  veniaon  enough»  1  Jbpbt. 
not,  toconuort  and  snstain  you  ;  and  as  to  tbirst,"  said  Roger,  casting  liifl'. 
eye  on  the  empty  flagon,  ^'  why  well  provide  for  that,  too."  And  going. to 
a  recess  in  the  wall  he  produced  a  leather  bottle,  and  ponred  thtiiAiwi. 
some  wine  into  the  flagon. 

The  pilgrims,  without  inoce  words,  took  thär  aeats  at  tke  tMt,  acnd 
devonred  their  fare  with  a  Toraeity  that  was  painfbl  to  behold,  aad  which 
aaid  more  deaily  than  words  couid  have  done  how  great  was  tbeürtiBeJI 
of  tlns'  geneioas  suecour.  Ursnla  bad  «nough  to  do  with  repkansIxBiyi 
their  ever  empty  disbes  ;  and  Roger  lerfilled  the  flagon  with  assickäte*, 
During  their  repast  the  strangers  bbserved  absohite  silmoe.  Indeed^difK^ 
powers  of  masticataon  required  uninterrupted  play«  More  tfaaa  nmce 
lloger  and  Ursula  were  on  the  point  of  waming  them  Bgainst  the  dnn^ 
of  ^vouring  80  xapidly^  but  an  innate  good  breeding  made  dshso» 
that  the  adirioe,  though  kiadly  meant,  anght  be  ansandcntood,  aad 
thong^t  it  more  consistent  with  their  dignity  as  hosts  to  minister  .siLui»^ 
to  their  wants  and  repress  all  outward  exhibition  of  amaaement  at  disfr^ 
magnitode.  But  Dame  Flamel,  wbo  faad  no  such  sentimenti  ioxegtsfixi, 
her,  firequently  crossed  hersdf,  muttering,  as  she  iid  so : 

**  God  MeÜ  ns  from  the  pangs  of  huagier  and  the  sin  of  gldttoary {^    „ 

Not  until  they  bad  said  g^race  in  good  Latin  over  the  meal  they  imi^ 
done  sveh  ample  justice  to,  and  thanked,  in  tAiart  bat  warm  «Kpvessioas^ 
those  wbo  had  helpedthem  to  it,  did  Roger  or  bis  wife  trouUe  theatwitip^ 
qu€«tions.  Now  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  in  some  degroe  tm* 
cruited  their  strengtb,  however,  Roger  ventured  to  ask  them  whai 
ihey  brooglit  irom 
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**  Bat  KtÜe,"  replied  the  palmer,  who  seeraed  to  be  constituted  chief 
spokesman  of  the  party. 

"The  town  must  be  still  occupied  with  this  pendaat  affäir  of  the 
Tömplars,  though  all  seemed  so  hushed  ?"  pursued  Roger;  his  aim  belüg 
to  eather  as  many  details  as  he  could  oa  that  subject  to  relieve  his  cousin^ 
Bnxiety:  but  the  strangers  knew,  or  appeared  to  know,  nöthing  about  the 
matter. 

The  hour  was  at  band  when  Roger  usually  went  out  to  joia  the  chief 
Tanger ;  and  yet  he  feit  reluctant  to  leave  the  hut  in  the  possession  of 
xnen  who  might,  after  all,  be  styled  vagrants,  and  the  females  to  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  whose  practical  abilities  he  thought  so  meanly  as  he  did 
of  poor  Flamers.  Tet  he  liked  not  to  turn  away  weary  pilgrims  from 
his  door,  and  deny  them  the  rest  which  they  seemed  no  less  to  need  than 
the  refreshments  they  had  just  partaken  of.  Eyeiag,  therefore,  his  guests 
with  a  glance  not  wholly  aevoid  of  meaning,  he  began  to  busy  himself 
with  cross-bow  and  bolts,  brightening  up  his  hunting-horn,  calling  his 
dogs,  and  giving  sundry  other  professional  indications  of  his  being  about 
to  depart  on  his  forest  duties.  This  manoeuvre  seemed  by  no  means  to 
affect  the  pilgrims.  They  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  comprehend  his 
impatience  to  see  them  move  off.  In  vain  did  Ursula  second  her  hus- 
band's  obvious  desire  by  busying  herseif,  with  the  help  of  Pernelle,  in  re- 
moving  from  the  table  the  remnants  of  good  cheer,  Dame  Flamel  remain- 
ing  the  whilst  at  her  spiuning-wheel,  behind  which  poor  Nichölas  con- 
tinned  to  cower,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  still  indulging  the  hope  of 
thus  escaping  notice.     But  his  very  efforts  to  avoid  it  drew  it  upon  him. 

"Brother,  see  you  that  youth  so  carefully  evading  our  scrutiny?" 
whispered  one  of  the  strangers  in  the  ear  of  the  palmer — "  he  must 
know  US  !" 

**  I  think  not,  reverend  brother,"  was  the  answer ;  "  from  his  dress  I 
take  him  to  be  one  of  the  forester's  helps."  In  fact,  Nichölas,  by  way  of 
change  of  raiment,  wore  some  of  Roger's  cast-off  clothes. 

**  I  am  not  easy  in  my  mind  about  him,"  resumed  the  first  Speaker; 
*^  why  screens  he  bis  person  so  carefully  ?" 

**  He  may  be  weary  and  sleepy,"  observed  the  third,  who  had  not 
before  spoken.  "  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  his  mind — but  now,  good 
brother,  that,  by  God's  mercy,  we  are  come  thus  far,  can  you  in  your 
wisdom  point  out  how  it  behoves  us  to  proceed  ?" 

"Our  escape  was  so  sudden — so  miraculous — so  dream-like — ^that  I 
häre  had  neither  time  or  coolness  to  form  a  plan ;  but  if  these  good 

Seople  will  allow  us  to  rest  here  awhile,  I  doubt  not  of  being  able  to 
ense  some  feasible  scheme  for  the  future.  I  think  we  might  hold  Con- 
ference in  Latin  in  their  presence  without  chance  of  being  understood  by 
them — but  we  must  prepare  the  way."  And  tuming  to  Roger,  the 
palmer  addressed  him  in  meek,  almost  humble  accents  : 

**  With  your  good  leave,  my  son,  before  resuming  the  wanderer's  stafF, 
we  would  indulge  in  some  pious  exercises,  according  to  our  custom,  after 
partaking  of  creature  comforts." 

**  I  can  make  no  objection  to  anything  so  reasonable,"  answered  Roger, 
secretly  deeming  the  said  exercises  to  be  a  niere  pretence  in  order  to 
linger  another  half  hour  or  so  before  his  blazing  hearth. 

"Wthout  losing  more  time,  the  pilgrim,  in  as  monotonous  and  nasal  a 
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tone  as  he  coald  assume,  proceeded  to  derelop  rapidly  in  Latia  hit  netmois 
to  bis  companions. 

"  We  snall  not  Tvant  hospitality  bj  tbe  way/'  be  said ;  ^'but  we  m\M 
quit  tbe  woods  as  little  as  may  be,  and  endeavour  to  keep  oor  traek  due 
tiortb.  Once  in  tbe  good  county  of  Bouk>gn^  we  sbiul  lack  n^ther 
fnends  er  suecour,  nor  open  defence,  if  it  be  necessary.  All  I  pray  for 
— all  I  wish  is  to  reacb  tbat  blessed  land  in  safety.  Tbence  tbe  aea  is 
open  to  US ;  and  we  can  seek  sbores  less  bostile  than  these  bave  pzored. 
nbat  say  you,  brotbers ?" 

<<  Only  this,''  exclaimed  one  of  tbe  pilgrims,  rather  more  warmly  than 
eaution  justified,  '*  tbat  witb  Peter  of  Boulogne,  our  grand  ptocurator, 
tbe  last  stay  and  prop  of  our  Order  is  withdrawtt  fron»  it.  It  is  Kke 
tearing  from  tbe  tempest-tossed  sbip  its  sbeet-ancbor.'' 

<'  Psbaw !  Haynald,"  answered  Peter  of  Boologne,  witk  a  oontrite 
look  upwards— a  ^axxtomimic  ßnesse  to  lay  tbe  awakened  curiosity  of  bis 
host«  "  Wbat  could  so  frail  an  ancbor  do  in  sueb  an  overwoelming* 
Storm  !  It  were  carried  away  witb  tbe  good  sbip !  No ;  before  taking^ 
so  desperate  a  step  I  considered  all  tbings.  Wbat  mortal  man  could  do 
in  my  clerical  capacity  I  bave  essayed.  You  know  bow  abortive  were 
iny  endeavours.  Notbing  can  save  us.  It  is  not  indeed  tbe  question  of 
pur  guilt  wbicb  bas  brougbt  us  to  tbis  pass,  tberefore  to  prore  our  inno« 
cence  were  mere  drivelling.  No ;  tbe  only  cbance  we  bave  of  Clearing^ 
our  Order — of  preserving  its  traditions  in  honour  among  men^s  in  our 
retum  to  tbe  world, — ^not  performing  penance  in  a  monk^s  cell,  bat 
mingling  witb  tbe  busy,  stirring  world,  and  leaving  to  posterity  an  un- 
dying  record  of  our  sufferings  and  our  wrongs.  We  must  not  let  our 
enemies  alone  teil  tbe  tale.  For  tbis  would  I  live — for  tbis  did  L  fty. 
One  day,  perbaps,  our  Order  may  bloom  afresh  :  but  for  tbe  tarne  being, 
and  in  tbis  country,  believe  me,  it  is  lost !  If,  on  account  of  tbe  boiy 
cbai'acter  witb  wbiob  we  are  invested,  means  of  escape  bave  been  afforded 
US  in  wbicb  no  lay  brotber,  be  bis  rank  never  so  exlsdted,  wiU  be  allowed 
to  participate,  such  exemption  bas  confirmed  my  preconceived  vieWs  of 
öur  real  position.     Tbe  malice  of  our  enemies  is  well  known  to  me." 

*^  You  are  right,  reverend  brother ;  we  bad  not  escaped  but  for  our 
belongiug  to  Holy  Church,  or  bow  was  it  that  all  tbe  clericalf  were  dia* 
tributed  in  bouses  of  Httle  note  and  but  ill-guarded.  When  your  request 
to  plead  tbe  cause  of  tbe  Templars  was  granted " 

"  Hush  !"  Peter  of  Boulogne  bastily  exclaimed.  "  Our  host  appears 
to  suspect  tbe  sanctity  of  our  orations;"  and  exchanging  bis  conver* 
^tional  tone  for  one  of  grave  monotony,  be  broke  out  into  wbat  seemed 
a  fervent  prayer  for  suecour  and  enlightenment  from  above,  witb  idlüoh 
bis  companions  chimed  in. 

The  females  silently  joined  their  own  pious  invocations  to  tbe  suppo^ed 
holy  exercises  of  tbe  strangers,  when  a  hom,  sounding  at  no  great 
distance,  suddenly  interrupted  them.  The  pilgrims  started  to  their  fset, 
and  seized  their  staffs — then  let  them  fall  witb  looks  of  dismay.  The  dog^ 
Struck  up  a  merry  chorus;  and  a  shade  of  impatience  crossed  Boger'a 
^ood-humoured  countenance  as,  snatching  up  bis  cross-bow,  be  prepaved 
to  leave  tbe  but. 

"  Come,  good  fathers,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  be  hard  upon  you — th^'s 
tbe  head  forester's  call — I  must  away  ;  but  you  may  remain  in  tbe  but 
änd  rest  yourselves  if  you  please,  and  even  share  tbe  eremag  meal  wtM^ 
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f»  IUI  jmilikfek  m  long.  And,"  added  he,  with  bis  usüal  reckle^sneBS, 
"  yott  wäl  not  kck  oonversation,  for  yonder  sits  öne  who  cao.  tdk  La^i^ 
9ß.YfdkMfounBWeBf  «nd  join  you  in  your  orations  aa  weU  «6  a  clerk« 

'  Bo§pr  mm  not,  or  did  not  understand  tbe  agonised  k>ok  of  NioholiMj 
for  väh  Chese  wcnds  he  left  tbe  hut»  and  bis  rajod  footsteps  were  soo»  lo9t 
in  the  distance« 

Peter  of  Boolog^e,  oalmly  tuming  to  the  place  where  &e  scriyener 
WbAi  «Bfidy  in  aeoeots  of  mild  authority  : 

«<  Come  fordi,  my  son  ;  let  me  read  in  your  countenanoe  what  we  heglra 
t#  £ai^  or  te  hope* 

*^  le  fear— notfaing,  good  fiither/'  said  Flamel,  removing  bis  bandü 
fiiOBn  kaa  iaeei  whose  pallor  suffioiently  betrayed  bis  emotion. 

"  Ha !  wliom  bave  we  bore  ?  I  am  greatly  mistaken  or  I  bave  seea 
thatfaoe  before.  I  now  remember — it  was  in  tbat  stupid  a^ßair — I  bay« 
it  aM  wiw/' 

"  I  am  sure^"  said  Dame  Flamel,  interposing,  "  be  you  wbo  you  may, 
jXM  bave  nerer  known  my  son  do  anytbing  tbat  be  need  blusb  for« 
Flamel  ^e  eorimener— **-^" 

*^ThaVa  it!"  ezclaimed  Peter  of  Bouk>gne.  ^'Nicbolas  Flamel  the 
scnvesei^-^I  temembered  tbe  face — tbe  ooeurrence — but  tbe  name  bad 
eecaped  otet  Leave  us,  good  woman,"  ooiktinued  Peter  ef  Boulogne^ 
aiiliümtaüvely.  ^'  Youog  man,  we  mast  bare  speech  <^  you  alone  ;  Idir 
whai  we  hat»  to  saj  Imports  you  no  less  to  bear  tban  ouz^lves  to  com- 
monioato.^ 

^  I  am  his  motbery"  said  Dame  Flamel ;  ^'  yonder  is  Ins  wife ;  and  diis 
ia  the  kindly  womaa  to  wfaose  hospitality  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  aie  so 
deeply  tnd«»ted." 

Penidle's  eyes  es  usual  sougbt  her  busband's  oountenanoe  as  tbe  ri^e 
hy  wldcb  to  o^Mluct  berself :  sbe  tbougbt  sbe  read  there  a  mingled  desizie 
for,  and  terror  of,  the  tbvetttened  explanation. 

'.   ^^  Let  Acse  women  withdraw,"  said  one  of  the  pilgrims,  impatiendy, 
aad  we  inll  ireliere  the  doubts  wbich  I  see  assail  you." 

'^And  wbich,  I  tbink,"  stammered  Nicholas,  with  but  ill-assumed 
aJüdeeit^  ^'axe  well  warranted,  if  my  impressions  are  not  at  fault  wiih 
jSsgwd  to  ^ose  who-  ■     " 

'^  Whato?er  errors  we  may  bare  committed,  young  man,  bave  been 
aasply  mtened  for,"  said  Peter  of  Boulogne,  with  a  sad  emphasis  ;  "  npr 
skoaSd  jom  allow  your  resentment,  however  deeply  rooted  it  may  be^  ie 
snrtisie  so  great  a  calamity.  That  wbich  we  would  confide  to  you  coo- 
oerosyeu  nearly;  nor  wiH  yon  be  soiry  that  it  meet  no  other  ear  b«t 
yournwik" 

After  a  short  mental  struggle,  wbich  was  visible  to  the  least  obsOT?aat 
eajre^  Nieholas  uiged  the  women  to  oon£^m  to  tbe  straager's  wishes. 
BeineSie  set  the  -ezample  of  obedience,  promptly  leaving  tbe  hut,  dosely 
isMowed  hj  Ursula,  Dante  Flamel  bringing  up  tbe  rear,  muttezing 
etaadly  andiUe  expressions  of  disccmtent. 

Wo0B  tfaey  kad  dosed  the  door,  Peter  of  Boulegne^  fixing  his  scroti- 
nising  eye  on  tbe  scrivener,  said : 

^  Are  you  aware,  yoong  man,  that  there  has  been  a  warrstnt  out 
against  you  for  serevaf  months  past  ?" 

'^SSonethiQg  ef  this  I  bave  beard,"  fidteved  Nieholas^  with  a  eheek 
feUribaa  hefofi^ 
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^  That  your  house'  has  been  searched  several  iames-^diat  all  your; 
neighbours  bare  been  interrogated,  and  tbat  spies  are  poeted  near  your 
dwelling  ^  interceptyou  or  any  one  you  might  sendthere? — ^tbat,  in, 
sbort,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  get  possession  of  your  persan» 
in  Order  to  produce  you  as  a  witness  against  the  Templars  ?     Tue  Jew; 
Canches  bas  also  been  sougbt,  but  hitherto  witbout  success." 

"  Ay,"  sjud  Nicholas,  witb  some  of  bis  motber's  acerbity,  "  it  b  a 
rigbt  meed  for  tbose  vrho,  like  bim  and  me,  bave  blindly  fluttered  round 
a  devouring  flame !  Forced  to  fly  you  in  your  prosperity— enveloped  in 
your  disgrace — crusbed  by  your  faD,  wbat  now  is  to  beoome  of  me  ? 
God  wot,  I  baye  no  secret  treasures  on  wbieb  to  sustain  my  wretcbed 
existence  and  tbat  of  my  family !  We  bave  been  living  bere  for  montbs 
upon  tbe  cbarity  of  one  on  wbom  we  bave  little  or  no  claim — miserable 
outcasts  tbat  vfe  are !  deprived  even  of  tbe  power  to  eam  our  own 
bread !  But  tbis  cbarity  we  cannot  encroacb  upon  for  ever.  I  sball  soon 
be  driven  back  to  town — to  prison— perbaps  to  deatb,  by  very  want." 

^'  Or  to  add  one  more  to  our  accusers — to  gratify  tbe  malignity  of  our 
enemies  witbout — rest  assured  of  tbat,  young  man — witbout  escaping 
tbe  penalty  you  speak  of.  For  tbink  not  that  you  can  own  witb  impunity 
to  participation,  even  on  compulsion,  as  you  would  doubtless  pl^d,  in 
sucn  acts  as  tbose  wbicb  some  of  our  brethren  are  cbarged  with.  Now 
listen  to  good  counsel,"  continued  Peter  of  Boulogne.  ^'  We  are  in  reality 
poorer  tban  tbose  for  tbe  most  part  are  wbose  bumble  garb  we  bave 
assumed — and  rigbtly  assumed."  A  deep  sigb  escaped  bim.  "  We  are^ 
indeed,  very  beggars  ! — beggared  in  fame — in  wealtb — in  bope  I  But 
tbe  cbaritable  souls  wbo  abetted  our  fligbt  bestowed  upon  us  some  gold» 
Far  better  will  it  be  employed  in  sbielding  our  unbappy  brotbers  hoax  the 
evidence  of  so  formidable  a  witness  as  you  might  prove  in  tbe  bandfl  of 
our  enemies  tban  in  ensuring  our  own  escape.  Here — ^take  it,**  and  h© 
drew  from  beneath  bis  vest  a  beavy  leatber  pouch. 

"  But  bethink  you,  reverend  brotber — tbis  is  our  all — our  only  cbance  • 
— a  gift  bestowed  for  the  love  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  wbose  bumble 
servants  we  are," 

"  We'll  beg — we'll  starve,  if  need  be,  but  tbis  youtb  must  not  be  oomr^.  : 
pelled  by  want  to  appear  against  us.     Nay,  young  man,  do  not  defend 
yourself.     Your  intentions,  I  doubt  not,  are  good — I  read  them  in  your  ,; 
ingenuous  countenance ;  but  tbis  trial  may  last  too  long  for  human  en*? 
durance.     Accept,  witbout  shame,  wbat  I  now  offer;  and  when  it  iS'  ^ 
exhausted — for  I  foresee  that  it  will  be  long  before  you  can,  witb  safety, 
return  to  your  professional  avocations  in  Paris — remove  to  tbe  town  cS  y, 
Bethune,   present  yourself  to  tbe  reigning  count,  or  to  tbe  Bishop  of  * ' 
Arras,  and  claim  tbeir  protection  in  tbe  name  of  Peter  of  Boulogne,  thö 
Grand  Procurator  of  tbe  Temple,  and  assuredly  it  will  be  granted  to  yoa^  ; 
There,"  said  tbe  old  man,  removing  tbe  broad-brimmed  pilgrim's  hat  ^' 
from  bis  bead — "  look  well  at  my  features,  tbat  you  may  d^cribe  me  » ' 
should  it  become  necQSsary  to  convince  them  of  your  veracity.     Look  > 
well  at  me,  young  man — ^fix  my  features  on  your  remembrance,  and  ibat  ; 
poor  recollection  may,  perchance,  befriend  you."  J  ■•  * 

"  Ob !  brotber,  wbere  is  your  wonted  prudence  in  thus  exposing  your 
person  and  secrets  to  tbis  craven-spirited  burgher  youtb  ?**  >/: 

i*  He  may  not  have  the  oourage  of  arms,  for  wnicb  be  was  not  honk) 
norJtias  been  trained ;  but  that  thougbtful  brow  «peaka  i<0f  no  .vulgai^i*i 
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sfkAt;  and  were  I  even  mistaken  in  my  estimation  of  his  character,  the 
intttlKfit  of  the  Order  must  silence  every  otber.  I  \Tould  not  fall  an 
uaeleatsaeiifice ;  but  for  the  good  of  the  Temple  I  am  ready  to  do  and 
soffer  all  thit^.  Now  you  know  us  and  our  purposes,  young  man,  teil 
ui&  ii  you  will  consent  to  what  I  require,  and  if  it  is  in  your  power  to 
procure  us  a  safe  guido  through  this  forest,  and  some  provisions  for  the 
n«d  ?" 

^fiarden  himself  as  he  would  against  those  who  had  overthrown  his 
exktenoe,  Nicholas  was  touched  with  this  aged  man's  self-abnegation« 
Bb  assured  him  that  it  was  his  most  ardent  desire  to  escape  being  brought 
forward  on  the  trial  of  those  whose  enemies  would  be  able  to  employ  but 
to<y  many  willing  tools  against  them ;  and  Peter  of  Boulogne  had  studied 
tbe  human  countenance  too  well  not  to  read  sincerity  in  Flamel's  eyes. 
A»  to  a  guido  and  provisions,  Nicholas  said  he  would  mention  the  sub  - 
jeet  to  Roger  when  he  retumed. 

"  This  youth  being  a  friend  of  Montfaucon  and  others  of  that  wild 
league,  should  know  something  of  that  stränge  deposit  which  has  been 
so  much  talked  of  among  our  captive  brothers,"  said  one  of  the  Templars, 
thoughtfully. 

•*What  aTails  it?**  replied  Peter  of  Boulogne.  "Not  the  whole  of 
our  treasures  so  lawlessly  seized  could  profit  us  in  this  extremity." 

'^'If  Montfaucon  has  really  disposed  of  so  large  a  portion  of  them  as  is 
saic^  he  must  have  had  associates  out  of  the  Temple.  This  youth  may 
not  be  in  such  need  of  that  sack  of  gold  as  he  would  pretend.  Come, 
yoUiig  man, — know  you  nought  of  a  certain  treasure  which  some  of  our 
reekless  and  false-hearted  brothers  managed  to  remove  from  the  Temple 
shordy  before  the  catastrophe  that  overtibrew  it  F'* 

**  No,"  answered  Flamel,  carelessly ;  "  if  such  things  were  done,  I  was 
not  the  chosen  confidant." 

"  I  repeat,"  observed  Peter  of  Boulogne,  "  the  question  is,  at  least  for 
the  present,  immaterial." 

^^Tfae  discoyery  might  afFord  us  the  means  of  purchasing  the  good- 
will  of  gaolers — corrupting  guards — ^the  strengest  sword  will  break  like 
strsir  before  that  mignty  weapon  gold." 

^^I£  those  dishonoured  reprobates  have  chosen  an  ally  among  the 
totm-*folks,"  said  Peter  of  Boulogne,  with  a  disdain  he  did  not  choose  to 
veil,  "  depend  upon  it  he  will  have  been  a  vile  Jew — an  usurer — not  a 
Christian  clerk  and  a  scholar." 

^*There  you  are  right,  reverend  father,"  said  Flamel.  "  I  know  no 
mc^  of  the  Temple  secrets  than  what  you  are  already  aware  of,  and, 
G6d  wot,  the  bürden  is  heavy  enough." 

The  women  were  now  called  in,  and  the  conversation  ceased ;  the 
pilgrims  as  well  as  Nicholas  being  plunged  in  profound  reflection,  from 
which  the  occasional  querulous  remarks  of  Dame  Flamel,  and  the  inquiries 
of  tbe  you;nger  females,  did  not  rouse  them.  Roger  retumed  earlier  than 
Qsttal  with  a  good  supply  of  game.  He  found  his  new  guests  dozing 
awiky  the  time,  as  he  thought,  tili  supper,  of  which  they  partook  with 
litÜe  less  relish  than  they  had  done  the  morning  meal. 

At  Flamers  request,  Roger  then  undertook  to  guido  them  through 
the  forest ;  and  with  a  fair  provision  for  the  read  they  set  out  under  his 
escort,  having  dedined  his  invitation  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hut — ^for 
hi^dij^ion  of  tke^trangers  had  greatly  xiisen  on  finding  so  good  an  under-' 
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fltaniliiig  establiahed  between  them  and  Nicholas.  A  briadc  walk  ai  a  hm 
hoort  farought  the  party  to  a  ford  on  the  Seine,  whioh  Bog^  had  ondK^ 
taken  to  make  them  oross  dry-foot,  let  them  reach  it  when  tfaey  woukL 

He  performed  his  promise — the  ferryman  being  a  partioular  fiieiid  of 
Us  own — without  venturing  a  single  question ;  thoogii  he  wondtred  in 
bif  hfsrt  what  covld  make  such  holy  men  take  the  load  by  moooliglii 
Hke  routiers,  poachers,  and  such  like  vermin,  in  preferenoe  to  the  blwad 
lk;iit  of  the  mm,  which,  however  pale  in  Norember,  he  thougfat  more 
pMmnt  than  the  moon. 

And  ihua  was  all  Ntcholas's  inoertitude  at  once  put  an  end  to«  Hb 
waa  not  forgotten — as  of  late  he  had  begun  to  hope — and  he  now  kuim 
the  precise  nature  of  bis  danger.  Fortuoately  the  meanfl  of  eDSuring  ha 
kina  host's  continued  hospitality  wer»  now  bis ;  and  however  miich  iM 
ffriefved  over  bis  enforced  inaction,  he  saw  plainly  that  dicre  was  notfaing 
lor  it  but  patiently  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  hiit,  idiere  sheherad  aUka 
froDi  friend  and  foe — for  in  bis  intiicate  Situation  he  oould  searocly  dis- 
ting^iiish  the  one  from  the  other — be  would  abide  the  issoe  of  the  tndL 
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A  spiaiT  with  bright  ttar-strowo  wings, 

That,  as  we  near  it,  ever  flies ; 
The  prize  for  which  the  poet  sings» 

The  meed  for  which  the  warrior  dies ; 
The  mi rage  in  the  desert  sand 

That  lures  the  fainting  trav'ller  on  : — 
He  Stretches  forth  bis  eager  band, 

And  lo !  the  flowing  stream  ts  goae« 

The  eager  dream,  the  longing  thirst 

Of  many  a  proud  and  noble  heart; 
The  flatt'ring  hope,  in  silence  nurst« 

Once  cherished,  but  with  life  to  part ; 
A  false  bright  beacon  on  a  rock, 

Where  many  a  gallant  bark  is  cast  :-— 
They  hear  the  roar,  they  feel  the  shock, 

Yet  blindly  trust  it  to  the  last. 

The  fabled  golden  fruit  that  grew, 

By  fiery  dragons  fenced  around ; 
A  flowV  of  fair  and  gorgeous  bue, 

Guarded  with  thoms  that  pierce  and  wound ; 
A  peaceful  haven  far  away 

Beyond  a  troubled  ooean*8  wrath, 
A  treasure  open  to  the  däy» 

With  angry  lions  in  the  path ; 

A  rabble  shout,  an  idle  breatb, 

That  faints  upon  the  empiy  air; 
A  tardy  boon,  oelayed,  tili  death 

Hath  ended  hope  and  stilled  despair  ; 
A  laurel  for  the  lowly  grave, 

Where  heart  and  bndn  lie  cold  and  stiH  ; 
Too  late  to  «uccour  or  to  safre 

From  hopei  defetred»  that  blight  and  küL 
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BT  BASIL  MAT. 

:  Tu  aa  author — I  don't  aay  it  as  a  boaat;  nc^  at  all;  I  wish  you  to 
Mf^ose  ft  precarious  existence  for  your  humble  servant.  Ye%  sir,  I  am 
oae  of  thoae  eetimable  beings  who  irom  elevated  dwellioga  condescend  to 
HDÜghten  you  through  the  pages  of  our  periodieal  publicatiens.  But 
jffOuTd  you  believe  it,  it  was  only  last  aigkt  that  diat  low  pkbeian  sing- 
iaag  &II0W  Thoroughbase  bad  tbe  effroatery  to  inanuate  I  bad  no  positioii 
in  soetety.  I  could  bave  proved  to  bim  Hterally,  bad  I  been  so  minded, 
tbat  I  oocupy  a  very  exalted  positioii ;  and  for  tbe  bonour  o£  lett^rs, 
J,  fired  up»  for  my  Muse,  tbough  sbe  be  a  gentle  and  a  meek,  bas  an  i»- 
üate  consciousness  of  tbe  dignity  of  her  ^'  clotb/'  and  can  ride  Pegasus 
in  a  good  cause.  Still,  as  I  reflected,  I  could  not  but  be  painfiilly  aliye 
ta  tbe  erratic  mode  of  my  occupation,  and  asked  myaelf  the  questioa — 
**  Was  I  ever  intended  by  nature  for  an  author  ?"  Prudence,  no  doubt, 
had  whispered  to  my  fatber — "  Teacb  that  boy  a  trade/'  for  tbe  study 
of  medicine  became  my  profession.  Fate  would  bave  it  otberwise ;  no 
amount  of  discipline  oould  overcome  my  vagabond  instincts.  I  never 
could  knuckle  down  to  routine  ;  Impulse  bas  always  been  tbe  governing 
principle  firom  wbich  my  actions  spring.  If  I  was  not  in  tbe  bumour, 
and  my  lifo  depended  on  it,  I  could  no  more  sit  down  and  write  a  note 
ta  decüne  an  invitation  to  dinner,  than  fly.  Tbere  is  tbis  to  be  said,  that 
particular  case  very  seldom  occurs ;  and  bere  I  sit,  tbe  late  admired  con* 
tributor  of  the  Popgun  Miscellany  and  the  FriU  Herald^  with  not  so 
mucb  as  a  single  shot  in  the  locker,  and  scarcely  a  reserve  coUar  for 
8(demn  occasions. 

Not  to  enter  into  tbe  partioulars  of  the  beginning  of  a  literary  life^  I 
will  merely  State  that  to  accident  merely  is  to  be  attributed  my  present 
unavoidable  position.  One  day  that  returning  from  a  long  walk  in  tbe 
Kensington  Gardens,  taken  with  a  view  to  indulge  in  philosophical  reflec* 
tions  tending  to  create  in  me  a  determination  to  pursue  some  decided 
and  positive  course,  I  found  a  note  lying  on  my  table,  It  was  from  Gash^ 
tbe  tobacconist,  and  ran  as  followa ; 

"  DSAR  Peacock, 
"  Do  you  call  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  upon  Vefervesce, 
the  populär  novelist.     Applied  to  me  ;  said  he  wanted  some  one  to  copy 
lus  MSS.  ;   reoommended  you — all  right,  my  boy-^six  bours  a  day, 
cme  guinea  a  week.     Step  in,  and  let  us  know  tbe  result. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Cash." 

To  say  that  I  was  mightily  pleased  by  this  intelligence,  or  that  I  cut 
capers  about  my  room  to  the  peril  of  my  jug  and  basin,  and  of  the  cbina 
mandarin  and  other  familiär  gods  with  wbich  it  bad  pleased  my  landlady 
to  decorate  my  mantelshelf,  would  be  to  speak  beyond  tbe  mark,  and 
ftate  that  wbich  is  not  stricdy  correct ;  but  visions  of  a  regulär  course 
of  fiiture  dinners,  to  wbich  I  had  been  somewhat  a  stranger  of  late,  were 


not  without  their  charm,  and  served  to  compensate  in  a  great  maasiire 
for  the  rather  proeaic  pursuit  in  which  I  might  soon  und  mjsel£  -ki^ 
gaged.  -,* 

Truß  :to  my  iime,  the  next  morning  found  me  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Yefervesce,  the  populär  and  graphic  pen.     That  gentleman,  whoae  Qpeui 
pations  were  of  the  multifarious  kin<^  had  ahready  gone  out,  bat  hs  %ad 
left  me  his  instructions  in  a  twisted  note^  which,  together  with  aomei 
folded  papers  that  were  lying  on  a  table,  was  pointed  out  to  me  bj  llitf 
servant  as  she  ushered  me  into  the  study.     For  a  whole  week  I  aettleft 
down  to  the  condition  of  a  piece  of  macmnery,  performing  my  task  "wiA 
clock^work  regularity,  without  having  once  during  that  time  had  Ü» 
honour  of  a  moment's  interview  with  my  considerate  employer.     Wag  it 
that  Cash  had  divulged  a  carefully  hidden  secret,  and  confidently  dit*^- 
closed  my  latent  genius  to  this  great  man,  who,  making  all  allowanoet 
for  a  commendable  pride  and  reasonable  susceptibility,  feared  to  wouiid 
my  feelines  by  a  direct  communication  upon  so  antipatnetic  and  common» 
place  a  subject  as  that  of  transcription  ?     Or  was  it  that  the  celefarated 
Vefervesce  eschewed  contact  with  ihe  hiimble  Peacock  ?     At  this  mnete 
period,  now  ibbat  time  has  mellowed  the  train  of  my  reflections,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  I  was  not  the  first  hidden  genius  with  whom  be 
might  have  had  dealings,  and  perhaps  the  remembrance  of  some  sharp 
infliction  induced  him  in  this  instance  to  fight  shy  of  a  possible,  if  aot «' 
probable,  reourrence  of  the  mishap.     £ut,  sir,  I  was  not  such  a  tyro  ait 
to  let  slip  this  splendid  opportunity  of  bringing  to  tbe  notice  of  so  greät- 
a  man  my  charming  compositions.     "  "Who  can  teil,"  thought  I  to  mj-  > 
seif,  "  although  I  have  gone  the  rotmd  of  the  London  publisbers — wio 
knows  but  that  it  is  a  lucky  fate  which  throws  me  in  the  path  of  tb#' 
admired  and  populär  Yefervesce  ?     It  isn't  the  first  time  that  good  has 
come  of  such  an  incident.  Isn't  there  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson?'*- Jfyf 
determination  was  soon  taken.     I  had  a  pet  paper :  ah !  madam,  Wik" 
aweet  is  the  recollection  thereof.     I  hadimagined  it,  and  pondered  it,  and 
repondered  it,  and  cut  and  added  to  it,  and  added  and  cut  from  it»^'|tr 
would  have  done  Boileau's  heart  good  to  have  seen  me.     It  bo^'a 
delectable  title — *'  A  single  heart  for  a  couple  of  loves."     Ita  merks/lt 
won't  attempt  to  analyse — not  here,  at  all  events.     You  shall  have.  ilie^ 
benefit  of  its  perusal  some  day.     I  have  reserved  it  as  a  crowning  e&oti't 
to  my  efforts  in  the  flowery  but  uneven  path  of  serial  literature,  previoid(.> 
to  my  definitively  setting  up  a  panorama  of  St.  Giles's-liill  and  the  rit{er»{ 
Hitchen.     That  paper  I  left  one  day,  as  if  by  accident,  on  the  tabl«  $tii 
which  I  had  been  working.    The  next  morning  I  was  met  by  Vrfervea««/> 
on  the  stairs ;  the  great  man  had  actually  come  forth  himself  to  do  qwn' 
the  honours  of  his  chairs  and  carpet.    Sir,  I  am  not  a  tall  man,  but  badii 
you  on  that  occasion  ventured  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  ( 
was  a  ceiling  and  roof  above  my  head,  between  myself  and  the  sky,  mostr. 
decidedly  I  should  have  denied  your  assertion.  :« 

"  You  left  a  paper  on  the  table  last  night,"  said  he ;  "I  perceived  ita 
was  in  your  handwriting.     Pray  are  you  the  author?"  m-  vj 

I  bowed  a  modest;  acknowledgmen^  and  was  about  to  apol(^ae  ht,m9\i 
wilful  forgetfulness,  but  he  cut  me  short  with  a  "  Bless  me  1  butbueh i 
abilities  must  not  remain  hidden.  'Tis  a  delightful  performanoe,  TiMfi 
must  have  composed  much  previously  ?"  •     r/l^h 
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^<   I  faid  I  kad  written  some  {^hildsöphical  essays  which  had  neV6r  beeil 

Eablkbed»  butfeared  their  perusal  would  destroy  the  flattering  opinionhe 
ad  kindlj  expressed  of  my  abilities. 
^  Tut)  tat,  man ;  let  liie  see  therä.  If  they  are  at  aH  lip  to  the  mark^ 
I-Hgire  joa  a  recommendation  to  Beak,  my  publisber.^ 
.*■;  lou  may  be  eure  I  was  not  slow  to  act  up  to  the  very  letter  of  thii^ 
pixoposition.  The  next  morning  yoii  might  have  seen  me  a  füll  half-bour 
Dflfoie  my  time  kicking  my  heels  about,  on  the  rack  of  expectation,  in 
ihe  Ticimty  of  Baker-street,  down  one  of  whose  tnmings,  a  few  paces  off, 
stood  Veferresce'a  domicile.  Punctually  as  the  clock  Struck  ten  my  band 
WAS  al  the  bei),  which  I  pulled  with  mingled  feelings  of  anticipated 
snoceis  and  doubtfulness.  Five  minntes  later  I  was  seated  in  the  study 
faoin^  Vefervesce,  who,  dressed  in  a  splendid  brocaded  morning  gown, 
with  bis  lege  stretched  and  crossed,  was  attentively  diving  into  the  MS* 
I  had  handed  to  him. 

**  Good,  yery  good,"  he  ejaculated,  drawling  out  the  words.  Then 
timnng  over  some  pages  rapidly  :  ^'  Ah !  ah  !"  he  tittered,  after  a  pause, 
^^ original  idea  this,  very — ah,  ah!"  (Reading)  ''^A  man's  head  and 
lieels  may  be  said  to  be  the  north  and  south  of  bis  anatomy,  and  the 
spirit  within  may  be  compared  to  the  moon's  rays,  which  as  they  lighten 
«ip  one  region  leave  the  other  in  darkness — i.  e.  mind  and  matter  the 
two  antagonistic  principles  of  our  being.'  Bravo !  Cato  never  said  better. 
"T^  infinitely  beyond  Carlyle.  My  young  friend,  we  must  see  ycmfairltf 
tidrift  on  the  sea  of  letters,  of  which  I  think  I  may  safely  predict  you  will 
prore  one  of  the  brightest  Ornaments." 

I  haTO  nnderiined  the  words  "  fairly  adrift"  that  you,  sir,  may  under- 
«land  that  that  was  the  Delphian  formula  which  rulea  my  future  destiny. 
•*TbeTe,*that's  for  Beak,'*  he  continued,  handing  me  a  note  which  he 
ha^y  wrote.  ^*  Come  and  pick  me  up  on  Thursday  evening  at  eight 
oVdodk ;  eonversazione  at  Lady  Topet's.  Think  of  introducing  you  to 
simie  literäry  friends.  Not  a  word  of  thanks.  Good-day,  not  later  than 
eight,  mind,  Thursday  evening." 

=  Thns  considerately  dismissed,  as  I  stood  in  the  street  I  found  that  in 
BÄy  oonfnsion  I  had  put  my  hat  on  back-foremost — a  fashion  I  never 
cöoid  endure,  from  the  seam  of  the  leather  lining  pressing  against  my 
forehead.  I  was  so  particular  in  the  avoidance  of  this,  that  nothing  short 
of  a  moBt  portentons  circumstance  could  possibly  have  led  me  to  over- 
look  the  regulär  habit  I  had  of  always  wearing  my  hat  one  way.  It  was 
a'bad  sign,  and  to  this  day  I  have  looked  upon  the  occurrence  as  an  ill 
oinvn.  Vefervesce,  who  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  suspect  was  an 
interested  party  in  the  firm  of  Beak  and  Co., — ^Vefervesce's  note  went 
hdme^^no  pun  intended.  Beak  was  all  smiles  and  condescension — 
bowed  me  into  bis  parlour,  and  to  a  seat — inquired  of  me  if  I  had  thought 
at  «11  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  agreement  between  us,  and  upon  my 
answering  in  the  negative,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  his  pro^ 
posah^  oSereÜL  me  an  advance  of  20L  down  and  an  equal  share  in  the 
proBts  ;  all  risks  of  pnblication  to  be  taken  upon  himself.  Matters  being 
thli»  saüsfiictorily  settled,  I  pocketed  his  ebeque  upon  the  bank,  and  as 
MOlddcnitially  it  still  wanted  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  five,  I  hailed  a 
äansom,  and  promising  the  driver  a  *'  go"  in  addition  to  his  fare,  to 
drire  like  the  wind,  jumped  into  it,  threw  myself  back  in  the  seat, 
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8tretdied  pat  my  iegs,  folded  mj  arms  on  my  ehest,  aad  iadulgedin  all 
the  specoiatiTe  deli^ts  of  a  first  successful  litexaiy  ^^  throw." 

Had  I,  sir,  coDcurrently  with  these  events,  met  Plivy,  I  should  ksve 
triumphed  over  him  by  paradiDg  my  success  in  hü  very  faee ;  finr  oould 
I  for  an  instant  reasonably  banish  from  my  mind  the  sort  of  hnmiliatioii 
I  had  ezperienced  from  bis  pitying  expressions,  when  he  disoovered  that 
I  had  unalterably  cast  aside  the  eharp-pointed  lancet  fbr  die  still  ihaifiieF- 
pointed  and  more  noble  quill  ?  Plivy,  sir — Plivy,  who  has  grown  ÜA 
upon  self-complacency  and  the  mechanic  Performance  of  the  auties  o£  $l 
plodding  life — Flivy  the  serene — Plivy  the  pliant — ^Plivy  the  caloulatiixii^ 
— Plivy,  faugh  !  wno  has  no  soul  above  a  pill-box  !  I  am  miles  beyoajL 
Plivy,  SU*,  in  a  spiritual  and  moral  sense.  My  soul  expands  to  the 
promptings  of  an  intellect  whose  aspirations  assimilate  my  being  to  s 
State  of  perfect  poetical  bliss.  I  dwell  with  dehght  in  the  realms  of 
fancy,  and  soaring  high  above  the  ränge  of  material  influencee,  I  eai|t 
my  anchor  in  fields  of  unexplored  gems  of  thought  and  philosophical 
treasures.  I  am  slight  and  pale,  bald  at  the  temples,  with  a  half-fiiddy, 
half-deceptive  look,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  genius  feeding  oq 
ideality.  Plivy  is  empty-minded,  placid,  füll,  and  growing  toned. 
Plivy  nndis  companionship — I  provoke  attention.     Need  I  say  more? 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  my  cheque  cashed  I  ealled  upon  Strip,  the  tailoiv 
and  ordered  a  dress  suit.  I  was  very  particular  in  recommending  him 
to  put  watered-silk  facings  to  the  coat,  and  insisted  upon  the  neoessity  of 
^e  trousers  fitting  close  to  the  boot.  I  think  I  also  intimated  it  was  der 
sirable  I  should  not  feel  pinched  in  it  at  the  ehest,  and  that  I  jcould  w^W^ 
my  trousers  without  braces  if  they  were  made  to  sit  well  upon  the  h^)sl 
These  little  items  settled,  and  having  done  something  in  the  linen  Uq%  I 
adjoumed  to  a  comfortable  tavem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Haymsritet, 
and  ordered  dinner,  which  I  should  much  like  you,  sir,  to  havf  .done 
me  the  honour  to  partake  of,  were  it  only  that  there  might  be  one  'Uving 
person  to  bear  witness  to  my  goüt  recherche  in  the  matter.  I  bdieite  X 
went  somewhere  after  dinner,  but  I  can  certify,  without  fear  of  contnkjftc- 
tioo,  that  I  found  myself  in  my  own  bed  the  next  moming. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  before  I  awoke,  and  I  had  to  collect  my  thoiighlwi 
to  feel  convinced  that  I  had  not  merely  dreamt  all  that  had  happened  tp 
me.  And  as  my  thoughts  recurred,  I  remembered  also  what  had  been  the 
treatmeut  I  had  received  from  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Grindstone,  since  ap  UQr 
sparing  Providence  had  establisned  us  in  the  relative  positions  of  ^ehtot 
and  creditor.  Your  discnmination  and  experience  will  have  told  you  wjipi 
was  the  debtor  and  who  the  creditor.  I  had  been  subjected  to  all  kjuo^^ 
of  little  annoyances  of  late ;  such  as  finding  the  door  barred  when  I 
retumed  home  at  silent  hours  of  the  night.  I  had  previously  infoi^x^ 
her,  that  being  theatrical  critic  to  the  JFrtU  Serald,  my  duties  vo^ 
keep  me  out  late ;  and,  moreover,  that  having  been  engaged  by  the 
'^  Society  for  the  furüier  Development  of  the  Attachment  of  Domesti(f 
Animals,"  to  prepare  an  essay  on  cats,  I  had  chosen  the  silent  bou^iof 
the  night  as  better  suited  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  peppiiiar 
idiosyncrasy.  I  believe  Mrs.  Grindstone  was  fuUy  prepared  to  ^dmijt 
the  theatrical  critic,  and  might,  as  a  consequence,  have  pmned  her  faiä^ 
to  the  essay  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  cats,  but  failing  a  single  ordcor  JqF 
the  theatres,  which  she  had  repeatedly  insinuated  wonld  be  welcome  tf> 
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der  iKoffittct  Angdina,  she  had  begun  to  doubt  mj  individuäHty 
doabt  enteftained  also  much  to  the  prejadice  of  the  aforesaid  sodefljr. 
To  tlol^  theo,  as  well  as  to  my  inherent  disinclination  to  enter  luto 
matte»  wiaeli  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  ignore,  such  as  mooey 
intittenlbr  instanee,  may  be  attributed  the  Grindstone  drolleries  I  had  to 
endove.  At  one  time  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark,  from  not 
boisg  flftAe  to  put  my  band  on  the  matches ;  then  there  wad  no  blacking 
la  tlbe  bonse,  «nd  I  hiäd  to  walk  out  in  dirty  sboes ;  or  the  milkman  hadn't 
^Mjen,  and  I  Irad  to  go  without  my  breakfast ;  or  as  I  went  throug^  ihe 
cuEBsage  I  could  hear  myself  spoken  of,  by  Miss  Angpelina  &om  the  par- 
lotn*,  as  "  that  penny-a-liner  feller ;"  and  apostropnised  by  Mrs.  Grind- 
abcmt  shrieking  <m.t :  '^  Now  mind,  Feacock,  no  later  than  twelve,  or  you 
shant  get  in.^  Bnt  I  held  up  my  head,  sir,  and  muttered  <'  Canaille  /" 
**  Thank  beavcn,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  it  isn't  everybody  can  nnderstand 
Frwich.**  f 

An  iSiese  matters,  sir,  passed  in  rapid  suecession  through  my  brain, 
find  ray  eyes  rested  on  the  small  heap  of  sovereigns  I  had  placed  on  the 
dresnng^a'Ue,  l  experienced  something  of  the  brüte  feeling  entertained 
by  a  sayage  who,  living  upon  roots  and  raw  bufßEilo  hide,  after  dayB  and 
xiights  fpent  in  pursuit  c^  a  mortal  enemy,  suddenly  overtakes  him, 
binds  him  to  a  tree,  and  subjects  him  to  those  dexterous  tomahawk 
loes  of  which  we  lately  had  a  Chinese  adaptation  at  Drury  Lane 

leatre.  I  was  bent  upon  a  telling,  pointed,  and  ealculating  retalia- 
tion.  Miss  Angelina,  according  to  habit,  was  thumping  away  at  the 
jSatto.     I  rang  the  bell. 

**!Did  you  ring?*  presently  inquired  a  shrill  voice,  which  I  recognised 
äs  belonging  to  the  '^  slavey"  of  the  establishment. 
'   **Te8l*  I  shoifted;  "comein." 
^  ^Sfissus  says  as  fiow  I  ain't  to  go  into  the  gentlemen  as  isn*t  up.^ 

**  Very  well.  Go  down  and  make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Angelina, 
dbd  ask  ner  to  stop  that  strumming.     Fve  a  headache.'' 

"fliefe  was  a  pause,  foliowed  by,  "  Crikey,  my  eye,  here*s  a  go  !*^*  and  I 
heard  the  slut  tumbling  down  stairs  with  all  the  gambolical  velocity 
rihe  nrigbt  hate  displayed  had  she  undertaken  to  play  pantaloon  that 
e^eniti^. 

'  '**Now  for  it,**  said  I  to  myself;  and  very  soon  afterwards  I  heard 
Wtn.  Grindstone's  heavy  footstep  upon  the  stairs.  Dashing  open  the 
dttor,  Aie  entered  my  chamber,  showing  a  fleshy,  formidable  front,  with 
her  arms  akimbo.  Subsiding  into  a  theatrical  posture,  with  her  head 
dirown  a  Httle  on  one  side,  and  assuming  a  melodramatic  tone  of  voice : 
'  **  Sow  dare  yer,  yer  imperdent  feller,  send  down  such  a  inserlent 
itiMage  to  my  Gelina  ?"•  she  exclaimed. 

I  sat  on  tlie  edge  of  the  bed,  with  my  great  coat  on  as  a  morning- 
gb^fm.  I  had  äüpped  my  feet  into  ä  pair  of  old  shoes  with  the  backs 
bent  down,  and  1  retained  my  nightcap,  as  imparting  a  peculiar  dig- 
nlty  to  my  personal  appearance.  '^^!"*'*^ 

■**liT8.  Grindstone,  ma'am,*'  said  I,  in  answer  to  her  apostrophe,  **I 
sfaäD  feel  much  obKg^  if,  for  the  future,  you  will  kindly  rap  at  my  door 
preVioa«  ia  honounng  me  with  your  presence.**  I  had  taken  up  my 
m^rtehaum  whilst  I  spoke,  and  began  to  fiU  it.  My  coolness  infuriated 
her. 

^  Ter  good«^foi^noihing  vagerbond  feiler  liiat  Fve  fei  and  iraAed^  * 
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ebe  sbriekecly  "  make  haste  and  get  yer  rags  on,  and  pack  ont  af  mf 
bouse.  Yer  Tilliun !  yer  scoundrel !  'Gelina,  my  dear,  'GreHna  !**  sHe 
abooted  from  tbe  top  of  tbe  stairs,  ''  teil  Betsy  to  bring  np  the,  paü  «yf 
bouse-water ;  well  wasb  some  of  the  imperdence  out  ot  bim  b^ore  h^ 
leaves  the  bouse.*'  And  retuming  to  the  charge,  sbe  oyerwbdmed  m^ 
with  such  a  shower  of  scurrility  and  abuse  as  must  have  proYed  tb^ 
qoeen-flower  of  the  peculiar  rhetorical  jargon-bouquet  of  Billhigsgate. 
1  allowed  her  to  exhaust  her  vocabulary  of  invective,  taking  adrantage 
of  a  pause  to  reconunend  her  taking  it  more  coolly,  informing  her  at  tbe 
same  time  that  I  could  not  possibly  permit  her  rehearsing  for  the  {däy 
in  my  room ;  that  any  little  advice  I  could  give  her  I  should  be  most 
bappy  to  giTC  g^atuitously,  but  at  another  time  and  in  another  place; 
and  ended  by  requesting  she  would  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  own  imdü- 
turbed  compaby,  as  I  wanted  to  make  out  a  list  of  things  I  bad  to  pup» 
chase  previously  to  sailing  for  the  ^'  diggings."  This  said,  I  took  np^  as 
if  quite  carelessly,  my  handkerchief  from  off  the  table.  I  had  prerioosly 
coTered  over  the  sovereigns  with  it,  which  were  now  exposed  to  view. 
At  the  sight  of  the  gold  her  anger  vanished  like  smoke,  and  her  meiQ- 
fluent  qualities  rose  in  proportion. 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  me,  Mr.  Peacock,  why  will  yer  persist  in  pervoking 
me?" 

^<  Madam,"  I  answered,  with  all  my  inborn  dignity,  "  let  me  bare  my 
account  this  moment ;  in  another  hour  I  leave  your  house."  " 

Seeing  my  determination  not  to  be  conciliated  : 

"  Go,  if  yer  like,"  she  rejoined.  "  As  to  yer  account,  yer  could  bavfe 
bad  it  long  ago,  I  dare  say.  Put  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  bell 
ride— — "  : 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence,  for  as  she  stood  on  ibe 
threshold  of  the  door,  I  assisted  her  out  by  the  Shoulder,  and  slatpmed 
the  door  against  her. 

My  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  before  many  hours  had  elapäcd 
I  found  myself  comfortably  settled  in  a  neat,  pleasant  little  lodgin^'  fo 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park. 

By  four  o'clock  on  the  foUowing  Thursday  my  new  clothes  we^At 
my  new  lodgings ;  and  bjr  five,  my  hair  curled  and  scented,  and  vrjbis- 
kers,  item  No.  1,  ditto,  I  stood  in  my  new  clothes  at  the  comer  of  tlie 
Street,  waiting,  bent  upon  dinner,  for  the  first  unengaged  Hansom  wbi^ 
should  happen  to  pass.  Towards  half-past  seven  I  started  anew  to  ke^ 
my  appointment  with  Vefervesce.     Found  him  ready.  i'' 

"  flow  do,  how  do  ?"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  punctuality  fine  thing.  Sent  tp/t 
a  cab  ;  be  here  in  an  instant.  Meet  Brinley  Pickle,  great  satirist»^  jft 
Lady  Topet's ;  and  Professor  Embroglio — ^profound  thinker ;  alisö  J>j^ 
Gun  Dumladen,  the  shepherd-poet.     Cab's  here,  I  see  ;  let's  off.**  '    *  ''-^ 

During  our  ride  I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  interview  with  Beält, 
told  him  how  the  matter  had  been  settled,  and  received  from  himself  füi 
retum  some  particulars  of  the  persons  I  was  about  to  meet;  whicfa  wM^ 
not  without  their  importance,  for,  as  I  entered  Lady  Topet^s  dntyrin^ 
Toom,  I  recognised  her  ladyship  at  a  glance,  could  have  laid  my  iittf^ 
on  the  Professor,  and  sworn  to  uie  shepherd-poet.  My  patron^  who  «oii^ 
jpur  last  interview  had  met  her  ladyship  in  Company,  had  spoketi^  ji^id 
asked  permission  to  introduce  me,  preparing  the  way  to  a  Innd  Tec0{MiiAti 
by  sayiog  sodi^  flatteriDjg  tbmgs  li^  my  favouf.     Her  ladyabi^  %&1 
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Ofti^Md  me  to  Brinley  Pickle,  who  had  chosen  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
Üx  jRro&88or  Embroglio's  Hearing  that  I  was  the  author  of  a  profound 
scnenÖfic  treatise,  which  was  destined  to  eclipse  many  noted,  but  usnrped, 
jreputßitWs,  and  add  renewed  lustre  to  that  particular  branch  of  artl 
£!mbro|glio  bad  dropped  a  note  to  Beak  to  request  that  he  would  forward 
bim  the  earliest  copy  which  should  issue  firom  the  press ;  and  another  to 
llerr  Sbavental,  bis  bosora  friend,  and  literary  critic  to  the  JBlunderbuss, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  said  Performance.  My  Lady  Topet  received  me 
graciously,  and,  seeing  that  in  my  modesty  I  had  retired  to  an  im- 
pbtrosive  comer,  benignantly  condescended  to  enlighten  the  region  with 
b^r  presence,  and,  to  use  the  back-parlour  vemacular,  tried  *'  to  draw  me 
out•'^  I  did  my  best  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  I  was  also  subjected  to  the 
infliction  of  some  spiteful  favourite  common-places  aimed  at  the  Company 
generally  by  the  biting  Brinley  Fickle.  The  professor  attempted  to  lead 
me  into  a  discussion  on  the  practicability  of  the  suction  principle,  as 
appCed  to  the  pumping-up  of  electricity ;  and  the  shepherd-poet  sought  to 
cbarm  me  with  the  details  of  a  projeeted  pastora],  which  should  bear  the 
eaphonitiB  title  of  "  The  Tipple  o*Wink  in  the  Tom  and  Jerry."  Altoge- 
tner,  there  was  very  little  common  sense  spoken,  and  a  good  deal  of  weak, 
sickly-looking  negus  drunk,  and  whether  it  was  that  my  studied  reserved- 
ness  acting  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general  noise  predisposed  her 
l^dyship  in  my  favour,  or  whether  her  naturally  good  disposition  prompted 
iier  to  oblige  and  assist  others,  I  cannot  exactiy  say,  but  I  must  admit 
it  was  with  considerable  pleasure  I  accepted  her  offer  to  introduce  me  at 
!j!4ady  Gumsbun's  soiree  the  following  night,  to  whom,  if  she  could  be 
prerailed  upon  to  permit  of  my  dedicating  my  forthcoming  work,  I  might 
at^bute  the  certain  sale  of  some  extra  hundred  copies.  I  went '  to 
X^ady  Gumsbun's  soiree^  and  I  have  anything  but  reason  to  complain  of 
ihe  effects  it  produced.  Her  ladyship  stood  godmother  to  my  work, 
which  appeared  shortly,  and,  recommended  as  it  was,  sold  rapidly,  and 
^Ued  my  pocket.  I  was  uow  fairly  launched  in  fashionable  society,  and 
my,jpatron,  who  was  indirectly  flattered  by  the  kiudly  notice  I  and  my 
bedr  received  from  the  public  and  the  press,  took  every  opportunity  of 
iptiroducing  me  to  new  friends,  at  whose  houses  I  was  always  welcome. 
.^.,1  hadremoved  into  elegant  Chambers  in  St.  James's,  and  was  leading 
.^.^iik  of  heedless  gaiety  upon  the  profits  of  my  work,  which,  having 
fi^jatiuiied  a  genuine  sucoes  de  circonstanccy  might  be  considered  as  one 
p^.  ijaQBB  winning  tickets  in  the  lottery  of  life  which  seldom  or  ever  tum 
up  trumps  a  second  time.  But  there  must  be  an  end  to  everything, 
flfßSi  \^  the  sale  of  a  successfiü  book ;  and  this  I  found  out  to  my  cost, 
wncKO:  ,the  fburth  edition  still  remained  unexhausted  on  my  pubfisher's 
i^lves«  Unfortunätely,  my  expenses  still  ran  on,  and  I  feit  the  necessity 
Ol  doing^something  to  keep  up  the  style  I  was  living  at.  Set  to  work 
j^gain  I  must,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  sat  down  fully  beut 
j^^p.  doing  so.  But,  sir,  where  had  fled  the  inspiration  whicn  pre- 
ij^l^y  ivas  so  obedient  to  my  call  ?  where  the  energy  which  had  incited 
jne  to,  w  effbrt  beyond  my  natural  strength  ?  Alas !  sir,  I  found  that  I 
cqqU  iiq  more  command  matter  for  a  book  which  should  be  fit  to  read 
äßf^  ^,f^^  bend  my  restless  and  impulsive  nature  to  the  monotony  of  ä 
j^pw^pnrplace  existence.  I  found  that  apart  from  a  spontaneous  geniüs 
jl^jlfi^  ^nigbt.  by  chajace  produce  soipethuig  good,  there  is  an  acquired 
]l;|^*f jfiq^i^^l»  w]uch  &w  caii  hope  to  become  professed  an4  su^cessfij^ 
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auibors«  But  necesnteu  non  habet  leges.  I  managie^  to  aecompUak  * 
seeond  literaiy  perfbnnance,  and  forthwith  called  upon  Beak,  wba  aeoqpUd 
the  work  upon  the  same  terms  as  before,  out  of  respect  fbr  ita  predeMMu 
It  was  duly  announced  and  published,  but  I  believe  tbe  sala  never  nradiad 
over  fifty  eopies,  and  these  luckilj  being  commisBioned  bj  fneodi,  wes» 
disposed  of  before  Herr  Shavental  could  prepare  that  slashing  crilieiain. 
which  represented  me  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  JBlunderbuse  aa  aa. 
<*  ignoramus,''  a  ^^  charlatan,"  and  an  '' empty-minded,  vain-gloriocia 
ninDypop." 

'*  There,"  said  I  to  Beak,  as,  dashing  into  bis  counting-bouse^  Ikid  tbe 
paper  on  tbe  table,  and  pointed  out  tbe  article — ''  there,  nave  youseaa  it?* 

'*  IVe  Seen  it,"  he  coolly  replied;  "  what  of  it  ?" 

^'Whatof  it!"  I  exclaimed,  in  undisguised  wonderment — ^^wli^^at 
least,  consider  my  feelings." 

"  What  s  your  feelings  to  my  loss  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Beak,"  I  observed,  ^'  you  don't  seem  to  stadj 
me  in  the  least." 

^'  N09  of  course  I  don't.  It's  a  dear  bundred  and  fifty  out  o£  ray 
pocket,  if  it*8  a  farthing.  What's  your  venture  ? — nothing  :  pea  ana 
ink — rags — trash !" 

I  ftew  to  Vefervesce. 

''  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  great  man,  ''  those  are  some  of  the 
bitters  which  in  the  course  of  a  literary  life  you  must  not  be  aurpnsed 
to  find  mixed  up  with  your  cup  of  sweets ;  but  never  mind,  try  the  maga- 
zines  ;  you  may  eam  a  few  guineas  at  it,  and  you  will  get  your  band  ia 
for  more  important  work  by-and-by.  Called  on  Lady  T(mt  latelj? 
Saw  Brinley  Pickle  yesterday ;  said  he  had  met  you  ruralismg  ia  tue 
Park.  Principle  of  severance  wrong — wrong  altogether,  my  dear  lir  ^ 
concentrate — concentrate  always.  Glad  to  sae  you  any  time  jcm  aoa 
this  way.     Adieu,  adieu." 

Miserable  enough  I  feit,  I  assure  you,  sir,  as  I  retumed  home ;  and  to 
heighten  my  mortification,  who  should  I  see,  a  long  way  ofF,  hia  eyea 
fized  upon  me  with  a  look  of  pitying  reproach,  but  Plivyr  He  had  read 
the  exterminating  criticism  in  the  Blunderbttss  ;  there  was  no  doubting  it. 
How  dared  he  presume  to  feel  at  all  upon  the  sulject  ?  What  reci^ocify 
of  sentitnent  could  there  possibly  be  between  us  ?  I  would  have  accosted 
him  and  called  him  to  account  for  the  look,  but  I  refleöted  that  it  oouU 
not  in  the  least  signify  to  me  whether  Plivy  was  gratified  or  paixM^ 
benefited  or  injured.     Plivy  indeedl  '; 

I  tried  the  magazines  for  a  living,  but  it  tumed  out  bat  poor  wotlL' 
At  one  Idme  my  articles  would  remain  unuoticed  for  months,  and  theitT 
should  hear  tnat  they  had  been  mislaid,  or  I  should- get  them  retmnef 
promptly,  with  a  civil  note  declining  them  with  thanks;.     Tbe  avenM 
successful  ventures  were  ten  per  cent. ;  and  it  required  a  prettjr  aharp  me' 
of  articles  to  make  it  pay.     Mat'ters  were  getting  worse  and  wone.     f ' 
had  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  myfumiture  and  retum  to  haüiUlhr 
lod^nga.      I  now  seldom  or  ever  saw  Lady  Topet,  er  aay  of  her 
fashionable  friends.    My  circumstances  were  altogether  altered»  and  ttiSL 
Company  was  not  to  be  kept     I  feil  into  greater  straits  than  X  had  enre» 
been  in  before,  and  one  Sunday  aftemoon  focmd  me  in  the  neigbbourhcKlA'.' 
of  tbe  Thamesy  projecting  a  leap  from  off  one  of  the  bsidges.     ]l£j(  ^S^i^ 
lad^  Ikad  become  prtsuDfj^  and  I  dared  scarcely  teluim  hooig»»i,j^;JQMlH 
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]ii§^  Attll,  iMnring  rnng  the  bell,  I  stood  like  a  culprit  at  the  door,  ttw  < 
giily  OH'  kltuig  nae'  in,  asked  me  to  step  into  the  parlour,  whese  sat  mf 
laadMjf«     '^ninblUig  I  entered. 

<^  M».  Ptaoock,"  she  said,  **  soon  aflker  yoa  went  out  this  morniog  a>' 
gestlmMUi  oalled,  who  was  verj  particuiar  in  bis  inquiries  about  yott.  i 
thiHifM  it  best  to  tdl  bim  tbe  trutb,  and  be  insisted  upon  payiog  m» 
Tduiyoo  owed  me.  I  asked  bim  if  be  would  leave  bis  nam«,  bat  be  said 
ii^dUbfi  matter,  tbat  be  would  write  to  y ou ;  and  about  an  bour  afterwazds 
tbi»  letler  came.     I  daire  say  it  will  teil  you  wbo  tbe  gentleman  was»" 

I  MeogBiSed  Pliry's  bandwriting,  and  I  rusbed  to  my  room.  Enclosed 
wei»  O'  iivie-'pound  note,  and  tbe  foUowing  copy  of  an  advertisement : 

**  lASDlCAL. — Required  for  an  increasing  rural  population,  a  dispensing 
assistant.  A  gentleman  wbo  bas  passed  tbe  College  of  Surgeons  and 
coqM  tafee  midwifery  cases  would  obtain  tbe  preference.  Salary  30/.  per 
annum,  witb  board  and  lod^ng.  Apply,  stating  age,  &c.,  to  Dr.  Smith 
Smythers,  Gomely,  near  Winchester,  Hants.** 

Plivy  wrote : 

"  tysAA  Feacock, — I  send  you  five  pounds  for  your  immediate  wants. 
I  bave  replied  to  tbe  accompanying  for  you,  but  you  bad  better  write 
youiself.  Sbould  our  i^plication  prove  successful,  I  will  most  gladly 
advance  you  what  funds  you  require  for  your  outfit  and  comfortable 
jouraej]^  down.     Come  and  dine  to-morrow  at  tbree. — Your  very  true 

"  Flivy.* 

Su^  tbe  tears  stavted  to  my  eyes,  and  I  buried  my  face  in  my  bandsi 
StiU  I  txuu  ta  you  and  I  say,  am  I  an  author  ?  At  all  events  I  sball 
aasipsrthe  advertisement,  and  I  promise,  if  I  get  tbe  bertb,  to  stick  to 
tlie  piftel  and  mortar  until  you,  sir,  bave  answered  tbe  query. 
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A  TOPJB  is  a  religious  edifice  dedicated  empbatically  to  Buddha,  that 
isy ^diber  to  ibe  celestial  Adi-Buddha,  the  great  first  cause  of  all  tbings, 
op.to  ose  of  bis  emanations,  tbe  Manushi,  or  mortal  Buddhas,  of  wbom 
tbe  moat  c^ebrated  is  Sakya  Muni,  who  died  b.c.  543.  Topes  were  also 
^dicated  to  tbe  most  iHustrious  of  Sakya's  disciples,.  and  to  those  otber 
Bndidba  priests  wbo,  througb  superior  sanctity,  were  believed  to  bave 
attaiaad  pocnplete  absorption  into  the  divine  self-ezistent  spirit  from  which 
tbey  origputady  sprang. 

A,  Tops  is  a  solid  bemi^berical  building,  yarying  in  size  from  the  great 
SanpE»  dbaitya,  wbicb  is  106  feet  in  diameter,  to  tbe  smallest  at  Bbojpur, 
wkcb  ig  only  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  most  ancient  Topes  were  simple 
hemispberei,  such  as  tbe  great  Sanchi  chaitya,  wbicb  most  probably  dates 
aa^J^Q  as  the  middle  of  tbe  sixtb  Century  b.c.  The  next  in  point  of 
ai^j^iutj]  asa  most  of  tbe  Bbilsa  Topes,  wbicb  date  from  tbe  end  of  tbe 

*  Tbe  Bbilsa  Topes ;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central  India:  compriaiqg  a 
Bvlef  ]3Ust<»i«al  Sketch  of  the  Bise,  Frogressy  aud  Decline  of  Buddhism;  wItb  an 
AcMVKBt  gf  tfie  Opeping  aad  Examniatiaii  of  the  rarious  Gromps  of  Topes 
aMKuit  BMhu    Itj^  Migetf  Alexaoder  CmminglHuii,  Bengal  lagiaeersi    Smnli^ 
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third  Century  b.c.     In  these  the  hemispbere  is  ru«ed  a  few  fcet  $hov9>ihe 

5>liiith  by  the  addition  of  a  cylindrlcal  portion.  The  third  dftfls  of  Tkqpies 
s  found  in  Affghanistan,  and  dates  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chrii** 
tian  era.  In  these  the  hemisphere  is  raised  considerably  abo^  the  plmik* 
The  last  dass,  of  which  the  Sarnath  Tope,  near  Benares,  is  a  tnagnificent 
specimen,  has  the  hemisphere  raised  to  an  height  equal  to  its  own  diameter. 

After  the  Cave  Temples,  the  Topes  of  the  Buddhists  are  the  mott 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  amongst  the  many  intensstine 
monuDients  of  India.  The  former  have  been  made  known  by  the  pvctoml 
ülustrations  of  Fergusson  ;  but  the  curious  paintings  which  adom  thd  an- 
terior must  be  copied,  and  the  nnmerous  inscriptions  must  be  deciphened, 
before  the  world  will  appreciate  the  füll  yalue  of  these  works  as  illustratkms 
of  the  religious  belief  and  every-day  life  of  the  Indians  of  Alexander*8  time. 

Of  the  Topes  little  or  nothing  was  known  tili  Captain  J.  D.  Conning- 
ham  described  the  largest  of  the  Sanchi  group,  near  Bhilsa ;  Lieatenant 
Maisey  made  drawings  of  the  same  remarkable  building  and  of  its  scolp- 
tured  gateways,  and  Major  A.  Cunningham  began  a  systematic  ezplorä- 
tion  of  the  groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa. 

The  large  Tope  at  Sanchi  had  been  breached  on  the  southem  side  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  centre  of  toe 
building  had  not  been  reached.  The  second  sized  Tope  had  also  been. 
breached ;  but,  although  the  centre  of  the  building  must  have  been  laid 
open,  no  relics  were  obtained,  and  these  clumsy  excavations  were  Ibr- 
tunately  abandoned.  Major  A.  Cunningham  and  Lieutenant  Maisey 
determmed  to  proceed  in  a  different  manner,  by  sinking  perpendiculair 
shafts  down  the  middle  of  each  Tope,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  exteraal 
appearance  of  the  building.  In  this  way  nearly  thirty  Topes  were  opened 
l^  these  zealous  explorers,  and  the  account  of  the  topes  themselveSjandoftibe 
relics  they  yielded,  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  mann^  worthy  of 
their  value  and  importance.  In  the  Topes  dedicated to  the  celestial  Buddha» 
the  invisible  Being  who  pervaded  all  space,  no  deposit  was  made,^i>ut 
the  divine  spirit,  who  is  Light,  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  interior,  and'was 
typified  on  the  outside  by  a  pair  of  eyes  placed  on  each  of  the  focar  sides, 
either  of  the  base  or  crown  of  the  building.  Such  is  the  great  chattya» 
near  Kathmandu,  in  Nepaul  (Nipal),  dedicated  to  Sambhu  or  Swävanib- 
hunath,  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  orownof  thebmiAig. 
Such  are  also  thenumerous  chhodtens  in  Tibet,  which  are  dedicated  tolbhe 
celestial  Buddha,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dung-tens,  which  are  %<ti]||  in. 
honour  of  the  mortal  Buddhas.  The  first  means  simply  ''  an  offBring" 
to  the  Beity;  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  "bone  (^wÄm^)'re- 
ceptacle,"  that  is,  a  building  containing  the  bones  or  relics  of  one  ^' ithe 
mortal  Buddhas.  In  these  the  eyes  occupy  the  sides  of  the  basement. 
A  specimen  of  the  first  kind  is  represented  in  the  third  compartkneot  of 
the  inner  face  of  the  left-hand  pillar  of  the  eastem  g^teway  at  Sattiehi» 
in  which  the  two  eyes  are  placed  one  above  the  other. 

The  great  Topes  at  Sanchi  and  at  Satdhara,  in  which  no  depotits  Were 
discovered,  were,  according  to  Major  Cunningham,  dedicated  ttt^'?the 
celestial  Buddha  Adinathy  as  well  as  most  of  the  Topes  in  AffghaKdÄan, 
in  wluch  no  relics  were  found.  v.vfA 

The  remaining  Topes  around  Bhilsa  would  appear  to  baye  bapd^diiefly 
-  ihe  receptacles  <^  relics  either  of  Sakya  Muni  himselfj  <Mr  of  sottM  *^  hia 
■^ '  'iftiörö'  eminent  foUowers  and  disdpks.    Major  CanningfaAm  hfüm^fÜiMt 
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•  tmmifce  portioa  of  bone,  which  was  found  endbrined  in  a  small  czystat 
To^/^oorä^ed  by  au  earthenware  box  containing  vanous  stone  beads  a&d 
scafB  mt  gold,  is  that  of  the  great  sage  Sa£ya  Muni  hamself.  llid 
eaimnitrare  box  bad  once  an  ink  inscription  on  tbe  outside  of  its  lid,  bot 
as'-ljie^^- pot  had  been  first  thicklj  wbitewashed,  tbe  tbin  coaäng  bud 
nuetly  peeled  off  before  it  was  discovered,  and  bence  they  were  unable  to 
idmatify  a  Single  letter  out  of  tbe  five  or  six  fragments  tbat  remained. 
•'  fionerelics  were  found  botb  at  Sancbi  and  at  Satdbara  of  Sariputra 
'  aidf  Maha  Mogalana,  tbe  rigbt  and  left-band  disciples  of  Sakya,  and  at 
both  plaoes  tbe  relics  were  found  in  tbe  same  Tope.  At  Sancbi  tbe  relic 
boxet)  wbicb  were  of  steatite,  were  placed  in  otber  Square  stone  boxes,  on 
the  lidaof  wbicb  were  iuscribed  respectively  Sariputasa,  relic  of  Sariputr^^ 
and  Mähor  Mogalanasa,  relic  of  Mogalana.  The  box  of  Sariputra  was 
plaeed  to  the  rigbt,  or  south,  he  being  the  right-hand  disciple.  Inside 
tbe  lids  of  the  steatite  boxes  were  inscribed  in  ink  Sa  and  Ma,  the  initial 
letters  of  the  two  names.  Tbis,  says  Major  Cunningbam,  is  perhaps  tbe 
oldest  ink-writing  in  existence. 

The  next  most  valuable  relics  found  were  those  of  Mogaliputra,  the 
higb-priest  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
third  convoeation,  or  religious  synod,  which  was  beld  in  247  B.c.  His 
relics  were  found  both  at  Sancbi  and  at  Andher.  The  Sancbi  inscriptiion 
was  fihort,  being  simply  '^  Belic  of  the  emancipated  Mogaliputra ;'  the 
Andher  inscription  was  louger,  ^^  Relic  of  the  emancipated  Mogaliputra, 
of  Ae  family  of  Goti,  race  of  Atri." 

' '    The  relics  next  in  importance  were  those  of  the  missionaiies  who  were 

deypatched  to  various  couutries  for  the   propagation  of  the  Buddbist 

ordi^oa  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  third  convocation,  b.c.  247. 

One  flf  the  most  eminent  of  these  missionaries  was  named  Goti-putva, 

and  an  inscription  on  a  small  piece  of  steatite  from  Sonari,  enclosed  in  a 

'drystal  box  with  his  relics,  records  as  follows:  Sapwisasa  Goti-ptäasa 

:  MeiiMvatasa  Dddabhisara  Dayadasa,  **  Relic  of  Goti-putra,  the  brother 

.  efijrdigion,  to  Dardabhisara  of  the  Himayata." 

<  ivThemeaning  oidayada^  literally  son,  offspring,  relative,  is  best  illus- 

.  i :  tarated  by  the  following  anecdote  from  the  Mahawanso. 

r      Wheki  Asoka    had  dedicated  his  son,  Mahindo,    and  his  daughter, 

..  >  SmgbaJbitta,  to  tbe  priesthood,  he  inquired  from  the  great  priest,  Moga- 

:  i  Itpniray  '*  wbose  act  of  pious  bounty  to  the  Buddhist  religion  had  been  Sie 

;t'  gMk^T*    Tbe  crafty  priest,  ^'foreseeing  that  it  would  tend  to  the  ad- 

'^.▼äüStement  of  the  faith,"  replied  :  ^^  Ruler  of  men !  a  greater  donor  and 

i  banefiM^tor  of  the  faith  even  than  thou  art,  can  be  called  only  a  bene-* 

V    £l(ttor ;  but  he  who  causes  a  son  or  daughter  to  be  ordained  a  minister  of 

^  oor  reS^on,  that  person  will  become  not  a  ^benefactor'  {dayako)  but  a 

^jtfikiixm^  (dayado)  ot  the  faith."     Gotiputra  had  therefore  eamedthe 

eaitte  title  of  dayado,  by  the  Ordination  of  a  son  or  daughter,  as  a  minister 

of  tbe  Buddhist  religion.     But  the  most  interesting  part  of  tbis  inscrip- 

tvr--ttoii  i»  the  mention  of  the  country  of  Dardabhisara  as  the  scene  of  Goti- 

i'iiipvtrafe -missionary  labours.     These  countries  lie  along  the  Indus,  the 

.  r^^fatnua'iPBxivL  of  tbe  present  day)  being  to  the  west,  and  tbe  latter, 

Abhisara  (the  Hazara  of  our  maps),  being  to  the  east  of  the  river. 
\  '-  i«<JMii^jot  Cusftiingbam  dwells  upon  the  sreat  importance  of  these  ^8- 
iiid  ^^eriei^  kik  tbe^iUiistKation  of  tbe  early  bistory  of  India,.  autbeuitap^^g 
;^$ii^ii»9$'t4f>rmii^^^  die  narrative  of  the  mpstii^ter^t&ig 
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pbrtioBS  of  ihe  reigB  of  the  great  cham^on  of  Badittiisi» — Aackm  ^M- 
die  history  of  whose  conquests  and  kbours  in  the  diMeminaliQik  of  Ai 
ÜUk  a  iearned  and  intereiting  ehapter  is  entirely  de^mted. 

The  inscriptiona  wludi  are  found  upon  the  rails^  pillarSy  aad  topiiq»^ 
stones  of  the  colonoaded  endosnres  at  Sancki^  amoant  to  abeui  Jovr» 
hundred  and  £ortj.  Some  of  them  are  of  eouvse  of  but  little  takie ;  1mi4 
the  whole,  taken  tog»ther,  are  of  considerable  importanee,  as  thej  tiCMd 
the  names  of  eities  and  of  races,  and  exhibife  the  langnage  and  a^pbaWt 
of  India  at  the  time  of  Alexander  and  hie  siicce8S(»r&.  The  numere«» 
bas-reliefa  ezhibit  the  adoration  of  the  Topes,  of  bo-treea,  attd  of  whedbi; 
procesaions  eacorting  reUc-boxes,.  apparently  after  a  successM  oanpaiM 
for  their  acqnisition  and  aaeetie  lifo  m  the  wooda.  The  moat  seaMw^ 
aUe  object  of  adorationi  is  a  peculiar  emblem  which  ia  found  upon  moit 
of  the  old  Hindhu  eoins,  and  upcm  all  the  eoina  of  the  Indo-Scy  thian  ffa4 
phiaea.  Thia  emUem  aormounted  eaeh  pillar  of  the  Sanchi  gatewajp»  t- 
it  forma  the  top  of  eyerj  atandard  and  banner  in  the  proeesaiona  ;  ife  i» 
carved  upon  the  aword-acabbards ;  and  laatly,  it  ia  an  obyaet  of  poiailip 
^ngly  axid  also  as  a  triad,  where  three  of  these  embleatis  are  repreaenfed 
oa  an  altar  aide  by  aidie.  Major  Cunningham  haa  come  to  the  cond»^ 
aion  that  thia  holy  emblem  ia  nothing  more  than  the  monogram»  fonarf 
of  the  radical  lettesa  of  the  names  of  the  fouv  elemenla  whidh  fatm 
'^  matter^'  joined  to  that  of  ^*  mind,"  a  theorj  whieh  migjb^  Amw  aoaae 
ligfat  OBL  the  oft^aputed  meaning  of  the  erux  ansaia»  The*  tihrea 
monograms  arranged  together,  represent  the  Buddhist  triady.  er  Bud^Ml^ 
*'  mind,''  Dhamia^  '<  matter,"  Sangha»  uniost  of  Bstad  and  matflar,  aa  in 
the  three  figurea  at  Jagannath. 

The  Word  Tope,  prohably  more  coirectly  written  Tnp,  ia  aai4  \j 
Major  Cunningham  to  be  derived  from  Affgnanistan,  where  it  is  naed  Ia 
designate  all  the  soHd  monnds  of  masoniy  which  were  opened  by  Mcsai& 
Honigberger  and  Massen.  Bat  the  uae  of  the  name  among  the  Aff> 
ffhana  ia  no  proof  whatsoever  of  its  orig^  in  their  country.  The  Twkiah 
Tuppah,  or  Teppeh — the  Teil  of  the  Arabs— by  whieh  the  auBBMMMtt- 
hemiapherical  mounds  ia  Western  Asia — the  same  9»  coiwced  ia  ^ftat 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  aame  aa  haye  been  foond  by  Lay«iid  t#W 
compoaed  of  terraces  of  maaonry  in  Mesopotaima,  and  by  Fraaaa  and 
otkera  to  be  ia  part  funereal  in  Chaldea  and  Babylonia,  and  whiek  m 
partiaularly  abound  in  North  Syria — are  aH  alike  deaigaated,  has  «tM' 
deatly  a  similar  origin.  It  mig^t,  therefore,  haye  eome  from  CftwJ  ' 
Aaia — the  home  of  the  Turk»-*aa  weU  aa  firem  Affghanistanv  .TImM  ^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  Tope,  or  Tup,  ia  the  same  as  th#  Sali 
Thnpo,  and  the  Sansknt  Stupa,  a  ^'  moand"  or  "  tumulna,"  bolk  of 
whi<^  terma  are  of  conatant  use  in  the  Buddhist  booka.  <  - ' 

Mijor  Cunningham  admits,  alao,  that  Stupaa»  or  Topea^  wete  i 
enee  prior  to  Sakya^a  advent.  Thia,  he  saya,  appeara  from 
paaaagea  ia  the  Pali  Buddhiatieal  annab.  Stupaa  had  be«ft  efected  ever- 
the  xeUcs  of  aainta  and  heroes  in  the  neighboiiriiood  of  SLapiU  avd^ 
Banales  before  hia  tinae^  and  aa  their  worsUp  waa  too  firmly  eetehlishai 
to  he  atlaeked  with  any  ehaace  of  ancceas^  Sal^  astftilfy  eagriftedtlMHi 
on  hia  owa  ayatem  aa  the  Buddhaa  of  a  fonner  age^  The  Te|pe^  oc 
Staqp%  appears  to  haipe  beea  almoat  everyi^feere,  fsvoL  whcat  it  ^tm  a 
tarn,  aar  pile  of  atonea^  the  oMest  ibna  of  imapaal  metnoato  Sb^ 
eonnected  with  sock  mommeola  ia  tha  Baak^  is^  homawy  Aii 
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they  are  not  always  f unereal,  but  often  remains  of  vaiious  structures,  and 
actual  heaps  of  min. 

These  massive  moandsi  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  mysterious  cirolea 
of  stones  and  pillars  in  India,  as  we  see  also  at  Ak  Diyarin  in  North 
Syria ;  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  British  archseologist  bis  own  early 
earth-works  or  barrows,  and  Druidica],  or  so-called  Celtic  remains.  In  the 
Buddhistical  worsbip  of  trees  displayed  in  the  Sanchi  bas-reliefs,  may  be 
Seen  the  counterpart  of  the  worsbip  so  frequently  portrayed  on  the  Assy* 
nan  »nd  Babylonian  cylinders  and  bas-reliefs,  as  also  not  improbably  tbat 
o£the  reverence  entertained  by  the  Druids  for  groves,  and  fer  the  oak  ia. 
particular.  In  the  horse-shoe  temples  of  Ajjanta  and  Sanchi  may  also 
be  ree^gnised  the  form  of  the  inner  colonnade  as  Stonehenge. 

'<  Moie,"  says  Major  Cunninghamy  '<  I  suspect,.  will  leam  that  ther» 
are  ciomlechs  in  India  as  well  as  in  Britain  ;  that  the  Brahmins,  Budd« 
histfl^  and  Dndds  all  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul ;  that  thft 
Celtic  langmze  was  imdoubtedly  derived  from  the  Sanscrit ;  and  that 
Buddha  (or  Wisdom),  tbe  Suereme  Being  woishipped  by  the  Buddhista, 
i»  probably  (most  probably)  the  same  as  the  great  god  Buddwas,  consi«^ 
deredlby  the  Welsh  as  the  dispenser  of  good."  These  coincidences  are 
too  numerou»  and  too  striking  to  be  accidental.  Indeed,  the  Eastent 
oi^em  of  the  Druids  was  suspected  by  the  younger  Pliny^  who  si^^ 
'^  Evem  to  this  day  Britain  celehrates  the  magic  tites  with  so  many  ämiisr 
ceremonies,,  that  one  might  suppose  they  had  been  taken  from  the  Per^ 
siana.'*  The  sanie  coincidence  is  even  more  diatinctly  stated  by  Dioajw- 
sius  Periegesis,  who  says  that  the  women  of  the  Britisk  Amiutae  ceM>- 
brated  ihe  lites  of  Dionysos,  v.  375  :— ^ 

As  the  Bristonians  on  Apsinthus  banka 
Sbout  to  the  clamorous  Eiraphiates, 
Or,  as  the  Indians  on  dark-rolling  Ganges 
Hold  revels  to  Dionysos  the  noisy, 
So  db  the  British  women  shout  £voe  f 

.  Tt  18  to  be  observed  that  the  Topes  which  still  exist  in  India,  thoii|^ 
nuioeroiis^  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  localitiesi  The  Topcs  of  Kabul 
and  Jtalalabad  were  opened  by  Messrs.  Honigberger  aiid  Masaon  in  1835,. 
and  thoae  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelam  by  Generals  Ventura  and 
Court  in  1833  and  1834.  The  Topes  near  ^enares  were  opened  bj 
Major  Cnnningham  in  1835^  and  those  at  Sanchi  and  other  places  aroaod 
Bbusa  weza  opened  last  by  Major  Cunningham  and  Lieutenant  Maisejv 
Tb»  Topea  oT  Tirhai  and  Bahar  still  remain  to  be  ezamined.  The  im^ 
potlant  numismatic  results,  and  which  first  reveakd  to  us  the  namea  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Greek  race,  and  of  their  Scythian  and  Paithian  succes^ 
sors^  who  leigned  in  Central  Asia,  obtained  by  the  explorations  of  Mesm. 
Ventura  and  Court,  have  been  pubHshed  by  H.  T.  Pnns^,,  £sq. :  "  Note 
ooLtbe  Bistorical  Results  deducible  from  recent  Discoveries  in  Afikhania» 
ta%  1344  ;"  but  no  work  complete  in  its  bistorical  and  archseological 
dü^toila^  and  perfectly  illustrated  like  the  present  one  of  Major  A.  Cunning-» 
haiia^s»  haa  jet  heen  giyen  to  the  world,  If  our  sympathiea  were  as  mudfc 
iBtentOTen  with  Central  Aaia  and  India  as  they  are  with  Bibllieal  lancbi^ 
andrif  we  weoe  as  intimate  from  childhood  with  Hindhu  aatiquitv  aa  wft 
ar9  idik  Asmian»  theser  discoveries  would  be  read  and  sotui^ht  aner  witk 
th«:  iaiime.  amditj  aa  wera  the  disentombed  lelics  of  Nintref^  Ehunabad^ 
amflTioinad» 
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AVILLAGETALE. 

BY  GUSTAV  NUSRITZ. 

xm. 

THE     COALS    OP     PIKE. 

i 

Halm  believed,  when  he  awoke^  that  his  spirit  had  winged  its  fligii^ 
towards  the  better  world,  for  a  fresh  and  pure  breeze  &nned  bis  ch^ek^ 
under  tbe  effect  of  whicb  be  feit  so  bappy  and  glorious.  He  listened — 
he  must  bave  opened  bis  mental,  not  bis  corporeal,  eye  ;  bat  ooüld  the, 
former  bave  been  blinded  by  tbe  fall  glare  of  day  so  tbat  it  would  be 
forced  to  close  ?  But  bis  cbest  inbaled  tbe  air  of  neaven  witb  an  intoxi^ 
cating  feeling,  for  it  coold  only  be  tbat  ivbicb  made  bim  feel  so  bealifie4^ 
After  a  pause,  bis  eye  opened  once  more  :  yes,  tbat  was  Friederikei  an4 
np  one  eise,  wbo  floated  before  her  father,  like  a  messenger  from  Heaveo^ 
But,  alas !  before  her  bovered  an  indistinct  shadow  witb  an  uncoveredi 
powdered  bead :  will  not  tben  tbe  other  world  be  firee  from  painfui  xemir 
niscences  P  Wbat  had  the  examiner  to  do  bere  ?  Halm's  eye  agaio 
elosed  in  pain.  A  third  glance  permitted  bim  to  notice  a  mass  of  coar 
fused  forms,  whicb  appeared  to  him  familiär,  but  tbreatened  to  dis^urli 
his  reason  so  much,  that  be  tumed  his  eye  away  and  fixed  it  on  those  vi 
bis  immediate  vicinity.  He  tben  perceived  dose  to  him  a  band,  wÜch 
wore  on  its  gold-finger  a  simple  ring. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  Halm's  lips  now  whispered ;  and  his  hands  weiß 
folded  together  in  prayer. 

'*  He  Uves  1"  Tinel's  yoice  ejaculated.  Halm's  fancied  abode  in  the 
realms  of  bliss  vauisbed,  and  a  weight  pressing  on  his  whole  body,  proTf»d 
to  him  that  he  was  still  upon  the  earth.  Two  arms  embraced  him  wiih 
impetuous  tendemess,  followed  by  two  others,  and  two  again  ufU^ 
them, 

*^  Gottbelf!  Husband  !  Father!  Luck !"  the  sobbing  voices  .S9aß,,i 
and  Tinel,  Friederike,  and  Carl,  coyered  tbe  restored  man  witb  Idss^s. '  j 

''  Forwards  !  no  unnecessary  delay !"  a  waming  voice  excl^iped  j 
"  the  cold  autumn  wind  is  not  suited  for  them."  >    >i 

Upon  this  Carl  and  Friederike  placed  tbemselyes  before  and  behwi^ 
the  Utter  on  whicb  Halm  reclined,  and  his  wife  walked  again  by:h|^ 
side,  but  did  not  draw  her  band  from  his.  And  Friederike  acted  1^ 
Lot's  wife,  for  sbe  walked  forwards  with  her  bead  tumed  back,  sor  tha| 
she  might  look  on  her  father  with  tears  of  joy.  • 

'<  You  were  sitting  up  to  your  knees  in  water,"  Madame  Halm.  to|9 
her  husband  on  tbe  road  home,  '^  when  ihey  made  their  way  to  VQH*. 
Fortunately,  th6  passages  were  only  parüy  coyered.  All  tbe  nuners.haye 
been  sayed  who  were  at  work  in  the  mine,  for  only  the  old,  eaiiauste4 
beds  of  ore  feil  in,  and  haye  certainly  caused  so  much  destructio|i  tfastr 
it  will  be  years  before  they  can  commence  working  the  mine  again.  Wß 
were  Mgbtened  to  death  when  the  slip  took  place.  It  seemed  juBt^aaif 
Ü^  whole  earth  and  our  town  were  being  swallowed  up.  The.  windoii^ 
ratüed,  the  doors  opened  and  shut,  the  ground  shook,  and  .tbe  cbimnejf^ 
{lot^  1^1  down.  It  seems  to  me  a  miracle  now,  tbat  tbe  accidevit  djj^t^^, 
cause  my  death.'' 
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It  wmild  require  a  more  powerfnl  pen  than  mine  to  deseribe  the  8cetie8 
ihat  ensoed. 

The  rejoiciDg  mob  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  following  the  two 
miraculously  saved  ininers  into  äalm's  house.  As  it  was,  bis  room  and 
doset  could  scarce  contain  all  the  parties  interested.  Our  worthy  ex- 
flchoolmaster  sat  softly  and  warmly  bedded  in  an  easy-chair,  and  directed 
bis  thankful  glances  at  one  moment  towards  heaven,  at  another  on  bis 
£Eunily.  Fahner  sat  in  a  similar  arm-chair  opposite  to  bim,  and  attended 
%nÄ  equal  care.  Before  bim  stood  bis  father,  the  examiner,  and  stroked 
fais  kair  and  cbeeks  with  loving  band. 

^  My  father,"  bis  son  said  to  bim,  '^  you  bad  a  bappy  thougfat  in 
sending  me  here  to  tbis  high  scbool.  During  the  last  bours  of  my  exist- 
ence  I  baye  leamed  more  than  at  all  other  scbools,  gymnasia,  academies^ 
and  tiniTersities.  And  tbat  man" — he  pointed  to  Halm— '<  was  my 
tator.  He  threw  me  into  the  fiery  fumace  and  bmned  me  free  ftpm 
idleness,  self-conceit,  crime,  and  infidelity.  And  along  with  bis  rebukio^^ 
words,  Grod  spoke  with  bis  tbimder,  with  eartbquakes,  with  bis  annihr* 
laling  elements,  with  all  the  tortures  of  the  most  horrible  death.  Then 
the  bard  ooating  of  my  beart  hurst,  like  the  ground  beneath  me,  and  I 
perottved  tbat  I  was  a  grievous  sinner.  Yes,  father,  I  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.  Permit  me  to  become  a  husbandman,  -and 
m  tbat  eapacity  do  my  best  to  repair  the  evil  I  have  inflicted.  Madame 
Hahn,  where  is  my  cfaild  and  its  mother  ?" 

**  Not  so  quick,  young  man,"  the  former  replied.  "  Had  she  been 
aware  that  her  dearest  was  buried  in  the  mine,  she  would  baye  died  of 
tenor,  I  will  go  and  prepare  her  to  meet  you.  As  for  your  child,  it 
shall  soon  be  in  your  hands." 

The  ex-schoolmistress  left  the  room,  and  Fahner  continued  to  bis 
fether : 

**  You  too,  sir,  owe  a  great  debt  to  tbis  my  professor.  He  is  not  a 
piain  miner,  but  the  worthy  schoolmaster  of  Strauchitz,  whom  you ** 

''  I  know  it,"  the  examiner  interrupted  bim.  ^^  I  had  scarce  hurried 
hidier  when  the  terrible  news  of  the  slip  reached  me,  before  Madame 
Hahn  took  me  in  band  and  read  me  a  lecture,  eyen  worse  than  I  did  her 
hfisband  preyiously  in  the  examination.  Yes,  sir !"  the  examiner  tumed 
^  Halm,  "  your  wife  has  measured  me  with  the  same  measure  I  em- 
{Hlöyed  towards  you.  She  did  not  eyen  spare  me  the  wild  asses,  the  eggs, 
(BT  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Your  wife  has  been  a  professor  to 
ine  afl  'you  were  to  my  son,  and  has  taught  me  what  I  shall  baye  to 
g^iard  against  in  future,  in  examining  schoolmasters.  Your  band  in  re* 
concUtation,  colleague !  But  still  for  tJl  that,  you  are  an  obstinate  fellow. 
t^Hio  bade  you  leaye  your  former  Situation  ?  Who  ?  I  ask.  No  one.  On 
ihe  contrary,  the  upper  consistory  has  waited  for  you  to  request  a  second 
§xamination,  in  wmch  less  difficult  or  stränge  questions  would  be  asked 
tmi.  For  that  reason,  the  yacancy  at  Reichenberg  has  not  yet  heen 
alM,  and  your  resignation  was  ignored.  Do  you  require  that  I  sbould  giye 
jj^  an  explanation  and  apology  in  public  and  in  the  consistory  ?  Well, 
then,  I  consent  to  do  so,  for  you  baye  sayed  what  was  dearest  to  meon 
teth,  But  the  upper  consistory  dare  not  peril  its  dignity  by  taking  the 
flart  Step,  or  eise  it  would  lose  all  its  resnect.  I  did  not  dream  that  my 
dtNapaniott  in  the  mine  was  the  same  scmoolmaster  whom  I  aflbex^^ards 
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ifelt  wofvf  «DT  taving^  'livatev  tfo  äuitIij,  or  cwe  i  nioiU  lUkTV  üom  my 
do^  towards  you  theD.** 

Hahn  fräs  greal^y  ni<yi«d  hy  Ms  open  eonfession  <m  llie  ]pttttf  ihe 
dnef  examiner.  Füll  of  shame,  he  objeeted  :  ^  Your  reyetenee  ii  Teiy 
Idod  towai^  me,  wiliioat  my  deserviDg  it  But  I  did  no^  resin  vay 
ntoation  tkrougli  o^>stinaey,  Sat  becatue  I  coold  not  hold  it  vbj  loviger 
witk  credit.  I  wotM  Bot  retum  to  the  mine  on  any  aceount,  andlt  eec^ 
tainly  wonld  be  a  hlessing  to  me  If  I  could  agün  beeome  a  schoolflUKAer, 
most  of  all  in  StrauchitE ;  but  the  bigger  boys ^ 

"  Oh  !"  Carl  intemipted,  "  I  have  managed  thcm  ;  fJiey  will  receite 
yon,  hJtheir,  with  teara  <»  joy  and  open  arms." 

^'  At  first,  petliaps,"  Halm  olijected ;  ^  bot  the  bad  seed,  I  fear,  -wSL 
spread  like  taree  among  the  -whefMt" 

liieQ  leaye  the  Situation  at  StrauchitE  to  your  son  as  a  g*ood  conmeiice- 
«mt,"  tfie  exaimiier  remarked,  ^  and  subject  yourself  for  the  one  aft 
Reiohenberg  to  a  secood  examinatäon,  which  will  eertainly  be  more 
firtFonrable  tSkan  the  #r8t.  For,**  the  old  gentleman  contanned,  wäi  a 
gradous  amile,   **  Zinnberg  may  liare  also  been  a  high  sohool  fcxc  you* 

^  It  18  ti^ae,"  erahn  coi^essed,  *^  that  during  my  houn  of  Test  I  Inre 
gone  through  the  geography  of  Oalike,  whidi  I  had  faung  trp  oirt  tf£  'Ab 
way.  Nor  i^ali  1  so  easily  forget  the  wild  asses  of  Corsica,  and  if  ycmr 
re^ewBce  give  me  a  longer  text,  I  trust  I  could  write  more  sn^Bbly  tipOB. 
it  than  I  did  before.  I  will  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  that  wiAmg 
feadier-bed**^— he  pointed  to  bis  son  Addph — ''  in  ^v^om,  as  t^  {ever 
prored,  a  staroper  was  spoiled.  Boy !  if  you  march  back  to  TOur  hbä 
directly,  you  shall  retum  to  your  Latan  schock,  eren  if  I  am  foreed  td 
beeome  a  watchman !" 

£i  I  how  -quickly  Adolph  jumped  into  bed. 

"  That  is  the  ready  Latinist,"  the  examiner  asked,  "  who  on  Wf 
fbnner  yisit  trandated  die  **  Aurora  Musis  amica  ?  I  promise  fnm.  if 
he  eontinue  on  the  good  path  he  has  already  eommeneed,  a  scholaiwp 
at  the  goremment  school.*' 

**  Too  mnch!'*  Halm  «obhed.  *^  It  is  fortunate  my  Tinel  is  no  Ijog^^ 
in  the  room,  or  I  riiould  be  foroed  to  consent  to  ereryt^ing.  But  hiet^ 
shecomes!" 

And  Madame  Halm  appeared  in  the  open  doorway,  bearing  inlttr 
anns  a  rosy  habe  in  snow-white  clothing.  She  laid  itin  young  Fafaniii^ 
lap,  and  said,  rebukingly  and  kindly  at  tlie  same  time  : 

^'  Wicked  man,  you  do  not  deserve  such  an  an  gel.  For,  if  it  bad  b^efä. 
left  to  you,  the  moth^  and  child  would  now  be  lymg  in  the  eopper  pond 
as  ^Dod  for  the  fishes.  What  objeetion  have  you,  pray,  to  ikte  Tiäle^t 
danghter?  Is  ehe  not  handsome,  well-bom,  or  tich  enough  for  you  ?  ^ 
hundred  others  would  have  foug^t  about  her;  and  while  God  and  ny 
Gotthelf  have  taken  mercy  on  the  poor  girl,  the  boy  shall  also  be 
elnistened  Gotthelf,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

**  My  name  is  Gotthelf  too,*  said  the  ezamin^;  ^^and,  in  troläi,  Ood 
has  hefped  ns  all."* 

'^Tlien  help  me  too,  &ther,  in  repairing  the  fiiuH  f  bave  connnitied^ 
yonng  Fahner  implored.  **This  child  is  mine — and  your  grandson.-  Bti* 
wfaere  is  its  mother?    Oh !  lead  me  to  her!^ 

^Remain  asated,  yoimg  gentleman!*  Madame  Haim  «onMaidM.' 
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**,JlmJimf  imejBuo  pniiy  towa  liidy,  tb«fc  she  oaonot  leave  her  Ud  ftr 
iU  Wür^r  (K>  Aod  chiiBge  it  fbr  a  warm  room.  She  it  ahreadjr  drepsed, 
Imt  W-aot  eourage  to  visk  her  heloved  in  the  preMmee  of  so  maiqr  wit*- 
neäiQL^ 

lÄ^  the  momeDt  whea  Catharine  made  her  appeMranoe  «t  the  door, 
hhjphingaod  coo^used,  oonduoied  hy  Madame  Halm,  a  cart'atopped  hefiore 
the  hoase.  The  door  was  hurriedly  tora  open,  and  the  sodUor  Mid  hu 
iRÜe  larfied  in  with  the  ory : 

"  Where — where  18  our  child — our  dear  daughter  ?" 

The  young  and  charming  mother  passed  from  one  embrace  to  another. 
The  miiler  wanted  at  first  to  vent  his  passion  on  the  pretended  landscape* 
painter,  bat  Madame  Halm  would  not  suffer  the  threatening  clouds  to 
collect.     Like  a  clever  blacksmlth,  she  Struck  the  iron  while  still  bot. 

The  ezaminer  was  the  first,  with  his  grandson  on  his  arm,  to  lay  the 
bandü  o£  the  couple  in  one  another.     The  mlUer  and  his  wife  did  so  alter 

^  In  Strauchitz,"  he  said  at  the  aame  time,  ^'  there  is  a  farm  for  sale 
for  ^000  crowns,  which  provides  the  owner  with  a  comfortable  living*  I 
will  give  my  daughter  one-half  the  purchase-money  as  her  dowry/' 

^'  And  I  the  ower  hal^"  the  examiner  said. 

*^Vy  Caliharine  nnderstands  the  management  of  a  farm,"  the  miiler 
continuedy   **  and  we*ll  soon  teaoh  master  son-in-law  all   he  wants  to 

^  And  his  youi^  wife  will  take  care  that  he  remains  within  his  own 
fences^  and  does  not  reach  after  forbidden  froit,"  Madame  Halm  said» 
with  a  most  meaning  nod  towards  her  daughter  Friederike,  who  made  a 
gestuve  of  denial. 

Young  Fahner  blushed  at  this  waming  and  maintained  silence,  which 
appeared  to  the  schoolmistress  a  good  sign. 

The  milier  now  tumed  to  Halm. 

**  .Scboolmaster !"  he  commenced,  ^  do  you  see  the  pan  of  buming 
coals  you  have  heaped  upon  my  head?  I  will  not  now  go  through  the 
whole  oif  the  goodness  and  love  yon  have  displayed  towards  me.  But 
I  miist  confess,  loudly  and  openly,  that  you  not  only  taught,  but  practised, 
the  severest  duties  of  ChrisUanity.  Who  eyer  speaks  an  evil  word 
againsjt  yoor  mode  of  teaching  or  life,  I  will  driye  all  bis  lyiog  teeth  down 
bis  throa^  if  the  affair  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  or  more.  My  fattest  pig 
shall  go  into  your  sty,  and  for  the  future  vour  wife  need  not  provide  meal, 
butter,  c|ffg8,  and  milk  for  the  fair  or  Cnristmas  cakes.  And  I  will  put 
the  beadle's  head  sträubt»  if  it  is  not  so  already,  in  respect  to  you." 

As  Boon  as  it  was  possible,  without  danger  to  the  two  sick  children, 
Halm  retumed  to  Strauchitz  with  his  whole  family  in  the  miller's  cart 
iiitriiunph. 

All  the  YÜlagers,  great  and  small,  were  coUected,  and  saluted  their 
«orthy  schoolmaster  with  repeated  shouts  of  joy.  The  school-children 
ha4  zaised  a  triumphal  arch  before  the  school-house  o£  fir-tree  branches, 
and  in  want  of  nowers  had  decorated  it  with  red  and  yellow-cheeked 
9!ffii^,  in  which  occupation  those  boys  formerly  the  most  impudent  had 
lieeiii  the  leaders.  Dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  they  greetei  their  old 
üHUtter  with  the  beautiful  hymn,  <^  Fraise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
Stmf[  which  cauied  the  idboohnaster^s  beart  and  eyes  to  o^erflow.    The 
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iMosfyf  to  iheir  no  trifling  snrprise,  found,  besides  the  gratefol  niffltt^s 
&tte8t  p^^,  aU-the  former  occupants  of  the  yarioos  stalls  and  cotes  ü^ 
turned,  down  to  Elise*«  faTötüite  pigeons — a  present  which  die  irliold 
{wrislvoa  the  solicitation  of  the  milier  and  the  beadle,  had  made  them. 

When  evening  came,  and  the  vesper-bell  was  rung  in  the  dlnrcli 
tte^[^,  Halm  folded  his  hands  in  prayer  and  thanksgiring.  Tfaein,  draw- 
ing  his  faithful  wife  to  his  bosom,  he  said  :  «^  - 

^^  It  is  a  different  sound  from  that  of  the  shaft-honse  beU  in  Zmnbergy 
and  I  &ncied  I  heard  these  tones  in  the  other  world." 


XIV. 

THE  TOBN  SLEEYE,  AND  THE  C0NCLU8I0N. 

Not  to  let  the  favoarable  opportunity  pass  by  which  was  to  help  his  son 
Carl  to  a  good  Situation,  Halm  at  length  decided  on  subjecting  Umsälf 
to  a  second  examination  as  to  the  school  of  Reichenberg.  The  pe<^le  of 
Strauchitz  had  so  much  the  less  objection  to  raise  against  it,  tliat  thejr 
were  petfectly  satisfied  with  Carl's  management ;  besides  this,  there  was 
danger  in  having  Friederike  in  the  same  place  with  yoong  Fahner,  wluch 
might  easily  lead  to  annoyances,  although  Friedenke  carefnlly  avoided 
any  intercourse  with  the  examiner's  son. 

<'But,  Gotthelf!"  Madame  Halm  complained,  when  her  husband  left 
his  room,  in  readiness  to  commence  his  joumey  to  the  Resldence,  ^*  what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yonrself  ?  You  seem  stuffed  out,  andy(mr 
coat  actually  threatens  to  burst." 

"  Leaye  me  !**  Halm  replied,  abstractedlv.  "  Pray — yes,  pray  during 
my  absence — ^for  if  I  were  to  meet  with  disgrace  again,  it  woufd  bö  my 
death.  This  journey  is  Ixuly  distasteful  to  me;  but  what  will  not  a  hSher 
do  for  the  sake  of  his  children  ?" 

Madame  Halm  was  glad  to  be  silent,  and,  with  her  children,  took  leaVe 
of  the  schoolmaster  teaif ully,  for  whose  success  they  then  fervently  pray^! 
How  slowly  the  days  passed  until  Halm  retumed !  *  How  anziously'  tkef 
watched  for  his  arrival  in  tum  !  At  length  he  came,  at  the  tinie  #heii 
the  schoolmistress  herseif  was  performing  the  duties  of  sentry.  ''' 

•  "  Children  !"  she  cried,  moumfully, "  prepare  yourselves  for  the  wortt^i 
yöur  father's  Coming  with  a  solemn  face  and  gentle  Step  through  thb 
rillage.     What  shall  we  be  forced  to  hear  ?"  '  ^**: 

^  When  Halm  entered  the  house  with  a  kind  though  eamest  salutatloi&l' 
the  schoolmistress,  in  her  terror,  dare  scarcely  thank  him.  '*'/ 

'    "  Have  you  met  with ?"    she  at  length  stammered,  and  tfiön 

stopped  to  look  at  her  husband  with  fixed  eyes  and  pallid  face.         •>''■> 

**  A  repulse?"  Halm  completed  his  wife's  question.  "  No!  dear  Tinel, 
I  have  no  repulse,  but  a  second  class,  with  special  marks  of  approbation. 
They  had  even  intended  to  g^ve  me  a  first,  the  secretary  of  the  consistory 
told  me  confidentially,  but  altered  it  into  a  second,  not  to  make  the  con* 
trast  with  the  repulse  too  glaring.  The  chief-ex.  presented  me,  after  the 
examination,  to  the  president  and  to  the  minister  of  State,  and  both  these 
noble  gentlemen  graciously  pressed  my  band,  praised  me,  and  dismissed 
me  with  great  distinction.  I  was  obliged  to  dine  with  the  examiner  each 
day,  andy  besides,  reeeived  from  him  a  most  liberal  sum  for  my  traveHing 
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exptiilBes.  It  is,  however,  just  this  kind  treatment  which  lenders  m»  so 
mjelapchotyi  for  I  am  compelled  to  say  to  myself  ihat  I  have  not  des^nr ed 
it«  .  J  haye  clearly  seeu  my  unworthiness  throngh  it.'^ 

'^.  W«ll,  andthe  examination,"  Madame  Halm  inquired — ^  howdidihat 

go.o»?* 

.  ^^JJetter  than  I  had  hoped  or  fancied,"  Halm  replied»  and  took  off  lui 
ooät 

'^Husband!  Gotthelf!  what  haye  you  been  about?"  Madame  Halm 
tliried,  in  borror — *^  put  on  your  cid  jacket  with  tbe  patcbed  aleeve  ander 
yonr  coat.  Tbat  was  tbe  reason  you  looked  so  belplessly  stout!  0hl 
wbat  can  tbe  gentlemen  of  tbe  consistory  bave  tbougbt  ot  you  and  me  ? 
It  was  too  bad  to  disgrace  me  so!" 

"  Calm  yourself,  wife,"  Halm  replied.  "  Wearing  tbis  jacket  procured 
me  bonour — not  disgrace.  Wben  I,  poor  smner,  sat  again  opposite  tbe  ex- 
aminerSy  and  tbey  opened  tbeir  moutbs  to  question  me,  all  uie  colours  of 
tbe  rainbow  played  before  my  eyes.  I  tbougbt  tbis  would  be  tbe  case^ 
and  80  I  put  on  tbe  jacket.  I  looked  upon  tbe  tom  sleeve  in  my  terror» 
apd  though  I  could  not  see  it  for  my  coat,  it  was  visibly  before  my  eyes» 
Spd  tbe  mad  dog,  and  tbe  bound  milier,  aod  bis  daugbter  at  tbe  pond  roQ^ 
befosre  me.  My  bead  tben  became  clear,  and  I  was  able  to  answer  bravelj, 
MJii  missed  scarce  one  question.  I  will,  tberefore,  preserve  tbe  old  jacket 
as  a  sainted  relic,  like  tbe  soldiers  bang  up  tbeir  weatberbeaten  fiags 
vß.  tbe  arsenal.  But  when  tbe  examiner  asserts  tbat  I  gave  up  my  scbool 
Bere  witbout  cause,  I  must  contradict  bim,  and  insist,  tbat  if  I  was  de* 
ct^ed  incompetent  for  tbe  yacancy  at  Keichenberg,  I  must  be  equally  so 
for  Straucbitz,  and  was  forced  to  resign." 

,  ,.'!!, You  ape  an  obstinate  fellow,"  Madame  Halm  said;  but,  nevertbeless, 
d^^w  bim  to  her  beart,  and  consoled  bim. 

^'  Ten  years  bave  since  elapsed.  Master  Halm  is  perfectly  at  bome  in 
Rdc^epberg,  and  bas  planted  a  famous  Jasmine  arbour  in  bis  gardeui 
wn^re  be  passes  bis  summer  mornings  and  evenings.  Carl,  bis  first*bon^ 
^^«^ll.scboolmaster  of  Straucbitz,  and  imitates  bis  fatber  in  all  good — for 
m^aipce,  in  tbe  education  of  bis  cbildren.  Young  Fabner  bad  kept  big 
proimse,  and  Uves  a  pious  life.  Friederike  bas  been  married  for  eigbt 
yeara  to  a  rieb  farmer,  and  bas  tbree  blooming  cbildren.  Adolpb,  oa 
^)u^  pther  band,  is  study  ing  bravely  at  tbe  university,  and  is  tbe  pride  and 
joy  of  bis  parents.  Elise,  as  nest  eggj  presides  as  a  blooming  bouse- 
]i»pp^  ili  tbe  patemal  bome ;  and  if  any  one  of  my  marrying  readers  bas 
iiot  yet  made  bis  cboice,  I  advise  bim  to  knock  as  speedily  as  possible  at 
]^^tl|ev  Halm's  door  and  ask  Elise's  band — or  eise  tbe  girl  migbt  be 
caügbt  up,  like  tbe  first  baul  of  fisb  after  a  long  frost. 
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MUSICAL  MISERIES. 


FoHEiGNEBS  say — but  theo  foreigners  will  say  almost  anythm|^that 
the  English  are  not  a  musical  people.  Now,  if  havlng  a  rage  for.  pianos 
to  a  degree  that  renders  your  neighbourhood  insupportable,  if  heanng^ 
8traio0,  politely  oalied  harmonious,  in  one  constant  stream,  or  rathar».  m 
many  clasbing  and  mingling  streaois  from  morning  to  night^  Is  a  «gn.of 
being  musical,  then  we  dilFer  from  the  opinion  of  foreignen  in.  genexal, 
^d  maintain  that  England  is  the  very  land  of  music,  the  foster-niine  of 
every  kind  and  description  of  melody  and  harmony,  firom  the  hurdy-gordy 
of  the  Savoyard  to  the  strains  of  Grisi.     Opinion  may  differ  as  to  the 

quality,  but  for  the  quantity ^let  those  who  doubt  it  come  and  sp^id  a 

month  beneath  our  roof :  weshould  like  to  see  the  Frenchman  who  would 
survive  the  trial.  We  are  rauch  mistaken  if  half  that  period  would  elap^ 
^re  he  fouud  himself  once  more  on  the  Boulevards,  inveighing  against 
English  fare,  and  still  more  agalnst  English  music. 

We  live  in  a  quiet  street,  metaphorically  so  called,  that  is,  a  street  in 
which  no  omnibus  turns  its  profane  wheels,  where  cab-horses  are  rarely 
Seen,  and  carriages,  like  phoenixes,  come  but  one  at  a  time«  But  what 
of  this  ?  Is  it  not  the  paradise  of  Italian  boys,  the  refuge  of  white  mice, 
the  resort  of  monkeys,  the  well  and  palm-tree  of  wild  Indiana,  the  viäted 
of  every  beggar,  except  the  dumb  ?  There  is  not  an  interesting  familj, 
the  victims  of  some  dreadful  calamity,  with  seven  children  of  a  aiie  aod 
three  babies  in  arras,  that  does  not  chant  the  wail  of  its  miafortunoi  be- 
neath our  Windows — there  is  not  a  struggling-against-poverty  widow, 
dressed  to  look  as  if  she  had  seen  better  days,  and  would  be  insuked  by 
any  smaller  coin  than  sixpence,  who  does  not  howl  out  her  '*  I  remember, 
I  remember,'*  opposite  our  first-floor — there  is  not  an  exportation.  in  white 
calico,  with  a  red  turban,  who  does  not  bring  bis  drum  and  sing  oai^ 
landish  words  to  familiär  melodies,  tili  our  nerves  are  thrilled  by  .his,woes! 
Would  that,  like  the  Israelites  of  old  in  their  exile,  these  interestistg 
foreigners  could  be  induced  to  hang  their  drums  on  a  tree  of  any  deacof- 
tion,  willow  or  otherwise,  and  there  leave  them  and  us  in  peace! 

Wejdo  not  mind  ordinary  street  cries — we  do  not  expect  to  be  ei^arnj^t 
from  the  milkman's  shriek)  the  butcher-boy's  whistle,  or  the  constaat 
knocks  and  rings  at  everybody's  door  and  our  own  in  particular.  No, 
we  would  as  soon  complain  oi  the  tax-gatherer,  or  the  water-rate  coUet^ 
tor,  or  any  other  honoured  institution  of  our  country ;  but  we  cannot  ooft- 
siderthe  ** Old  Hundredth**  and  "Chcer  boys, cheer,*' calculated  bx.^ 
duet,  nor  do  we  think  "Deh  Conte,"  with  variations,  likely  to  reconcile 
them.  We  do  not  see  the  affinity  between  the  young  lady  who  is  always 
riding  in  a  low-backed  car  and  "  Pop  goes  the  weasel ;"  nor  are  we  dis- 
posed  to  think  the  Marseillaise,  on  an  accordion  at  the  same  time,  com- 

Eatible  with  the  rules  of  stnct  harmony.  We  would  endure  calmly  one 
ttle  Savoyard,  once  a  day,  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  memories  of  bis  native 
Valleys,  for  the  remembrance  he  awakes  of  the  deep  mountain  shadows 
that  fall  across  them ;  but  when  he  comes  in  close  vicinity  to  a  brass 
band,   consisting  of  five  instruments,  on  which  five  individuals  play  the 
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öveituie  to  *^  Semiramlde*'  in  five  clifferent  keys,  our  philosophy  ig  shaken, 
and  OUT  poetical  endurance  vanishes  at  the  end  of  the  first  bar. 

In  the  same  way  wd  confess'  to  a  relish  for  Punch  and  Judy.  We  like 
Fnoch  and  Judy,  and  we  pity  the  man,  woman,  or  ehild,  who  does  not ; 
not  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  miserable  beings  eitker  ;  for 
w#  dever  kn«w  the  Seither  yet  who  did  not  make  the  chil&en  an  excnse 
:for  obtaihing^a  view  himself  of  that  enlightened  drama,  nor  the  old 
baoheldi'  who  didn*t  peep  round  the  window-comer,  to  avail  himself  of 
iha  treat  granted  to  a  neighbouring  nnrsery.  It  may  not  he  moral— 
lfm  do  not  pretend  it  is  ;  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that  its  principles  are 
TOToltitiooary;  that  it  mocks  at  authority  by  carrying  public  sympathy 
with  the  offender,  and  casts  a  slur  on  the  police ;  but  we  do  not  beheve 
it — not  a  whit!  Let  our  fustian-jaeket  Mend  watch  Pünoh  beating 
Judy,  and  onr  word  for  it  he  is  less  likely  to  go  home  and  thrash  his 
own  poor  JtAj,  who  is  now  so  often  obliged  to  ezpose  her  black  eyes  and 
braited  neck  in  a  police  court  Let  him  have  a  good  hearty  laugh  at 
Punch  as  he  eludes  the  constable,  and  it  will  do  more  to  dispel  the 
hrooding  iU-hegotten  thoughts  that  want  and  drink  set  cankering  in  his 
iHndn,  tfaan  a  host  of  political  speeches  exhörting  to  moderation. 

Bat  we  are  digressing  in  our  ardour  for  a  favourite  hero ;  what  we 
asean  to  say  is  this — let  Punch  eome  alone,  and  he  is  weloome  ;  but  let 
hkn  bring  in  bis  train  a  harp, — a  family  of  tumblers, — a  blind  flute- 
playtr,*— the  aocordion  and  the  nigger  melodies, — and  we  close  our 
Uiiids,  withdraw  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  curse  the  hour  in  which 
we  were  tempted  to  pitch  our  tent  in  a  quiet  street. 

Bat  eren  ikis-we  might  endure,  so  great  is  our  philosophy — even  thüy 
tiKmgh  it  begins  widi  our  breakfast  and  lasts  to  the  moment  of  our 
vetiriiig  to  rest,  but  for  other  music  more  distracting  still, — we  allude  to 
Ae  seoond-floor,  and  the  neighbours  next  door»  Whatever  is  going  on  in 
the  Street,  they  are  going  on  too — whatever  discordance  is  audible  with- 
öol^  Aey  ncTer  relent  for  a  moment  within. 

:  Oof  second-floor  is  occupied  by  a  music-teacher — poor  ^ing,  HeaTcn 
,  knows  her  scanty  eamings  can  ill  repay  her  for  the  trouble  she  has,  but 
timiti  thütihougm  doesn't  reooncile  us  to  her  pupUs.  "We  wonder,  as  we 
nt  listening  (it  is  impossible  not  to  listen)  to  that  dreary  boy  (his  father 
in*  an  ambidons  greengrocer),  who  stumbles  through  an  exercise  for  five 
ftdgers,  plays  the  bass  and  treble  of  easy  lessons  one  after  the  other,  at 
•  ititerYals  of  two  minutes,  and  brings  out  every  note  as  if  somebody  behind 
hün  made  him  jump^ — we  wonder  whether  our  pushing  him  over  the 
kcmsterSy  or  dropping  him  quietly  out  of  the  back  window,  would  not 
b#  «onsidered  justifiable  homicide  by  an  enlightened  jury.  We  are  sure 
of  i^  if  theijr  deliberations  were  carried  on  in  our  room,  under  similar 
aggravations,  especially  if  they  followed  our  profession,  and  were  bound 
to  produee  so  many  pages  in  so  many  days. 

WeconfesB  to  stränge  jumbles  in  our  literary  productions  caused  by 
tfwse  onr  mental  and  bodily  sufferings.  We  have  more  than  once  en* 
ttr^the  sentimentof  **A  good  time  coming,  boys,"  in  the  midst  of 
pditical  growlings ;  have  sentimentalised  over  ^  Annie  Laurie"  on  a 
•raunercial  question ;  and  made  "  Rory  O'More"  pair  off  witk  *<  Kelly 
Bly"  in  a  midnight  debate. 

m2 
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.But  pur  nezt  door  neiehbours!  Alas,  our  next  door  neigbbpius! 
^  A  great  manj  young  ladies,"  we  hear  a  sympathising  reäder  exellum. 
'^A  boar^g-school,''  cries  another.  ''A  young  gentlemaik  lumäkkg 
the  yiolin,'*  says  a  third.  No,  dear  friends,  worse  than  that — wotse  tluctt 
all.you  can  imagioe. 

Our  next  door  neighbours  comprise  all  these  in  one ;  th^  alte  an 
epitome  of  all  the  pupib  up-stairs ;  they  are  tbe  sum  total  ot  all  oöf^ 
grievances  in  the  street,  the  yoluntary  encores  of  all  our  mosical  aggra«* 
yations.  They  are  concert  givers :  which  means,  they  are  ^gettii^  ttj^ 
pieces  from  morning  to  night ; — they  are  talented :  which  means,  dÄt 
they  play  difficult  music,  far  aboye  their  powers  ; — they  are  enterprising  : 
AngUccy  they  are  never  tired; — they  are  getting  on :  synonymoos  ifiA 
the  expression,  they  neyer  leaye  off. 

Are  you  indul^g  in  a  quiet  morning  reyerie,  at  that  interesting 
moment  when  you  know  you  ought  to  haye  got  up  half  an  hour  agb  ? — 
They  are  beforehand  with  you;  they  are  at  it;  catch  them  napping 
indeed !  Crash ! — ^they  come  down  with  a  chord  that  makes  you  stoing 
from  your  pillow ; — whir-r-r-r  up  the  piano,  down  the  piano,  sofib  pedd 
— ^loud  pedal — ^both  pedals — there  is  no  more  rest, — ^you  know  th^ 
piece,  it  is  twenty-seven  pages  long,  and  they  always  go  through  it  tbr^ 
times  at  least.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  rise  and  dress  and  nu^ 
away,  as  if  a  demon  were  at  your  heels.  But  woe  to  you  on  your  retorü^ 
for  that  demon  awaits  you  beside  your  hearth ;  it  is  leaming  the  trebl4 
of  a  duet,  it  is  practising  the  bass, — ^it  is  squalling  exercises,  itis  trying  ä 
shake, — it  is breaking  out  with  fresh  yigour  while  I  write,  within  nalian 
hpur  of  midnight — it  will  never  cease  tili  it  has  exhausted  itself,'änd 
then  only  for  a  few  short  hours.  Shall  I  eyer  forget  when  the  indädt 
voice  got  up  "  With  yerdure  clad"  for  their  last  concert  ?  Haye  I  'not 
associated  him  with  that  remarkable  costume  ever  since  ?  Has  hei  i^ 
been  continually  presented  to  my  mind  in  the  green  apparel  indicated^ÜV 
that  line  ?  Do  I  not  connect  the  memory  of  his  mother  with  merml||<S9f  t 
I  haye  neyer  seen  him, — ^no — I  only  hear  him  ;  but  that  one  &calW  is 
SP  absorbed,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  any  other.  ■  ^^ 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  no  medium  between  silence  and  i^^ 
traclion  ? — ^no  possibility  of  music  without  noise  ?  Is  the  foreigner  Tl^Bt 
after  all  ?  Are  we,  indeed,  not  a  musical  nation,  but  only  tiyihg  to 
become  so  ?  Is  it  a  mistake  in  the  education  of  our  sons  and  daugmos 
that,  whether  they  haye  any  real  taste  or  not,  they  must  leam  to  play  ? 
We  don't  know — ^we  are  too  distracted  to  think.  Is  there  no  science  for 
obtaining  silence,  no  means  of  preyenting  sound  from  penetrating  our 
Windows,  our  ceilings,  our  walls  ?  "  Walls  haye  ears,"  says  the  proyerb ; 
can*t  they  be  made  deaf  ?  **  There  is  music  in  silence,"  say  the  poets  ; 
can't  the  organ-boys  be  convinced  of  it  ?  Couldn't  a  society  be  formed 
for  sending  out  missionaries  to  conyert  them  to  a  knowledge  of  this  fact? 
There  are  plenty  of  companies  to  iosure  our  liyes  ;  cannot  one  be  esta- 
blished  to  insure  our  peace  ?  Cannot,  at  any  rate,  a  street  here  and 
there  be  sayed  from  these  yisitations,  and  branded  with  some  mark  that 
shall  preclude  the  entrance  of  noise  ?  Or  cannot  all  the  professional  be 
xnade  to  live  in  one  quarter,  and  haye  the  gates  closed  upon  them  at  a 
certain  hour,  as  with  the  Jews  in  Rome  ? 
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.^We^^ave  a  6nend  who^  after  having  been  victimised  for  sbme  time  by 
^  vcmfig  genüeman  who  practised  the  flute  with  untiring  eoergy  in  tbe 
^^^ixuqg  room  to  tbat  he  occupied,  hired  an  Italian  boy  with  his  örgän, 
ana>  tuming  the  kej  upon  him,  desired  him  to  play  without  intermissioii 
^  i^|iQl€),lUy  long.  The  boy  obeyed ;  he  played  all  that  day  and  alt  the 
^l^t«.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  flute-player  sent  a  polite  message 
io^i^r  friend,  requesting  him  to  discontinue  his  new  amusement.  "  Ayec 
]^a^9"  Said  the  polite  Frenchman,  ''on  condition  that  monsieur  re^ 
ij^Qce?  hi5  flute." 

.  ^^JStais,  monsieur,  c'est  impossible,"  pleaded  the  young  man ;  ^^  I  ha^e 
/|.  taste  for  the  flute." 

'^  C^est  facheux,  mon  eher  monsieur,"  said  his  antagonist,  with  a  de- 

5recaling  but  decisive  shrug ;  '^  but  I  have  a  taste  for  the  barrel-organ." 
^he  flute  changed  its  lodgings  that  very  evening. 
..  We  had  thought  of  imitating  our  friend's  example,  of  seducing  a 
drummer  into  our  establishment,  and  forcibly  compelhng  him  to  keep  up 
i|a9,perpetual  rub-a-dub-dub  tili  our  enemies,  vanquished,  fled  on  every 
«i4e*  But  when  ima^nation  pictured  our  own  sufferings  during  this 
period,— when  we  tried  to  reahse  a  drummer's  home,  and  thought  what 
^lE^ist  be  the  distraction  of  his  domestic  hearth,  what  utter  depression  ö£ 
qurits  must  fall  upon  his  wife  and  children  whenever  he  performed  a  solo 
,^  jkbat  instrumenta  we  desisted ;  our  courage  fuled  us,  and  we  resolvcid 
re^ifier  to  suffer  in  silence.  Oh !  mockery ! 
ff  "In  silence,"  we  said ;  would  it  were  possible !     Yet  there  must  be 

>^medies  somewhere;  we  will  give  our  readers  a No,  it  is  impos- 

aU^  our  br^  is  tuming — Thalberg  has  broken  out  next  door — Czerny 
fa  rattling  overhead — a  wooden-legged  sailor  is  inventing  pan^  in  the 
ß^et-^sjx.  Opposition  violin  and  flute  are  under  our  window — tnere  is  a 
.^jE^ant.with  dancing  dogs  over  the  way,  and  bagpipes  round  the  comer;-^ 
<j1f^.8iiQCumb,  we  have  no  strength  for  more. 

j,.  ^Xh^re  is  a  knock;  we  look  up  helplessly  and hopelessly.  Anenvelope  is 

extended  towards  us :  '^  If  you  please,  sir,  the  lady  next  door's  compli- 

.Mnts,  and  she's  sent  you  tickets  for  the  concert  tney  ^ves  to-morrow 

^^t  Xbeir,  concert !    And  this  is  England,  this  a  free  country  l    We  are 
(^bfpkc^  with  indignation!    A  concert  indeed ! 


■  t- .  • 
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THE  OLD  BARON. 

Oh  die  oatskiits  of  our  town  there  stood  a  stately  old  mansifln  intk  ^ 
meioiif  oourt-jard,  wkich  was  overshadowed  by  such  dense  foliagethat 
ikt  rays  of  the  tun  were  entirely  excloded.  The  k>wer  pari  of  the  bil^d« 
füg  wta  let  out  to  any  of  the  townspeople  who  chose  to  oecnpr  it,  büÜ  in. 
the  Upper  story  there  lived  a  mysterious  personage — an  old  oaron,  trh^ 
imd  redred  from  the  world  wiUi  nis  old  servant  to  thifl  dismal  abode.  '  A 
gloomy  silence  pervaded  these  regioDS,  where  no  footsteps  but  those  of 
äe  bardn  and  bis  servant  were  overheard.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  by 
day  and  by  night,  the  windows,  shutters,  and  cnrtains  were  doted^  an^ 
but  for  the  dim  candles  which  were  continually  buming  in  the  old  geiltie^ 
man's  apartments»  you  wodld  never  bave  dreamt  of  these  rooms  h&Bg  ia- 
babited. 

-Little«was  known  of  the  baron,  except  that  he  had  a  deeided  antipaiihy 
to  the  female  sex.  No  maid-serTant,  no  feniale,  was  ever  permitted  to 
sei  focft  on  bis  stairoase  under  any  pretezt  whaterer ;  but  if  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  lower  story  happened  to  meet  him,  he  hurried  eutof'het 
way  like  a  scared  owl.  Jonn  (for  such  was  the  servant's  nanie)  performei 
all  the  domestic  duties  with  surprising  exactness,  though  all  laie  malds  in 
the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  watdnng  bim,  fltnS 
aneered  scomfully  when  they  saw  bim,  with  bis  tall,  lean  lagwre  in  Kvery 
und  powdered  hair,  toiling  up  the  Steps  with  bis  pail  of  water,  8w«qiiilg 
the  premises,  or  washing  cabbages,  which,  though  he  was  the  langung- 
stock  of  all,  he  perfbrmed  with  the  greatest  gravity  and  deocmun. 

As  a  fB.ithful  servant  to  bis  master,  John  considered  himself  in  itfty 
bonnd  to  share  in  bis  hatred  of  women,  though  not  having  any  partictdar 
reason  of  his  own,  or  even  knowing  why.  Since  he  could  not  undertake 
the  washing  of  bis  master's  clothes,  he  made  a  point  of  leaving  them  at 
Üie  washerwoman's  when  he  knew  that  she  would  not  be  at  home,  find 
was  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  get  away  when  he  fetohed  them  back.  Iii 
making  purchases  he  always  preferred  to  have  dealings  with  the  prpprii^or 
t»r  his'iihopmeh.  For  these  reasons  he  was  condemned  to  hear  many  bitter 
sarcasms  from  the  offended  sex,  especially  from  the  roaids  at  the  pnmp^ 
and  the  market- women. 

"  Mr.  John,"  said  they,  "  why  do  you  not  get  milk  from  oxen  and 
cock's  eggs  for  your  master?  You  need  not  give  yourself  such  airs, 
Master  John,  for  with  a  shüling  in  your  mouth  you  are  not  worth  six- 
pence.'' 

John  heard  these  taunts  with  dignified  contempt,  and  was  quite  de- 
lighted  to  have  some  pretext  forhating  women;  he  only  longed  for  some 
sympathising  soul  to  whom  he  might  communicate  bis  feelings  on  tlus 
point.  For  the  baron  studiously  avoided  the  subject ;  so  that  one  day, 
when  John  ventured  to  make  a  familiär  remark :  '<  In  this  town  the 
women  are  so  impudent;  I  am  so  plagued  and  tormented  by  them !"  his 
master  looked  at  him  with  such  astonishment  and  displeasure,  that  he 
never  alluded  to  the  subject  again. 

John's  indignation  rose  to  the  highest  point  when  Monsieur  Meuret 
established  himself  on  the  ground-floor,  whilst  his  wife  set  up  an  infant* 
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Khoöl  fer  Httle  girb.     On  ihis  occasion  John  could  not  prevail  on  lumself 
to  keep  rileoee. 

^Do  you  know,  dr,  that  a  Frencli  woman  has  brought  here  a  whol« 
pack  of  little  girls  ?  Is  it  your  honour's  pleasure  Üiat  I  should  diive 
th^m  awayP* 

Tbe  baron  sbook  bis  bead,  and  contented  bimself  with  avoiding  tbe 
txüop  of  children  when  tbey  came  near  bim;  and  one  day  be  actuany 
tapped  one  of  tbe  little  giris  on  tbe  sboulder,  and  gave  ber  a  very  stsde 
Bonbon — an  eyent  wbicb  made  quite  a  Sensation  in  tbe  scbool. 

'Itie  only  sound  wbicb  intemipted  tbe  profound  silence  was  tbat  of  tbe 
bieH,  Wbicb  was  beard  summer  and  winter  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Jobn  soon  obeyed  its  summons,  and,  brinfi^ino^  in  two  wax  candles,  be 
grayely  asked  if  tbe  baron  bad  slept  well^  wbiist  be  extinguisbed  tbe  nigbt^ 
fight. 

♦•Pretty  well,  Jobn,"  was  tbe  inyariable  answer ;  after  wbicb  Jobn 
began  to  assist  in  bis  toilet,  witb  as  mucb  care  and  attention  as  if  bis 
xnaster  bad  been  tbe  g^eatest  beau.  As  soon  as  tbe  clock  Struck  seyen, 
the  baron  betook  bim  seif  to  a  side  cbamber,  wbere  Jobn  waited  on  bim 
daring  breakfast.  From  eigbt  tili  eleven  tbe  baron  was  reading  in  bis 
Ebiary,  wbicb  consisted  only  of  French  noyels  and  pbilosopbical  works. 
Since  he  bade  adieu  to  noyels  and  the  ladies,  we  may  easily  suppose  tbat 
with  tbis  kind  of  reading  be  became  more  and  mdre  unpractical  and 
•^tranged  from  tbe  world. 

In  the  aftemoon  be  took  an  bour's  walk  on  tbe  ramparts,  wbicb  were 
pianted  ronnd  with  rows  of  chesnuts,  wbiist  Jobn  followed  bim  at  a  re- 
öpectful  distance  :  for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  day  neitber  of  them  again 
snrred  hom  their  dismal  abode. 

In  former  years  tbe  baron  bad  beld  a  position  at  court,  and  bad  occa- 
sionally  yisited  the  old  mansion,  to  which  be  beld  a  claim.  But  eyer  slnce 
he  had  permanently  settled  tbere,  for  many  years  be  neyer  again  passed 
^e  {hresbold ;  and,  but  for  tbe  occasional  appearance  of  John,  tbe  towns- 
i>eople  would  have  remained  in  ignorance  whether  the  old  baron  was  dead 
qv  aliye. 

In  consequence  of  thus  living  witbout  light,  air,  or  exerdse,  the  baron 
had  at  last  oeen  seized  by  a  dangerous  illuess.  A  physician  was  called 
in,  who  prescribed  cbange  of  air ;  but  tbe  baron  would  not  listen  to  it^ 
and  shook  bis  head  without  saying  a  word. 

The  princess  at  whose  court  be  bad  lived  for  many  years  happened  to 
hear  oF  bis  illness  and  obstinate  Opposition  to  medical  adyice,  and  was 
loiifluocd  to  driye  oyer  and  inquire  afiter  bis  healtb.  £[is  accustomed 
dc^erence  to  rank  prevailed  in  tbis  instance  oyer  bis  antipatby  to  tbe 
female  sex ;  tbe  princess  was  introduced,  and  ber  gentle,  winning 
manners  produced  a  better  result  than  tbe  doctor's  adyice. 

The  baron  recoyered,  aud  from  tbat  time  be  took  bis  daily  walk,  and 
appeared  twice  a  year  at  tbe  levee  of  the  princess — on  new  year's  day  and 
ou  her  birthday.  xhe  ladies  at  court,  like  tbe  maids  and  market- women  in 
'John's  case,  would  gladly  haye  ayailed  tbemselyes  of  these  rare  oppor- 
jtonities  to  impresa  nim  favourably  by  their  bewitching  graces,  or  to 
xerenge  tbemselyes  by  satirical  aÜuäons ;  bat  all  was  unheeded,  nnce  be 
JSttrarded  with  tbe  same  indifference  wit,  beauty,  and  defonmty^  and  aa- 
wessed  bis  polite  speeches  to  the  princess  alone. 
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Sii^ce  bifl  recovenr  he  began  to  attend  church,  and  becapie  an  Mj^f^ei^^t 
nlbiWeiM  imrt!i  ana  flstoniäiment,  especially  to  the  childn3n<pf  $p^  tiRW9^ 
wben  dunng  wmter  he  appeared  in  public  \ntb  a  largie  mvSS,,<   fiTovfme 
iik>  ibe  tbwn  rememberea  hlm  as  a  young  man;  he  bad  alieady.tHc^^ 
a^|»eanince  of  an  elderly  person  wben  he  first  came  to  the  plaeew/ .  ,v  :>>-'. 
There  was  bat  one  tie  which  united  him  to  bis  fellow-creatiu^  .Wt^ 
(Ate  ipleasiure  wbich  he  bad  never  denied  himself — it  was  that  o£  4ow^:. 
good.    No  public  or  private  distress  came  under  bis  notice  bat  \^  hfx^ , 
was  ever  ready  to  relieve  it,  bowever — as  unostentatiously  a^d  secfe^lyias 
pössible;  and  though  he  never  would  receive  words  ot  giatiitude  uom: 
those  whom  he  bad  relieved,  yet  many  a  silent  prayer  bes  been  offeied 
np  for  him,  and  exercised  a  benign  innuence  over  bis  desolate  path.      • 

Besides  the  poor,  he  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  cbandlwa».: 
for  he  was  sucri  an  excellent  customer  that  they  would  have  wished  the  . 
wbole  population  to  resemble  him  in  bis  eccentricities.     It  is  indeed  a  ^ 
matter  of  grievous  reflection,  that  every  trouble  and  dbtress  to  wbich 
bmnan  nature  is  subject  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  gain  and  pxofit 
to  our  neighbour.     We  are  birds  of  prey,  from  the  field-marsbal  to  the 
gravedig^er,  all  striving  to  live  upon  and  tum  to  our  own  advanlag» 
the  irailties  and  miseries  of  mankind.    I  once  heard  an  apothecaiy's  w]& 
»Aying  with  great  vexation:  *'The  cholera  does  not  come  afiter  alll!'. 
äail-storms  and  riots  are  the  happy  days  for  glaziers  ;  wooUen-drapers  > 
hail  the  season  for  rheumatism ;  the  poor  tailor  s  children  get  their  daüy  « 
bread  by  mending  the  torn  elothes  oi  an  unfortunate  wight,  wbo  mean*  - 
wbile  is  obliged  to  stay  from  scbool,  and  comes  in  for  a  sound  drubbi|\g . 
at  the  hands  of  bis  afPectionate  mother ;  and  thus  the  baron's  peculiar 
fancy  of  shutting  out  the  daylight  affbrded  great  satisfaction  to  bis 
neighbour  the  chandler,  who  was  in  other  respects  the  most  good- 
natiu*ed  soul  in  the  world. 

The  old  baron's  lamp  of  life  was  at  last  bumt  out  like  bis  candles. 
On  a  cool,  bright  autumnal  moming,  the  Windows  and  shutters  of  bis 
mansion  were  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  feil  for 
the  first  time  on  the  bed  on  which  the  old  baron  was  laid,  wbilst  the 
doctor  attended  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  inquest.  A  cousin  of  bis 
was  summoned  from  a  distance,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  baron's 
property,  wbich,  to  judge  from  bis  charities,  bad  appeared  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  reality.  ^^ 

The  young  baron  bad  not  been  personally  acquainted  with  bis  ooittin»!  j 
but  havmg  a  tum  for  the  romantic,  he  feit  much  interested  in  ascerta^pir 
ing  the  reasons  which  bad  induced  the  old  gentleman  to  lead  ^uf^  f./ 
melancboly  life,  but  mthout  much  success.  The  baron  bad  taken  Jßißj  \ 
secret  witn  bim  into  bis  grave  ;  for  John  bad  only  been  engaged  a  ^bop^  ^ 
time  previous  to  bis  settling  in  the  old  mansion,  and  there  wi^  no  op^.^l 
eise  to  give  any  information.  Only  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady»  wiuchr, 
was  fbund  in  a  secret  drawer  of  bis  writing-desk,  proved  that  the  barän  ; 
bad  not  always  entertained  such  a  ^eat  antipathy  to  ladies. 

A  mmour — ^for  the  tmth  of  wbidi  we  cannot  vouch — says,  that  atibe  N 
beginning  of  bis  career  at  court  he  made  some  sad  experience,  wbkftr? 
wötdd  d^ar  up  the  mystery.  It  is  one  of  those  grievous  storieis  wl^t^^^g 
are  of  {requent  occurrence  at  courts — the  story  of  a  young,  inexpemiiQfl4r.7 
pagiö,  witli  all  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youthfal  feeling,  whg;f^%:s 
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bopelesdy  in  love  widi  a  proud  and  haughty  beauty,  and  jsiidd^wy 
jBiiJlauM  the  objeet  of  his  highest  wisbes  by  one  word  of  thj9  prince.  . .      .  i 

WBÄil  ibe  fair  bride  coiäded  to  the  bappy  bridegroom  on  iji^  wedding, 
miiÄiitii^  has  never  passed  his  lips«  It  must,  indeed,  have  b^adark 
secret  wfaich  banished  him  that  same  moming  from  Im  bride  as  well  as 
{rem  alt  bis  £ur  prospecta  in  the  world — ^whioh  caused  him  eyer  a&er  tQ 
fllmit  tfae.light  of  the  snn,  and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  the  fair  sex,  to 
JoT^  and  domestic  happiness. 

The  baron's  ancient  coat  of  arms  has  remained  untamishedi  but  pf  the 
&te  bf  his  fair  bride,  her  guilt  and  sufferings,  nothing  is  known. 

Fifby  years  have  nearly  passed  since  the  mortal  remaina  of  the  barpn 
were  removed  to  their  last  home.  Many  inmates  have  entered  and 
d^arted  from  the  old  building,  tili  at  last  it  became  an  asylum  which 
ouered  a  quiet  retreat  and  social  happiness  to  those  ladies  who  wished  to 
escape  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world.  Now  farewell  to  gloom 
and  darkness !  Though  the  bright  moming  of  youth  has  long  sincQ 
departed  from  the  inmates  of  the  old  mansion,  they  may  still  enjoy,  for 
aWnile,  Übe  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  which  smiles  on  the  evenmg  of 
iheir  lives,  And  if  the  spirit  of  the  old  baron  could  arise  front  his  tombf 
and  enter  again  the  ancient  halls  of  his  ancestors,  he  would  surely  not 
consSder  them  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  these  humble  and  resigned 
oli  kdies^  and  would  leam  that  even  those  whose  path  has  been  strewn 
with  more  thoms  than  roses,  may  do  better  tlum  buzy  themselves  in 
flolitude  and  darkness. 
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Give  roe  back  my  youth. — Dr.  Walcot. 

The  desire  of  enjoying  perpetual  youth  may  be  as  natural  as  it  is 
pleasing  to  man ;  but  as  the  preservation  of  its  bloom  and  of  its  vigour  is 
una^tainable,  either  by  the  most  abstruse  study  or  the  most  incessant 
▼ig^knce — as  its  decay  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  wideviating 
la^  of  time — as  ehüdhood  yields  to  youth — so  must  youth  yield  to 
xnäioHty — ^matnrity  to  senility.  Such  is  the  pre-orduned  prpgression  of 
bdng ;  and  as  sucn  t^  its  pre-ordained,  its  invariable  progression,  it  is  . 
trtdy  lamentable  to  find  that  that  which  is  so  unalterable  should  be  still, 
satmiyersally  remtted.  ^    : 

The  most  lony  inspirations  of  the  Muse  have  been  expended  in 
deplbring  the  brevity  of  life's  young  and  brilliant  dawn ;  historians  and 
^^es  have  strikingly  and  pathetically  commented  on  its  swjft  and  ^ 
shidöwy  fleetness ;  and  even  the  psalmist  has  not  omitted  to  dwellopi  the^  ^ 
rapid^ight  of  the  most  fescinating  period  of  human  enstepce  witVai^liipa.^ 
aira  afieeting  eloquence.     To  so  bewiiil  that  which  is,  however,  beyond 
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"Wkat,  taeot  <Ma  he  more  «nwardiy  of  tibie  diginty  of  nmif  itutiä  ih» 
moaraing  over  the  yanished  yean  wfaieh  no  eompilatiiinM  väai  Toalbre, 
aad  endarins  that  Yain  anguish  which  no  hope  oan  imdgate?  How 
mueh  more  human  then — how  mach  more  Christian-like  wooldit  fce  iii 
any  one — in  ererj  one,  however  feehle  the  powers  of  pefsoanoa  wbich 
may  be  possessed,  to  strenaonsly  and  eamestly  endeavour  to  leconcileihe 
sorrowful  mind  to  the  loss  of  that  youth  which  so  pains  and  so  distrenes 
il  I — ^to  strennously  and  eamestly  cnideavour  to  shante  it  oat  of  the  weak 
and  puerile  grief,  ^Hueh  is  as  unbeeoming  as  it  is  degrading  to  the  soid 
whien  aspires  to  that  second  youth,  which  is  indeed  everlasting !  And 
tlie  more  imperative  is  it  on  all  who  think  seriously  and  fear  boBy  to 
make  such  effort  in  behalf  of  erring  hnmanity ;  as,  alas !  ihis  repimnfl^ 
although  so  acutely,  so  poignantly  experienced,  does  not  arise— seldom^ 
if  eyer,  has  arisen  from  the  reproachfcu  oonviction  of  the  waste  of  that. 
youth  in  sin  and  in  foUy-— from  its  misemployment  in  crime  and  in  cor- 
ruption — &om  the  aident  aud  oontrite  compunctions  of  consdeope  to  re*. 
possess  it,  for  the  puipose  of  repaiiing  the  past,  of  atoning  for  formet 
trangressious — for  living,  not  for  time^  but  for  etemity — ^but  simply  and 
ignorantly  to  be  young  onoe  again— once  again  to  porsue  the  same  need- 
less  and  unprofitable  track— once  again  to  run  the  same  guilty  and  eoii^ 
demnatory  career— 'Once  again  to  be  led  astray  by  the  same  diozling  and 
futile  ammlions-^once  agam  to  commit  the  same  heinous  offienees — bxA 
once  again  to  lay  up  that  störe  of  evü,  which  may  well  wed  the  faeart^to 
this  World,  as  its  sole  portion  of  good — as  its  insurmountable  banier  to 
that  above  the  spheres. 

A  few — a  very  few,  of  the  most  notable  death-beds  on  record  will 
suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  somewhat  startling  preliminary  remarks : 
— for  instance,  to  commence  with  that  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  as  de- 
scribed  by  Shakspeare — how  awfiilly,  how  appallingly  terrific  has  the 
poet  depicted  it!  Who  can  read  without  au  inward  shuddering  the 
yivid  description  presented  in  the  following  scene  of  the  impenitent  agony 
of  the  expiring  Churchman — the  intense  horror  of  bis  monarch  at  that 
ruthless  impenitence ! 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?    Speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy  sovereign. 

Car.  If  thou  be*st  Deatb,  PJl  give  thee  Eogland's  treasuM« 
Enough  to  purchase  sudi  another  Island, 
So  thoii  wift  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K,  Hin»  Ah  I  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life 
Wbea  death*s  approach  is  seen  so  terriUe ! 

War»  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

Cor.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  bis  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ?  > 

Can  I  make  men  live  wh*er  they  will  orno  ? 
O !  tortnre  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is ; 
VW  eivea  tbousand  poirad  to  look  upon  hi«. 
He  nath  iio  eyes,  the  dost  bath  bltncM  then. 

Comb  dcfwn  bis  bair:  look !  look !  it  Stands  tiprigh^  '' 

Like  lime^twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul !  -  V 

Give  me  some  drink  ;  and  bid  the  apothecary  ^  f 

Briug  the  streng  poison  that  I  bougbt  of  lüm. 
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JTv  An.  t>  thon  "etcrrnAl  movcr  of  the  hettv^ 
Look  ivtlhja  gentle  eye  upon  tiiis  wrttdi ! 
O^ibeaitvawmy  the  busy  meddlkig  fiend 
Thät  lays  strong  hold  upon  this  wretch'«  soul^ 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  I 
Witr.  See,  how  the  paupof  death  do  make  him  griiK 
Säi,  'IMstiirb  him  not :  let  him  pass  peaceably. 
'  ■   Kl  Iffen.  Peace  to  his  soiil,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be! 
IjAird  Carditml,  if  thon  thfnk'st  on  beaTen's  bh'ss, 
«'Hold  up  tby  band,  make  signal  of  tliy  hope. — 
' .    .Htf  dies— and  makes  no  sign  !    O  God  foigive  him  I 

This  horrible  picture  of  a  too  latent  remoise — ^this  dying,  and  maldng 
üo  iSgri — ^is  neitber  embellisbed  by  poetic  colouring  nor  neightened  by 
poetic  «zaggeration,  but  is  strictly  in  accorÜance  with  the  portrayal  of 
die  deätb  of  Cardinal  Beaufort»  as  found  botbi  in  tbe  chronicles  of  Hall, 
äbd  in  ithe  liistorj  of  Hume — the  former  stating  tbat,  wben  in  extremity^ 
he  impiously  inquired,  "  Why  should  I  dye,  having  so  mucbe  riches  ?  It 
the  'whole  reä)me  woidd  save  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  either  by  pollicie  to  get 
it,  or  by  ryches  to  buy  it.  Fye,  will  not  Qeatb  be  hyred,  nor  will  moneV 
do  nothyn^  ?  When  my  nephew  of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  myselfe  hal& 
up  tle  wnäe,  but  when  I  saw  my  nepbew  of  Gloucester  disceased,  then 
I'äioaght  myselfe  able  to  he  equal  with  kinges,  and  so  thought  to  increase 
X0y  treasurej,  in  hope  to  have  worne  a  trypple  croune.  But  I  see  now 
ilie  worlde  fayleth  ine,  and  so  I  am  deceyed.**  And  the  latter  remarking, 
*^TIie  -Cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after  his  nephew,  whose 
minder  was  universally  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Suffblk^ 
and  which,  it  is  said,  gave  him  more  remorse  in  his  last  moments  than 
could  naturally  be  expected  from  a  man  hardened,  during  the  course  of  a 
loz^  life,  in  fdsehood  and  in  poUtics." 

p öt  less  preg^aant  with  the  Instruction  which  maketh  wise  unto  salva- 
mxk  was  also  tne  final  end  bf  that  other  notoriously  wily  and  sübtle 
dlj^taiy,  Cardinal  Mazarin;  oue  equally  hardened,  during  the  course 
cf  a  long  life,  in  falsehood  and  in  politics ;  one  who  did  attain  to  the 
wdiring  of  almost  a  triple  crown,  for  he  was  the  absolute  monarch  of 
France  and  its  dependencies  during  the  long  minority  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
one  who,  when  he  came  to  die — when  he  found  the  world  failing  him— 
ifould,  too,  have  purchased  life  at  the  free  sacrifice  of  all  his  stupendous 
aiid  ill-^otten  wealth — ^would,  too,  have  'bribed  Death  by  the  &ee  sacrifice 
of  Üie  State  which  he  was  swöm  to  protect ;  but  Death  scorned  the 
optima  spolia  thus  treacherously  presented  to  hini|  claiming  alone  bis 
just  and  tremendous  d^bt. 

Nothing  is  more  humiliating  to  the  haughty  arrogance  of  man,  than 
Ihe  abjectness  of  the  grief  evmced  by  Mazarin  at  heing  sundered  from 
.ihe  scene  of  liis  mundane  grandeur — the  theatre  of  his  mundane  »den- 
donr<^liis  insane  attempts  to  repair  the  ra vages  of  disease — his  cÜildish 
sorrow  at  leaving  wealth,  luxury,  and  power. 

"  Sept  ou  hmt  joura  avant  sa  mort,^'  writes  Alexandre  Dumas,  "  un 
capice  singulier  passa  par  l'esprit  du  cardinal :  il  fit  faire  sa  barbe^ 
relever  sa  moustache  et  couvrir  ses  joues  de  blanc  et  de  rouge,  de  sort 
jfn  de  sa  vie  il  n'avait  kik  d  frais  ni  si  vermeil.  Alors  il  monta  dans 
sa  diaise  ä  porteurs,  qui  ^tiut  ouverte  par  devant,  et  alla  faire  un  tour 
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dans  le  jardin^  malgrS  le  froid  qu'il  faisait,  car  ce  quo  nooa  racottionä  ii0 
paSssait  au  commencement  de  Mars.  Ainsi  retonnemeni  fiit«fl  0nkii^ 
thaean  «rojait  r^rer  en  voyant  passer  le  cardmal  dans  cet  ^uijpiä^^ 
rejeuni  tout  k  coup  comme  Esou." 

He  ailiso  teils  tis,  that — 

^  Un  jour  Brienne,  son  secr^taire,  6tmt  dans  une  galerie  oü  Ilasarui 
avait  fait  placer  ses  plus  beaux  tableaux,  ses  plus  belles  statuea  et  aes  plii^ 
beaux  vases ;  il  entendit  un  bruit  de  pantouffles  trainantes,  accompägp:!^ 
d'une  respiralion  etouffi^e,  et  se  doutant  que  c'etait  le  malade,  11  8fi 
eacha  derriere  une  roagpifique  tapisserie  execut^e  sur  les  dessins  de  Jules 
Romain,  et  qui  avut  appartenu  au  Marechal  de  Saint- Andr6. 

^'  En  efifet,  c'6tait  le  cardinal  lui-m6me ;  le  malade  entra,  il  se  ciojai^ 
seul,  et  trainant  avec  peine  d'ime  chaise  k  Fautre : 

"  '  II  faut  quitter  cela,'  disait-il,  ^  et  encore  cela,  et  cela,  et  cela !  Qu^ 
j'ai  eu  de  peine,  mon  Dieu !  a  acqu^rir  ces  choses  qu'il  faut  que  je  qoitte 
aujourd'hui !  car,  b61as !  je  ne  les  reverrai  oü  je  vais.' 

<<  Cette  plainte  d'un  nomme  si  envi6  attendrit  Brienne ;  il  poussa  ujß 
soupir,  Mazarin  l'entendit. 

*'  *  Qui  est  la  T  s*ecria-t-il,  ^  qui  est  la  ?' 

^' '  C'est  moi,  monseigneur,'  dit  Brienne,  ^  j'attendais  le  moment  d^ 
parier  k  votre  eminence  d'üne  lettre  fort  importante  qm  je  viens  de  re^ 
cevoirT 

^' '  Approchez,  Brienne,  approcbez,*  dit  le  cardinal,  '  et  doxmez-inioi  fe 
main,  car  je  suis  bien  faible ;  mais  ne  me  parlez  point  d'aifaires,  je  vöijfi 
prie,  je  ne  suis  plus  en  6tat  de  les  entendre ;  adressez-TOus  au  röi  e^ 
laites  ce  qu*il  dira ;  quant  ä  moi,  j'ai  bien  autre  chose  en  t§te  maiii-f 
tenant.' 

"  Puis  revenant  k  sa  pensee  :  " 

"  *  Voyez-vous,  mon  ami,  ce  beau  tableau  du  Corr6ge,*  contin^t^u« 
'  et  encore  cette  Venus  du  Titien,  et  cet  incomparable  D61uge  d'Antj&ifie 
Carracbe,  et  bien !  mon  ami,  il  &ut  quitter  tout  cela ! — Oh !  mes  tableaux« 
mes  chers  tableaux,  que  j'aime  taut  et  qui  m'ont  tant  c6ut6 1*  ^  ''/^'  ^ 

"  *  Oh  !  monseigneur,'  lui  dit  Brienne,  *  vous  vous  txagerez  votriip^ 
tion,  et  vous  etes  certainement  moins  mal  que  tous  ne  le  pensez.'  //  ^  ' 

''  <  Non,  Brienne,  non,  je  suis  bien  mal ;  d'ailleurs,  pourquoi  d^^(reM&- 
je  vivre,  quand  tout  le  monde  d^sire  ma  mort  ?' 

**  *  Monseigneur  se  trompe,  nous  ne  sommes  plus  au  temf>8  3^  j^^ 
sions ;  c'6tait  bon  dans  la  Fronde,  mais  aujourd'hui  personne  ne  rait  |>%u 
de  parails  souhaits/  'ja 

*'  *  Personne  (Mazarin  essaya  sourire)  vous  savez  bien  cep^q^c 
qu'il  y  a  un  homme  qui  la  souhaite,  cette  mort ;  mais  n'en  parlonlsl  pTus^ 
u  faut  mourir,  et  plutöt  aujourd'hui  que  demun — ^Ah  !  il  la  souliaite,  mi( 
mort,  ya,  je  le  sais. 

^<  Brienne  n'insista  point ;  il  comprenait  que  le  ministre  vouläit 
du  roi,  qu'on  savait  avoir  bäte  de  eouvener ;  d'ailleurs  Mazarin  rej 
son  cabinet,  et  fit  signe  k  son  secretaire  de  le  laisser  seuL' 

*^  Quelques  jours  apr^s,  une  chose  arriva,  qui  fut  un  suJet  ä^^nn^ 
nent  poür  tout  le  monde,  et  qui  fit  croire  aux  plus  incr^dules  fjidb^fSl 
eardinal  '^tait  bien  conraincu  de  sa  fin  prochaine.  Son  eminenc^  at^u 
pr^  d'elle  monsieur,  frere  du  roi,  et  de  la  main  k  la  main  fit  cade&if  f 
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cmquante  Qiille  ^us.  La  joie  de  son  altesse  royale  qui  gräce  k  ravarieö 
4a  premier  mimstre  nWait  Jamals  possed6  trois  mille  livres  ä  ]a  fois,  ne 
tou^tfi  trouY^r  d'ezpression  dans  notre  langue ;  le  jeune  homme  sau^ 
all  c6ü  du  cardinal,  l'embrassa  d'effusion,  et  sortit  tout  courant. 

*^  ^  Ah  !'  dit  en  soupirant  Mazarin,  *je  voudrais  qu'il  m'ea  coütät  quatre 
millioas  et  avoir  encore  le  eceur  assez  jeune  pour  eprouver  une  joie 


Bat  iiever  more  od  earth  was  that  circumventiog  and  astute  cardinal 
tÖ  ieccj^erieace  a  similar  satisfaction  to  that  of  the  young  prince  who,  at 
the  eleventh  hour  only,  he  had  had  the  resolution  and  the  justice  to 
gratify  by  affecting  to  present  him  with  that  money  which  never  ought 
to  haye  been  withheld  froiu  him — for,  with  Mazarin,  all  joy  of  heart  was 
indeed  past — with  him,  life  was  but  the  shadow  at  which  he  still  grasped 
• — and  death  the  substance  which  he  still  despised;  for  hb  days  were 
iiumbered)  his  minutes  were  told,  and  shortly,  very  shortly,  to  terminato 
iä  dieaä  and  in  terror. 

With  the  freshness  of  nature  withered  by  feverish  and  debasing  in- 
ingue ;  with  the  lustre  of  the  soul  tamished  and  mildewed  by  the  cor- 
raption  of  selfishness ;  and  the  mind  shaken  and  demoralised  by  the 
diabolic  perversion  of  scepticism  ;  he  was  shortly,  very  shortly,  destined 
tp  prove  the  &llacy  of  his  daring  schemes  of  enduring  aggrandisement— ^ 
his  anticipations  of  enduring  influence — he  was  shortly,  very  shortly,  to 
prove.  as  an  immutable  destiny  indeed,  that  all  his  accunmlated  riches 
l'änd  now  vast  they  were !)— all  his  hoaxded  treasures  (and  how  gorgeou^ 
tney  wei*e!)— could  not  avail  him  aught  in  the  destitution  of  dissolutioni 
tnat  as  '^  he  had  come  naked  into  the  world,  so  naked  must  he  go  hence; 
tnät  in  struggling  to  obtain  wealth  and  power  disingenuously,  he  had 
neglected  to  strive  after  those  superior  possessions  which  alone  are  of 
BBa}  yaloe,  when  the  empty  honours  which  ennoble  here  cease  to  ennoble 


'  WeQ  then  ipight  he  sigh — sigh  with  envy,  sigh  with  hopelessness — at 
wänesahg  the  almost  indecent  exultation  of  the  young  man  (who,  for- 
get^g  that  it  was  from  the  band  of  Death,  as  it  were,  that  he  received 
we  gut  which  SO  excited  his  admiration,  as  to  prevent  him  having  the 
command  over  Us  emotions,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  very  ex- 
trkVaeaiit  deKght  from  the  expiring  and  tardy  donor),  as  he  was  but  too 
cpnßc^pus  that  all  terrestrial  pleasures  were  at  an  end  for  him,  and  that 
|Q9(|e,  beyond  the  grave  durst  only  to  be  expected  with  a  misgiving  ap- 
preiiäDsion ;  and  then,  not  from  desert,  bat  from  the  illimitable  extent  of 
Mmj^ty  grace  and  merc^, 

.  Aii4/in  hqw  few  years,  m  his  tarn,  was  that  inconsiderate  young  prince 
io  ]ldi^  fhe  tnioyancy  of  spirit,  the  lightness  of  heart,  the  playfulness  of 
mojcyf  änd  the  sanguineness  of  being,  which  rendered  that  gift  so  sur«- 
TOi^iQ^y  inesümable  to  him !  How  soon,  in  his  tum,  was  he,  too,  tofeel 
^b^^j^s  yöuth  abandons  us,  so  does  joy  forsake  us ;  such  joy  as  makes  the 
fiearfc  pxoud  in  the  audacity  of  its  strength,  and  swells  the  bosom  witJk' 
tiiQ .  npheavings  of  arrogant  immunity  from  suffering  or  from  sorrow ; 
^jpf9  ui  bioty  of  YOUXH;  to  sigh,  as  Mazarin  sighed,  with  the  envy,  whiol^ 
j^t  awakeoa  no  ebvt,  at  the  heedless  demoDstration,  never,  never  moffß 
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Lei  HS,  for  a  moment»  imagine  that  wretcbed  and  fegretfttl  Manriify 
as  he  is  80  vividlj  depicted  bj  Damaa — lot  us  imagine  him  bowtfdddwn^. 
notby  age,  but  anxietles,  and  macerated,  not  by  jeart,  bot  ^i^gniui^ 
stealing  sarreptitionsly  from  a  sick-bed,  firom  a  death-bcd,  dfaggin^'  hia 
atteouated  frame  with  difficulty  from  ohair  to  cbair  to  taba  a  kft  fofäd 
farewell  of  the  gods  of  bis  idoiatry,  to  gloat  ovar  for  Ü19.  iMt  tuna»  to 
gaze  for  the  last  time  on  those  valuables  which  he  admitted  he  hAdao^ 
quired  at  the  most  fearfui  cost!  Let  u8  imagine  him,.  afber  tbis  final  and 
pathetic  adieu,  left  to  bis  own  reflections,  tuming  bid  tboug^t»  ^tha 
bimself,  and  recoiling  from  the  leprosy  clinging  to  hia  800I,  and  sitäirvel- 
ling  where  he  sbould  find  the  porifying  Jordan  to  deanse  it  fixü.  ki 
iniquity! 

Is  it  not  amazing— oh !  is  it  not  incomprebensible,  that  tbe  sanl,  ao 
fully  aware  of  its  ultimate  immortality  as  to  acknowledge  in  aoch  an  •!> 
amination  all  tbe  enormity  of  its  past  turpitude,  shoold  atiU  op>?at  thofl^ 
frail  possessions,  those  merest  tnfles,  those  very  'Vstocka  and  atone^t  the 
TV^orks  of  men's  hands,"  so  as  to  deplore  in  the  bittemess  of  tb#  spirit  the 
Separation  firom  the  insensate  baubles  which  have  seduced  it  Crom  ita  ail»- 
giance  to  its  Creator — which  have  destroyed  its  hopes  in  its  Crostor— 
which  cannot  sympathise  with  the  regret  which  they  ooeaMon-ndbicIll 
cannot  retard  the  death  whose  sharpest  agony  they  oceatioik  ?  Tet  • 
Paul  may  preach,  a  Paul  may  plant,  an  Apollos  may  prona,  an  Apollos 
may  water,  and  the  soil  yet  refuse  its  increase  of  wisdom;  tai  mea  tiiO 
continue  in  error,  roen  will  still  continue  to  add  '^  field  to  field  and  home 
to  house"— still  continue  to  <'  heap  up  riches,  unknowing  wfao  sball  ga&m 
them."  And  all  the  more  piercinglv  to  barb  the  anow  of  tha  aHghtyr 
archer,  whose  aim  never  misses  its  object ! 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  such  was  the  reproving  opinion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  exdaimed  to  the  vain-glorions,  tbe  ostentotiiMi 
Garrick,  who  in  the  triumph  of  more  fortuitous  success  boastfully  axI^M 
bis  elegant  mansion,  bis  magnificent  grounds,  to  tbe  eminent  but  atrog^ 
gling  Scholar:  "  Ahl  David,  David,  these  are  tbe  tbings  wliiob  maht^li 
death-bed  terrible !''  They  might  to  Garrick,  they  did  to  Maxaria ;.' bat 
it  was  not  ^*  these  tbings,"  these  frivolous  things,  which  made  tbe  djwflfc 
bed  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  terrible !  It  was  a  darkor  and  a  dM^ 
remorse,  which  heightened  its  natural  borrors  and  magnified  ita  nataiil 
fears — it  was  the  ghastly  skeleton  of  compunction  haunting  th»  Aa 
closet  of  the  heart,  like  a  fiend  of  tbreatening,  for  tbe  treacberottSfitfl 
which  she  had  played  towards  the  too*confiding  and  onfortui^ate  Ebn*«f 
Essex — it  was  for  the  concealment  of  his  last  appeal  to  the  clomtsar^it 
bis  relenting  sovereign — ^it  was  for  the  withholding  of  tbat  ring,,  ^mikik 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  his  attached  sovereign  as  a  pledge  of  pbaadbi^ 
lity,  should  he  ever  seriously  offend  so  as  to  require  sudi  an  intaK^wsrf» 
and  which,  when  she  was  expiring,  seemed.  to  encircle  her  wbdb^bMii^ 
as  with  a  girdle  of  fire,  burning  even  to  the  innermost  centre  o£  bar  9gi>* 
nisedsoul!  -  f  > 

It  was  not  '^  these  tbings** — these  firivdous  tbings — wbicb  mad»  Üu 
death-bed  of  tbe  indig^ant  and  resentful  queen>  whom  she  had  ao  onieliy 
deceived,  terrible — it  was  tbe  &tal  discovery  that,.  bad  tbat  fintÜM 
creature  fulfilled  her  mission righteously,  she  snould  havebeen  spneiliha 
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adsassitAtbn  of  him  whose  timeless  death  accelerated  her  own !  It  was, 
jb»  truth,  the  mortal  spite  of  knowing  that  he  had  died  supposing  her 
.nawillijo^  tet-saTehim ! 

.  Wbaib  most  have  been  the  insane  rage  of  the  frantic  Elizabeth,  when 
ßhe  mthlessly  shook  that  expmDg  aaad  eontcite  woman  >vith  all  the 
violence  of  pitiless  and  futile  exasperation  ?  What  must  have  been  her 
«irfiil  and  unmitigated  anger,  when  she  declared  to  that  weeping  sup- 
|]&antrf(Hr  her  meroy,  **  that  God  might  pardon  her^  but  that  she  never 

VthaX  must  haye  been  her  mental  torture»  when,  for  ten  days  and 
nig^tfl,  she  lay,  like  one  possessed  with  a  demon,  writhbg  on  the  noor  of 
her  pflJace,  ^'  refusing  to  be  comforted  because  he  was  not  ?" 

Xhi  she  once  then  think — ^that  implacable  Elizabeth — in.  the  midst  of 
her  uDutterable  anguish,  that  this  world  was  fast  failing  her  p  that  her 
power  to  pardon  would  soon  cease  ?  that  her  dignity  would  soon  be  as 
nofoght?.  that  ere  long  she  would  haye  to  stand  meaner  than  the  meanest 
crf  her  subjects,  who  was  clothed  in  a  more  regal  righteousness,  before 
Aa  "King  of  Kings,"  to  be  reminded  of  her  impious  denuneiation 
«gainst  that  penitent  countess  ?  to  be  reminded  that  only  as  she  had 
for^ven  those  who  had  trespassed  against  her,  could  she  hope  for  pardon 
for  her  own  trespasses  against  Heaven  ? 

Did  she  once  then  think,  that  in  a  moment  of  time  she  should  look  upon 
IkSr  Tictim,  her  deluder,  and  her  God?  She  gave  no  sign  of  such 
salutiGoy  thoughts — no  outward  and  visible  sign — yet  He  who  readeth  the 
hitiart  might  have  percelved  those  stimulating  thoughts — stimulating  to 
Intaible  and  holy  faith,  there ! 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  this  list  of  human  weaknesees — human  mistakes 
•r— ]mmaa  turpitudes — ^but  the  theme  is  too  painful  for  that  ''charity 
^rhiofi  hopeth  all  thingis,  which  vaunteth  not  itself,*'  to  ezpatiate  more 
ffäly  lipon,  without  the  mind  becoming  depressed  by  the  idea  of  the  foUy 
9Bßi.  blindness  which  perverts,  and  which  misleads,  those  originally 
>ißildbwed  by  Omniscience,  with  that  High  Intelligenee  which  made  men 
fffiij  f^  a  little  lower  than  the  angels/^  to  ultimately  attain  to  an  equal 
fäf^  with  them ! — without  the  mind  becoming  depressed  by  the  idea 
Jllit  that  same  folly  and  blindness  will  continue  to  pervert  and  mislead 
JlllQM  endowed  wiu  that  High  Intelligenee — ay !  so  long  as  the  world 
Mdures !— «without  the  mind  becoming  depressed  by  the  idea  that  we 
^mi^ves,  originally  as  endowed  with  that  High  Intelligenee,  may  be 
)mtpritdnffly  as  l^^ind  and  as  perverted! — without  the  mind  becoming 
iiep'efQea  by  the  idea  that,  so  far  from  man  lamenting  the  loss  of  bis 
jroiitlk  here,  he  ought  to  lament  not  having  lost  it  ere  he  reached  to  bis 
4UI:— Itained  manhood;  he  ought  to  lament  that  he  had  not  been 
^lituiignly  ^'  taken  ^m  the  evil  to  come,"  before  its  familiarity  rendered 
<U  fcaroäy  detestable ;  he  ought  to  lament  that  he  was  not  among^t  the 
^Siepted  few  who,  in  dying  young,  are  of  the  most  chosen  and  the  most 
tored  of  the  LordI 
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The  greater  portion  of  our  articie  on  tlie  Education  of  the  _ 

Classes  was  devoted  to  considering  the  oft-asserted  essentiality  of  coiii<^ 
bining*  religious  with  secular  Instruction ;  the  remarks  whidi  we  shall  no# 
make  on  me  Recreation  of  the  Masses  will  be  mainly  directed  to  tiie 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  and  propriety  of  seeking  such  recreatioQ  o^ 
Sundays.  It  is  not  with  any  feeling  of  gratification  that  we  enter  öü 
these  difficult  and  frequently-disputed  points,  neither  have  we  any  eoBr 
ceited  notion  that  we  can  submit  conceming  them  any  new  views  or  new 
arguments,  but  the  heading  of  this  series  of  artieles  is  ^^  A  Few  Chapters 
on  the  Working  Classes,''  and  the  design  is,  as  before  expressed,  to  induee 
the  readers  of  this  periodical  to  tum  their  thoughts  kmdly  to  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  ar6 
continually  toiling  and  slaving  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  from  whoaii 
as  a  great  body,  come,  nevertheless,  no  repinings,  who  are  contented  tdf 
live  in  poverty,  and  look  forward  to  fiUing  in  the  end  a  homble  grav^ 
with  csdmness  and  resignation.  This,  then,  being  oiur  object,  we  by  n6 
means  wish  to  shirk  the  more  troublesome  portions  of  the  task  we  nafti 
set  ourselves.  If  we  have  nothing  new  to  say,  let  us  repeat  that  sheady 
uttered ;  it  may  have  escaped  notice  elsewhere,  it  may  obtain  pemsal  and 
consideration  here.  The  inducement  may  be  streng  to  pen  diat  wlüeh 
would  be  more  lively,  more  attractive ;  let  us  crush  the  indinatiooi  ind 
with  an  effort  (we  grant  with  an  effort)  plod  onwards  in  the  pfltih  Wf 
have  marked  out,  with  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  there  is  soittetUä^ 
more  noble  in  a  weary  joumey,  having  a  distinct  and  useful  purpose,  thiti 
there  is  in  all  the  danciüg  and  gamboUing  on  the  green.  ' ' 

Now  we  do  not  think  there  can  be  the  smallest  deg^e  o  ffl  oubttfaif 
Sunday  was  designed  to  be,  and  should  be,  a  day  not  simply  of  rest;  btttf 
a  day  during  which  the  Creator  should  receive  that  homage  and'  hcäDofbl^' 
earnest  consideration,  which,  without  being  guilty  of  any  impiety,  lar^ 
numbers  of  the  world's  inhabitants  have  not  given  during  the  past  Uwe' 
Tf  we  can  bestow  but  so  little  of  our  time  during  six  days  to  tho^ogllt^ 
the  master  mind  which  conceived,  the  master  hand  which  fashioned|''th# 
mighty  love  which  redeemed  us,  surely  it  is  not  asking  much,  surd^'H  is 
requiring  that  which  we  should  most  gladly  and  most  cheerfully  imdi&^ 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  pent-up  prayer  and  praise  should.  he  hm^ 
and  the  due  worship  be  freely  and  M\y  poured  forth.  The  inditiatiOft'Vif 
every  God-fearing  person  must  be  perfectly  in  acoordance  with  the'BH^ 
command  on  this  head.  The  requirement  to  keep  one  day  out  of  M¥^ 
holy,  chim^  so  completely  with  our  natural  tendency,  is  such  a  reasotiliU^ 
command  (if  we  may  use  the  expression),  is  so  fraught  widi  good  to*^ 
in  every  way,  both  as  regards  our  temporal  and  etemal  well4>eingj'Aül^ 
we  can  scarcely  believe  any  but  the  vilest  of  the  vile  wodB  rmm  W 
recognise  the  äibbath,  or  speak  or  thmk  of  it  with  other  emotsMId  ihM^ 
thosQof thankfulnessandjoy«  :.  ":i'>>^ 
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It  will  be  readily  andentood,  theo,  from  these  remarks,  that  we  look 
with  a  Toy  jealous  eye  at  excuses  for  the  non-observance  o£  the  Sabbath. 
We  shaUf'indeed,  preeently  come  to  the  consideradon  whether,  under 
certain  circamstances,  that  which  is  ordinarily  described  as  pleasure  may 
not  be  ei^oyed  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  putting  aside  the  partaking  in 
public  worsbip;  but  we  feel  that,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  disposition 
«tronger  now  than  ever  not  to  alter  these  exceptional  circumstaDces  and 
(bos-legitimately  remove  the  evil,  bat  rather  to  plead  them  as  exctue  for 
tigifold  the  relaxation  which,  in  reason,  they  would  justify.  We  shaD 
advooate  the  cause  of  the  poor  man  in  this  matter  ;  we  will  utterly  con« 
demn  any  oarelessness  or  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  rieh  in  regard  to 
the  dae  keeping  the  Sabbath-day .  We  pass  a  West-end  church  or  chapeL 
We  See  stüiding  at  the  doors  a  long  row  of  splendid  carriages,  tneir 
ausembly  lazy  owners  being  indisposed  to  walk  half  a  mile  to  or  from  a 
place  of  worship,  while  they  may  walk  six  half  miles  for  mere  gratifica- 
taoa.  And  the  conduct  of  too  many  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  matter 
o£  Sunday  observauce  cannot  be  pleasurably  regarded.  The  monster 
train  whiäi  takes  from  the  crowded  city  the  poor  man,  who  literally  has 
worked  firom  morning  tili  night  during  the  six  previous  days,  into  green 
fields  and  firesh  air,  carries  also  the  comparatively  wealthy  man,  who 
could  haye  gone,  but  did  not  care  to  go,  on  another  day.  Oh  shame  on 
ye  who,  wiihout  excuse,  abominably  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  who  would 
nowl  at  and  bunt  down  the  yendor  on  that  day  of  some  cheap  provision 
in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  but  would  calmly  and  complaeently  offer  ten 
thoosand  times  worse  insult  to  the  Sabbath  with  not  oue  hundredth  part 
of  the  excuse.  Hypocrisy,  hypoerisy — ^the  old,  old  curse — ^is  vigorous 
•tüU  and  powerful  as  in  days  gone  by. 

Now,  however,  aiises  the  question — does  the  Bible  permit,  do  those 
portions  of  it  lefening  to  the  Sunday  bear,  when  viewed  soberly  and 
diipassionately,  the  interpretation  that  a  certain  relaxation  of  the  strict 
nde  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  holy,  »allowable  under  particular  circum- 
stances  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  such  is  the  case.  In  a  former  article  in 
Um  Maganne,  entitled  '^Recreation  on  Sundays,"  we  dwelt  on  this 
pqifit  at  some  length.  The  rule,  the  general  injunction  is  absolute — and 
itiii  perfecdy  in  accordance  with  our  reason.  But  our  Saviour  healed 
d|a  nck  man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  foUowed  up  the  miracle  by  a  series 
ol-oromarks  which  do  seem  to  intimate,  with  much  cleamess,  that,  under 
tj||e(|ntt8sare  of  vehement  reqairement,  the  rule  as  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
fpfrance  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  departed  from. 

vj  Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  need  of  the  poor  artisan  or  labourer 

to  go  forth  on  the  Sunday  into  the  fields  far  away  from  the  noisome  city 

^tniwin  he  works  incessantly  for  bread  for  bis  &mily  can  be  termed  "  a 

f^wmeiit  requirement  ?*'     We  think  that  it  jostly  may  be.      We  wish, 

'Ulied,  it  were  otherwise.     We  wish  the  man  had  a  giant's  strength 

^driioh  would  not  break  down  ;  we  wish  that  by  some  marvellous  process 

hil  fiir  of  the  court  or  alley  might  be  purified,  so  that  the  cheeks  of  bis 

jfet  and  children  would  not  groyr  pale,  and  their  bodily  powers  would  not 

lijbJWi.     But,  unfortunately,  the  deteriorating  process  can  be  arrested 

|t  «a-one  way*    The  fresh  air  on  the  Sunday  will  to  an  extent  coun- 

fMffc  tbe  ill  effeet  of  the  foul  air  in  the  week  days,  the  cheerfulness  en- 

ndered  by  the  Sunday  trip  will  do  something  towards  siAoothing  the 
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wiiDkks  whidi  caie  and  iorow  had  wrought  dnring  die  week  juaicon- 
diiML  AfctendaQoe  at  dknxch  morniog  and  eveniog  might  hai«  had  Ao 
eflboi  of  calming  the  mind  (may  we  never  speak  lightly  (MbtemnmAy 
of  fthe  benefits  of  puUie  worahip !),  but  the  circulation  woiud  ad  hav«  baaa 
qnickened»  the  limbs  not  ttrengthened,  the  längs  would  not  livre  been 
facoug^t  into  healthier  play,  the  heart's  actioo  (rendered  doli  aad  feebi^ 
by  the  fatigue  of  the  siz  days'  hd>our  ooncluded)  would  not  have 
reeeived  any  cbeerfiil  acceleratioD.  We  are  not  to  expeet  nuiaales  m 
theee  days.  The  air  inside  the  church  in  a  oourt  is  much  Ük&  same  air 
as  thai  which  is  in  the  houses  in  the  coort — that  is  to  8ay,  it  ia  füietefaedly 
unwholesome ;  the  advantage  of  sitting  in  a  church,  as  £ir  at  the  body  i» 
conoemedy  is  no  more  than  that  of  sitting  in  a  gin  palace  ;  theea  things 
are  the  results  of  fixed  laws,  and  cannot  he  interfered  with. 

We  are  not  taking  the  case  of  the  poor  man  who  is  a  thorou^  lepgo*- 
bäte.     I£  he  be  a  man  of  this  class,  beyond  all  question  we  shall  do  him 
a  Service  by  getting  him  away  fiom  the  immediate  neigfabomhood  of  bis 
home ;  for  if  he  be  disposed  to  loiter  through  the  Sunday,  we  may  be 
Sure  Ins  shufflings  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  gin  sIk^  andhia  graki- 
fication  the  beooming  partially  or  whoUy  intoxicated,  in  the  Company  of 
asfiociates  equally  idle  and  disreputable  as  himself.     But  we  are  yiewmg 
the  case  of  the  really  respectable  and  religious  working  man,  whose  i»* 
clination  would  be  to  go  to  church  with  bis  wife  and  family ;  and  we  are 
considering  whether  this  man  can  justify  himself  if  it  appear  that,  nei* 
withstanding  bis  religious  professions,  he  may  frequenüy  be  seen  in  die 
Sunday  monster  train  when  the  chun^  bells  are  calling  fami  to  praycr  aad 
praise.     And  we  do  say  very  strongly,  that  if  this  poor  man  can  piove  to 
US  (and  we  should  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  working  man  in  London 
who  could  not  prove  to  us)  that  not  only  himself,  bat  thoee  d^iendent 
upon  him,  are  literally  pining  for  iresh  air — really  gaspmg  for  it,  ia  a 
manner  which  we  more  favoured  individuals  cannot  conceive — ^that  tbeir 
minds  and  bodies  alike  are  hded  and  depressed — that  life,  without  any 
reoreation,  is  really  becoming  burdensome  to  them — that  without  a  fieth 
stock  oi  health  gathered  on  the  Sunday,  the  doctor  will  be  needed  <m 
ih»  Monday ;  and  if  the  doctor,  then  quickly  the  relieving  officer ;  andif 
the  relieving  officer,   then   by-and-by  the  workhouse;  the  workhoose 
bring^g  humiliatioD,  and  suffering,  and  early  graves, — ^if  aU  theae  gloomy 
contingencies  be  arrayed  before  our  mind*s  eye  as,  to  say  the  least,  tue 
very  likely  coDsequeoces  of  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  holy  in  the  mamifr 
in  which  some  would  require  it  to  be  kept,  we  shall  confess  we  shall  view 
the  monster  train  with  a  smile,  and  the  longer  it  be  the  more  we-  ahall 
r^oice. 

And  now  another  point.  Is  it  a  mere  deludon — is  it  a  biigfat  fiuieyi 
but  only  a  fancy-^ — ^that  there  is  something  in  the  clear  blue  sky^  aome* 
thing  in  the  waving  trees,  in  the  rieh  green  sward,  something  ia.  like 
singmg  of  birds,  something  in  the  glorious  beams  of  the  orb  of  dagr» 
calculated  to  speak  sweet  words  of  life  and  light,  hope  and  fieiith}  kinii» 
ness  and  genial  feeling,  to  the  soul  of  the  poor  overtasked.  artiaaa,  wbo, 
ou  this  one  day  out  of  seven,  is  free  &om  nis  shackles  ?  It  is  a  haid 
heart  which  can  look  on  beauteous  scenery,  whether  in  summer  or  wintei^ 
and  not  be  touched.  The  vast  blue  expanse  above  me,  what  thoi:^|^ 
doa«  it  bring  into  my  mind  ? — ^thoughts  of  those  wh<^  so  well  I  laoßWf  §ß 
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f&aSifl  tored,  when  tliej  were  hen»  with  me,  and  we  wolked  togedmu 
Tliv^iiis&t  of  4etttb  eame-  early  tx>  some,  and  tbejüe  in  moas-^eamnA 
gntteB'jm  the  nAxwnkymtd,  Others  were  old  and  woni  when  the  snaBmons 
amae,  and  Üiey  laid  them  down  to  tfaeic  long  last  shimber  in  this  wodUL; 
tibnr  tonba  »re  in  the  great  city,  and  Ymsy  life  is  constantly  aboat  iho». 
Ano4ber  leposea  in  the  deep  sea.  And  these  broad  heavens,  whatt  do 
they^  liay  to  me  regarding  dear  fiiefids  dead  ?  They  say  they  yet  live««— 
iQd»t:wodd  whose  mighty  mystery  remains  as  it  ensted  when  time 
began  tkm/  live;  together  with  countless  generationa  they  have  beeil 
gathered  into  that  amazing  region  beyond  the  thin  yeil  on  whioh  my 
eye  miwrests.  Thoughts  akin  to  these  may  eater  the  mind  of  the  well- 
di^posed  working  man.  The  man  who  makes  yonr  shoes,  dear  readeiv 
ia a  daxk  alley,  has,  stränge  to  say>  a  nature  someüiing  similar  toyoor 
amky  and  in  bright  moments  thonghts  somehow  steal  m  very  beamrtiifiil 
and  T»y  toudiing  in  their  esaenoe,  thoagh  any  attempt  to  express  t^em 
roigitt  be  rongh  and  awkward.  We  have  one  common  Father,  who  can 
and  does,  through  varied  media,  speak  of  Himselfeqnally  to  the  unlettercd 
meehaBio  aa  to  the  learaed  theoiogian  or  the  deeply-read  divine.  The 
^aboiafee  düacourse  from  the  pulpit  will  little  profit  the  wearied  and,  un- 
fortmately,  peihaps,  inattentire  artisan  ;  the  shining  of  the  bright  Bin, 
the  waving  of  the  golden  com,  the  glistening  of  waters,  the  tide  of 
melody  poured  from  the  thick  woods,  may,  combined,  touch  the  heart — 
soften  and  subdue  it  in  a  matter  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other 
inflnence.  So  that  though  it  may  sound  far-fetched,  that  piety  may  be 
taught  the  working  man  by  taking  Mm  into  the  country  and  bidding  him 
view  its  beauties,  yet  is  our  faith  eamest  that  he  must  indeed  be  sadly 
hardened  and  depraved  if  he  return  in  the  evening  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  as  in  the  moming — if  he  retum  not  with  a  ligjbter  and  a  better 
heart,  a  worthier,  stronger  spirit  to  battle  with  the  evils,  and  overcome 
tJie  yices,  which  beset  his  path. 

If,  then,  it  be  the  case  that  the  monster  Sunday  train,  by  taking  from 
'the  erowded  city  the  hopelessly  debauched,  at  least  takes  them  finom 
renewed  debauchery,  and  so  engages  them  that  imlawful  indulgence  to 
-aaything  like  the  extent  which  would  occur  at  home  is  quite  impraoti- 
ewie- ;  and  if  it  be  also  the  case  that  the  right-minded  and  sound-tbinking 
meehanic  may  also,  with  his  family,  travel  by  the  monster  train  on  the 
Simday,  and  while  renovatiug  his  bodily  energies,  receive  into  his  heart 
lessoxn  as  pure  and  as  holy  as  any  he  would  listen  to  at  church,  we  cannot 
bring  oursebres  to  hinder  the  Sunday  recreation — weshall  ratherpromote 
it,  and  witness  it  with  pleasure. 

Lei  US,  however,  implant  this  in  the  hearts  of  our  working  classes,  that 
onthis  great  day  they  preserve  within  them  the  spirit  with  which  it 
flbould  be  so  closely  associated — ^the  spirit  which  will  make  them  humble> 
iiiankfu],  hopefrdr--the  spirit  which  will  render  every  spot  a  sanctuary, 
the  hiUi-side,  the  sea-shore^  the  thick  wood — ay,  as  mucnas  the  nobleat 
eathedral  which  man  ever  reared. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  glance  at  the  general  question  of  tha 
reoreation  of  the  working  classes.  Any  lengthened  dissertation,  indeedj 
wen  quite  needless,  for  certainly  at  this  time  there  ia  abundant  display 
of  sound  sense  and  benevolent  activity  to  bring  within  tbe  reach  of  the 
maasea  that  combination  of  amusement  and  instruction  which  not  long 
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suice  was  almost  confined  to  tfae  middle  and  higher  ranks.  That  wUch 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  when  catering  for  the  amusement  of  the  'woi^- 
ing  man  isi  that  that  will  be  most  useful  and  most  entertaining  to  him 
M^iißh  has  some  connexion,  howerer  remote,  with  things  more  or  less 
within  his  knowledge.  We  must  confess  we  do  not  see  mnch  good  in 
^^  jgreat  globes"  to  the  working  man,  or  leamed  lectures  on  chemistry. 
But  now  a  steam-engine  a  working  man  has  seen  often ;  and  he  has  a 
friend  on  one  of  the  railways  who  has  given  him  a  rough  notion  of  it. 
He  would  like  to  know  more  ;  then  by  all  means  let  us  teach  him.  He 
has  looked  at  the  electric  telegraph  and  wondered  ;  he  has  been  over  a 
slup  and  marvelled ;  he  has  read  with  astonishment  accounts  of 
Australia — ^he  is  not  sure  whether  he  shall  not  try  to  go  there,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  something  about  emigration  ; — these,  and  an  im* 
mense  number  of  other  subjeets,  possess  interest  to  the  working  man,  and 
we  should  improve  and  gratify  him  by  imparting  information  thereon. 

How  much  is  to  be  done  !  What  a  field  is  open  to  those  who  have 
the  will  and  the  power  to  fight.  But  we  want  not  the  slaughter  and  the 
camage.  The  g^ping  wounds,  the  bloody  weapons — ^shut  them  from  our 
nght.  We  cry,  indeed,  **to  the  battle" — we  cry  aloud  for  victory ;  but 
oiu:  battle  is  a  battle  against  ignorance  and  sorrow — the  victory  which 
we  seek  is  the  victory  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 
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xn. 

SoON  as  the  abbess  retumed,  Ediva  fulfilled  her  promise  made  to 
Githa,  by  asking  permission  for  her  to  communicate  with  Sweene. 

"Methought  it  stränge,**  replied  the  lady;  "nor  could  I  acconnt  for 
the  distraught  action  of  the  young  man  thou  namest  Sweene,  when  at  ihe 
gate.  Twice  did  I  ^ve  raine  Orders  for  his  departure,  yet  the  while  did  he 
remun  with  eyes  wandering  from  stone  to  window,  and  fröm  basemiet^ 
unto  turret,  as  though  seeking  eamestly  for  some  object  he  could  not 
find;  then  did  I  repeat  my  words  with  somewhat  greater  emphasis,  u^Oh 
which  he  tumed;  obeying — though  with  a  sigh  and  a  disconsolate  \o6k. 
The  cause  is  nowrevealed.  For  thy  requeöt,  maiden,  it  would  ill  bfe- 
seem  one  but  too  well  acquainted  with  grief  to  refuse  thee  means  wherieby 
thou  mayest  glean  tidings  of  thy  slain  fathef ;  yet,  as  it  appears,  th^re 
have  been  some  love  passages  between  thee  and  the  youth  thou  wouldst 
Bpeak  with,  it  behoves  me,  as  the  guardian  of  this  sanctuaiTj  to  take  heed 
lest  scandal— ever  ready  to  defame  that  which  is  set  apart  for  holy  ufies^ 
breathe  its  venom  on  us.  This  then  to  prevent,  sister  Genevieve— -one 
strict  in  the  observance  of  order  and  sobriety — shall  accompany  thee  to 
the  £eilooner's  dwelling,  and  stay  at  thy  side  tili  the  end,  that  the  i^9t^- 
liood  be  not  defisimed  before  the  world. 
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'  Tlug  harangue  was  listeited  to  respectfuUy  by  Githa,  who,  bow^yer, 
gare^^  roefiil  look  at  her  mistress  on  bearing^  the  condidon  annex^  to 
her  bcdng^  allowed  the  desired  interview.  Bot  tbere  was  no  appeal  to  be 
made,  for  the  daughter  of  Godwin  possessed  with  the  blood  of  her  great 
filre  some  of  bis  regal  spirit,  which  in  her  was  none  the  less  resistless 
thait  it  was  enunciated  in  calm  even  tones,  accompanied  with  a  gentle  eye. 
Sister  Genevieve  was  therefore  made  acquainted  with  the  will  of  her 
attp^ior,  which  she  received  with  all  ungraciousness,  and  obeyed  nnwill- 
iigly. 

'^'  And  what  important  errand  is  it,"  began  the  recluse,  ere  they  had  gone 
masy  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  falconer's  house — *'  what  important 
enrand  is  it,  I  pray,  that  sends  you  prancing  o'er  the  fields  at  tbis  time 
-of  the  day,  and  forcing  me  leave  my  aves  to  wait  upon  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sister  Genevieve,"  replied  Githa,  "  it  was  no  wish  of  mine 
to  have  disturbed  ye.  I  was  no  whit  to  blame,  and  gladly  would  have 
had  ye  enjoy  your  usual  sleep  in  the  afternoon  instead." 
■  "Sleep!"  echoed  the  nun,  sbarply.  **And  think  you  that  I,  who 
every  day  aflter  the  noon  refection  repeat  o'er  my  rosary,  have  either  time 
or  indination  to  indulge  a  taste  so  gross  as  sleep  ?" 

**  I  did  mistake,  then,"  rejoined  Githa;  *'  for  passing  lately  by  your 
cell,  I  heard  a  sound  loud  and  regulär  as  through  the  nose,  and  peeping 
in,  saw  you,  as  I  thought, — sinful  mortal  that  I  was ! — fast  asleep.  The 
£act,  however,  must  have  been,  that  you  were  in  holy  meditation  merely; 
and  that  your  head  piously  nodded  off  each  pray  er;  for  in  the  ardour  of 
your  devotion  the  beads  you  should  have  told  had  fallen  from  your  fingers, 
and  lay  unregarded  at  your  side." 

"  'Tis  clear,  damsel,"  cried  the  nun,  angrily,  'Hhat  your  idle  disposi- 
tion  bath  led  you  to  neglect  you  own  duties  to  pry  into  mine." 

'^  Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  Githa,  "  much  do  I  regret  the  inconve^ 
nience  you  are  put  to  in  coming  with  me,  whether  it  prevents  your  vigil, 
or  enjoying  that  which  is  natural  to  drowsiness." 

**I  believe  you,  damsel,"  said  sister  Genevieve — "  I  well  believe  you 
would  fjEun  waive  my  presence  here.  Little  do  either  my  years  or  gravity 
•9f)it  your  liking.  I,  alas !  neither  dance  nor  sing  light  songs,  trifle 
cjfAÜi  the  precious  hours  given  us  for  better  uses,  or  laugh  with  empty 
«piicth  at  jests  which  have  nor  aim  nor  end,  save  to  feed  vanity  and  idle- 
jOfiBB  ofspirit." 

4  •"  Of  all  such  merry  inclinations  freely  do  I  absolve  ye,"  answered 
,Oitba.  "  Yet  do  I  heartily  wish,  sister  Genevieve,  that,  on  the  present 
qepfision,  you  would  quicken  your  pace  a  little,  unless  by  so  doing  it 
W<f uld  seem  unto  your  gravity  that  the  speed  partook  of  levity." 
.  'i  ^f  Would  you  had  the  aches  and  pains  I  have  to  bear  from  these  No- 
<>Vember.fogs!"  rejoined  the  nun,  spitefully,  ^' then  would  you  know  what 
rtiui  to  be  exposed  to  their  griping  power.  I  marvel  that  our  holy  mother 
ihath  forgot  my  poor  limbs  are  yet  under  the  blessed  influence  of  the  oint- 
JDDient  her  own  hands  laid  on  them.  But  'tis  fit !  'tis  just !  wherefoie 
'.should  one  so  worthless  in  esteem  as  I  am,  be  remembered?" 
o*  ^'True,"  znurmured  Githa;  "save  it  were  to  put  you  out  of  remem- 
•.bniace." 

"  What  sayst  ?  ah !"  retumed  the  recluse,  with  a  sharp  look  at  her 
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conpoonon.  ^  Yet  irherefore  should  I  ask,  when  the  «oswer  oftn  pnift  so 
litiie,  or  periiaps  gerve  only  to  drive  the  thom  in  my  flesh  to  ti»  ^nak? 
it  18  enoi^  that  I  murt  sabmit  to  the  torture  odded  thraogh  mKpotmte 
to  this  rfaeumy  air." 

'^Iwill  g-ladlj  tend  yaa  if  you  be  sick;  do  batexcusethoiiuiooeat 
etnae  o£  jour  eoming  hither.  Let  us  be  frieods,  «ister  GcBevtere;  ilie 
nR>re  so,  since,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  lot  is  cast  together.** 

^^Fneads!"  echoed  l^e  nun;  ^'Mendly  with  one  who  jeeis  ai^soiy 
persoD,  aod  whom  I  have  detected  aping  my  gait,  and  making  wcMe 
my  natural  defects !  Never.  If  my  temper  be  not  of  the  «weeteat,  you 
hire  steeped  it  in  wormwood,  and  must  not  look  to  find  it  other  than  buter. 
fiave  you  not,  I  say,  done  all  atauner  of  mischievous  tricks,  which  fimn 
time  to  time  have  made  Genevieve  the  laughiog-stook  of  the  whole  aiatac- 
hood?" 

It  might  be  that  Githa's  conseience  slightly  prid^ed  her  as  tiM^fore- 
going  charges  were  enumerated  against  her,  for  she  at  ^st  lookedgatve; 
bot  as  die  nun  ^nidbed  the recital,  it  seemed  that > the reooUectioB  dCsome 
of  her  Comic  pranks  was  too  much  for  the  re^raint  of  her  ikible  J&vaelef, 
and  she  hurst  into  a  hearty  &t  of  langhter. 

'^  Mightr  well — 'lis  mighty  well,"  eried  the  offended  «ister  GSeneviere. 
«««ee  k  as  fiur  fk«  ,e  as  «rder  and  decency." 

<*  And  yet,"  said  Githa,  recovering  herseif — '^  and  yet  no  wood  or^tiiuig 
saü  <nr  done  by  me  has  been  in  malice,  and  might  easily  haTe  hmnüop- 
giren  ere  the  laugh  was  well  over;  if  not,  at  ieast  you^av»  had  fiill.jftt-» ' 
Te»ge  for  the  slight  wrcmg  done  you;  for  how  often  have  you  dkgnwad 
me  with  the  abbess  by  reporting  my  little  motes  of  £a.viks  £ot  hemmm. 
Then  csme  the  penance— -weak  dtet,  and,  what  was  wome,  the  being 
mewed  up  £br  two  day«  together  within  yonder  wallst  wher^  whaft  Ä 
flought  fräsh  air  e?en  in  the  doisters,  that  same  air  ever  fannedmycbe^ 
slow,  heavy,  and  cold,  damping  my  heart." 

^*  What  I  have  reported  to  the  lady  abbess,"  retumed  the  Bieter,  «o- 
mollified,  ''has  been  in  eonsequence  of  actioiKS  so  unbecoming,  that*  not ' 
to  faare  infbrmed  her would  have  made  me  partaker  in  the  guüt.     Beaid«, 
dsmsel,  your  punishments  have  been  too  light,  and  seem,  alas  !  rautfher'JlD  : 
h»ve  hardened  you  in  d^avity  than  had  a  chastening  e£fect" 

''  That  ihe  punishments  were  not  sevterer,"  r^oined  Githa,  ^'«ertamly 
was  no  fault  of  yours.  You  can  charge  yourself  with  no  undue  leAieonr 
towiards  me;  and,  in  rotum,  whene'er  tue  happy  day  comes  I  qskihis 
jpiaee,  I  shall  not  much  regret  leaving  behind  sister  GeneTiere." 

*^  A  happy  day,  indeed,  when  it  comes !"  criediJie  nun.     '*.  A  dsff^jf&f-^ 
ful  as  jubilee  that  oo  whidi  thou  leavest  our  peaeefiil  dwelling.   .AA  i 
•enough.     Yonder  Stands  the  abode  of  Ires  the  faleoner.;  nov^^vrewe 
ieoter  ihe!rein,  let  me  warn  thee,  maiden,  that  aspei^oroel  must  berpfai>«t  < 
»t'thxne  onterriew  with  this  young  man — let  ine  warn  thee,  /I  «ay^^tiiftt 
tfaere  be  110  light  ward  to^pollute  mine  ear,  jao  Action  whieh  oMty  floa»- 
^bfise-my  Vision,  -no  kisses — for  they  ane  lewd-^aiid  no  «nticiiig  kttlM, 
which  are  apt'to  steal  ihe  thoughts  into  impnre  Channels." 

^'^ere  can  benotrue  Saxon  blood  in  those  veiiiB9"'«xckdnMd  G^ha, 
with  flashing  eye,  ''  or  had  you  known  and  feit  that  a  Saxon  -mMlank  • 
iiononr  is  aa&tt  in  her  £Dee  ehai^.     Bot  why  «peak  I  thus  to  one^hom, 


i£  jeepotijbe  trae,  gronted  in  her  youth  more  freedom  to  her  lover  ithan 
beseemed  her  to  do  p" 

^^Whttfc  uketai  you,  damselp''  inquired  tfae  nun,  tuming  pale  ;with 
a^ger. 

^^Simpty^  that  your  name  shoold  be  sister  Magdalene,  not  Geneyiere." 

The  recluse  replied  not»  for  she  appeared  Struck  dumb  with  surprise  at 

^the  reyelation  of  a  phase  in  her  former  life  being  thus  unexpectedly 

announced :  nor  had  she  time  to  recover  herseif,  for  at  the  moment  a 

noble  hound  soddenly  appeared  from  among  sorae  brushwood,  and  bound- 

iog  towaards  the  females  directed  the  attention  of  both. 

'*  Good  Lightfoot — noble  fellow  I"  cried  Githa,  forgetting  alike  her 
angerand  the  cause  of  it,  as  ^e  caressed  the  dog,  who  was  joyously 
■careenng  about  her  with  the  air  of  an  intimate  aequaintanca.  '*  Trusty 
friend  !  there  is  ever  good-will  with  thee." 

"Horzihle  beastl"  exclaimed  sister  Genevieve,  drawing  bacL     '^Let 

bim  not  comenear  me.     Of  all  livzng  things  I  bäte  dogs  and  cats — that 

is"  (corvecting  herseif)  '<  with  hate,  if  it  must  so  be  caUed,  such  s^  a 

Christian  may  have  who  has  devoted  herseif  to  the  Service  of  the  holy 

•Saint  Willifred.     Bah !  out  of  my  nght,  thou  monater." 

The  Jast  wcmls,  aceompanied  with  corresponding  action,  was  addressed 
to  the  dpg,  'who  appeared  to  understand  fully  its  import  and  the  fseling 
pfomptii^  it,  as  he  replied  with  a  short  snarl,  revealing  as  he  did  so  a 
.portontous  set  of  teeth ;  then  satisfied  with  that  demonstration,  resumed 
Jbis.j;miabolB  with  Gidia,  who  received  them  with  an  arch  smile,  betraying 
a  touch  of  weak  yanity  at  the  unmistakable  way  with  which  he  showad 
hiapoaference. 

''  Aha !  Lightfoot  hath  nothing  of  the  courtier  in  bim,"  exckdmed  a 

hrns^  good-humoured  voice ;  and  the  Speaker  issued  from  behind  an 

a^jaoent  brake,  in  the  person  of  a  bluff  but  well-looking  man  about  forty 

ysars  of  age.     He  had  a  hawk  upon  bis  wrist,  and  was  otherwise  ao- 

coutred  in  all  points  like  a  falconer.     "  Thou  hast  thy  likes  and  dislikes," 

he  added,  ^' just  as  a  mortal  hath,  but  art  more  honest  in  the  showing  of 

^tbttoa.    iFie  on  thee,  Lightfoot     What !  no  more  respect  paid  to  the 

Ifo^jr  aiater  2    .Heed  bim  not,  sister  Genevieve ;  take  no  exceptions  at 

iüaly  for  'tis  but  bis  dislike  at  stone  walls  and  cloister  makes  bim  distrust 

all  that  dwell  therein." 

^^JSiat  so,  Ivas,  either,"  rejoined  Githa ;  *'  I  live  among  the  ck>isters, 
•aad  yat  »Lightfoot  hates  me  not." 

"  Kight,  wench,"  replied  Ives,  laughing.  "  But  he  knows  thee  for 
«'«rild^thing,  Ihat  k>yes  to  shake  the  dew  from  the  heather  as  well  as 
4ünaelf." 

^/Enough — ua/^y  more  than  enough,  of  this  idle  talk,"  interrupted  the 
«WD^.peenrishly  ;  **  me  are  on  our  way  to  thine  abode,  Ives,  asä.  would 
not  be  detained." 

-'ÜSorsball  y-e  be,  ho^  sister,"  the  fihlconer  assured  her.  ''Keep  the 
ittlMMi  patb,  and  we  will  moetyou  at  the  porch-door  ;  meanwhile,  I  would 
fainshow  Githa  a  plover^s  nest  which  is  here  at  band." 

.  J3mi|,  üdthout  waiting  for  a  permission  he  knew  was  not  likely  to 
lüft  .fnuifee^  the  isdßoner  strodeawaj,  followed  blithely  by  the  joung 
maidecu 
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1 ,  .^^  A  plorer's  nest  in  Norember,"  said  she,  l&nghmg ;  ^^methinks^  Ires» 
there  is  little  to  interest  in  such  a  sight." 

.  **  Hiish !  htish !"  rejoined  Ivcs.  "  I  did  it  but  to  say  my  «ay  out  of 
[hearing  of  yonder  harridan.  Though,  first  of  all,  what  hast  thou  been 
.sayiog  to  her  which  bas  brought  the  blue  spot  upon  bet  saootimonioas 
Inose,  and  the  red  spot  upon  yoar  bonny  cheek  ?'* 

«  She  provoked  me^"  answered  Githa,  "  and  I  reminded  her  of  some  of 
her  past  deeds." 

"  Wheugh  !"  whisüed  the  falconer.  "  Surely  not  her  ancient  wooing» 
with  Willibald !     Why,  wench,  she  will  hold  a  grudge  to  theo  for  life.- ■ 

**  I  care  not." 

"  Pißh !  but  it  was  not  wise,"  rejoined  Ives.  "  I  will  teil  thee  no 
more  gossip,  for  'tis  clear  a  secret  to  a  woman  is  like  barm  in  a  cask;  an 
it  cannot  come  out  o'  the  bung  it  will  hurst  the  staves." 

"  Fear  not ;  I  named  no  names,  and  thou  art  safe.  For  me,  nonght 
stronger  than  a  padlock  could  have  kept  my  Ups  close.  She  would  pro*- 
voke  a  saint,  speaking  out  her  malice  neither  fast  nor  slow,  but  ever  in 
One  low  tone,  enough  to  make  one's  blood  cold." 

"  Well  if  mischief  come  not  of  thy  prating,*'  said  Ives.  "  Stagnant 
water  is  best  not  stirred  up ;  and  I  know  sister  Genevieve  of  cid,  she 
-  forgives  not,  nor  does  she  forget  tili  she  pays  off  all  scores  of  an  afiront. 
.  But  I  have  lured  thee  hither  to  speak  of  another  subject  than  sister  G«ne- 
vieve.  What  it  is  to  have  an  honest  open  countenance !"  and  as  ihe 
falconer  made  the  reflection,  bis  face  assumed  an  air  of  mach  self-satis- 
fiftction  as  he  regarded  Githa  significantly. 

<'  Truly  it  is  a  good  thing,"  remarked  the  maiden.  '^  But  I  pray  tliae, 
Ives,  what  new  virtues  hast  thou  found  in  it  ?" 

*^  Why,  the  lad  Sweene  saw  me,"  continued  Ives,  in  the  same  tdne^ 
.'*  saw  that  he  could  trust  me ;  and  lo !  after  a  two  hours'  acquaintande^ 
hath  he  told  me  the  whole  story  of  his  liking  for  thee,  and  thine"frr 
bim.'*  / 

"  Mine  for  bim !"  repeated  Githa.  '  *'m 

**Ay,  wench;  the  whole  of  it,"  rejoined  the  falooner.  **But  wfcat 
made  bim  the  more  ready  to  put  confidence  in  me  was,  that  he  plaidy 
saw  I  was  a  man  of  skilful  devices,  and  might  help  him  to  gain  a  Bigtit*^ 
thee  at  odd  times." 

"  Why,  Ives,  even  without  thy  help  that  may  he  done,"  ansiMffed 
Githa.  '*  I  have  even  the  lady  abbess's  own  permission  for  him  to  aee  me 
this  day." 

"Ay,  but  such  permits  will  be  rare  I  trow,"  rejoined  Ives.  ^^ilVußt 
me,  ye  will  meet  not  once  'tween  December  and  May  an  ye  aceepimt 
my  good  offices.  Well  for  ye,  lady-kin  mine,  that  there  is  a  friöbd  at 
band  able  and  willing  to  assist  ye.  Sweene  has  already,  and  gladljt,  put 
himself  under  my  guidance  in  the  matter."  v'    ' 

"He  knows  thee  not,  Ives,"  rejoined  Githa,  archly.     ^'Knowinot 
.  how  often  thy  schemes  recoil  on  thine  own  head.     Dost  thou  reinettiber 
thy. last  exploit,  the  visit  to  the  herdsman's  daughter  ?     Ah  !  I#e««^  •' 

"  Pho,  pho  !  the  failure  was  no  fault  of  mine,"  answered  the  listkoiiar« 
)  ^'  Did  I  not  «xplain  it  to  thee  ?     How  that  the  scheme  was  ezeeUtet— ia 
feet,  that  it  could  not  fail  ?"  •  •! . "  .r» i 
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^^^I  kBownot,*'  Said  Githa ;  "  but  if  a  brokei^  head  ib  to  be  thd  proof 
of  success *' 

•  **Come,  come,    do  more,"  interrupted   Ives.      "Nothing  was  ever 
'  be<iter  framed  ;  and  I  could  prove  it  to  thee,  but  that  I  see  yon  ccrrsed 

•  ntm-^Saint  Winifred  forgive  me ! — ^has  set  her  fishy  «yes  upon  us,  atod 
seems  vastly  inclined  to  come  över  and  join  us.     Parewell,  wench  ;  I 

•  most  leave  theo  to  describe  the  plover's  nest  to  sister  Genevieve.  Ho  ! 
ho  !  Humph  !"  checking  his  merriment  as  he  again  saw  the  seveTely 
cntical  eye  of  the  recluse  fixed  upon  them.  "  Who  would  believe  that  a 
Ulan  could  laugh  under  such  a  irosty  influence  as  the  holy  sister  has  fixed 
in  her  countenance !" 

Shrugging  his  Shoulders,    the  burly  falconer  whistled   to  his   dog 

Lightfbot  and  moved  away,  while  Githa  hastened  to  join  sister  Genevieve. 

''Is  this  conduct  of  thine  seemly,  damsel?*'  said  the  nun,  as  they 

entered  Ives's  habitation — a  commodious  and  substantial  building.    "  Fie 

on  thee  to  be  skipping  hither  and  thither  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 

<  strength  and  activity.  A  creature  of  charity,  and  one  well-disposed,  would 
rather  have  stayed  to  aid  my  weak  steps,  but — thank  Heaven  ! — I  still 

'  ean  move  without  thy  help  ;  though  the  day  may  come  yet  when  thine 
own  iailings  shall  make  thee  feelfor  the  infirmities  of  others." 

Githa  had  no  time  for  reply,  for  stepping  into  an  apartment  pointed 
out  by  a  tidy  little  maiden  of  the  house,  Sweene  was  discovered  busily 
vepairing  an  old  cross-bow.     His  back  was  partially  turned  to  the  new 

'- Corners,  so  that  he  saw  them  not.     The  work  on  which  he  was  engaged 

seemed  not  to  his  liking,  or  his  temper  was  not  so  equable  &b  was  his 

'^w6lit,  for  he  threw  the  weapon  aside,  exclaiming,  ^^  'Tis  not  worth  the 

mending,  or  my  hands  have  lost  their  skill.    Everything  goes  across.    As 

ibr  Githa,  I  might  as  well  have  been  nt  the  Land's  End  to  get  a  sight  of 

-'her*     It's  my  belief  she  cares  not  a  jot  for  me,  or  she  had  given  some 

7<t6ken  of  her  seeing  me  as  we  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  nunnery  e'en  now. 
No.  She  cares  not  for  me,  for  had  she  loved  as  I  do,  she  had  feit  of  her- 
seif that  Sweene  had  been  at  band.     It  needs  not  a  score  of  messengers 

?^^tett  the  when,  where,  and  how  a  beloved  object  comes  nigh.     No,  no. 

yKtny  friend  the  falconer  were  to  doubly  hoodwink  me,  I  could  bare  told 

MiIkL  Githa  been  present." 

*'The  clear  sight  of  some  people  is  very  marvellous,"   Said  Githa, 

^^|Nit4tng  her  band  on  his  Shoulder. 

9<n  8weene  started  up  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  at  the  sound  of  her 
Yoice,  and  tuming  round,  was  about  to  pay  more  than  a  mere  formal 

^NoUtation  to  bis  mistress,  when  his  ardour  was  checked  by  the  interposi- 

l^tioii'of  sister  Genevieve's  skeleton-like  band  and  arm,  and  his  eye  rested 

Von  her  forbidding  aspect. 

^wi  To  bis  look  of  inquiry  Githa  answered,  ^'  It  is  so  ordered  that  this 
holy  sister,  by  name  Genevieve,  shall  be  präsent  at  cur  parley,  the  huly 

•:?  abbees  not  having  confidence,  Sweene,  in  thy  discretion." 

Tf;  1  «<  IHflgtie  on  it,''  muttered  Sweene.  "  Yet  sureljr,"  he  added  aloud, 
•*  the  holy  sister  may  fi^ely  gpire  us  leave  to  speak  without  her  hearing, 

•'^at  tte  sucgect  ean  in  no  way  give  her  interest." 

*»*-*♦  As  youpiease,"  replied  the  nun,  bridling.  "The  saints  forbid  I 
should  heed  your  idle  converse.     That  ye  wish  me  fer  from  ye  I  know  ; 
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the  vaiu  ones  ci  the  earth  «ver  abhor  those  near  tkem  that  oliaok  nüh  a 
grave  Observation  their  frivolous  pursuits.  What  you  have  to  auy,  yom^g 
many  say  biv^y,  tbat  we  may  be  gone.'' 

'8he  then  xetired  to  a  coiDer  of  ihe  room,  vhece  she  did  iiot  fiui^  how** 
eyet,  to  watcb  tha  motions  of  the  young  oouple,  whoi,  abeadytCorgettti^ 
herpresenoe,  were  engaged  in  «amest  oonverse.  Sweene  fint  niated 
wfaere  and  how  be  had  diseovered  the  body  of  Gitba's  iäthor. 

^^  And  saw  you  bim  before  tbat  dreadml  figbt  took  place  ?"  she  then 
aflked. 

^'  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man.  '^  He  came  the  night  befose  ctQ  the 
tent  wbere  I  was  lodged  ; — gave  bis  blessing  to  thyself  and  jne,  Ittty  as 
he  Said,  it  might  be  wanting  at  our  marriage  feast,  and  bade  me.smar  to 
tead  thee  well  and  kindiy  should  he  fall  in  the  battle." 

'^  I  have  already  wept  for  bim  as  dead.  Where  didft  thou  bury  ihim, 
Sweene  ?" 

Sweene  was  ölent. 

'^  Thou  oouldst  not  surely  leave  bis  limbs  to  be  tian  by  wdbrea  vand 
caowB?" 

The  yoimg  man  still  hesitated,  debating  with  himself  how  he  ahoold 
answer,  so  as  to  convinoe  Githa  that  he  had  no  eboioe  but  to  laainaihe 
oo?pse  as  he  fouod  it. 

''  Speaky  Sweene,"  lepeated  the  maiden,  turningher  loolc&dl  and  «in- 
quiiingly  upon  him . 

^'  Githa,  we  had  ao  leisuie  to  remove  the  body." 

'^Ifo  leisuiel  leisurei  what!  No  leisure  to  remove  firom  spoil  and 
icguiy  the  remains  of  him  &om  whose  lips  the  blessing  onyon^had 
scaree  died  owe^ !" 

'^  Biear  me,  Githa»  and  then  judge— — — ,"  began  her  lover. 

'^  Thou,  oh  my  poor  father,"  interrupted  the  maiden,  *^  wouidst  aet 
have  left  a  friend  exposed-^unburied,  having  no-^leisore." 

« I  teU  thee,  Githa " 

^^Nay,  peace,  peace.  This  may  not  be  explained  Away«  Seek  Jiat  to 
excuse  that  which  was  not  done,  but  though  the  coldness  of  thy  beart'  ■■  ■  "'? 

^^  You  are  unjust,"  ezdaimed  the  young  man,  bitteiiy.  'M.sweartlH^ 
had  my  life  only  been  in  jeopardy  that  night,  the  sun  had  nensrtshMie' 
ufon  your  fatber's  bc^es.  Nay,  you  must  hear  me,'Mie  added,  as*  Githa 
was  about  to  speak,  looking  half  repentant.at  the  bastiuMS  of  her  iaie 
anger.  ^^  We  were  sent  dbat  night  to  save  4iie  living;  to  resoue  the 
young  Wilstan  fix>m  a  lingering  death ;  wading  ^rough  soenes  .xm- 
sightly,  and  amid  dangers  whlch  every  moment  perilled  our  Jives.  Was 
it  A  time,  then,  for  delay?  Yet  wx>uld  I  had  stayed.behind  aad^ratimar 
perished,  than  Githa  had  thought  me  faint  of  heart." 

^^  Forgive  me,  Sweene,"  replied  Githa,  takii^g  hisliand.  ^.Favgiv« 
ms.  Truly  I  was  wrong  ever  to  fbi^t  the  ^goodness  and  .geatlaocos  ai 
thy  nature." 

The  young  man  replied  not  in  words,*but.sspressedlus  full&^gireoess 
mtk  way  quite  as  oonvinoing,  £[>r,  catching  her  in  bis  arms^  heia^pxiiitcd 
on  her  lips  several  kisses,  so  suddenly  and  with  such  rheartiness  that  tbe 
maidan  had  no  parw«r  to.xeiist»  supposii^  die-had  been  so  di^iposed.  At 
the  dH>und  sister  Genevie^  bounded  into  the  •  middle  of  the  room;  vith  su(i 
alacrity  wluch  for  a  moment  forgot  the  pains  of  cramp  or  sciatica. 
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<<  Let  OB  begone,"  she  gasped ;  <^  begone  instaDtly.  The  air  is  pol- 
lated.  For  thee,  damsel,  severe  indeed  shall  be  the  penance  to  atone 
for  this.  Prepare  tbee  for  a  Levitieal  pimidument.  Thoa  shalt  sit  spi- 
ritaally  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  the  coarsest  of  food  shall  macerate 
thj  dainty  flesh.  Holy  Sunt  Winifred !  what  prayenh— what  ares,  may 
propitiate  tl%ee ! — Abomination  of  abominations !     Faugh !" 

"  You  now  hear,  Sweene,"  said  Githa,  ruefully,  "  what  this  folly  of 
younr  isiikeiy  ix)  bring  npon  me.** 

'^  A  thousand  plagues !"  mnttered  the  yonng  man.  '^  Is  it  that  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon,  volk  fbee  and  sagless,  should  be  spoken  to  as 
one  bcMii  of  tbe  meanest  Threw  ?^ 

*^  Bat  aoodier  Word,  sister  Crenevieve,**  eaid  Githa,  as  the  nun  was 
about  to  advance  and  take  her  arm  ;  ^'  and  that  is,  Sweene,''  turaing  to 
her  lovetj  ^'  to  ask  you  to  forget  the  hasty  words  I  uttered  just  now. 
For  my  excuse,  I  Jbave  been  somewhat  tried  of  late.  Habits  that  suit 
me  not— »diigcmaonB  where  I  sought  them  not — and  griaf  for  my  poor 
fäther — all  weigbing  on  me,  kave,  I  fear,  damaged  my  patience,  and 
made  my  tongue  petulant.  Blame  me  not  too  barshly,  but  bear  with 
me." 

*^  Blame  thee,  Gtiha !"  repiied  Sweene,  his  voiee,  utiially  deep  and 
sonorous,  becoming  musically  soft  as  «  womaa'«,  ^^  Blame  one  who 
is  my  priiiB  as  <weU  «s  joy  \  oae  who  aecepts  the  JoYe  of  a  being 
rüde  and  ifnocant  «s  poor  Sweene!  Wliy,  €rid&a^  when  iw«  wckb 
children  no  higher  thon  my  knee,  Üry  thougiitB  and  aimsweM  eyer 
higher  than  msne.  in  the  streasn,  in  me  GMbj  mad  in  ^hfe-woods,  tiiou 
sawest  beauties  I  saw  noitill  lliou  didst  mark  them  to  me.  In  thesong  of 
the  bird,  aad  in  the  grasshopper's  ehirp,  thou  didst  iiesr  innsic,  whife  I 
heard  Done  save  when  thy-Toice  eharmed  theötlher  sonnds.  And  now 
they  teil  me  tiiou  canst  read, — eanst  spell  out  tfaese  lines  of  Strange 
words,  and  make  lliem  words  such  as  we  Bpeak.  It'is  a  marvel  to  me ; 
and  yet,  unworthy  as  I  am,  she  that  can  do  this  I  call  mtne  ownl"  As 
Gitbk  silently  enjoyed  the  luscious  praise  uttered  in  low  earnestness  by 
her  lover,  and  dreamed  upon'the  tones,  she  was  suddenly  swE&ed  to  a 
disagreeable  consciousness  of  sister  Geneyieve's  presence;,  as  she  started 
fron  the  .toHch  of  the  reeluse's  cold  finger.  ^^  She  awaits  ve,  holy  sister,*' 
said  Sweene,  drawing  his  mistress  away,  however,  while  he  whisypered  in 
her  ear,^  ''  Wien  wilt  tbou  meet  me,  Githa,  and  where,  to  be  freed  of 
this  she-cat  ?   In  the  moming,  or  say  at  the  latest  on  the  morrow  eve  ?* 

*^  That  you  must  even  devise  of  your  own  skill,"  answered  the  maiden. 
**  The  more  so,  that  of  yourself  you  have  shocked  sister  Genevieve,  and 
thereby  cut  short  onr  present  meeting." 

"  Come,  I  will  have  no  whispenngs,'*  put  in  the  mm.;  ^^i^ho  can  teil 
what  plots  yourwicked  natures  may  be  batöbing?  Away  with  me  at 
once,'  damsel,  or  dread  the  heaviett  displeasuie  of  xnaliiy  abbess,  to 
whom  I  must  recount  the  «normity  I  have  faad  to  witness.** 

There  was  nodwig  for  it  bot  to  4iibey ;  flad  Githa,  «wiftk  jBother  ruefiil 
look  at  Sweene,  «oeompanied  Ae  ül-tMupoMd  iilovotaecfrom  the  apart- 
ment;  the  youngmanT^asdingtiiem  rauch  i^gmied,  iSL  bethinking 
himself  of  bis  new  friend--^fee  felconrfs  promifle  to  amitlum  in  obtun- 
ing  an  nninterrupted  interview  widi  las  mifltoeoa  lie  resohred  to  aeek 
liim  out. 
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RHYME    AND    REASON. 
By  G.  W.   Thornbübt. 

THE  JESTBR's  SERMON.  ^ 

^'  Gentle  masters/*  said  the  Jester,  "  though  November^s  chill  and  cold, 
Yet  it  thatches  hut  and  cabin  with  a  roof  of  leafy  gold  ; 

Though  it  freeze  the  birds  to  branches,  and  for  warmth  and  Dot  for  love 
Sends  the  lark  to  seek  through  vapour  the  dim  sun  that  shines  above, 

Yet  beneath  its  snow  and  frostings  lie  concealed  the  buds  of  spring ; — 
Life  and  death  have  thin  divisions,  and  the  green  woods  soon  shall  ring. 

Three  foot  deep  the  path  is  buried,  and  the  nests  are  füll  of  snow, 

All  the  graves  with  white  are  shrouded,  scarce  the  highest  tombstones  show. 

Dead  men  in  their  coffins  frozen ;  hot  tears  freeze  on  coffin  plate ; 
Grave-worms,  too,  lie  still  and  torpid^  fretting  *n)id  the  buried  State. 

Science  may  not  bid  the  spring-tide  sudden  in  the  dark  wood  glow ; 
WeVe  no  spell  with  all  our  wisdom  desert  flowers  to  force  to  blow ; 

King  or  kaiser  may  go  babble,  from  the  sun  their  faces  tum. 
Still,  if  IVe  observed  rightly,  rain  mll  wet  and  fire  will  buro. 

We  may  bind  the  unseen  spirits  hiding  in  the  earth  and  air ; 
Force  tbem,  like  our  unpaid  vassals,  to  perform  our  roeanest  chair ; 

Drag  them  fettered,  turn  and  wind  them,  passive  as  a  broken  steed ; 
Call  them  at  the  beck  of  finger  to  perform  our  will  and  deed ; — 

Yet  we  cannot  make  the  spring  flowers  open  to  this  winter  sun^ 
Nor  when  all  the  brooks  are  frozen  force  them  to  the  river  run. 

^e  may  strut,  and  stare^  and  swagger,  with  the  frown  of  a  stage  god, 
Yet  can  we  with  all  our  science  raise  a  daisy  from  the  sod? 

'We  can  not  with  spell  or  glamour  keep  the  dead  leaves  on  the  trees 
When  November  calls  them  hoarsely  with  the  shrill  blast  of  the  breeze. 

We  may  hire  us  choirs  of  singers,  eunuchs  from  dead  Italy, 

Yet  for  no  crowned  monarch's  bidding  soars  the  lark  aloft  in  glee. 

Monarchs  ma^  lie  worn  and  sleepless,  craving  music  all  the  night, 
Yet  the  nightingale  is  silent,  yielding  nothing  to  bis  might ; 

And  the  owl  will  hoot  unheeding  in  the  palace  gardens  near. 

And  the  dawn  comes  no  whit  quicker,  though  it  might  a  monarch  cheer.'^ 

Benedicite  my  masters,  now  the  Jester*s  said  bis  sav, 

Brother  Francis  speaks  to-morrow,  Brother  Fool  nas  preached  to-day. 

THE  WIND. 

I'vE  Seen  the  summer  breeze  grow  to  a  storm, 

Like  Afrit  in  the  old  Arabian  tale, 

Waxing  in  wondrous  growth,  still  high  and  higher, 

Sprineing  to  life  as  swifll^  as  a  Are : 

A  mignty  spirit,  born  amid  the  gale, 

A  creature  of  no  human  shape  or  form, 

No  red-blood  flowing  through  his  branching  veins ; 

Sbapeless  and  blind,  but  with  a  voice  of  thunder 

That  laughs  when  the  red  clouds  do  split  asunder, 

And  the  blüe  liehtning,  like  a  heavy  rain, 

Pours  flooding  down,  tind  when  to-rest  again 

The  tempest  sinks,  doth  hide  him  in  the  cave  ' 

Of  ocean,and  lost  demons  gaze  and  Vonder 

To  hear  him  in  the  sea's  de^p  dnngeobs  rkve; '  • '• 
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THE  SONG  Or  THE  DRÜNKEN  MONK. 

"  O  wouLD  I  had  an  abbot*s  thirst, 

Albeit  a  simple  monk ; 
Yet  a  bishop  himselfcould  scarce  do  more 

Than  every  night  get  drunk." 
*'  Brother  Francis,  this  must  not  be  : 
You've  dropped  your  red-leafed  breviary.'* 
**  Hie — Jubilate — Domine." 

**  And  if  I  had  that  mighty  thirst 

I  would  often  drain  a  bowl, 
For  an  empty  cup  doth  seem  to  me 

A  body  without  a  soul." 
''  Brother  Francis,  the  litany 
Is  the  other  end  of  the  breviary.** 
*'  Hic— Jubilate— Domine." 

**  I'd  rather  have  a  füll,  füll  cup, 

Though  of  beechen  wood  it  be, 
Than  an  empty  beaker  all  of  gold. 

And  fashioned  curiously." 
"  Brother  Francis,  'tis  not  seemlie 
To  look  upside  down  at  the  breviary/' 
**  Hie — Jubilate — Domine." 

"  I  know  my  psalter  all  by  heart, 

And  the  psalms  I  treasure  up, 
Yet  I  never  look  at  an  empty  skuU 

But  I  think  of  an  empty  cup.*' 
^'  Brother  Francis,  bend  the  knee, 
And  make  the  one  response  with  me.*' 
**  Hie — Jubilate — Domine." 

**  'Memenio  mori^  trusty  Frfere, 

Is  a  motto  fit  for  thee  ; 
But  a  wiser  man  than  Solomon 

Said  *  Memento  bibere.*  ** 
"  Brother  Francis,  the  Holy  See 
Must  hear  of  this  thy  sin  from  me." 
"  Hie— Jubilate — Domine." 

*'  If  I  am  n  saint  and  canonised, 

As  I  shaü  be,  I  wot, 
Build  shrines  for  me  in  Burgundy, 

Where  wlne  fills  many  a  pot." 
**  Brother  Francis,  I  blush  for  thee, 
Repeat  this  single  Ave  Marie." 
"  Hie— Jubilate— Domine.* 

**  The  first  good  miracle  wrought  by  me, 

If  I  had  the  power  divine, 
Would  be  to  make  this  silver  streajn 

Blush  all  at  once  to  wine." 
**  Brother  Francb,  sinners  be 
Exposed  to  dreadful  jeopardy.'' 
•*  Hie— Jubilate— Dominp." 

''There  would  I  bathe  the  livdongday, 

As  in  a  crimson  lake, 
In  hopes  with  belp  of  my  brother  saints 

Thi8  quenchless  thirst  to  slake.*' 
**  Brpther  Francis,  why  gramercy, 
ril  teil  the  whole  fratemhy," 
**  Hio*Jubilate«-D<Hniiie.'' 
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DUBLIN     PUNNING. 

BT  MATTHEW  LTNCB. 

Dublin  society  has  always  beea  famed  for  its  member»  being  addicted 
to  the'practice  of  punning.  And  in  conaeqaenoe  of  so  bcing  charactensed, 
my  readers  should  not  deem  it  as  unsafe  for  persoos  entemig  without 
their  previously  having  buttoned  their  pockets.  To  every  species  of 
witty  indulgence  in  social  lifo  upon  tke  part  of  those  joinvig  in  it  a  grave 
interdict  is  offered  by  the  vinegar-nünded  sober  men  of  imperturbable 
serionsness  ;  and  in  tneir  presence  an  individual  in  sooety  indulging  in 
the  practice  of  punning,  would  be  frowned  bythem  down  to  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  their  severest  condemnation.  Happily,  Dablin  society  is 
almost  quite  free  from  those  musty  sages  who  are  of^XMed'to  its  members 
indulging  in  any  species  of  witticisms.  And  if  any  such  person  should 
raise  bis  bald-pated  and  stupid  old  bead  against  punning  in  Dublin 
society,  some  lively  Miss  of  it,  posaessed  of  a  pair  of  eyes  more  destructive 
to  the  hearts  of  young  men  than  a  covey  of  Dublin  sparrows  on  a  rustic 
expedition  amongst  our  suburban  fields  m  autumn  will  prove  to  a  crop  of 
wheat  growing  in  one  of  these,  will  dispel  the  icy  influence  of  bis  mo- 
roseness  by  some  witty  expresnon  of  her  condemnation  of  his  endeavour- 
ing  to  convert  convivial  haUb  into  churchyarda«  Ptmning  is  the  most 
facile  species  of  wit  ready  to  the  mind  of  the  witty  man  in  society,  and 
in  consequence  we  find  bim  in  it  indulgmg  in  the  ofUondemned  prac- 
tice. If  by  punning  an  individi«d  can  easily  excite  amusement  in  his 
social  companions*  minds,  the  practice  must  be  a  pleasing  source  to  them 
of  innocent  pleasure,  and  givin]^  a  flow  of  happiness  to  die  punster  as  well 
as  to  the  listeners  of  his  witty  sallies  in  the  domains  of  the  pun.  Pons 
excite  laughter  in  society,  and  consequently  their  perpetration  in  it  proves 
as  advantageous  to  its  members.  Indulgence  in  laughter  is  the  modt 
potent  dearer  of  bad  feelings  by  individuals  from  their  hearts.  No  bad 
man  can  indulge  in  a  hearty  la«gh-<--thai  one  whieh  rings  loudly  out 
from  the  depth  of  the  heart ; — ^he  may  smile^  give  a  hysenic  laugh,  and 
seem  to  hide  in  outward  merriment  the  inner  blackness  of  his  heart 
The  ancient  sage  has  remarked — '^  Ingenuas  didiciase  fideliter  artes, 
emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  ^nos  ^"—-surely  laughter  with  learning  is 
equally  powerfiü  in  softening  the  manners  and  removing  the  mental  in* 
capacities  of  men.  In  the  sound  of  a  loud  laugh  to  man  there  is  society; 
and  its  hearer  feels  in  his  mind  and  heart  its  dieerful  and  softening  in* 
fluence.  It  teils  that  a  human  being  is  nigh  to  bim  and  possessed  of  a 
whole  and  kind  heart,  and  in  whom  ne  may  look  upon  as  a  friend.  Tlie 
nightly  assassin  could  not  heartily  laugh — ^the  man  tbirsting  for  reveiige 
would  be  unable  to  smoothly  indulge  in  laughter — or  could  the  individual 
upon  whose  soul  guilt  pressed'  indulge  in  a  deep-hearted  laugh.  Joy  is 
the  State  of  etemal  bliss — mirth  is  its  prototype  on  earth.  The  most 
virtuous  of  human  kind  ave  those  in  wnom  laughter  is  easiest  excited. 
And  cbildren  are  quickly  excited  into  indulgence  in  this  exhibitioii  of 
joyfulness  of  heart.  Caesar  feared  Cassius  by  reason  of  bis  not  possesGing 
the  faculty  of  rightful  laughing:.  Our  people  are  always  feaiful  of  a 
dark  man^  as  Caesar  wisely  would  be  in  Im  tima.     Oor  people  always 
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anocisie  öheerfbhiess  ftiäk  goodness  of  beart,  as  instanced  in  a  commen- 
dsäon  of  oor  Tirtiious  soyereign  addressed  to  the  writer  bj  a  young  Irbh 
güi^  on  tbe  oocasioii  of  the  Qneen's  visit  to  DnbKn,  in  these  words :  ^*  She 
likal  ier  because  she  was  agreeable  like  her  mother."  Pitt  well  said, 
*^  He  wtMild  not  give  a  fig  for  a  man  who  could  not  talk  nonsense ;"  and 
i«f  ao  speakiog^  he  meant  no  dooht  as  to  persons  indulging  in  canyersation 
canatUre  of  loud  laughter.  Langhter  removes  leanness  and  induces  health. 
Aad  mirtfa  and  wisdom  are  mentally  associated  in  our  minds;  And  the 
Ytim  to  peiions  indulging  in  langhter  ha«  been  well  goaged  by  a  writer 
in.  prodaiming  that  the  most  unprofitable  day  a  man  passes  is  that  one 
in  wfaUi  he  ha»  not  onoe  laughed.  Laughter  is  an  indication  of  physical 
as^weil  aa  mental  health ;  and  suffering  from  pain  or  grief  will  prevent 
our  mdK%ing  in  langhter,  so  pnnning  being  causittye  of  langhter  is  a 
prooliee  commendable  to  men  indulging  in  it.  Humour  seems  to  be  more 
rei&hedthan  wit  in  England,  but,  contrariwise,  the  Irish  are  more  addioted 
tOfwit  ihan  humour.  Wit  is  an  advantageous  accomplishmentr,  being 
poiMSsed)  li^  an  individual  in  bis  mixing  in  private  and  public  society : 

Wit  a  diamond  brought 

And  cut  bis  bright  way  through. 

Ovar  Dubhn  Citizens,  in  public  and  private  life,  are  addioted  ta  the 
poetice  of  punning.  No  matter  how  serious  may  be  the  business  a ' 
Dublin  Citizen  is  engaged  in  transacting,  he  will  not  refrain  in  its  tran9- 
aetion  fiom  indulgence  in  punning.  Even  the  lying-in-state  of  a  corpse 
in»  Dublia  protects  not  those  around  it  from  the  hearing  ihe  pun  bmng 
iodulged  in^  at  the  eacpense  of  the  dead  person.  It  is  related  of  a  citiaen 
pf  Jbrdand'&  metropolis,  on  bds  wife's  death,  and  at  her  wahe,  lying  döwn 
bcpito  hrr  waking  corpse,  whieh  t^ough  then  silent  yet  in  life  oontained 
a  taogue— ^  per^t  da^r,  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  to  hi»  friends 
aBOOEkd  him  in  the  fun^real*  Chamber,  <Hhat  he  wonld  have  oneguiet  night 
mijk  hev  before  she  was  buried/'  On  another  equally  dismad  ocoasion,  a 
swmving  wif»  of  a  Dublin  hnsband  thns  punningly  proclaimed  to  bor 
mßkmg  fiiends  around  her  in  the  chamber  of  death,  in  putting  down  the 
UMlexiala  fbr  causing  a  good  fire  lighting  up  in  bis  presenee — ^*  he  was^ 
fifiKBsys  fbnd  c^  a  good  fire,  fire  eveiiasting  to  bis  sowl."  A  barristw 
moetnig  another  one  in  our  metrc^lis,  adked  bim — ^'^Did  he  hear  of 
jbisr  aen'a  robbery  ?"  when  he,  notwithstanding  bis  melancholy  query, 
fiKotioasly  inqmred  of  bim,  ^^  Who  did  he  roh  ?"  A  pun's  perpetration 
by  «k  Dobhn  dtioen  will  be  a  balm  to  a  wounded  feeling  when  no  other 
i^pplication  would  be  effective  for  its  relief,  as  proved  in  the  case  of  oor 
venpndde  Lord  Plunket,  as  related  in  that  most  interesting  and  amusing 
b#dk:of  Charles  Phiüips's,  ^*  Curran  and  bis  Contemporaries,"  on  bis  bemg 
Jümeb  annoyed  ai-Lord  Campbell  being  thrust  into  the  Irish  chancellor^ 
düp^against  bis  wisbes  by  ms  old  allies  the  Whigs,  meetine  a  friend  on 
tha-  day  that  Lqrd  Campbell  was  expected  to  reach  Ireland,  and  whick 
was*  %'  botsteroos  one,  who  endeavoured  to  console  die  chagrined  ex-- 
(äiaiioeilor  by  proclaiming  to  him,  as  to  Lord  CampbelFs  appointment^ 
f^  ti^  lie  mnst  be  made  sick  of  bis  promotion  by  bis  passage,'*  when  Loid 
Plunket  facetionsly  rejoined,  in  saying,  "Yes,  but  it  won't  make^bim 
ilwowup  the  Seah:* 

Oor  jiadioial  bench  is  choraoterised  by  its  members'  penchanit  ftr 
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pimoing.    Earl  Norbuiy,  as  judge,  was  ever  ponning  winkt  sHtiiig  oa 
t^'e  bench ;  and  eyen  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  dl  luf  judicial  Itfe 
Would  the  praotice  of  punniog,  in  a  most  unseemly  way,.aot  be  relihr< 
qpshed  by  that  most  daring  of  political  profligates.     In  a  oase  ia  the ; 
Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  over  which  he  presided  as  cfaief  justice^  in 
pronouDcing  judgment  as  to  a  '*  Writ  of  Right,"  his  penchant  for  pun«« . 
ning  was  thus  plainly  evmced  in  thus  saying :  ''  That  it  was  qmte  insaf- 
ficient  for  the  demandant  in  a  writ  of  right  to  saj,  ^  we  claimed  by 
desoent;'  that  would  be  a  shrewd  answer  for  a  sweep  who  had  got  inta 
YQur  house  by  Coming  down  the  chimney :  '  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  get 
mto  my  house' — '  I  got  in  by  descent.'     Fadlis  descensui  avemig  and  ^ 
this  would  be  an  easy  and  sweeping  way  of  getting  in."     This  pnffing  . 
judge,  meeting  a  friend  in  Dublin,  who  related  to  him  of  bis  having  shot 
a  large  number  of  bares  in  a  recent  sporting  excursion,  when  bis  lordahip 
facetiously  proclaimed  to  him,  with  an  irreverent  exclamationy  ^.^  that  he 
must  have  been  firing  at  a  wig"     An  Englishman,  an  Irish  oflb^ial,  in 
Company  with  Norbury  in  Dublin,  was  describing  how  in  England  skaters 
made  use  of  bladders  in  skating,  for  their  protection  agsunst  accidents  in 
falling,  when  the  facetious  judge  proclaimed  to  him,  in  comic-seriousnesSy 
"  that  was  what  they  called  hletherumskate  in  Ireland."    Lord  Norbury 
perceiving  a  coal-dray  proceeding  along  a  streetway  in  Dublin  loaded 
with  a  Single  bag   of  coke,  proclaimed  as  to  its  load — *'  Coke  uponi 
lAuletonJ' 

A  late  erudite  Irish  judge,  a  successor  in  the  judicial  chür  of  Lord 
Norbury,  of  punning  and  political  notoriety,  was  steadily  addicted  to  the  ; 
practice  of  punning,  and  would  be  prouder  of  deliverin^  from  the  beoch*  . 
pun  than  a  sound  legal  judgment.  This  eloquent  judge,  whilst  aceoav* , 
panying  a  daughter  of  bis,  in  Walking  through  our  metropolis,  meeting  i 
with  a  friend,  stopped  to  conyerse  with  him,  and  as  he  was  just  tlien 
retiring  from  a  cattle  show  at  the  Dublin  Society,  their  oonTersatioii  waaiji 
wholly  engrossed  by  graang  topics  ;  and  in  consequeoce  of  ihm  verdaiit  \ 
disquisitions,  the  friend  of  the  judge  apologised  to  Ins  daughter  för  JM%!; 
uninteresting  conversation  upon  topics  so  distasteful  to  her  mind ;  whei^n 
immediately  ^e  leamed  judge  gainsayed  bis  opinion  of  the  non-iateceel^ff 
ing  character  of  their  conversation  to  bis  {Mretty  daughter,  by  proclaiiriiiig^j 
— '^  Not  at  all,  she  is  partial  to  htLshandry^  And  this  judge^  b^Wt'i 
asked  by  a  legal  friend  bis  opinion  as  to  tibe  capabilities  of  the  lom.^ 
masters  in  Chancery,  facetiously  aroided  giving  any  opinion  re8peol^a^p^' 
their  masterly  qualifications,  by  facetiously  prodaiming  to  him  that.  ^}m 
was  no  judge  of  the  old  mmtersP  ...   „;> 

Curran,  the  Erskine  of  our  bar,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  pawung.^^ 
in  addressing  Lord  Cläre,  as  chancellor,  in  our  Chancery  Coiurt,  wbooef« 
disrelish  of  Curran  was  so  intense  as  to  cause  by  its  continnal  diaplay  ^oa'> 
bis  part  the  diminution  of  bis  professional  emoluments  to  the  amo|Uii  fit . 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  perceiving  bis  playing  with  a  dog  beside  bosa  W 
the  bench,  in  contempt  for  him,  suddenly  ceased  addressing  bis  lordsbdpki 
when  Lord  Cläre  said  to  him,  ''  Why  don't  you  proceed,  Mr.  CuixaftPw 
And  he  immediately  thus  rejoined,  saying,  ^'  I  thought  your  lord^kJ^t 
were  in  consultation !"  .  .   .    ' 

This  great  advocate,  in  Walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DuUiiit  ia 
peasing  by  the  residence  of  a  legal  friend,  saw  a  nurse  with  a  child  ia  her 
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a^>m%  ääd  a  number  of  children  around  her,  stan^g  at  the  gate  leadiä^  - 
to  it;  lie  Stopped  at  it,  and  inquired  from  her  r^rdin^  his  fhend^s  v^e^ 
hctaldiy  ttnd  8s  to  the  precise  number  of  her  children,  and  on  being  Ui* 
{öMeä  by  ^18  8<$rvant-maid  of  their  number  bein^thirteen,  he  facetiousiv 
observed:  ^'Oh!  a  jury!  and  this  (loöking  at  the  baby  in  her  arms)  is' 
the  orier  of  the  court." 

'Limdy  Foot,  a  successful  tobacconist  of  the  cily  of  Dublin,  the  inventor . 
aüd  hktrodücer  to  public  sale  of  the  &mous  Insh  snufiT  namied  **  Black- 
gtiftrd,''  on  his  being  about,  as  it  is  termed  in  Dublin  language,  setting 
upU  C&rriäge,  requested  from  Curran  a  motto  for  his  vehicle,  when  Curran 
iriittiediately  supplied  him  with  the  Latin  one  of  "  Quid  tides  V  which 
being  read  as  English,  conveys  a  pun  upon  the  tobaceonist's  calling.  This 
was  a  like  witticism  to  that  of  Lord  Erskine,  conveyed  by  him  to  the  tea- 
merchfllQt  of  London  on  his  asking  him  for  a  motto  for  a  particular  tea- 
ehest,  when  he  immediately  proposed  for  it  to  him  the  Latin  phrase, 
"  Tu  döces !  '*  which  in  translation  conveyed  a  pun,  *'  Thou  tea^ 
ehest  r 

Curran  being  informed  by  a  friend  regarding  the  weeping  of  a  certain 
Irish  judge  in  court,  in  denying  the  fact  of  his  weeping,  confessed  "  that 
though  he  did  not  weep,  he  certainly  had  a  drop  in  Ms  eye  /*  the  pun  is 
conveyed  in  the  phrase  "  a  drop  in  his  eye,**  which  is  a  cant  phrase  in  Ire- 
land  expressive  of  an  individual's  inebnation.  Curran  being  informed  of 
a  friend  of  his  having  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  medicine,  punninffly 
e^clumed  to  him  of  this  person,  '<  That  his  throat  ought  to  be  called  Filf- 
latte."  (Pill-lane  is  the  Billingsgate  of  Dublin.)  A  fnend  of  our  great 
advoeäte  meeting  him  in  our  metropolis  who  sported  a  new  wig,  ab- 
surdly  asked  him  as  to  his  perceivins  anything  ridiculous  in  it,  when  he 
faüft^iotlidy  prodaimed  to  him,  <<  Nothing  but  the  Aeodf." 

Even  on  the  field  of  duel  \i\spenchant  for  punning  would  be  visible  in 
h^,'  a^  appeared  in  his  duel  with  Bob  Egan,  a  notorious  barrister  of 
OEtinäi^d  day  of  legal  practice  in  Ireland;  on  fighting  Bob  having  taken 
d^füberate  aim,  and  fired  before  his  time  at  his  antagonist,  Curran,  and 
nAäüfed  hiin,  he  proclaimed  to  Curran  as  to  his  honour  being  satisfied,  and 
"waiFi^ving  the  gi*ound,  when  immediately  Curran  facetiously  called  out 
tc^hitiä :  "  Coihe  back,  until  I  have  had  a  shot  at  your  honour"  (Our 
cdinftlrymim,  vemacularly,  was  a  superior  individual  in  his  countrymen's 
oj^f^riionj  by  their  application  to  him  of  the  term  honour,  as  ^'  his  honour," 
«*j^d!tf  honöurr) 

"^And  ievto  illness  could  not  suppress  his  punning  propensity,  as  in- 
stanoed  in  his  rejoinder  to  his  physician,  whilst  attending  him  towards 
the' reMoving  a  great  cold  from  infiicting  him,  said  to  this  facetious 
\Bi¥hf^*.  **  Mr.  Curran,  you  seem  to  cough  with  difficulty  ?"  when 
OiiMui  lininediately  said  to  him,   <'  That's  wonderful,  I  was  pracUsing 

Svdft,  our  great  satirist,  deemed  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
g^reaf  talents  indul^ng  in  punning  in  Dublin  society,  as  instanced  in 
these^wö  classical  puns  of  his  :  A  lady  in  his  society  having  thrown  down 
a^flddte'  by  'a  bmsh  of  her  mantle  against  it,  he  exclaimed  to  her, 
^*  Mantua,  vse  miserse  nimium  vicina  Cremonae."  And  finding  in  hiä 
^<Äi  XJCTI.  O 
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mxneiy  aa  «Iderlj*  gettdeman  havii^  loct  bis  teectackfl  «pon  aa  eroniiig 
«m  wmch  k  was  vainingy  he  facetiouslj  eoiUKMed  him  xsjfoa  tfae  lost  ^ 
bis  fflaflies  by  sayiog  to  him,  tbat  i£  the  rain  eontinutd  powrni^  all  ai^t 
im  uodidfiod  tMm  ia  tbe  matomg;^  and  quoiing  in  eaaßtamldan  of  Ms 
propbetie  intiiiMdiioii  the  worda  of  tbe  Boman  satinst,  '*  Noete  pUik  totd, 
— ^i«deuQt  speciacula  mane." 

In  Trinify  CoUege, fdlows  and  studenta  art  addioted  to  tbapfactioe  of 
ptmnDg ;  ut  üctf  the  pnn  is  reliahed  hj  aU  tbose  who  co«e  «adiim  tbe 
walk  Ol  OUT  universitj.  A  pan't  perpetration  by  a  Student  «t  an  eaam- 
BAtkm  in  opht  College  waM  rescue  bin  from  preWous  condemnatioa  o£  bis 
eacamineTy  and  save  bim  from  caution.  A  witty  feUew  of  Old  Trinii^, 
fittding  a  Student  at  an  exavinatioa  unable  to  solve  a  question  fpoposed 
for  ins  Solution  by  bim  from  Eluclid's  geometry,  advised  Ue  harmig  le- 
course  to  the  plates  to  assist  him  in  his  diffienlty,  wbea  he  soivovfully 
prodaimed  the  impossibility  of  bis  d(»ng  so  by  saying,  ''  I  ao»  aheady 
dukedT  A  yoeafeUcw  of  thename  of  Fortune,  whoae  answeBiiig  prored 
at  a  dread  fellowship  ezamination  in  Trinity  College  of  a  most  disastroos 
idiavaeter  in  respeet  to  bis  <^nces  for  obtaining  tbe  then  ol^eet  of  bis  ^se 
ambition,  in  consequenoe  obtained  as  a  punning  appendage  to  bis  nasse 
tbe  affiz  of  ^'Mis" — and  so  was  in  fiiture  termed  by  edlegiaiui  Mm- 
fortuae. 

At  an  Lotion  in  our  College,  wbereat  our  Trinity  h(SfA  bebave  wilb<a 
degree  of  riotous  vivacity  scsffcely  cveditable  to  sob^-muded  individaiis, 
puoning  is  rife.  On  one  occasion,  a  distingmshed  sebolar  ef  tbe  beuse  of 
the  aame  of  C^Mea  was  addressing  the  eleetors  ia  tbe  gaeat  bril  of  «wr 
eoUege,  and  continuiag  to  do  so  for  a  more  lengtbened  period  tkan  was 
]4easmg  to  the  mind  of  a  stud^it  who  was  listening  to  mit  on^aan,  wben 
ne  exdaimed,  in  bis  bearing,  in  tbe  words  of  the  po^  Tkgil-«^  OIU! 
jAm  satisT* 

A  roiigh  clowni^  Student,  with  a  brogue  on  bis  tongue  you  eeold  bwtg 
yoor  bat  upon»  ttanslated  the  words  '*  pubhcam  viUam,"  appeanng  in  a 
passage  ^  one  of  the  ovations  of  Cicero*— a  puhäe  kouse  /---«ad.  so^  te  lais 
disaster  he  unconsciously  blundered  forth  a  pun.  ' 

A  studemt  at  a  Trinity  examiaati^i  wittily  excusedhis  wvoag  pfonof- 
eiation  of  the  term  nimirum  to  bis  ezaminer,  by  quotiag  tbe-  liaa  'of 
Horace,  eommencing  **  JVi  mirum,^^  and  wbich  proclaims  ^'  A«  Cloüdiis 
ialone  being  cognisant  of  ni  ntirum,*' 

A  rustic  Latinist,  a  Student  of  our  College,  at  an  exammation>  thus 
xtend^red  the  well-known.  lines,  "  Exegi  monumentum  aere  pesenaiiii^'«-^ 
'*  I  eai  a  monument  harder  than  brass ;"  wben  his  facetious  eiaminer 
prodaimed  to  him — *<  V&u  would  just  answer  for  our  Commotu,^  And 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Doctor  Troy,  a  late  Boman  CatheMc 
Arehbishop  of  Dublin,  in  its  passuig  foy  tbe  front  of  Tiimty  CoUege^.a 
Student  who  was  looking  on  at  the  melancholy  spectade  fisuselioiisfy  ex- 
daimed: '^Fuic  JUn/m^^Troy  was." 

The  splendid  buil<Ung  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Cdlege  Green,  prenotis 
to  its  being  cony^rted  into  a  great  money  sale,  was  our  Farliament  Houstd, 
wbich  it  never  will  again  be,^  in  consequence  of  our  coatinual  distaiitm^  in 
tbe  year  1794  presented  a  pwfect  specimea  of  lonic  architectuse ;  but 
subsequently  the  Irish  peers,  in  bad  taste,  gave  Orders  to  the  fisunous  Lnsh 
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arobitect  Gaudon  io  erect  an  entranoe  to  the  Honee  of  Lords  after  the 
CoiiiitliiftB  Btyh  of  architecture,  who  perfomied  this  aUotted  iaak  with 
tsXky  nijacftaxuse,  as  was  well  portrayed  in  bis  answer  to  a  fop^.wlio  was 
yiemiag  tke  yortico  he  was  erecticg  as  its  cover^  on  iaquinng  from  hün 
mhai  style  of  aechii^cture  might  be  this  portioo,  when  he  facetiouslT,  io 
«nger,  prodaimed  to  him,  *'  Why,  wbat  order  of  architeotuve,  äraer  of 
ihe  House  oi  Lords,  aod  be  d-— d  to  them." 

A  poor  Irish  barrister,  whose  frequency  of  convt  atteudance  and  few- 
jMfs  of  briefs  to  bis  brotber  barristers  became  oMects  of  mirthful  eon- 
sideratioDy  received  from  them  the  appellation  of  Counsellor  J^ecessity, 
hy  reasen  of  the  legal  apothem — "  Necessitas  Dullau  legem  habet" 

J^  mighüy  Lish  barrister  being  engaged,  in  society,  in  discossiiig 
aoma  dispnted  te^c  with  a  prosy  brotber  of  the  borsebair,  hearing  the 
latter  proclaim  '^  that  he  would  put  bis  argnment  in  a  untdiell,"  ex- 
chdmeN^  ^*  Tben  it  must  be  in  a  cocoa^nut  sheU,^^ 

An  Irish  barrister,  in  Walking  in  Company  with  a  prolessional  brother, 
was  aiked  by  bis  companion  as  to  the  sbape  of  waistcoat  he  should  re- 
eoBimend  bis  ordering  from  bis  tailor,  when  ne  immediately  recommended 
Ims  ordering  a  ^«^ro^i^- waistcoat." 

A  fleEtoBt^minded  Irish  barrister,  £rom  whose  mouth  a  puu  proceeding 
woold  be,  in  the  opnion  of  bis  friends,  almost  an  impossibility,  who  now 
hM§  mÜL  great  credit  to  himself  and  8er?ice  to  the  crown  a  high  colo- 
•smI  positioBy  on  a  friend  to  bim  eomplaining  of  the  conduet  of  the  late 
Ms.  O'Coonell,  in  re£|>ect  to  not  obtainin^  the  retum  of  a  rieh  London 
aerehai^  as  representatite  £or  Carlow,  to  whom  he  held  out  most  san- 
guine  hopes  of  bis  retum,  deeming  bis  laying  out,  towards  obtaining  the 
honour  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  2000/.  as  a  safe  specula- 
iion,  but  keeping  the  money  in  bis  safe  would  faave  proved  a  safer 
course  to  him,  when  he  facetiously  admitted  to  him  "  that  he  made  a 

EriFsn  in  Lcnidon  eur  DubUn  dtizen  wül  not  cease  practising  punning, 
«0  inataneed  in  the  case  of  an  Irish  peer  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Aot  oi  Union,  in  proceeding  along  a  street  in  the  Englisb  metropoHs, 
femmimg  a  weU-known  Dublin  beggar  seeking  ahn»  by  the  side  of  the 
A^  trodden  by  lüm,  and  asking  bis  reason  for  leavixig  Dublin,  when  he 
Auielioas]^  pveelaimed  to  the  Hi&mian  nobleonan — *^  The  Union  brought 
4M  aU  here." 

L.  In  our  Tbeatfe  Royal,  &equently  puns  prooeed  &om  the  residents  of  the 
z«giQii  of  the  gods.  The  poet  Mooce,  being  in  this  theatre,  and  receiving 
m  ^heer  of  appcobation  firom  bis  admiring  countrymen  present  with  him 
in  the  theatro,  a  joUy  upper-gallery  resident  called  for  a  "  Utile  snoreJ^ 
On  aoother  occasioii,  in  this  theatre,  a  careless  Dublin  actor,  whilst 
pb^Fing  the  character  of  young  Norval  in  ''Douglas^"  commenced  the 
utelUmown  Norval  speech  by  conveying  in  bis  pronunciation  the  idea  of 
liia  name  of  Norval  departing  from  him  when  he  left  the  Grampian 
JBtMÜkf  a  qmck-witted  jelly  upper-gallery  boy  loudly  demanded  of  him — 
^What*6  yoiir  name  in  Thomas-streetf*'  (His  resideace  was  tben  in 
Xhomas-streei— « ttreet  of  DuUin.) 

The  poor  and  abgect  in  our  metropolis  are,  though  low  their  conditions 
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may  be,  adcBcted  to  the  practice  of  punning.  A  beggar  asking  akni 
irom  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  streets  of  our  me^ropäii,  was '  ÜAdr  }^ 
him  ön  doing  so'to  go  to  the  poor-hoose,  ezclaimed  in  inniT  to  liis  distnal 
Order — ''  It  is  apoor  place !"  And  a  shopman  in  one  of  Dublin'«  abops^ 
finding  a  man  who  nad  been  despatched  by  him  for  change  of  a^^in 
retum  without  his  having  obtained  it,  in  saying  to  him  "he -aev^ 
had  change,"  this  poor  man  prochdmed  to  him  "  that  he  wooid  nerer 
find  any  change  with  him." 

Our  Dublin  Citizens,  by  blundering  words  or  acta,  cause  pnna  beGoming 
present  to  our  mind's  eye. 

A  Dublin  attomeys'  militia  corps,  in  being  put  through  drill  in  the 
Dublin  Phoenix  Park,  were  ordered  to  charge  by  their  commandant, 
when  they  simultaneously  drew  from  their  pockets  memorandum-books^ 
and  wrote  down  in  them,  6s.  8d. 

A  wealthy  illiterate  Dublin  Citizen,  in  breakfasting  in  a  aabarban 
locality  with  a  friend,  in  a  parlour  firom  which  an  occupier  of  it  oould 
eommand  a  view  of  a  lawn,  upon  which  cows  were  graang,  when  hc(^ 
wishing  to  say  something  sentimental  to  bis  daughters,  who  were  present^ 
exclaimed  with  a  poetle  felicity  of  illustration  to  them — "  How  pritty  'tia 
to  see  the  kettle  (cattle)  greasing  (gprazing)  on  the  lawn."  This  assertioii 
öf  bis  must  have  thrown  a  damper  upon  bis  chances  of  gaining  the  hearte 
of  the  young  ladies — though  it  was  not  one  likely  to  throw  eoid  waür 
lipon  their  afiections ;  still  he  had  something  more  substantial  than  pd^Cie 
sentlmentality  to  plead  in  behalf  of  bis  obtainment  of  the  female  heaHv 
in  bis  possession  of  a  good  bank-book.  And  England's  great  saürie 
poet  says : 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  mammon  wins  the  way  where  seraphs  might  despair.  ^ 

The  pun  in  action  would  be  perpetrated  in  the  days  of  sedan  chain  m 
OUT  city,  by  our  metropolitan  wags,  in  hurrying  by  old  ladies  Walking  in 
our  streets,  loudly  saying,  "By — your — ^leave;  by — ^your — leave;"-^ 
ph«se  used  by  o«r  late  sedan  chair-men,  in  bcgging  pawengers  getting: 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  their  sedans  might  proceed  along  the  pathway.   ' 

Jackey  Barrett,  an  eccentric  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  spent  m<Mt 
of  bis  time  inside  the  College  boundaries,  the  most  ignoran^  leafnei 
man  of  bis  age,  blundered  out  a  pun  thus — in  chargpbg  a  Student  of  cot 
College  calling  out  "  sweep,"  being  in  disparagement  of  himself,  and  thn 
person  denying  that  he  so  styled  the  dirtg  fellow,  he  exclaimed  trRna« 
phantly — "  That  there  was  no  other  sweep  in  the  place  at  the  time  bift 
himseyfl" 

A  blundering  gentleman,  a  Citizen  of  Dublin,  unconscionsly  puBM^ 
in  proclaiming  to  bis  friends  as  to  the  destruction  of  a  pair  of  bis  bodtti^ 
in  these  words :  "  His  boots  were  destroyed  by  keeptng  them  so  long  ok 
kis  handsJ*  On  aiiother  occasion  this  simple-minded  individual  nnoon^ 
sciously  punned;  being  requested  by  friends  he  met  in  a  Dublin  tavdiai^ 
on  his  leaving  them,  to  annonnce  to  them  on  reaching  where  the  dock 
was  in  the  hall  the  hour,  he  thus  complied  with  their  request  on.-4iB 
reaching  seeing  the  clock,  in  saying — **2%e  clock  hos  Struck  'three 
gentlemen  in  the  hall"    And  he  nirther  punned  in  relating  to  bis frieüdB 


l^^wri<|^.Aecident -whloh  happenedto  hitn  by  a£ag  falliisg  ^ppn  bis  Jeg 
ifä  au^äeot  in  onx  cUty,  in  cons^uence  x)£  wbich  he  was.  qblige4  to  ke^ 
{jOb^doörft  lor  two  weeks,  saying — **  That  a  üag  feil  oa  h^s  leg  i^  Fowi^^ 
^e^  B-Tiähelay  under  üfor  afortnight" 

ü  ^The  Sublin  people  thus  acted  a  piiii  on  the.  occiirrenc^  of  tbe  fiinert^ 
nfi  Lord  ClarOj  already  alluded  to,  in  their  tbrowing  dead  ccuts  uppn  bi^ 
foffin»  ia  consequence  of  bis  baving  said,  in  regard  to  Irisb  malcontents^ 
ibat  be  would  make  tbem  tarne  as  cats;  an  ocouirence  tbus  properly 
flhided  to  in  these  verses : 

Cold  is  the  heart,  and  still  this  voice, 

Whilst  round  thy  sacred  urn 
Rapine,  and  fraud,  and  guilt  rejoice, 

But  truth  and  virtue  moum. 

..  Dublin  possessed  in  tbe  gifted  preacber  Keogh  as  witty  a  clergyman 
MH  did  London  in  her  famous  witty  dean,  Sydney  Smith.  A  friend  of 
liis  meeting  bim  in  a  street  of  our  metropolis,  inqnired  of  bim  in  respept 
to  the  bealtb  of  bis  fatber,  wbose  calling  was  the  bumble  one  of  a  ^^f&n- 
floaker,  and  be  immediately,  with  seeming  solemnity,  proclßimed  tp  bis 
^ef — f'  That  he  iaßzst  workingfor  dea^  ;"  and  in  consequenoe  of  bis 
90  saying,  bis  &iend  burried  to  bis  fatber's  r^idence,andon.bis  reafbiqg 
it^  be,  to.  bis  joy,  saw  bis  fatber  busy  making  cofläns,  and  perceiyed  the 
^tticism  of  bis  gifted  son  in  bis  previoas  seemingly  melancboly  intif 

*.  :At  the  conyivial  board  in  Dublin  a  punner  bas  a  greater  opportunijiy 
and  materials  for  punning  than  in  any  other  locality  would  be  voucbsafcä 
to  bim.  Tbe  punning  Dublin  diner-out  is  resolute  in  tbe  perpetration 
of  tbe  pun  at  the  convivial  board — be  will  mention  to  a  companion  of  the 
festive  table  taking  wine  with  a  pretty  girl,  wbo  bas  been  belped  to  port 

iiiine,  ^f  That  Miss Supports  bim ;"  sbould  be  take  notice  of  a  con- 

pimsli  brother  seeking  carrots  from  a  helper  of  them,  immediately  the 
Utter^s  attention  is  drawn  by  bim  to  tbe  vegetable-seeker  in  bis  proclaim- 
M^— "  That  Mr.  — —  is  vocative  caret  {carrot)f  and  sbould  be  per^ 
x»iYe  tbe  fish  plaice  at  tbe  dinner- board,  immediately  be  asks  for  some 
.tf  ^s  fish,  and  in  doing  so  proclaims  to  bis  host,  <^  That  be  is  glad  to 
jfcoad  at  Imigtb  a  good  plaice  {place)  £br  bis  ^cceptance."  He  will  con- 
;giatüdate  a  juvenile  companion  of  tbe  dinner-table  on  tbe  beer  not  being 
&  little  tart^  notwithstanding  bis  relisb  for  tarts  ;  to  anotber  juvenile 
<iampanion  of  festive  scene,  on  perceiving  a  servant-man  removing  a  cover 
iGrom  a  dish,  be  will  propose  the  conundrum  of  '<  Wby  is  the  servant-man 
removing  the  disb-cover  like  a  fox-bunter  ?"  and  finding  bim  unable  to 
ihdrethe  difficulty  of  answering  tbe ^]|uestion,  proclaims  its  Solution  to 
ibdm  with  solenmity — <'  Because  he  is  drawing  die  cover."  To  a  neigb- 
lioniing  companion  of  the  prandial  scene  be  will  express  bis  relisb  for 
Ctoinness's  porter,  procliuming  at  tbe  same  time  to  bim  bis  reason  for  bis 
taste  in  tbis  respect — "  as  be  avoids  a  watery  hier  {beery^  He  will 
iriumph  over  a  pompous  companion  of  the  convivial  board  wbose  proge- 
HBÜbor  was  in  the  grocery  line,  on  bis  baughty  enunciation  of  bis  opinion 
<m  some  question  of  the  day,  by  proclaiming  to  him,  "  That  be  would 
not  give  9kfig  for  bis  raisins  (reasons)  upon  it."    Sbould  bis  host's  bouse 
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fOBO&m  two  knoekers  to  Hb  door,  he  will  proelaim  to  Um  maoSägt  Mb  ooo^ 
idvial  oomnNuid — **  That  he  ke^  Ins  door  hj  dmMe  enibry  ;*  rfiouid  he 
at  ihe  festive  beard  peroeiye  a  brotihw  guest  being  kdped  t^  eecU^-sanoe, 
he  will  immediately  intimate  to  him  his  hope  of  its  raioi^  in  eonsnmp- 
tion  by  him  the  cockiei  of  his  heart  ;**  if  sone  matter<if«>faet  gendeman 
at  the  fesiihre  board  wÜh  him  shoold  express  his  &approbattoa  of  bis  oon* 
ttant  praetice  of  punning,  he  will  immediatelj  prodaim  to  him  that  he 
would  have  given  in  society  no  gtiorter  to  Lamb  (C.  Liamb  was  a  constant 
practiser  of  punniDg),  and  in  order  to  punish  his  anti-wi^  fnend  for  his 
temerity  in  condemning  his  piinning,  relates  of  Leigh  Hunt  telling  of 
Lamb,  on  a  certain  occasion  in  playing  whist  pereeiving  his  partner  with 
very  soiled  hands,  exclaiming  to  hun--*-''  If  dirt  wem  tnimps,  what  hands 
you  would  hold !"  And  being  called  to  by  Coleridge  as  to  his  ever  having 
heard  him  preach  facetiously,  proclaiming,  "  I  never  heard  you  dp  a«y- 
thmg  ^se ;"  if  he  may  p^ceiTe  a  barrister,  a  eompanton  with.  hm  of  the 
ooniiyiat  board,  being  helped  to  a  porfaon  of  a  saddle  of  mvtton,  then 
las  neighboaiing  gnest  with  him  of  the  convivial  seene  wi&  be  addressed 
bj  the  pimster  in  pfoclatming  to  tlüs  individual  ^*  that  the  mvtton-eating 
gentleman  of  the  horse-hair,  ia  eonsuming  mutton,  is  dcnng  so  fbr  tbe 
purpose  of  neacfahig  the  wool-gack,  but  that  in  his  opimon  tt  wouM  be 
better  Ibr  his  brtdÜng  than  $addUng  his  tongue  ;**  and  if  he  mi^  percei^e 
a  pretty  girl  of  the  convivial  board  being  helped  to  duck»,  he  proctaiips 
his  surprise  to  his  lively  female  nster-guest  of  the  fesdve  seene  at  her  can- 
nibal  propensity,  exhioited  in  her  eating  a  quaker ;  and  if  he  percetves  a 
Mv.  Brown  partaking  of  streng  porter,  he  proclaims  to  his  eonvrrial 
fiiends  around  him,  that  "  Mr.  Brown  drhiks  brown  Btxmt  to  make  Srcean 
stowt** 

In  Dublin  sodiety  at  preseut  pnnning  is  praetised,  but  other  spedes  of 
wit  are  not  so  apparent  in  it  as  were  in  more  noisy  mei:^  days  oi  DublvL 
The  sorrows  oi  our  people,  and  the  madness  of  their  pouticians,  have  cast 
over  the  minds  of  our  dtizens  a  melancholy,  whicn  has  sobered  Aem 
down  into  a  State  of  subdued  merriment.  With  deep  drinking  in  Dubfia 
society  has  departed  that  species  of  boisterous  mirth,  which  is  ever  &• 
tasteÄil  to  the  man  of  refined  mind  and  genuine  wit.  Dublin  soc^ielrr 
bemg  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  professional  men,  presents  a  descrip- 
tion  of  a  eniperior  kind,  in  which  wit,  genius,  learning^  experience,  and 
kindness,  combine  to  give  charms  of  no  onfinary  degree  to  those  fturtur 
nate  to  mix  in  its  cirde. 


') 
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BXPIAllON  :  A  TALE  OP  THE  EEIGN  OF  TE&ROB. 

FBOM  THB  FBKNCH. 

By    Hxnst    Cooks, 
the  victim. 


WiTH  this  despainnff  cry  of  lote — widi  tiwse  parting  words —  We  n^er 
Aalimuai  agiun  /— stUl  rmging  in  hifi  ears,  snd  whicli  seeoxed  to  nnk  Hke 
a  deatb-knell  on  his  heart,  the  chevalier  lefb  the  house  in  a  State  of  mini 
wiiieh  Bo'vcedsean  deeciibcL  He  had  not  proeeeded&r  wlwn  he  en- 
countered  Philippe  rstuming^  from  the  Conciergerie,  wiiere  he  had  bee« 
9tm3L  witk  a  letter  &om  the  cenntem  to  her  sos. 

'*  Chevidier,''  siud  the  old  man,  in  a  Toice  hroken  bj  emotion,  **  I 
hwre  yttk  säen  the  eoimt.  He  k  to  be  tried  at  ten  this  moming :  he 
mSk  be-flBBDBted fit  five  this  aftemoon  f 

*^  Not  if  the  sum  demanded  for  his  ransom  i8  pud  F*  nplied  Robert^ 
"viAai  iiinJBnT> 

**I  fear  diat  it  is  no  longer  time !  The  eoont  has  not  agiun  seen  tbat 
miscreant  Rousteau  !'* 

Bontteaa  1*^  ropeated  the  chevalier,  on  whose  mind  a  tndden  light 
~  t0  break — ^  is  it  Rousteau  vvho  is  to  sa^e  him,  and  to  whom  the 
hnndred  thousand  francs  in  gold  is  to  be  paid  ?  Oh !  why,  wkjr  didst 
tluMi  wA  teil  me  this  ?  My  brotber  woidd  haye  been  sared  by  this 
time." 

'^  I  thought  that  your  brotber  had  told  you  all.  Besides,  kno«iring 
tibat  yon  wäre  with  Rousteau  at  lihe  Luxembourg  yesterday,  I  natnrally 
CMidfuded  dist  yeu  were  ooncertmg  measures  with  him  for  the  eount  8 
safety." 

^  The  tiial  is  at  ten  :  I  have  still  two  hours  befbre  me  T  said  Robert, 
s^eaking  to  himself. 

*'  I  Bovwht  Roustean  in  all  directions,"  resumed  the  old  man,  bitterly, 
**  b«leo«ia  gain  no  tidmgs  of  him  from  any  one.  My  poor  mastcr,  who 
vrould  listen  to  nathing,  and  preferred  to  die  rather  than  owe  his  Hfo  to 
tlna  ffiiscraant,  eonsents  now  to  aü  that  ean  be  done  to  sare  him.*' 

*^  if  m  brother^s  sa&ty  depends  upon  Rouetean,"  xeplied  äie  «heva- 
lier,  **  he  is  saved  !" 

'^Te  wkuam  are  yo«  taking  this  gold  T  *demanded  Philippe,  gravely. 
^  Haam  yon  there  the  lemaaaider  of  the  tnasure  ?" 

<' Listen,  Philippe,"  replied  the  ehevifier,  Uushxng  before  this  old 
servan^— *^I  wiü  s»se  my  brotber  or  perii^  with  hörn.  Betum  te  my 
xnother,  and  do  not  leave  her  for  an  instant ;  teil  her  that  she  may  depend 
vpaa  me,  and  that  i  will  reetore  to  her  her  son !  Teil  her  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  the  Hotel  until  I  retum  to  itwiiii 

Ihm  saying,  he  wrung  the  old  man's  band  in  silence,  and  yampug 
into  a  cab,  drove  towards  the  Barriere  des  Bons-Hommei,  by  the  Ckamps 
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Elys^es.  The  civic  guard,  who  were  on  iuty  at  this  potft^  ope&di  the 
gate,  aod  demaDjded  to  see  his  carte  de  civisme.  He  piibdnNdoiie  nUiäi 
Bpusteau  had  given  him,  and  was  allowed  to  pass.  The  tdncie  stopped 
before  a  house  apparently  uninhabited,  all  the  Windows  fibnng^  tbe*  siafef^t 
being  closad.  Rousteaa  received  the  chevalier  at  tbe  door»  axul  ifaey 
entered  the  house  together. 

*^  We  began  to  think  you  were  not  Coming  again,"  he  said.  '^Have 
joijL  brought  more  money  ?     We  are  ready  to  give  you  your  revenge  P:' 

"  Rousteau,"  replied  the  chevalier,  sternly,  *'  I  do  notretom  to  -pkj : 
I  retum  to  c^  upon  you  to  perform  your  promise,  and  save  my  fan^öäier. 
Here  is  the  gold  l" 

"'  How  much  have  you  ?"  demanded  Bousteau,  eageiiy« 

'*  About  eighty  thousand  firancs^  which  I  will  give  you  the  instaBt'-  my 
brother  is  free." 

'<  It  comes  rather  late,"  muttered  Rousteau,  who  was  duiikiag  how 
he  could  get  possession  of  the  money  without  eaming  it. 

**  Why  did  you  not  teil  me  yesteraay,'*  resumed  the  ebofaher,  ^that 
it  was  £rom  you  I  was  to  purcnase  my  brother's  life  and  liberty  ?" 

''It  escaped  my  memory,  I  suppose/'  replied  Roustean,  enunvely. 
<'  You  have  there,  you  say,  eighty  thousand  francs  ?  The  som  agreed npcm 
was  a  hundred  thousand !" 

''  A  hundred  thousand  !"  repeated  the  che  valier,  who  thought  thai  th|8 
diSerence  could  not  occasion  any  serious  difficnlty.  ^^  I  ^ve  what  1 
have."  ■■/' 

''  That  won't  do,"  replied  the  inspector  of  prisons,  delighted  to  hairefl 
pretext  for  departing  from  his  word  ;  ^'a  hundred  thousand  fitnäs  was 
the  sum  stipulated  for."  *     -nr. 

*^  Is  it  you,  Rousteau,  who  thus  bargain  with  me  for  my  poor  bixither's 
life?"  cried  Robert,  indignantly.  :  -v 

"  No,  I  am  merely  the  agent." 

*'  Take  what  I  have,  and  my  note  of  band  for  the  remainder  1*^ 

^'  Bah !  my  poor  chevalier ;  notes  of  band  dcm't  pass  muater  ;in  Aoie 
days."  ■    ' 

''  Then  lend  me  twenty  thousand  francs  to  complete  the  sunw  .  Yott 
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have  won  them,  and  more,  from  me  to-night." 

"  Ah !  but  I  unfortunately  lost  them  again  during  your  absence^r 

^'Then  take  me  to  this  wolf  who  taxes  my  poor  brother^a  head  dl?'« 
hundred  thousand  francs,"  said  Robert,  with  suppressed  anger.    .  .    *  uC' 

'*  Impossible!  chevalier — impossible!  He  is  a  member  of  thereTfllü* 
tionary  tribunal,  and  it  would  be  as  mach  as  my  head  is  worth  ta^ErnJjpn 
his  secrets."  v 

''You  will  not,  then,  give  me  the  least  assistance  in  ih0.|f^Ad£nl 
Position  in  which  I  find  myselfp  You  wishfor  my  brotherV  doilh/* 
replied  tbe  chevalier,  with  flashing  eyes.  :  t;.  .v^ 

''  I  confess  that  grief  at  his  loss  would  not  kill  me,"  replied  Roiinjonüi 
drily.  ,  .:  i:r>i 

''  Rousteau,  you  are  a  cold-blooded  villain  :  I  ought  to  have  perceived 
it  long  ago." 

''  Go  and  teil  the  ex-count  that  I  am  guillotined,  and  see  how  he  will 
bewail  my  loss  !  Ma/oil  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  not  much 
love  lost  between  us.'' 
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**I  am  aware  that  my  brother  and  you  hare  never  liked  eacb  otÜeir. 

(Y^  RoQgteaa,  I  rely  upon  yoa  to  aid  me  in  saving  hirnJ**  3 

!•  ;"Ar5&u/  what  can  I  do?"  replied  Roustean,  conglmig  violently. 

■^Beuce  take  tkis  cough !   Hast  thoa  a  hundred  thousaod  francs  ?    Curse 

tiiis  coi^h!     Mort  de  diahle  !  I  really  thiidc  that  some  of  these  days  I 

shall  cough  my  lungs  up !" 

vt^I  told  you,  and  I  teil  you  again,  that  I  faad  hut  tiiree  or  four 
tiunaand  louis-d'ors  in  all :  I  have  lost  two  thousand  of  them  at  this 
iBftnul  heU  I" 

i^J£  j<inL  lost  two  thousand  you  can  as  easily  legain  them :  the  hick 
was  against  you,  it  is  true,  but  luck  changes  like  everything  eise.  Saere 
ciell  if  luck  had  stuck  to  me  as  closely  as  this  detestable  cough,  I  «hould 
•at  thia  moment  be  one  of  the  riebest  men  in  Christendom.'' 

"  Rousteau,  I  implore  you — I  entreat  you  to  save  my  brother." 

'^^  Widiout  the  hundred  thousand  francs  I  can  do  nothing." 

"  How  am  I  to  get  them  ?"  cried  Robert,  in  despair.  "  Oh !  play, 
esecrahle  play !  thou  hast  made  me  the  assassin  of  my  brother  V* 

^  Come,  come,  chevalier,  don't  be  childbh,'*  repfied  Rousteau,  in  a 
wheedKng  tone,  as  he  drew  him  towards  the  stairs.  ''  We  owe  theo  a 
terenge!'* 

^^A  revenge?"  cried  Robert,  once  more  possessed  with  the  loTe  for 
piay»    "  Fate  has  been  very  cruel  to  me.'* 

'  >^iYe8)  but  fortune  changes,  and  if  you  had  been  possessed  of  the  money 
to  continue  the  game,  I  am  conyinced  that  you  would  have  retrieyed  all 
:y«iir  losses." 

■t  '***  I  diink  so  too.  But  no,  I  will  not  play  so  long  as  I  have  fears  för 
my  brother's  life." 

i5'f*Oiie  Btroke  of  luck,"  said  the  tempter — "  one  stroke  of  luck  will  enable 
you  to  complete  the  hundred  thousand  irancs !" 

**  But  suppose  I  was  to  lose !     The  thought  is  madness !" 

*^  Try,  inen,  some  other  expedient  for  raising  the  money.  You  are 
ibtxrt'of  twenty  thousand  francs." 

^  Twenty  thousand  francs !"  repeated  the  chevalier,  with  an^uish,  as 
JM[lieard  the  gold  riuging  on  the  tables  up-stairs — ^Hwenty  thousand 
finmcs!" 

<^  A  qaarter  of  an  hour's  luck,  and  you  have  them,"  replied  Rousteau, 

•tffl  iBging  him  towards  the  stairs.     <'  Curse  this  cough !  it  shakes  me 

all  to  pieces«     You  only  want  one  card.     I  will  gladly  go  halves  in  yonr 

'fkiff  iot  lipon  my  lire  I  believe  we  shaU  break  the  bank.     Twenty 

ijilßmiawad  francs  is  a  bagatelle.     I  promise  theo  treble  the  amount." 

<<  It  is  impossible  that  fortune  can  any  longer  be  un£ftvourable  to  me," 
fild^Bobert,  wavering  more  and  more.  ^'  Heaven  will  protect  a  brother 
wfao  wÜE^es  to  save  a  brother.  Twenty  thousand  francs !  I  only  want 
tirenty  thousand  francs,  and  the  count  will  be  free !  Twenty  thousand 
»iMtitet  and  my  poor  mother  will  not  weep  her  eldest  son!«— Come, 
Rousteau,  come ! 
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Ite  cherilier  played  för  hours  witfaout  intemiBsion,  aad  widi  aimnjs 
tlM  fame  iU-luck«  He  was  io  the  midst  of  sharpen»  wlio  kad  «n^fdl^ 
beforehand  to  victimise  him.  They  proceeded  adroitly  in  tha  nTnwitiwi 
of  their  abominaUe  plaD,  insfiirad  aod  direcied  bj  the  miaaraHrt  Bona- 
teaut  who  was  die  fint  to  disappear  when  be  saw  tiiat.  tlM  chnvliasV 
fimdi  were  nearij  ezhaoated ;  bot  tbe  laiter  was  not  ftr  a  tiaie  awaie  ef 
bis  absence,  and  ooBiiiMied  to  play  without  a  momenfc's  itapite.  He  was 
a  prey  to  a  kind  o£  freasy,  wloeh  at  intenrals  almott  di^nYed  him  ef  the 
£Eicalty  of  seeing  aad  hearing.  Hie  uttered  not  a  wordf--4Hi  TiHadl  not  his 
eycs  above  the  grecn  elath  on  wiiidi  he  saw  his  last  hopea  diaappear. 
He  sighed  deepij.  He  shed  tears  «f  agony,  wfaidi  raa  «non  febe  caids— • 
he  tore  bis  breast  widi  his  naüa  in  affecting  to  remain  caJui-»har  f&ucked 
hit  hair  m  feigning  to  icst  himaelf  with  hia  head  in  his  handa.  Hja.nnflaa 
seemed  to  totter. 

The  eloek  struek  two.  The  chevalier  staited,  aad  seeaaed  4»  arwake 
hom  a  long  and  heavy  sleep.  IHe  thmst  his  band  inte  hia  pocket  aaA 
fbond  there  fifty  kMiia :  it  was  au  which  remained  of  the  tnaawe  deatined 
te  pay  the  Bansem  of  hit  hrother!  He  thoo^t  he  was  i»  a  imasmi  hm 
feit  chilled  with  horror  and  ai&ight,  like  one  who  awakes  £roni  a  Bomiak 
nightmare.  When  ai  last  he  began  to  ec^leet  his  ideas,  he  foud  Aat  he 
was  alone.  He  uttered  a  cry  of  despair :  he  cast  his  eye  npoA  ike  änL 
to  asBure  himeelf  that  it  was  two  o'dodc  which  had  just  stradk.  He 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  hid  his  hot  in  bis  hands.  Two>  •'okdk^ 
and  his  brother  had  been  tiied  at  ten !  Two  o  cloek !  and  tiie  aanAence 
would  be  execated  at  &vel  He  saw,  too  late,  that  he  had  beea Tietiauied 
by  Rousteau.  He  shouted  that  miscreant's  name,  bnt  no  voioe  respoadiA 
to  hia  call :  dbe  hoiue  was  deserted— all  was  silent  as  death  iitielf— no 
eye^  save  ooe,  witnesaed  the  angviah  that  poor  man  enduied.  He  g»mhii 
his  teeth  with  rage.  His  hair  <Hshevelled,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  bia  kMlhl 
clenched,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  im  an  agony  of  sham^feiaone, 
and  despair.  For  a  momeat  he  eontemplated  suicide,  and  toek  a  mmäk 
phial  of  optnm  from  h«  poeket,  but  ahnosi  as  instantly  replaoed  it  Bm 
was  not  yeta fratrioide;  he  had  still  two  hours  before  hiaa  to tonsidü 
how  he  ooald  aave  his  brother.  A  snblime  idea  paased  Uce  ligfataM^f 
thronsh  hia  faiain.  He  had  an  atonecaent  to  make :  he  weoUi  die  an  ihe 
acaffold  in  bis  brether'a  {^aeel  He  reaobred  to  devote  all  hia  motoagy^tm 
aceoaipliflh  thia.     I4  woold  be  a  noble  expiattion  of  bis  eriaie. 

He  xetumed  Io  Paria  on  fbot,  ezhihited  the  carte  dß  dxkmeiikUk 
Romateaa  bad  gm»  hian,  aod  paaied  the  barrier.  Ooee  in  Bwia  hn  iJl 
more  composed.  He  had  only  one  idea — the  safety  of  hia  brotJMC  fii 
forgot  aught  eise — he  forgot  himself,  he  forgot  Louise.  He  ran  at  di€ 
top  of  his  speed  down  the  Champs  Elys^es.  It  Struck  three  o*clock  40 
breathless  and  in  a  profuse  Perspiration,  he  reached  the  wicket  of  th 
Conoiergerie. 

" Oh!  thank  Heaven  you  have  arrived  at  last !"  said  Canut,  who  stoc 
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OMT  tiie  door.  ^  Hw  oomiteaB  »nt  ne  to  aeek  70U.  I  bave  been  föur 
houTS  awaitiDg  you  here.  Well,  wkat  Iwiie  von  done?'*  he  added  m  a 
aMrem  tme,  notieiiif^  d»  dbetcaün's  diaardafM  appnranee.  '^  ShaQ  von 
Mr  the  CowKl  de  Chmlle  r 

^1^1  eoodier  «ent  tiiee  to  aeek  meT*  leplied  tfae  diendiec^  gBMfia^ 
Cht  hntA.    '^  And  nr^c— my  Iirother  ?'' 

*^  Yonr  brotber,"  said  Cenat,  regaidag  Um  fisedlr-*-*'  your  brother  tb 
to  hergwllolnifid  «k  Uwe  o'dbck !" 

•^AWgbty  God !"  marmnred  «fae  cbeTalier,  strikmg  los  foreheed. 
^Ytor aMMMT  is  akoosl  dtatnvted  at  not  kaving  aeen  you*    Haalea  to 
oearifort  faer^  er  ab«  witt  rejoin  yon  b«a." 

'*  Prevent  her,  my  dear  Canut — prevent  ber  inm.  tiuu  Tusbixig  to  etp» 
tam  diMdb.     Betam  ber,  tbee  and  Pbüifif» ;  guard  ber,  watcb  o^er  her." 

^'But  what  am  I  to  say  of •  her  eldaat  aon?  Aj»  you  aot  Coming^ 
yemailf  to  oouifoit  her?'* 

*'  No ;  I  must  remain  here,"  repHed  the  ckeraHer,  in  a  solemn  tone. 
^Retaan  aJenc^  aad  aay  from  me  to  this  poor  motfaer,  AsA  tbia  evaning 
ahe  sball  know  what  I  have  done  to  save  aay  brother." 

^  Hb9W  yott  any  other  order  to  gm  me  ?"  demanded  Cannt,  moved  at 
the  iTicffiaahg  emotion  of  tiie  eheTalier. 

**Canali|"  he  aaid,  in  a  ToLse  little  above  a  wbimer-«-^  Camrty  I  com- 
mend  to  thy  care  my  modier  and  Loaiae-*-aU  that  I  lonrmy  aU  tbal  1 


^'Conrage»  ebeTaUor;  I  willTamain  witb  thmi  nntil  j9a  retum,  and 
tUa  mglaibr^ihiB  nwht,  under  God^i  blessbg,  we  «rill  leare  aU  together." 

^*  A^  tegetber  I^repeated  poor  Bobert,  with  inteoae  anguiab.  ^  Adkn, 
mj  brate  Caant/'  be  added,  prefsing  bk  band,  '^  adieur' 

'  **  Akt  kk  what  a  tone  von  aay  adien !"  replied  Canut,  straek  inllki  tiie 
8id  and  DceiDund  aceent  aa  vhieb  tbk  adien  was  irttered. 

<*  In  tnese  fearful  times,  Cannt,  we  can  nerer  say  on  parting  tbad  «e 
dbfl  BMet  agaia!" 

**  We  sball  meet  again,  certainly,  and  with  the  count  soon  be  far  away 
filMn  tUa  oity  of  iMarora.  I  oaly  regret  tiiat  the  hnndred  thonsand£rancs 
wAiluli  yon  bare  paid  for  your  brother's  safety  bas  goue  to  enrich  a  ragae 
Hbe'  Rowteau  r 

üle^  ebevalier  again  praaMd  bis  band,,  and  knoeked  loudly  at  Ibe 
ziehet  of  tbe  Coneiergene.  The  poater  wbo  answered  the  summona 
m  jbly  ■demanded  wbat  ne  wanted.  Tbe  obeTalier  giided  two  louis-dVwa 
bMa  the  H^ow's  band,  and  at  the  same  time  pcodnoed  the  eaHe  de 
etmame  whieh  Ronatean  had  given  bim. 

-^  I  widb  to  epeak  to  tbe  ex-Count  de  Cba^dUa^  wbo*  was  ceademnedtiaia 
aaonMig^aBd  will  be  exeewted  tbis  er^oag,''  said  Robert. 

Tbe  Cerbems,  softened  by  the  gold,  kidined  his  bead  in  token  of  anb-» 
jitiatmüf  and  wwat  to  nfonn  one  of  the  tnmbeys,  in  whose  aar  he  wbia* 
witmd  loaasthing  wbieh  had  a  marveUona  «fiect ;  the  man,  bnrtal  aai 
laaeleat  aa  ba  was^  beeame  in  a  nomant  polite  and  oUiging.  Bobert^  an 
Mäehing  tiie  dioor  of  bis  brother's  cali,  demanded  wine,  mi  plaeai  two 
lovia  im  b»  eondaator'a  band.  Tbe  latter  intEodooed  bim  into  die  eaU 
isithoat  speaking,  and  locked  the  door  npon  the  two  brodien. 

Tbe  QQunt,  who  was  writing,  did  not  tum  Ua  bead  tosee  whö  tbaren- 
üeved  his  prison. 
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';  ^*  U  ii8  me^  my  brother,^  whi^wred  Robert,  adTancmg  on  üpto«; 
*^ Tbey  wiD  be  here  again  diiectlj ;  do  not name  me."  .;  -    -h: 

^  Ah !  18  it  joo,  ^evalier  ?*  Mid  the  county  ooloana^  ndenlüy^  anid 
endeaTOuring  to  hide  under  a  calm  exterior  the  pfofixiiid  emotutt  wfakl^ 
hb bvDiher's  «mval  camed  bim — ^  I  did  not  ezpect  to  eee  yonagiiziT' 

^  Did  I  not  promiie  to  aave  yoa  ?  Hist  \—L  bear  footst^  s  ihvp 
eome.     Tom  aäde  eo  that  thej  camiot  see  joo." 

^'To  saTe  me!"  mnrmured  Ernest,  who  lud  prepaied  hiraself  to  die: «,: 

^^I9bt  a  woid !"  said  Robert»  thiowing  bis  anns  aionnd  bis  brothra^ 
and  forcingbiiny  in  spite  of  bimself,  into  the  most  obecore  angle  of  the  ceü. 
^'  Remain  thos;  do  not  show  yonnelf;  don't  kt  tbem  Temiurk  your '  fea- 
tnres  or  ihs  eonnd  of  yonr  YOice." 

^^  Robert,  I  bad  abready  pardoned  yoo,"  said  the  connt,  toncbed  wi4^ 
bis  Inotber's  devotion.     ^*  Embrace  me."  • 

^'  And  I,  Emest,  I  came  to  demand  your  pardon,''  xeplied  the  cfaeva« 
lier,  pressing  bim  conynlsiTely  in  bis  anns. 

^  Citizen,  do  yoa  want  ai^^tbing  eise  ?"  gnunbled  the  turokeyy  piacing 
wine  and  glasses  upon  the  table. 

^'Coorage,    Citizen!"  said  tbe  cbeyalier,    disg^oisiDg  bis  Toioe^   and 
hiding  bis  £ace  close  to  the  count's — *<  I  will  teach  theo  how  to  die!"  • 
•    ^<  You  are  aware,  dtizens,  that  the  cart  will  be  here  at  fonr?"  replM 
tbe  gaoler,  not  wishing  to  disturb  these  last  adieus. 

^  My  brotber,"  süd  Robert,  when  this  »nister  person  bad  witbdrawn, 
<(  I  deeply  r^^  my  insolting  behaviour  to  yoa  the  other  day." 

^^  We  were  both  in  the  wrong,  Robert.  I  have,  bowever,-more  to  re* 
proaoh  myself  with  than  you.     I  have  been  severe  and  harA  :  ■  -i**    " 

'^But  you  haye  gfiren  me  excellent  adnce,  which  it  woold  have  been: 
well  for  me  bad  I  followed.     Alas!  this  deplorable  pasdon  fi>r  pläy>  >  "  ** 

'^  Speak  no  more  of  it,  my  dear  Robert,  since  you  have  conqaeml^ti! 
Oaming  is  a  &alt  which  often  leads  to  crime." 

'^To  crime!"  repeated  the  chevalier,  overwhelmed  with  jemorae  »kitir 
diame.  -  "■  '* 

^^  It  is  not  your  love  for  play  that  I  have  so  muchdeploied,  BMyo\stpim 
chant  for  pbilosophical  ideas.  With  you,  the  revolution  was  a  obarmiii|^ 
theory.  You  thought  it  would  prove  a  panacea  for  boman  woos;  r.Yov 
betieyed  that  sin,  and  avarice,  and  selfisnness  were  about  to  be  baoisHed 
£rom  the  world  by  the  lights  of  philosophy.  See  how  yoa  have  beea^^di^ 
ceived!  Look  at  the  wretches  around  us,  who,  with  liberty,  eaudity^s 
and  £ratemity  on  their  lips,  are  running  about  the  countiy;  with  mi  abd 
sword,  destroying  its  noblest  monuments,  defacing  God's  image  whmw 
e?er  they  find  it,  and  even  desecrating  the  temples  of  tbe  dead!  'And 
yet  these  wretches,  with  their  reeking  knives  at  our  throats,  cdl  vfon^m 
toiratemise  with  Üiem.  Believe  me,  my  poor  Robert,  that  tbb  Tadnted 
liberty^  eqoality,  and  fratemity  is  a  bugn^  of  tbe  imagination,  wbüdb 
oaa  never  exist  in  reality  upon  earth,  so  long  as  human  natore  remanS' 
what  it  is.  What  we  require  in  this  country  is  a  strong  monarebidalfbvm 
of  gofemment.  People  must  be  kept  in  their  proper  plaees,  tbe  TAble 
held  in  subjection,  tbe  king  resume  bis  rights,  before  we  can  hope  iot^w 
better  State  of  things."  -ii' 

*^Mj  brother,"  said  Robert,  in  an  imploring  tone,  '^we  will  Mume 
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tfais  'disemsioD  at  another  time  and  place;  the  moments  now  are 
precious." 

U:^*  What  I  blame — what  I  shall  always  blame^  «iieTaHer,  is  l^e  oöldness 
joa  eviiice  £ot  the  royalists." 

'  *^  Mybrother,  my  dear  brother,"  replied  Robert,  in  a  tose  of  agomsed 
eiakreatj'^^*^  st  this  moment — at  this  suprexne  moment,  I  implore  yon  to 
tbink  only  of  the  subject  which  brings  me  to  you.  We  have  but  an  hour 
befoie  US.  Now  listen !  They  will  come  presently  to  seek  those  con- 
denmed  to  die.  Your  name  is  upon  the  list,  but  you  will  not  appear  whea 
yönr  name  is  called ;  the  tumkey  will  not  even  open  your  piison.*' 
i  **But  to-morrow — ^but  the  days  following  ?** 

"  Everything  is  provided  for,"  continued  the  chevalier,  who  feit  bis 
resohition  totter  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  he  meditated.  *^  This 
evening,  after  the  hour  of  execution,  the  tumkey  will  desire  you  to  leave^ 
and  you  will  do  so  instantly,  without  nttering  a  word,  or  replying  to  the 
questions  he  may  put  to  you." 

'^  And  you,  Robert,  snall  you  not  accompany  me,  or  are  you  obliged  to 
precede  me  ?" 

^'  In  a  few  moments  we  shall  be  separated,"  said  Robert,  with  anguish, 
as  he  fortified  himself  in  bis  resolution. 

^'  S^arated !"  repeated  the  count ;  **  I  would  rather  we  appeared  before 
our  mother  together." 

.  ^^  Observe  with  scrupulous  care  my  directions,  my  dear  brother,  for  Kfe 
depends  upon  your  so  doing.  Now  quick ! — dress  yourself  in  my  dothes, 
and  I  will  put  on  yours." 

'*  What !  you  wish  me  to  put  on  the  republioan  costume,  which  it 
grieves  me  so  to  see  you  wear  ?'' 

>'  Ooce  in  the  street,  I  will  retum  you  your  dress ;  but  this  disguise  is 
indispensable,  since  you  mustpass  for  me.'' 

**  And  you,  Robert,  you  will  pass  then  for  me  ?"  replied  the  count, 
wUle  a  doubt  crossed  bis  mind. 

**  Do  not  think  of  me,  brother,"  said  Robert,  hastily  taking  off  bis 
obdiei^  <<  they  will  not  retain  me  at  the  Conciergerie.  Emest,  I  implore 
]üOB)  in  the  name  of  our  mother,  to  dress  yourself  quickly,  in  order  that 
we  inay  both  be  ready.** 

Whilst  the  oount  reluctantly  put  on  the  republican  costume,  the 
ohevalier  filled  two  tumblers  with  wine,  and  added  several  drops  of  opiom 
tor  the  one  yrhaßh.  he  intended  for  bis  brother. 

t  H^^  We  are  approaching  the  decisive  moment,  brother,"  he  said.  *^  This 
wiiifi  twiU  give  US  streng  and  hope." 

'  ^^Let  US  drink  to  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause,"  said  the  count, 
mn^plsymg  bis  glass  and  filling  another. 

'."  ^^Remember,  Emest,  the  mstmctions  you  are  to  foUow  to  leare  this 
plaoe,-"  repUed  Robert,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  efiects  of  the 
oiMiim«  '>  I  haye  lefk  some  gold  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  in  ease  yoa 
snoold  find  it  requisite  to  fee  Üie  gaoler." 

.=^*  I  will  do  my  best,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence,"  replied  Emest, 
wboae  eyes  güstened  under  the  effects  of  the  narcotic     ^^£ut  you  do. 
not  accept  my  toast?" 
u  *^  The  tumkey  will  awake  you  and  desire  you  to  retire ;  you  vül'leave 
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ike  prkion  withovt  uttering  a  word,  and  avoid  obtervstioft  as  nmcli  as 
possible." 

''  Must  I  rtpeat  my  toatt,  BoImtI?"  taid  th«coii!it,^bB0W8ily.  ^«Drink 
with  me  to  the  good  cause !" 

^  To  the  good  cause  l"  refeated  Robert,  sfauddaringy  aa  fae  keaad  the 
fiatal  eart  enter  the  coiirt     '^My — my  brotfaer,  do  yov  besr?" 

'^  Robert,  embraee  me,"  replied  ^  count»  ^'  Yoa  ar» nam  a^royalisi : 
we  are  now  friends  aod  brothers." 

*'  Heaveaa !  he  will  not  sleefik,"  thooght  tke  chcvaGer^  lA»  amm  hü 
brother  B  eyes  altematdy  open  and  sbut. 

'<  We  will  fight  in  La  Vendee  for  God  and  ihm  )aDgr  mtttered 
£me8t     "  Vive  le  Roi  I     Down  with  the  lepablic  V 

'^Hush!"  8£Üd  the  chevalier,  plaeing  one  band  ovcr  bis  btotJMH^s 
Biouthy  and.  extending  the  otber  wxth  tecrcnr  towarda  the  door.  ^  Hnsk ! 
They  come." 

^*  Embraee  me  again,  dear  Robert,"  repHed  the  oownt,  hßi 
-ioto  a  State  o£  stnpor.     '^  It  is  a  complete  reconciliatkm  betiveen  va." 

^*  Emest,  I  commend  to  you  Louise,"  said  the  chevalier,  haagii^.«f<cr 
Hm;  ^'protect  her,  love  ner  in  remembnuDce  of  me.  And  nj*— my 
mother,  my  good  mother !  You  wiü  make  her  Ibcg^va  Me  in  igiom  of 
ihis  bloody  expiation  ?     Teil  her  how  I  sayed  yoor  0e^  aad  ai  what 

?iice ! — Oh !  my  brother,  adieu ! — adieu !  I  leave  yea  to  the  eareüef 
^rotidence,  and  in  the  hope  that  one  head  will  snfBee  ai  die  gpnUotiiiel" 

The  CoüQt  de  ChaviUe  had  fallen  asleep,  with  bis  head  upon  the  taUe^ 

Robert  feil  upon  his  knees. 

They  wece  calling  over  die  names  of  the  twenty-fire  mtüos  «bk)  were 
to  die  that  day. 

He  Started  on  hearing  that  of  Emest  Cfaavillei  it  feil  Hke  a^aanUmee 
of  death  upon  his  heart.  He  shooh  m  CTery  liodb.  Tb»  manSm  he 
was  aboot  to  aoeompliah  t^peared  to  him  in  frig^itfid  cokmrsy  aild  the 
Image  of  Louise  rose  before  him  to  forbid  him  to  past  fiathea.  fie 
^rang,  neycrthelefls,  towarda  the  door  as  it  openedi. 

<^  Emest  Chaville  is  wanted,"  said  the  gaoler,  tidctng  aß,  Us  -boanM^.ja 
honour  of  the  two  louia-d'ors  whiefa  he  had  received  Ibr  a  bettle  of  wine. 
^^Prisoner,"  he  added,  as  Robert  advanced  and  indicated  bj  a  tavAe 
gesture  the  sleeping  coont,  ^thy  fiicnd  did  not  come  heae  to  rfleep^  I 

'<  No,"  said  Robert,  plaeing  all  the  gotil  he  had  in  the  tvmkay'a  band; 
^^  but  he  has  drank  aaore  than  usnal  ta  day^  to  cooaole  bimset  ler  mj 
loss.  Do  not  awake  him,  Citizen ;  he  is  a  warm  and  devoted  finend  m 
xnine,  repnbHean  thongh  he  be !'' 

<<  I  cannot  let  him  remain  longer  than  seren,"  lepHed  the  tamkey, 
delighted  with  the  large  sum  he  had  received  for  so  8%ht  a  senöoa» 

'*  Be  it  80»  At  diat  hour  thou  >vilt  awake  him  earefully  and  oondoct 
him  thyself  outside  the  pnson,  for  I  donbt  if  he  wiU  bare  slept  off  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  sufficiently  to  walk  without  assistance." 

The  tumkey  promised  that  he  would  attend  to  these  Instructions. 

When  Robert  was  crossing  the  great  court  on  bis  way  to  the  £bM 
cart,  he  saw  amongst  the  crowd  Canut,  who  uttered  an  ezclamatioii  of 
astcHiishment  and  grie£  The  cbeyalier  imposed  silence  npon  him  bj 
plaeing  his  finger  on  his  lips.      He  then  waved  him  a  solemn  and  noble 
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adieu.  The  &ithful  fellow  burst  into  tears,  and  seizing  the  chevalier's 
hand,  fervently  kissed  it.     The  gendarmes  roughly  repulsed  him. 

*^To  my  mother!"  cried  tke  cfaevaßer,  flächig  his  hand  upon  his 
heart — "  to  my  brother ! — to  Louise !" 

The  cart,  fiiled  with  victims,  drove  oS  amidst  the  yells  of  a  hideous 


Cid  hm  mtm  to  the  pkee  of  execulooft;  Robert  immined  tnoliDnless, 
mkk  kia  hat  hadden  in  hk  band».  Wben  tibe  esrt  halted  tct  Üie  £oot  of 
dbtiiMflfoM  las  ear  was  staartled;  by  a  pecvliar  congb  cbse  to  bim,  whieh 
iBcalleA  te>  bis  reeolkctioQ  tbe  tesrible  sc^oes  of  the  precedag  mgbt. 

^Bobett  1"  cried  die  criiaiBB],  with  anNvetDent. 

^^Boofteaul"   replied  tb«  obeTalies,   tarmc^   rowod  with    disgint. 

^  It  18  tby  %M  whicb  bas  brougbt  me  to  tlngl"  Mod  Rousteaviy  wbo 
WM  die  first  made  to  ^smoimt.  ^  I  robbed  tbee,  «nd  waa  vobbed  aiod 
sold  io  mj  tarn.  Here  I  am!"  be  added,  eougbi^  nekntiy.  *^  Ah! 
tbese  ii  aometbing  np  theve  to  eure  my  coogh.  And  tbe^  cberidier, 
yAasX  doittbo«  here?  thou  hast  neitber  been  tried  nor  coadeniaied?  Hast 
tbon  tdcea  tby  brotlier's  pUce?" 

^  llMm^ialt  know  it  in  bell !"  interrnpted  Robert,  placinr  his  band 
mmt  tbeflnserean't's  month,  and  forcing  him  beibre  Um  «p  wm  step»  of 
Am  seaiffiold. '  ^*  CitizeD,''  he  said  to  the  executionee,  '^  tiiis  villain  wisbes 
teinraogue  tbe  people  againrt  tbe  republie;  silence  bim  «s  (|aiokly  as 
fMEbW 

The  ezeeudiooer  repHed  by  a  grirn  smik. 

*^  He  deceives  yoix!  he  deceiyes  you!"  citied  Roostsaa,^  8*  the  latter 
anied  and  rou^y  strapped  him  to  the  npngbt  plank;  ^  iMa  man  is  not 
-^Mi  6X<-Count  de  Cbayille,  tbe  loyaüst,  he  is  bis-"-»" 

Tb«  pbmk  lunk,  the  kni£fr  deseended,  the  bead  ML 
!'<  Hie  body  was  uastcapped  and  thrown  down  a  hole  on  the  aide  of  ihie 
Üaflbld.    Tbe  koi£e  sk>wly  aeeended ;.  tbe  blood-stained  plonk  was  once 
mi>re  xaised  in  an  npiight  position.  ......  ^  Now;  my  lad  I"  said  Üie 

los  band  gently  upon  Ro&ert's  iboidder.  .  ^  .  .  .  . 


»;  The  Coiwteis  tb  ChaviUe,  ihe  Marq[«is  d'Aotoi^  and  Lomse,  were  as- 
Müibled  awaiting  the  nstnrn  of  Oanut  and  Philippe,  wbom  they  bad  sent 
iMir  hotura  previoosly  to  tbe  Conciergerie  to  aseertain  the  mte  of  tbe 
C^iutit  deChaTÜle.  It  strudc  eight  o*ck>ekt  tbe  oonntess  vttered  a  groan ; 
^t^  «ianqnis  uade  a  gestvure  of  despaiir ;  Louise  butst  into  teaors.  At  that 
moment,  Canut  and  Philippe  arrived,  sustaining  and  almost  carrying  tbe 
Count  de  ChaTiUe,  wbo  seemed  scaioely  eonseiotts  of  passing  evvnts« 

^  jftoberi!"  gasped  Mademoisdle  d'Auton,  wbo  comprebeiHded  all — ^^  be 
itdeadr 

<<  GttiUetined!"  murmured  Cannt. 
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BT   JOHN   8TEBBING. 

A  BONDLB  of  letters  and  papers  of  the  earlj  part  of  the  gevetrteenth 
centurj,  ohieäy  lelattng  to  the  private  affiedrs  m  Sir  Mdia^  and  Lady 
Ilicks,  both  very  good  persons  in  their  way,  and  treated  wiik  great  lespeet 
hy  all  tbeir  firienda  and  relatives ;  one  cause  of  wbich  tnay  be  feund,  peiv 
hapsy  £rom  these  two  first  letters,  one  from  Lord  Pembroke  to  ÜhehnsbaDd^ 
desiring  that  he  would  not  call  in  his  money  until  six  months  longer, 
and  [womising  to  be  punctual  with  the  interest;  and  the  other  from  Lord 
Montgomery  to  the  lady,  in  which  he  says:  *'  Doe  not  presse  tlie  läwe 
against  any  of  the  sureties,  for  that  is  a  business  in  whidi  I  was  neversoe 
dishonoured."  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  fate  of  the  poor  noMefnen 
entirely  depended  upon  the  forbeara^ce  of  the  baronet  ai^  lös  lady,  fbr 
■vre  have  a  little  suspicion  that  some  of  the  money  oame  out  cf  the  citv» 
the  next  letter  being  from  Alderman  Lowe's  wife  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Hicks,  in  which  she  says  :  ^^  My  husband  will  be  at  London  one  Mnnday 
aext/'  We  do  not  see,  Lady  Hicks,  how  you  can  give  his  lordiAiip  any 
longer  time  for  the  payment  of  that  money,  when  your  dang^ter  Helena 
writes  to  you  so  touching  a  letter  of  her  husband's  troubleis ;  she  does  AOt 
ask  for  anything,  but  £e  says  that  her  husband  must  accept  the  16O0li 
offered  for  his  estate;  and  she  concludes:  *^  Good  mother,  I  reseved  a  Bitefi 
from  you,  for  which  I  give  you  many  thankes.  Your  godson  is  veij  well^ 
he  littel  thinkes  of  his  father's  troubles,  for  he  is  very  mery/' 

In  this  next  paper,  Mr.  George  Goodwin,  a  boaraing-6cho<^  matter  aH 
Moreton,  writes  to  Lady  Hicks  of  the  retum  of  her  son  to  86hO(^,^  Jm 
28,  1613,  as  a  schoolmaster  might  write  on  the  same  subject'toidiyT 
bat  Mr.  Francis  Nethersole,  the  Cambridge  tutor  of  an  eider  son^-  ünw^ 
to  dedine  with  hearty  thanks  an  invitation  to  her  house,  desirung  t«t3W 
excused  this  summer,  which  he  had  long  since  destined  to  study«  '^Sfe 
theo  says  of  his  pupil :  '^  He  grows  a  man  eveir  day,  and  ere  aflöHM? 
year  goe  about,  \nll,  I  feare,  loake  to  leave  this  place  altogether,  as  omV 
gentlemen  nse  to  do,  before  which  time  I  woulid  gladly  makähiiB-M'fiy 
go  on  in  his  study  without  help,  as  I  hope  I  shalL  In  th»  mean  diM^ 
vou  have  not  been  in  any  way  forgetful  of  me,  but  are  so  mnch  biMlfi 
band  with  your  thankfulness,  that,  for  no  other  reason,  I  protest,  I  dU 
set  down  nothing  last  quarter  for  tuition,  hoping  you  would  not  hav^  *4ßi^ 
served  it."  •  •  j 

The  neat  handwriting  of  this  single  page  which  foUows,  disdosri/ 
another  letter  füll  of  troubles  from  Helena  Delahoy  to  her  moÜM^^ 
^*  Good  mother,  I  received  your  letter,  and  touchin?  my  father*in4kw, 
there  is  littel  good  to  be  donne  withhim;  he  has  but  tne  name  of  a  ialliet' 
and  not  the  care  of  a  father."  Then  frirther  on  she  says,  that  many  of  th€^ 
acquaintances  would  have  her  husband  seil  his  estate,  but  '^  his  frindff 
that  loves  him  persade  him  to  the  conterry;  but  some  think  ittis  long  of 
me  that  he  will  not  seil  it,  that  I  draw  him  from  it,  becase  I  whoki  ha«^^' 
it  to  my  jointure."  A  small  note  which  succeeds  this  letter  conduded^ 
with  '^  Pasienes  is  the  gretest  contentment  I  have."  From  this  lonr 
epistle  next  in  order  we  learn  that  Lady  Hicks  has  another  martied 
daughter,  Mrs.  Parvis,  who  has  children,  *'  little  Tim  and  less  WiU." 
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The  perusal  of  a  volume  like  tbat  before  us  is  something  like  a  rambliog 
tour  for  one  thing,  and  that  is,  tbe  constant  reappearance  of  old  acquaint- 
anoes  whom  we  bad  entirely  parted  witb,  ag  we  thought,  and  almost 
forgotten.  Here  is  our  friend  George  Goodwio,  tbe  schoolmaster,  again, 
evidently  all  tbe  better  for  bb  summer  yacation.  He  has  been  acquiring  <» 
üttte  aiotk  of  self-importance  as  well  as  healtb  in  bis  bolidaj  rambles,  and 
be  takeg  care  to  let  us  know  tbat  bis  good  friend  Sir  Jobn  Poyntx  send« 
iDg.&r  him  bad  been  tbe  cause  of  bis  absence  wben  bis  pupil  retomed  tö 
sdiiooL  The  next  is  a  painful  communication  from  John  Delaboy  to  her 
ladyship  Ua  motber-in-law.  Speakmg  of  bis  father,  he  says  :  ^'  I  ca» 
doe  HO  good  witb  bim,  he  is  so  drawn  by  my  brotber,  that  wee  dyd  fall 
out  aboat  y*  verye  muche ;  seeinge  I  cannot  prerayle  by  fayre  means,  but 
h%e  yäl  be  drawn  by  bim  tbat  ever  wrougbt  bis  disoredit,  I  rouste  take 
that  course  which  I  am  unwillinge  to  do."  He  endoses  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  be  xe-wiitten  and  sent  to  bis  father  by  Lady  Hicks^  from  wbich  it  i^ 
pears  that  there  was  some  promise  made  by  the  old*gentleman  at  tbe  time 
ctthe  manjage  witb^respect  to  a  settlement,  which  still  remained  unfulfilled. 
Bat  a  few  casual  words  carry  our  thoughts  away  from  family  feuds  and 
9ioiiey  matters ;  only  separated  by  a  comma  from  the  paragraph  we  bave 
last  quoted,  comes,  '*  the  plague  is  in  manye  parts  bereaboute^  and  in  moste 
of  the  chidT  townes.** 

A  pleasant  note  from  Mr.  George  Goodwin,  whom  we  aie  rapidly 
beginning  to  appreciate  very  Ughly :  '*  Good  madam,  your  sonne,  my 
pii|^  I  praise  God,  dothe  very  well.  Lately  he  receyved  y*  appareü 
amkt,  and  intendeth  by  bis  letters  to  signifie  bis  dutifull  thanlrfullness  to 
your  ladyship,  thougn  as  yet  bis  letters  be  not  fuUy  finished.  We  are 
mM  at  tms  present  (with  our  bounden  remembrance)  to  present  your 
J^yahip  witn  a  small  testimonie  of  our  myndfull  affection  towards  your 
kdjdup.  From  my  pond  in  my  garden  I  bave  sent  three  suche  small 
e^ipea  aa  it  yieldeth:  wherennto  my  wyfe  bath  added  a  very  yonge  sucking* 
}f  and  suche  a  litüe  cheesse  as  ner  small  dayrie  affordetb." 
ter  ladyahip  was  a  fipreat  patroness  of  education,  and  seems  to  bave 
ived  her  busband  of  any  trouble  on  tbat  head,  for  all  the  tutors  write 
t^)4i^  instead  of  to  Sir  MiohaeL  Here  is  one  from  Monsieur  F.  Eron«» 
4i^W  raipeothig  the  instraction  in  French  of  her  daughters  still  residing 
ifi^  her ;  and  another  from  Mr.  Francis  Nethersole  respecting  tbe 
C^j^um  of  her  son  to  Cambridge,  and  directed  '^  To  y*  Right  Worsbipfull 
^:  rery  sii^lar  good  lady,  y*  Lady  Elizabeth  Hickes,  at  her  house  ia 
4i«)stuiFiyera.'' 

JEEere  is  a  little  scandal  for.  the  tea-table,  if  only  tea  bad  been  in  use 
^€01,  s^ch  it  was  not ;  Mr.  Alderman  Lowe  writea  to  bis  sister-in-law 
abjQiit.tbe  marriage  of  a  certain  acquaintance  of  theirs  in  tbe  Fleet. 
.,  Mr«  George  GhSodwin,  the  schoolmaster,  wbose  reputation  witb  us  bad 
been  raised  aboye  par  by  tbe  carp  and  the  sucking-pig  and  tbe  little 
ohetfe,  such  as  bis  wife's  dairy  afforded,  now  loses  much  of  our  respect 
)iy  reason  that  be  tutors  bis  pupil  to  send  tbis  formal,  prigmatical  letter 
tjO  her  ladyship  bis  motber ;  it  is  on  ruled  lines,  and  in  a  bandwriting 
whjbh  would  be  considered  excellent  at  the  present  day  :  '^  Most  lovinge 
mother,  I  bave  alwaies  found  your  loving  and  mindmll  kindnes  toward 
me«  Wherefore  I  knowe  it  to  be  my  dutie  to  wright  very  often  unto  you, 
beoause  I  consider  that  notbinge  can  fall  out  more  acceptable  unto  you 
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than  to  heare  of  me,  and  of  ray  good  proceedings  in  learoinge.  There- 
fore  I  will  alwaies  hate  a  readie  mind  unto  my  studies,  that  I  maie  requite 
(though  it  be  the  lest  pari)  of  your  benefites.  So  remembringe  my  most 
humble  dutie  unto  you,  and  intreating  you  to  send  me  a  jerkin,  I  take 
my  leave  and  committ  you  to  Grod.  lour  most  obedient  sonne,  Michael 
Hickes.**  Yery  well  composed,  Mr.  Groodwin,  b\it  we  should  have  thanked 
you  a  great  deal  more  if  you  had  let  the  boy  write  bis  letter  alone,  for 
m  that  case  we  should  have  heard,  maybe,  something  of  the  oonditioa  of 
schoolboy  poachingin  fish-ponds  in  that  same  year  1613;  notto  mention 
a  little  likeness  of  your  own  nose  and  chin  in  one  comer.  And  after  all, 
her  ladyship  seems  to  have  estimated  the  effiision  at  its  real  valne,  (br  she 
has  enaorsed  it,  '^  Michel  sends  for  a  jarkin." 

These  fbreign  letters  are  from  Venice,  from  Mr.  Henry  Parvisy  her 
ladyship's  son-in-law,  and  from  Mr.  Francb  Lowe,  her  n^hew.  The 
fbrmer  genüeman  appears  to  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  to  have  been 
a  person  of  some  consequence,  ior  in  an  earlier  manuscript  «e  find  Sir 
Thomas  Glover,  arobassador  at  Cönstaniinople,  engaged  in  a  desperate 
quarrel  with  him  whilst  staying  in  that  city ;  and  from  the  letter  of  the 
latter,  who  appears  to  have  been  young  and  travelled  under  Mr.  Parvis's 
protection,  it  seems  that  the  ambüsador  at  Venice  feh  it  nacessaiy  to  pay 
them  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

After  struggling  through  so  many  letters  to  Lady  BScks,  for  the  most 
part  wretchedly  written,  it  seems  a  piece  of  hard  fortnne  indeed  that  iii$ 
note,  from  her  ladyship  herseif  to  her  hnsband,  most  exqnintely  wzitten^ 
should  be  bat  a  fragment ;  but,  fragment  as  it  is,  we  cannot  fdroearcopy- 
ing  it :  '^  It  was  very  good  and  it  was  well  eaton;  we  dranke  to  you  and 
wisht  you  here  to  eate  of  it,  but  I  cannot  have  it  with  wishing.  If  I  could 
you  should  not  be  from  hence  so  much  as  you  ar,  but  if  I  had  all  that  T 
wolde  I  think  I  should  be  unwilling  to  leave  the  worlde,  therefore  I 
thinke  it  tis  well  as  it  tis.    I  pray  God  Ues  you  and  give  you  helth.  for  J 
protest  to  you  it  tis  the  chefest  thing  I  desier  in  this  world.     I  had  s^ 
yoiur  men  £or  you  though  you  had  not  sente  for  them.     I  was  at  my 
brother  Colstone's,  and  came  home  a  porpose  to  write  to  you  ;  he  toulde 
me  that  he  wdde  goe  to  London  in  the  moming  and  come  home  afoie  . 
with  you  at  night,  for  this  whether  it  tis  better  to  goe  then  to  ride  f« 
to  come  in  your  coche ;  it  freses  soe  hard  that  my  encke  will  cease  hk' 
out  of   my^  pene  nor  my  fingen  houlde  my  pen  ;  but  that  I  write  io'. 
you  I  shouloe  cease  write  in  your  counting-house  without  a  fier,  but  I  will' 
nowe  bed  you  godnight  and  sende  you  good  reste  and  bles  us  with  his 
grase— your  boy  and  girl  is  well  I  thanke  God.     Your  ever  loving  infe, 
Elizabeth  Hickes." 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  a  part  of  the  correspondence  of  an  Englidi 
lady  in  the  time  when  James  the  First  was  king  and  Lord  Rochester  was 
favourite ;  when  the  books  of  Vorstius,  the  divinity  professor  at  Steinfori^ 
were  being  publidy  bumed  at  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford ;  when 
a  profound  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  but  when  that 
flaming  star  was  now  about  to  appear  which  was  too  truly  considered  a 
presage  of  Coming  ill.  Sir  Michael  was  intimate  with  Sir  John  Denham, 
the  father  of  the  poet,  and  Lady  Hicks  wore  a  pair  of  carnation  stockings 
presented  to  her  as  a  new  year's  gift  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 
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BT  AN  OL1>  PLAY^OER« 

The  old  York  circuit,  pethaps  nöarly  fts  much  as  any  circuit  in  Eng- 
lAild,  hai  bden  rieh  in  goiod  actors  in  its  time.  To  it  many  a  London 
oelibtity  hu  owed  his  or  her  Üianks  for  a  good  training-^to  it  we  owe 
söme  ihankli  fbr  tfae  talent  it  has  from  time  to  time  sent  iip  to  delight  us 
smol^-dxied  Cookneys.  It  is  not  in  cur  power,  nor  perhaps  ouf  inclina- 
tion,  tö  mune  all  those  children  of  histrionic  talent  to  whom  the  old  York 
&Tedat  hm  been  a  nursery ;  but  as  we  intend  to  Wiite  It  brief  theatrical 
articld,  iv«  nÜl  n&me  &  few  of  them  before  we  eome  to  the  obj^t  proper 
of  our  dteCfdi — ^name  them  promiscuously,  as  they  occm*  to  us. 

Mtd.  Ititthbald.  And  here  we  mnst  qualify,  for  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  not 
a  great  actrais,  but  a  little  and  a  poor  one,  but  a  fine  nattttal  authoress, 
ai  evoryb^t  Imows  who  has  read  her  "  Simple  Story*'  and  ^^  Nature  and 
Art."  WeO)  dhe  made  Utile  out  as  an  actress,  but  tcttc^  her  gentle  way 
bj  her  beatttiifTil  writing,  and  her  beautiful  person  and  amiable  manners. 
Apf^pat  of  the  iMt  but  ome,  she  loved  it  so  much  that  in  her  sixty^eighth 
year  Ae  didd  at  Kensington,  and— hear  it  ye  gods  of  yore  and  ye  angels 
of  mod^r&  day0«-'K)f  tight  laeing !  And  although  hef  dramatic  pieoes  were 
pariiallv,  atid  many  of  them  more  thftn  partially,  success^l,  and  though 
some  m  ibem  ccutiiiue  to  be  represented  to  this  day,  her  fiiture  &me  will 
rtet  upoa  h«r  stories.  So  although  she  was  on  the  ciiicnit  she  couM  not 
make  an  actress — yet  who  shall  say  that  that  was  the  circuit's  fault  ? 

Jolin  Philip  KemUe — how  gloriously  t^at  name  rings  in  an  old  play- 
goet^a  Bftr  i-^o  need  to  write  half  a  dozen  lines  here  of  him.  He  was 
kike  «pon  the  old  York  (drcuit. 

And  so  was  Cummins.  You  never  heard  of  Cummins,  ytrung  reader, 
you  say.  That  is  likely  enougk.  But  he  was  a  fine  old  provincial 
tragedian,  one  of  the  olden  time.  The  provinces  belonged  to  him,  and 
h»  to  the  ^mvinoes«     He  was  of  the  povinoes  potincial.     C<:Mntry  play- 

C\  tlk)ttgfai  CumnuDB  unapproacbable,  so  that  onde  when  the  great 
blsy  tiS»  in  power,  was  »böut  to  play  a  starring  engagement — we 
Üunk  ai  Obester^^-ihe  management  thougnt  proper  to  announce  lum  on 
the  bills  as  "  Mr.  Kemble,  tiie  great  tragedian,  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Cummins.''  The  latter  never  got  up  to  town,  büt  there  is  no  doubt  he 
was  a  Tery  good  actor  in  bis  way.  Long  upon  the  circuit,  too,  were 
Fawcett»  Mrs.  Jcndan,  Little  Rnight,  and  Henry  Compton — not  to  forget 
tfae  littie  great  one  who  has  lately  shown  bis  comic  pbiz  at  the  Olympic 
—F.  Robson. 

At  the  head  of  the  Yorkshire  Company  now — worthy  to  be  at  the  head 
of  any  Company — is  George  Owen,  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  mtellectual  actors  on  the  «tage.  The  labour  of  calling  attention  to 
talent  like  bis  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  we  rejoice  in  being  able  to  be  before 
the  London  press  generally  in  acknowledging  it.  This  we  can  do  be- 
cause  we  have  seen  him,  and  often,  whilst  others  have  not.     To  most  of 
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our  country  readers  the  name  and  ability  of  Mr.  Owen  are^well  known, 
for  there  are  few  country  play-goers,  or  country  joumab»  that  have  not 
warinly  recognised  the  latter ;  but  as  he  is  yet  a  sträng^  to  the  London 
boards,  we  may  be  perraitted,  as  not  a  new  contributor  to  Ainsworthj  to 
introdiice  him  to  its  readers — andthisnot  in  a  critique  which  in  a  London 
periodical  could  hardly  be  made  interesting  upon  an  at  present  provincial 
actor ;  but  rather  in  the  jubilant  of  one  introducing  to  his  fellows  what 
was  supposed  not  to  be — a  good  actOT  in  the  proyinces. 

George  Owen's  walk  is  tragedy,  in  which — we  say  it  deliberately,  afiber 
seeing  Fhelps,  Kean,  and  others — take  him  altogether,  we  do  not  think 
there  is  more  than  one  man  on  the  stage  at  present  to  exoel  him.  He  is 
young  in  years  but  old  in  study  and  experience,  and  his  aeting  is 
especially  cnaracterised  by  a  discriminating  vigour  tfiat  is  as  rare  as  any 
good  quality  on  the  stage.  He  is  a  dassical  actor.  The  sdiolar  and  tn» 
gentleman  is  evident  through  all  he  does ;  and  nature  and  his  author  äre 
his  study  instead  of  his  audience.  Generally,  he  is  yeiy  free  fttaxi  ex^ 
ggeration,  which,  however,  he  occasionally  falls  into,  when  it  looks  more 
like  a  faux  pas  than  a  premeditated  step.  Yet  he  is  no  mere  oommon- 
sense  actor.  A  great  feature  in  his  acting  is  certainly  steadiness ;  but  in 
each  character  we  have  seen  him  there  has  been  oocasioiial  '^flashes  of 
originality/'  we  may  call  them,  to  startle  and  thrill  tbe  audience-«-fe 
never  faifs  to  rivet  attention ;  and  with  youth,  genius,  and  eamestn^ok 
his  side,  we  look  upon  the  day  as  not  &r  distant  when  George  Owen  wfil 
stand  upon  the  English  stage  as  the  actor  par  exeettenee.  He  has  gdt 
every  quality  that  constitutes  a  great  actor  already,  and  with  tiiiie  tb 
mature  these  qualities,  and  study  to  refine  them^  we  (now  of  no  oAe  whe, 
in  a  few  years,  ^11  be  able  to  dispute  the  championship  of  the  Mage  witb 
him.  ■  J 

Macready  off  the  stage,  there  is  no  man  on  it  to  iieatly  approlMA 
George  Owen  in  the  character  of  Richelieu:  that  character  is  as  rnnd» 
Owen's  now  as  it  was  Macready 's  a  few  years  ago.  His  King  Lear^'t/f^ 
is  a  grand  conception,  and  his  manner  of  giving  -^-'^ 

Blow  wind  and  crack  your  cheek. 


-;ij 


sublime.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Cardinal  Wohegy  and  Us  rendei^» 
ing  of  several  lines  in  the  third  act  of  "  Henry  Vin,**  And  his  HandSU 
Zanga,  Huon  in  "  Love,"  Othello,  Sir  GHes  Overreach,  The  Str(m^, 
and  Sir  John  FaUtaff,  all  worthy  of,  and  some  of  them  unequaB^^, 
any  man  on  the  stasfe.  And  so,  for  the  present,  we  have  done.  AA  we 
wished  to  say  was,  that  the  old  York  circuit  is  to  g^ve  us  another  ftctör^ 
that  the  Coming  Man  in  tragedy  is  at  present  in  the  provinces,  tmdet  ilfe 
name  of  George  Owen.  When*  he  appears  in  London  we  may  agaiif  tÄe 
up  our  pen  to  attempt  to  write  of  ms  acting  discriminatety,  and  h  'fcf 
critique.  • 
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-,;.  Ix  was  a  gloomy  evening  in  the  February  of  1828  when  Brien  O'Hegan, 

<>ne  pf  the  most  industrious  Farmers  in  all  Tipperary,  found  himself  again 

withinaight  of  bis  humble  but  not  uncomfortable  bome.     He  bad  been 

«.bsent  since  Cbristmas,  on  an  expedition  to  an  inexorable  landlord»  wbo 

^l^esided  in  state  at  Dublin,  seldom  troubling  bimself  about  bis  distant 

4enants.     Tbe  farmer  was  retuming,  and  bis  sunken  eye,  unsteady  s^it, 

jjod  general  appearance,  told  bow  tbe  news  be  brougbt  preyed  upon  biio» 

.^..Poor  Brien,  fearing  to  trust  an  appeal  to  bis  master's  mercy,  wbicn 

.."f^ouldliave  to  pass  tbrongb  an  agent's  bands,  conceived  tbe  notion  öf 

.pleading  bis  own  cause  in  bis  own  proper  person,  and  leaying  no  cbance 

'ipf  escape  to  bim  wbose  pity  be  meant  to  assul.     Having  obtained  bis 

.r^good  wi&'s  permission  and  ber  bearty  blessing,  united  witb  die  more 

florsoal  bnt  ,not  less  earnest  benediction  of  bis  priest—- for  Brien  was  a 

i^^vQUt  Gatholic — be  prepared  to  set  out.     Tbe  preparation  for  a  joumey 

tto  tl^  Irisfa  metropolis,  &om  so  remote  a  quarter  as  tbe  county  of  Tip- 

»pmxy,  waskin  tbose  days  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  Every  mssA  witbin 

iceacb  bad  to  be  bade  adieu— every  enemy  witb  wbom  recoticiliation  was 

/potisible  had  to  be  conciliated — every  arrangement  wbicb  tbe  State  of  bis 

temporal  concerns  demanded,  and  every  care  wbicb  bis  spiritual  wan^s 

r^eem^  to  need,  must  be  well  and  scrupulously  attended  to  before  tbe 

fftruveller  dare  trust  lumself  upon  *'  a  voyage"  so  tedious,  if  not  perilous, 

^lUjtbat  to  Dublin  from  Tipperary  was  tben  deemed.     Less  confusion  and 

anxiety  are  evidenced  in  uiis  age  of  expeditious  travelling  by  tbose  wbo 

Mt  tbeir  traps  togetber  for  a  trip  to  Australia,  tban  by  any  one  fated  to 

travel  a  few  bundred  miles.     Tbis  is  perhaps  already  well  enougb  known 

..jtq;tbe  reader,  so  we  leave  all  tbe  rest  of  that  kind  wbicb  would  amplify 

f^ur,  jcontrost  to.  b&  thougbt  about,  premising  tbat  tbat  imagination  must 

\»  aupsemely  dull  wbicb  fails  to  comprebend  its  details — ^its  ups  and 

l^öfwnp. 

',,',r  Brien  O'Hegan,  as  became  a  rigid  Romanist  and  a  tborough  Celt,  left 

JBQthing.  undone  wbicb  custom  ever  countenanced  in  tbe  important  step 

<iB^  bis.departure  for  bis  landlord's  bouse  in  Dublin.     On  tbe  moming  of 

.,n|s  setting  out  be  beard  mass  in  a  narrow  nook  of  bis  comfortable  bome- 

j^tead — be  oommunicated  and  received  on  tbe  occasion  a  special  blessing 

from  Fatber  Foley,  wbo  accompanied  bim  to  tbe  bounds  of  bis  own 

tenement — no  further,     Tbere  be  concluded  bis  monitions,  wbicb  tbreat* 

ened  to  be  as  long  as  the  farmer's  proposed  joumey. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Brien,"  be  wbispered,  witb  a  solemn  calmness,  "  be 
discreet,  and  carefully  observe  all  those  tbings  wbicb  I  bave  mentioned, 
and  may  God  tbe  Father  and  tbe  most  holy  Virgin  guide,  guard,  speed, 
and  prosper  you.     Amen." 

**Amen!"  ejaculated  Brien,  fervently,  and  witb  tears  in  bis  eyes; 
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<<  without  tliat  I  could  do  nothing.  It  will  be  a  sore  day  to  me,  Father 
Foley,  if  I  don't  succeed.  Is  there  law  or  reason  that  oompels  men  who 
are  outside  Bedlam  to  be  tied  in  tbis  way  to  the  wills  of  others  ?  Oh, 
good  God  !  it  fires  me  to  think  upon  it.  Here  am  I — a  man'  capable  of 
reasoning,  and  for  all  that  I'm  a  Catholic,  as  good  a  man  as  ever  stood 
in  Hugh  M assey's  shoes,  though  he  happens  to  be  my  landlord ;  yet  I 
can't  Christen  my  child,  if  God  sends  me  one,  by  what  name  I  choose,  or 
get  it  baptised  by  those  who  can,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  baptise,  unless 
I  do  it  by  stealth ;  and  for  what  is  *his  ?     Why  ia  this  ?     How— how — 

^'Cool  yourself,  Bnea^*-eool  yoar^£^"  int^rpoied  tht  pmBt^  wfao^ 
^owever,  read  favourably  the  sprit  of  bis  eempaoion«  **  lay  yoar  oMe 
before  that  heretie  tyrant  in  the  cepleBt  manner.  BonieiBDer  my  cau- 
tions,  and  let  me  again  remind  you  o(  how  y^ou  are  to  iqpeak.  ^  Sbr,' 
^y  you»  '  it  18  aow  a  yea«  since  you  permitied  m»  to  aeeepi  tbe  prefibfad 
Jiamd  of  Juli»  Maasey,  a  distani  relo&ve  of  your  owo»  na  om  lo  wlkom 
I  Lad  np  rigbt  unfoi]^ht  tx>  aipii^  btcause  A»  was  a  Fiotoiliii^  aaä  1  an 
unfprtuoate  Catbdic.  But  in  ccmaequence  of  her  owa  un|ik>nitton%  and 
maybi^p  to  aT(»d  what  in  your  estimation  would  he  a  wone  eonne,  yoa 
consented  to  our  nuptials,  on,  however,  conditions  wbick  «ppei^  to  vom 
particularly  barasaing,  and  in  reference  te  whifih  I  wm  take  tlie  gxm^ 
trouble  and  greater  liberty  of  calling  on  yoo,  Sir,  to  WQ  my  reUg^ioo  is 
everything.  I  loye  it  in  the  same  proporticu»  that  I  kxve  m^r  vexy  seeL 
I  love  it  with  the  intensity  of  my  love  to  Giod»  who  ia  Ae  oetttce  oi  tu 
truth — who  is  truth«  Now,  ar,  my  attachment  to  my  fidth  kaa  eoB»* 
peUed  me  to  come  all  this  way  to  beseeeh  you  to  &ee  me  firom  tiM  fiifetafti 
which  in  these  conditions  bind  me.  My  beh)¥ed  wi&^  your  MlatW e^  «r 
— with  your  pardon-^-is  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  The  hard  vmr 
ditions  which  came  with  her  band  to  me  require  that  if  W  fint-bora  be 
a  son  it  must  be  caUed  Hugh — whether  daughter  or  son,  it  muafc  be 
baptised  and  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  Church,  In  dafault,  I  fcNrfeit 
the  üffm  and  funds  which  my  wife  was  endowed  with^  and  which  fenns 
my  principal  property.  This,  sir,  I  look  upon  ek>w  as  a  harsk  iiita^ 
ference  with  my  parental  prerogative.  True,  as  a  CftthoUe^  I  am  in  W 
Position  to  urge  any  such  thing,  because  we  poor  wretebes  ave  dte^ied  al 
social  rights,  and  to  sufier  our  mere  existence  is  oonaidered  a  aisveteh  «f 
toleration.  But  I  cast  myself  on  your  welUknown  mereiful  disfNoeitioii^ 
and  implore  you  to  &ee  me  from  these  conditions.  If  my  first-bom  he'e 
son  I  will  call  it  Hugh,  but  ask  of  me  no  more.  If  a  daughter,  ask  of 
me  nothing.  Do  not,  I  beseeeh  you,  insist  that  it  be  sent  £ron  itP 
natural  protectors  to  such  a  nurse  as  you  oan  get,  and  do  not  inaisl  that 
my  dear  wife  be  a  Protestant  longer  than  she  thinks  well  of  it.' " 

The  priest  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Brien,  who  had  list^ied  med 
attentively,  sighed,  "  Oh,  he  is  the  last  man  to  grant  this — all  this.  It 
makes  me  fearful  to  think  of  it" 

'^  But  remember  what  depends  upon  the  aeccess.  First,  your  child'f 
etemal  welfare — your  wife's.  Duty  requires  you  to  do  all  that  ie  pos- 
sible ;  that  done,  leave  the  rest  with  God.  Again,  the  temporal  prospeot^ 
of  your  children  depends  upon  it.  Your  brother's  will  says  distinctl^i 
t^at  unless  your  first-born  be  baptised  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  reaiW 
in  it,  be  shall  not  inherit  a  stiv^  of  the  legacy  which  he  will  othc^wise 
come  in  for.     He  must,  too,  be  called  after  him." 
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'  '*  Thal  we  can  do  if  it  be  a  boy,  for  my  brother's  name  was  Hdg^ 
too.  Ofay  if  I  eould  only  manage  to  make  the  bigotry  o£  boih  meet  l 
Why  did  my  brotber,  too,  make  conditions  ?" 

^^  Your  brother  was  rigbt.  •  His  were  not  extortionate  condltiaDS." 
^  Knowing  how  I  was  ciroumstanced,  I  would  call  them  so.'' 
*'  Hush,  &e  motives  of  the  dead  should  be  sacred.     Hush,  and  go^ 
God's  peace  be  with  you.     Amen." 

The  farmer  took  an  afiPecting  leave»  and  with  tearfiil  eye  tumed  hin 
upoQ^  bis  joumey.  Father  Foley  retraced  his  steps  in  the  soberest  mood, 
muttering  continued  benedictions»  and  never  once  venturing  to  look  agam 
ai  bis  departing  friend.  Poor  O'Hegan — ^foUowed  by  a  labourer  who 
mouniliilly  hos%  the  faimer's  trayellmg  bündle,  and  aceompanied  by 
aliDOft  all  bis  neighbours  who  were  to  escort  bim  for  miles — strode  out 
ai  his  Uttle  domain  with  a  more  coorageous  stride  tiian  marked  bis 
motioiis  while  his  mind  was  undergoing  Father  Foky's  Instructions; 
OBoe  again  be  turned  to  glanee  in  the  direction  of  that  home  which  bekL 
the  foodeet  of  wives,  j&om  whom  he  had  now  taken  the  first  adieu  since 
ehe  aadL  he  were  wed.  As  he  looked,  he  beheld  a  female  figure  on  the 
hillock  neer  the  ho«se  waving  a  white  flag.  It  was  m(H*e  than  enough : 
he  tanied  do  more,  bot  in  this  trifling  incident  gathered  heAi  nerve, 
and  walked  steadily  fortb.  Did  he  look  as  long  as  he  could  be  distin^ 
guiihed  firom  that  spot,  the  same  food  for  his  fiery  s{nrit  was  pfocnrable. 
He  needed  it  not,  and  prudently  dreading,  he  guarded  against  the  effiect 
of  becoming  too  deeply  affected.  TraveUers  then,  as  much  as  travellers 
now,  endeavoured  to  be  as  unencumbered  as  possible.  Brien  had  bar^y 
in  hie  sftiii{^y*constructed  knapsaok  what  answered  the  simplest  necessities, 
end  be  ¥ras  desirous  to  keep  his  mind  as  far  free  from  unnecessary  bur- 


Tiias  he  set  out,  six  weeks  before  he  has  been  introduced  to  the  reader 
as  he  returned.  He  was  gloomy,  as  gloomy  as  the  State  of  the  weather 
et  the  moment,  and  no  two  passed  each  other  during  the  day  who  did 
IMt,  on  exchanging  g^reetings,  add,  "  A  gloomy  day  this.** 

CSreat  was  the  greeting  which  welcomed  Brien  O'Hegan  back  from 
Dublin.  So  unexpected  was  the  time  of  his  retum,  that,  except  the  dogs 
'Wlie  tan  forth  howUng  their  joy,  no  one  had  gone  to  meet  bim  even  the 
length  of  the  bowreen ;  and  the  gloominess  of  the  day  saved  him  from 
the  extta  polite  attentions  of  his  affectionate  neighbours.  But  no  sooner 
-did  intdligence  of  his  presence  spread  than  every  inmate  of  the  farm- 
faoiiee,  Qxeept  his  wife,  was  abroad  and  about  him.  In  the  first  outbursts 
of  welcome  no  one  read  the  disappointment  yisible  in  his  face,  and  no  one 
eared  to  do  so  when  the  excitement  abated  a  little.  From  side  to  side, 
from  band  to  hand^  from  embrace  to  embrace,  the  poor  man  was  tossed 
^emtil  he  found  himself,  almost  fainting,  cast  into  his  own  straw-bottomed 
ohair  beside  a  cheerful  fire  in  his  sitting-room.  All  the  questions  that 
poured  in  upon  him  about  his  health,  about  how  he  came,  how  he  went, 
end  what  he  had  seen  ?  to  no  one  and  to  nothing  could  he  reply.  Fatigue, 
the  feelings  inseparable  from  disappointment,  and  the  sudden  gladness 
euch  as  be  had  since  his  retum,  produced  a  Stupor,  and  he  was  consigned 
«ithout  resistance  to  bed,  in  a  room  which  was  usually  devoted  to  the 
llse  of  Father  Foley,  or  any  other  of  his  cloth  who  happened  to  be  passing ; 
for  in  those  days  the  priest  was  an  illegal  and  ill-conditioned  member  of 
Society,  but  always  an  honoured  and  a  welcome  guest  in  a  Catholic's  home. 
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Srien'i  «üiDfdared  itrength  iad  dütavised  mindfor  a  mbmint'riiiit  oat  frö&i 
Mlr'petto^ption  Üie  abaence  of  las  beloved  one.  So  feur  «douiBtioii  aeztvad 
Um,  and,  most  probal^y,  her  tooj  Had  he  notieed  that  )i?eiy  emlnwif 
was  6t31  net  hert— 4hat  i^  in  short,  was  absent  when  all  «d^rs  so  boi^ 
terously  deokred  äieir  presence,  he  would  have  been  donbly  diikraeted-^ 
he  might  ha?e  aoted  rashly.  Had  he  obsenred  how  eautioualThflr  was 
bome  into  a  bed  wbich  was  never  used  by  him,  he  would  hsve  demaaded 
^y  cnr  not  to  aot  so  patienüy — he  wotild  have  rem  to  aecertain  fckaäelf. 
Thanks  to  the  chances  of  his  nard-sped  jouraey,  the  conseqtieiioes  Ukely 
tö  t^ult  from  the  man's  natural  impetuosity  were  averted* 

He  lay  on  the  priest's  bed  not  awake  ana  yet  not  asleep— -tiiat  perple96> 
ing  torpor  the  wearied  enjoy  was  his.  Aromid  him  grooped  m<Bn  and 
women— bis  friends  or  ^^retamers."  The  shout  of  welcome  which  stonned 
his  eag^r  ears  outside  had  subsided  into  a  suspicions  whisper.  No  event 
ef  Httle  moment  was  taking  place.  Erery  eye  was  turaed  inquitingly 
towards  the  door,  every  ear  alive  to  catch  some  expected  «oima.  Noar 
aad  again  the  feeble  traveUer  was  watched  lest  he  shoald  dare  «tir  to  dis*- 
torb  the  harmony  necessary  at  that  moment.  It  was  weU,  Üumgfa,  thnt 
he  was  insennble  to  the  fhendly  captivity  into  which  he  was  plnnged. 
'•  ^*How  iligant  it  happened/'  whispered  one,  "  that  he  went  so  mcely  off 
in  the  trance  afore  he  cmn  to  ax  ^bout  the  missis,  poor  omtier."  n^ 

•  *'  It's  the  Lor's  doings,  so  'tis,"  replied  another;  ^  af  he  got  an  inkiittg 
of  it  he'd  bust  the  door,  or  know  forwhat."  •   'O 

• '  '<He's  mighty  onfectionate  ontirely  I  go  bau,"  joined  a  thad;  ^but 
that  ud  be  equal  to  killing  wid  kindness  in  amest,  an  no  mistake.**       3 

•  An  important-looking  female,  with  huge  bordered  cap^  here  made  her 
appearance.  It  was  the  signal  for  an  unanimons  '^  W^?"  Tb»  ehonis 
had  80  swollen,  that  what  was  intended  by  each  questioner  as  an  indi- 
Tidual  whisper  produeed  a  pretty  formidable  roar. 

"  Whist,  an  be  bothered  to  yez,"  was  the  reply. 

At  once  the  self-convicted  appealers  were  cowed  into  silence.  By  cer- 
tain  Signals,  certain  tums  of  the  eyes,  and  sundry  gesticulations  and 
manipulations,  this  dame  communicated  a  series  of  replies  to  the  "  Well  ?" 
and  to  other  questions  which  she  supposed  were  ready  to  pounce  out  from 
the  gaping  mouths  of  her  evidently  '*  sign-read  aucuence.*'  The  signals 
could  thus  be  interpreted  by  the  initiated:  ''  She  is  hard  put ;  it's  one  of 
the  stiffest  Jobs  we  had  this  year  ;  don't  let  the  chap  in  the  bed  stir  for 
his  very  life ;  drop  down  and  ask  the  Virgin  Mother  to  ease  her." 

At  tnis  last  direction  every  one  in  the  room  feil  prostrate,  and  poured 
forth  from  their  very  hearts  eamest-prayers  fbr  the  object  in  view.  The 
hiige*capped  dame  then  took  her  stealthy  passage  out,  sadsfied  wHii  such 
a  manifi^Äation  of  piety.  So  wrapped  up  in  their  Impromptu  devotiaps 
did  the  women  become,  that  they  did  not  observe  ^'  the  chap  in  the  bed" 
epen  his  wearied  eyelids  and  glance  anxiously  about  him. 

•  Tiie  sight  before  him  was  appalling  in  the  extreme.  He  feit,  he  luiew 
he  was  at  home.  Why  in  that  bed?  Why  surrounded  by  piaying 
figures  ?  Could  it  be  that  he  had  fallen  into  one  of  those  deaiJi-like 
tfances,  and  was  actually  laid  by  as  dead,  these  the  moumers  praying 
fbr  his  soul  ?  How  long  could  he  have  been  there  ?  These  questions 
ran  in  rapid  confiision  through  bis  brain.  He  jumped  into  the  midst  of 
tlie  groop,  producing  am<mg  the  devotees  the  utmoet  constcotiatieiL 


r  .1  ■  ■ 
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Thcre  b  aböut  a  religious  devotion  tbat  wUdb  wooes  the  mixid  feto  eartft 
andwods  it  to  the  supernatural — most  00  in  the  devotion  of  the  Iriah 
fßuMtrji,  It  IS  easy  to  conceive  what  the  kneeling  womea  at  fifst 
thoug^  and  what  the  consequences  at  first  were—soreamia^  and  its  aa&>9 
mAe»^    In  a  moment  they  recovered,  and  reoaptured  tfae  flSmoist.  1 

>,^<  Come,  what's  the  matter?  say  at  oüce,''  dexnanded £iiea. 

<^  Ab  you  love  her,  be  asy,  asthore,"  pleaded  the  oldest  womaa. 
Who? — my  Julia!    Let  me  gOy  let  me  go !     I  must  eeef  I  must  aee 
iriitfkilfs  tha  matter.     I— I— haP 

A  feeble  squeak — ^that  of  a  just  bom  infiint — arrested  his  attention^ 
as  ih  did  that  of  all  present     He  paused,  as  xf  electrified. 

*'  There  is  the  matter,  glory  be  to  God  V*  oried  seTeral  voices. 

Brien  smiled,  and  endeavoured  to  speak.    His  smile  was  ghasdy— -his 
muttering  was  mingled  with  joy  and  grief. 

V  '*  There — and  God  be  praised! — you're  a  fjBther,"  oried  the  voices 
again*  Brien  soon  resigned  himself  to  their  gfuidance  and  their  con^ 
gcatulations ;  but  leant  on  the  bed  with  heavy  moan  when  he  obtained  a 
akortTespite. 

'^  Teil  me,"  he  sobbed — ''  teil  me— go  teil  me  how  she  is." 
-    "  Finely,  thanks  be  to  God !"  cried  the  big  cap,  entering  in  great 
glee ;  ^^  finely,  and  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  O'Hegan ;  and  I  wiah  you  joy 
of  b  fine  lump  of  a  son — thanks  be  to  Grod  !•— 4W  like  you  as  taeow  is  Üke 
crow." 

:■  ^*  Thanks  be  to  GodT'edioed  Brien,  ^^and  His  will  not  nnne  be 
done." 

'•  The  birth  thus  ominously  heralded,  thus  eoldy  received  by  him  whose 
iaterest  in  it  had  most  right  to  be  greatest,  was  that  of  him  whose  hit- 
tOBj  we  have  undertaken  to  indite— Hugh  O'Hegan. 
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THE    LAST    OF    THE    HOÜSE. 

Br  William  Pickersgill,  Esq. 

XIX. 

THE  PARTY  AT  THE  CLAVERINGS'. 

-"     ««Well,  Fred,  as  I  was  sayine,"  pursued  Mr.  Crumbledust,  *«  be  very 
•'  '••eady— Teiy  industrous,  and  who  knows  but  what  you  may  become  a 
'^Partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Worm,  Grub,  and  Co." 

"  There  is  not  much  probability  of  that,"  replied  Fred,  "  for  neither  ef 
the  partners  has  as  yet  shown  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
"  olerks  in  the  establishment." 

«*  Oh !  but  they  may  do,  sir — ^they  may  do.     All  in  good  time." 

This  conversation  took  place  one  night  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Clavering.   The  Speakers  were  seated  near  the  fire.    Surround- 

•  ing  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  sat  Dr.  Dawdle,  Mrs.  Wallfbrd, 

«od  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clavering.     Dawdle  and  Mrs.  Clavering  sat  oppoi^e 
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MMsh  other»  and  Mr.  ClsTering  was  opposite  to  Mrf.  WidHiMd,     Tli^ 
were  playing  at  whist,  and  it  was  the  concludiog  game  of  the  rubb^r. 

The  room  was  handsomely  fumished.  Elegant  damask  eurtainey  amh 
pended  fiom  tastefoUy  decorated  comiees,  were  oloady  drawn  before  the 
Windows  The  ohain  were  of  rosewood,  and  the  cosmoiis  eonesponded 
with  the  curtaitta.  On  either  side  of  the  firef^aee  stood  a  laige  easy- 
chair,  in  one  o£  which  sat  Mr.  Crambleduet.  An  elegant  ottoman, 
eoyered  with  the  same  material  as  the  window-cnrtainfl^  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  ckeffbaier,  laden  with 
sÜTer  plate  and  giass.  Opposite  to  the  fireplace  waa  piaoed  a  piano  of 
the  latest  style,  and  seated  upon  a  stool  in  &ont  of  it,  and  kx>king  over 
the  leaves  of  some  mnsie,  tat  Kate  Wallford.  The  walls  were  ktmg  with 
aeiveral  pictnres  vreU  eonceived  and  exeeuted^  which  Mr.  CUvering  de- 
clared  were  all  by  celebrated  mastera.  There  was  a  Moriaad»  a  TenierSy 
a  Paul  Veronese^  a  Vandenrelde»  and  I  koow  not  wiiat  eise;  bot  the  fact 
was,  the  pictnres  wen  pureiy  eopiea  from  the  productiona  o£  ikese  nmeh- 
tsteeoaed  HMurten. 

The  connexion  between  the  Claverings  and  the  Wallfords  had  not  heen 
suffered  altogether  to  oease  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wallfotd,  Imfe  thetmth 
18,  it  had  heen  permitted  to  fall  into  a  very  languishing  eoodition.  This 
was  attribatable  to  two  caoses.  In  the  first  place,  bolh  BIr.  and  Mns. 
Clavering  had  the  greatest  hocror  of  poor  rdations — were  fond  of  siyle 
and  supporting  the  dignity  of  their  Station.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  b^ 
eame  necenary  to  unfiistea  the  few  eonnecting  links  which  still  assoeiated 
them  with  the  Wallfordsr  They  were  sorry  for  Mrs.  Wallford — she  was 
a  very  mee  woman ;  they  were  sorry  fbr  the  ^lildren ;  bat  iJiey  were  in 
BO  degree  to  be  respoostble  for  the  extrayagance  of  othera.  Mr.  Wall- 
ford  had  been  a  vainj'feolish  man  ;  he  had  squanderod  away  thouaaiids  m 
nonsensical  projects,  and  bis  widow  and  children  were  left  almost  desti« 
tute.  They  were  not  to  blame — they  had  forewamed  him  ;  he  had  dis- 
regarded  their  advice.  The  consequences  must  fall  upon  the  heads  of 
those  he  had  left  behind  him.  They  had  a  character  to  support,  and  it 
should  be  supported;  so  they  strove  by  gentle  degrees  to  break  off,  or  at 
least  to  weaken,  the  connexion  that  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Wallfords. 

In  the  secoud  place,  Mrs.  Wallford  had  never  had  much  respect  for  her 
soi'disant  friends.  The  traits  of  cliaracter  which  they  had  exhibited 
during  her  husband's  lifetlme  had  not  displeased  and  disgusted  her  less 
than  those  which  they  had  exhibited  since.  When  Mr.  Wallford  wag 
alive,  they  were  servile  and  troublesome — continually  borrowing  money — 
eontinually  asking  £ov  favours ;  since  his  death,  they  had  been  distamt  and 
Cnrmal,  ancl  when  they  did  do  aught  that  coold  be  oonstrued  into  a  favow 
to  Mrs.  Wallford,  it  had  been  done  in  a  patronising  way,  and  that  lady 
wag  sometimes  reminded  of  the  assistanoe  she  had  received.  Therefore  it 
was  that  MrSw  WaUford  was  quite  ae  anxious  as  the  Claverings  that  tht 
connexion  should  not  be  so  close  as  hitherto,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
they  seldom  visited  eaoh  other,  and  that  the  breach  which  was  already 
nuule  was  beooming  eveiy  day  wider  and  wider« 

On  the  night  preoeding  that  on  which  the  party  was  assembled  at  th^ 
house  of  the  Claverings,  the  latter  had  entertained  a  somewhat  large  conr 
pany  at  their  reaidence,  to  whioh,  however,  the  Wallfords  had  cextainly 
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beeu  iuYitad,  bat  in  auch  a  way  as  to  conyey  to  them  a  hint  that  a  refiisal 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  tbem  than  an  acceptance  of  their  mTitatioiu 
lIn«Wallfoa:d  irefuaed,  not  becauae  she  was  not  cordially  inyited,  but 
nmply  beeause  she  had  an  objaction  to  being  one  of  a  largpe  and  rather 
£uhionable  party.  The  smdl  party  in  question  was,  therefore,  as  Mrs» 
CSavenng  pietended,  forned  entirely  to  meet  Mrs.  WaUford's  views,  and^ 
ff  possiUe,  to  divert  her  inind  from  those  thoughts  with  which  it  was  too 
mach,  in  Üie  babit  of  being  haunted. 

^*  I  say,  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Crumbledust,  '^  what  time,  sir^  do  you  leave 
tha  offioe  at  night  ?" 

"  Sometimes  nine — sometimes  ten." 
Why,  how's  that  ?-^^an't  b^  busy  all  that  time,  sir.*' 
No — no,  we  are  not  busy^  but  Grub  doeaa't  btgin  to  writ«  bis 
letters  tili  other  persons  begpi  to  close  tbor  cefiGkces." 

"  Are  you  always  so  late  as  that?" 

'^  Sometimes  we  get  away  at  ae^en,  but  very  aridem." 

"  Tha  firgt  timfi  you  get  away  at  seven,  oome  atong  to  my  bouae,  will 

^*  1  suppose  you  can  make  a  pen,  sir  ?" 
. ;  **  I  ezpect  so." 

*^  I  cau't  see  half  so  weU  as  I  used  to  do — tbat's  tbe  feaaoa  I  ade  you. 
{ilvays  oaed  to  maka  my  own  pens  before." 

"  rU  teil  you  wkaty  Mr.  Crumbledust»  TU  spare  ^ou  ihe  neoeaaify  in 
i^ure  of  either  making  or  mending  a  pen».  I'U  bring  you  a  lot  or  fine 
4te^l  pena.'' 

^  1  wouldn't  use  one  of  'em  if  they  were  gold  pena,  air/'  replied 
Crumbledust,  growing  red  in  tbe  &eey  aa  was  bis  ouatom  when  be  was 
•ngry. 

Fred  saw  he  had  slipped  a  word*  aod  feit  annoyed  at  the  eiror  be  had 
l^nunitted«. 

I,  "  To  be  aure,  quills  are  very  useful,"  said  he^  in  a  depreoating  tonek^ 
.V  *'  Can  you  find  anything  better  than  &  good  quill  pen,  sir  ?  Steel 
pens,  indeed;  another  abominable  innovation — another  salutary  ohaiige^ 
as  it  is  called.  Why  is  it,  sir,  I  say,  that  new  customs  are  to  be  perpetu- 
fkUy  introduoed  ?  Why  oao't  we  write  with  the  same  instrumenta  as  the 
peopleof  1710?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Fred,  ^<  that  the  only  reason  alleged  for  their  being 
paeferred  to  quill  pens  i%  that  they  never  require  meodiDg,  and  are  better 
adapted  for  books." 

f^  Sfit»  if  you  preach  to  me  tili  to-raorrow  at  this  time  you  can  never 
imikftme  believe  it.  It's  laiiuess,  sir-^laziness;  people  don't  like  to  be 
llQubled  to  mend  their  pens.  I  dare  say  they  wo«ld  much  rather  if  the 
pens  would  write  without  their  assistance.  As  for  their  being  better 
adapted  for  keeping  books,  another  delusion,  another  idle,  trumpery  story 
te  juatify  the  uae  of  them.  I  have  kept  books,  air,  for  years,  and  I  can 
now  produce  'em,  and  I'U  undertake  to  say  that  they  are  more  legibly 
and  more  neatly  wrltten  than  any  whioh  have  been  written  l^  a  ateel 
pen.     A  good  gooae  quiU^  air,  and  a  steady  band  are  all  thiR  were  em- 

■paiBr"n** 

''If  I  were  Grub,"  resumed  Crumbledust,  after  a  pause,  '<  I  would  in- 
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j^irdict  Üiß  use  of  ^em  in  my  office.     I  wouldn't  suffer  a  deijk  to  use  oa% 

är— notdne.**  ; 

Mr.  Crumbledust*s  excited  manner  had  f or  a  moment  drawn  the  atten- 
^n  pf  t)a«e  Company  towatds  bim,  but  wben  it  had  in  some  degi^e  be- 
ipomd  appieased,  they  revertßd  to  their  several  occupations. 

"  Öne,  two,  tbree — three  by  cards,"  said  Dr.  Dawdle,  **  änd  two  by 
}ionours ;  we're  game.  Ha !  ha!  beat  you  again,  Clayering;  thafe  con- 
cludes  the  rubber.     Now,  Mrs.  Clavering,  are  we  to  haye  another  ?"     ) 

"  I  shall  leave  tbat  to  Mrs.  Wallford,''  süd  that  lady. 

'<  Oh !  pray  do  not  consult  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wallford ;  ^*  make  it  agree- 
able  to  yourselves." 

Mrs.  Clavering  was  not  dbposed  to  play  agaLn,  so  she  said, 

"  I  promised  we  would  not  keep  you  late."  , 

"  What  is  the  hour?"  inquired  Mjts.  Wallford. 

«Half  after  ten." 

«  Oh !  then  I  am  sure  you  must  excuse  us." 

^'  0h  !  but  you  shall  not  go  tili  you  have  had  a  little  sopp^,"  aald 
Mrs.  Clavering,  and  she  rang  the  bell.  **  Well,  Kate,  my  love,  she  coa- 
tinued,  crossing  over  to  that  young  lady,  ^'and  bare  you  finished  your 
examination  of  the  music  ?** 

;   ^^Nearlyso.**     ^  ^ :. 

^    "  Is  there  anything  that  pleases  you  ?"  \  .; 

.    >'  Oh  !  yes,  there  are  two  or  three  very  charming  and  populär  songs.^' 
"  ^*  Well,  my  dear,  you  can  have  the  loan  of  them,  if  you  wish." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  very  much  obliged." 

"  Apropos  of  Cards,  Clavering,"  said  Dr.  Dawdle,  "  can  you  answer 
me  a  question  that  I  can  propose  thereanent?'' 

«  That  all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  question." 

"  Are  you  at  all  familiär  with  the  doctrine  of  chances  ?" 

*'  I  know  the  general  principles,  I  think." 

*'  Very  well.  I  place  this  pack  in  a  bag.  I  shake  them  togeüher.  1 
place  my  band  in  the  bag  to  draw  out  a  particular  card — say  the  ace  of 
spades,  for  instance — what  would  be  the  odds  against  my  drawing  the 
card,  eh  ?" 

"  I  should  say  fifty-two  to  one." 

**  Very  good.  Then  what  would  be  the  odds  agunst  my  dräwÜig  ap 
ace  of  any  other  description  ?" 

"  Thirteen  to  one.** 

"  Right  again.  Now  I  see  you  understand  something  of  the  natiii^ 
of  the  doctrine.  I  shall,  therefore,  propound  another  question.  Whiit 
would  be  the  odds  against  my  drawing  four  cards  from  the  bag^  the 
foUowing  Order — the  ürst,  the  king  of  hearts  ;  the  second,  the  queen  of 
clubs  ;  me  third,  the  knave  of  spades  ;  the  fourth,  the  qneeh  of  dia- 
monds?" 

"  There  you  beat  me,  sir." 

"  Why,  you  are  easily  vanquished.  I'll  show  you,  bowever,  how  tb 
make  the  calculation.     In  the  first "  ^ 

Dr.  Da\u|[le  had  proceeded  thus  far  when  the  servant  announced  sup- 
per, which  was  at  once  the  signal  for  a  removal  to  another  roöm. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  staying  to  supper,  Mrs.  Clavering,"  said  Crombfar 
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dust,  ''or  I  would  never  have  come,  ma'am.  Fve  not  been  out  of  m v 
fadttse  ihese  ten  jears  so  late  as  this.  My  housekeeper  will  scold  me  weÜy, 
I  know."  .      *  ^ 

"^^I  will  bear  the  blame,"  Said  Mrs.  Clavering. 

^'  I  am  much  afiraid,  madam,"  said  Crumbledust,  "  that  Mrs.  Wegg  vrffl 
say  ihat  I  alono  am  to  blame,  and  it's  my  opinion  she  will  not  be  very  fa^ 
irrongJ" 

^VWell,  an  occurrence    of  this  kind  doesn't    often  happen»"    said 
Clmvering. 

^'  It  little  needy  sir — it  little  need,"  Crambledust  replied. 

Dmmg  supper,  the  conversatiou  ttirned  upon  Mrs.  Wallford's  lodger. 

*'  I  hear  stränge  accounts  of  that  Mr.  Horncastley''  said  Clavering, 
looking  towards  Mrs.  Wallford.  **  I  am  told  he  is  a  very  satirical  and 
disagreeable  person.'' 

'^  His  temper  appears  to  have  been  soured  from  some  cause/'  said  Mrs. 
Wallford. 

«  Who  is  he  ?"  inquired  Dawdle.     "  What  does  he  do  ?" 
'  ^'  I  know  nothing  fiirther,"  answered  Mrs.  Wallford,  <^  than  thiit  his 
name  is  Homcastle,  and  that  he  appears  to  have  sufficient  to  live  upon.*' 

"  I  have  been  told  that  he  is  very  rieh,*'  said  Clavering. 

**  He  does  not  live  like  one  who  is^rich,  I  am  sure,"  said  Kate  Wallford. 
*^He  buys  the  coarsest  food,  and  wouldu't  eat  it  hot,  I  believe,^for  any 
^consideration.     He  says  it  goes  fiurther  when  it  is  eaten  eold." 

' ^ The  man  wishes  to  pay  his  way,"  said  Crumbledust,  ''and  who  has 
any  business  with  what  he  does  ?" 

*'  He  is  a  miser,  Mr.  Crumbledust,"  said  Fred,  vehemently,  '*  and  I 
Believe  a  misanthropist  into  the  bargain." 

*^  He  has  got  a  devilish  bad  name,  however,"  observed  Dawdle; 

**  Ferhaps  without  deserving  it,"  observed  Crumbledust. 

This  subject  continued  ou  the  tapis  tili  the  guests  took  their  de- 
jparture« 

^  XX. 

THE  VIOIL8  OF  HORNCASTLE. 

jThe  incidents  wbich  Broadface  had  related  to  Homcastle  regarding 

the  preternatural  Visitation  at  the  Old  Hall,  had  excited  considerable 

curiosity  in  the  latter,   who   (although  he   strove  to  conceal  it)  was 

.  eyidently  greatly  interested  in  the  proceedings.     It  is  impossible  to  say 

.  wj^tt  degree  of  truth  he  attached  to  the  various  Statements  he  had  heard, 

'  tiut  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  affected  by  many  of  them. 

A  few  days  after  his  interview  with  Broadface  he  determined  to  devote 
a  night  himself  to  the  Old  Hall,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  discovering  a 
due  to  the  noctumal  disturbances  which  had  excited  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  such  general  terror  and  alarm.  In  order  that  this  might 
be  done  with  secresy,  he  resolved  upon  disclosing  his  project  to  no 
person. 

"  Mrs.  Wallford,"  he  said,  when  it  was  time  to  betake  himself  to  thö 
liouse,  *'  I  shall  not  return  to-night.     I  have  locked  my  chamber  door, 

fid  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket.     I  shall  retum  to-morrow  some  time. 
have  business  on  band  that  calls  me  away." 
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«  Oh !  veiy  weU/' 

The  night  wm  dark  and  eold,  and  few  persons  were  in  the  street  as  fhä 
old  man  hurried  on  towards  the  place  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  thiok  stick,  and  had  taken  the  precftutbn  to  pnt  a 
fcw  crasts  of  hreadin  his  pocket,  lest  hunger  shonld  vimt  him  b^lbre  the 
morning.  From  what  he  had  learned,  it  appeared  there  was  no  xseytainty 
at  any  time  of  seeing  anything  unusual  in  the  house,  for  the  visitations 
Wfnre  yery  irregulaiv-^sometimes,  indeed,  weeks  and  months  intervening 
without  anything  heing  seen,  and  sometimes  the  apparition  heing  6eeii 
several  nights  in  succesnon.  When  he  had  reached  me  beginmng^  of  tiie 
ateoue  that  brandies  off  from  the  high  road  and  leads  to  the  Hau,  he 
paused,  and  for  a  few  moments  hegan  to  reflect  npon  the  projöet  he  had 
in  Tiew.  He  was  not  a  man,  indeed,  who  placed  any  fkitli  in  sptritnal 
viaitations :  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  hold  it  a  mai^  df  ignoniidC^ 
and  harbarism  to  be  a  believer  in  such  a  doctrine.  Nevefthdess,  the 
various  Statements  which  had  been  made  to  him  had  considerabW  per- 
plezed  him,  and  rendered  him  only  the  more  anxious  to  find  a  salasractory 
•oltttioa  to  the  m3r8tei7.  He  took,  however,  a  very  rational  tiew  of  the 
matter.  If  the  place  was  not  haunted,  the  probabifitj^  was  that  it  had 
become  a  place  otTelnge  for  persons  of  evil  churacter,  who  hfld  nsedevery 
means  in  their  power  to  inspnre  a  feeling  of  horror  and  alArm  tliroiigliout 
the  neighbouriiood,  for  the  purpose  of  promotiing  their  own  wicked  and 
dishonest  porposes.  If  this,  indeed,  were  really  the  case,  he  ran  the  nät^ 
in  case  of  being  diacoTered,  of  heing  murdered,  for  if  he  were  detected, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  doubt  that  that  would  be  his  ÜElte.  It 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  onestion  to  snppose  that  he  coold  make  any 
resistance.  He  was  a  weak,  infirm  old  man,  and  mlght  be  oYercOfnö 
without  mach  diffieulty. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  old  m«n  as  he  pttnsed 
to  conteroplate  the  enterprise  he  had  in  hand.  The  night  was  So  dark 
that  he  could  not  see  a  fing^r  before  him,  and  the  long  avenud  whidl^ 
stretched  itself  beyond  was  enshrouded  in  the  deepest  gloom. 

He  determined  to  proceed,  and  accordingly  quitted  the  main  road  and 
walked  along  the  avenue.  The  night  was  stül  and  calm,  and  the  honr 
was  already  late.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  he  had  gained  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  and  saw  the  dark  outfines  of  the  building  looming  through 
the  gloom.  It  would  be  difiioult  to  deseribe  the  feelings  which  agitatefl' 
his  bosom  as  he  approached  it  It  was  the  second  time  he  had  visited  Mf 
for  many  years,  yet  the  locality  was  familiär  to  him» 

'<  Noble  edifice,"  apostrc^htsed  the  old  man,  <<  what  gay  throngs  hat« 
been  assembled  witfam  your  watls-^what  sounds  of  mirth  and  reveliif 
have  these  woods  re-echoed — what  graceful  forms^  fairy-like,  have  flittea 
across  your  deserted  Chambers — what  sparkHng  eyes  have  shed  their  lustr^ 
on  the  festive  scene.  Where  are  they  ?  Where  are  those  *  old  famiKat 
fjEuses'  that  used  to  beam  with  such  joy  and  kindness  ?  Some  are  dead-^ 
some  ehanged — some  absent.  Where  is  he  who  was  the  heir  to  the 
estate — the  descendant  of  the  illustrious  house  ?  He  is  dead — dcftd  to 
the  World." 

When  the  old  man  had  finished  his  apostrophe  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  Space  in  fix)nt  of  the  Hall  for  upwaras  of  an  hour.  During  the  whole 
of  the  time  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Windows,  and  he  paid  the 
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greatest  attention  to  catch  any  sounds  that  might  issoe  from  the  Hall. 
He  neither  heard  nor  saw  3n3rthing.  He  resohred  to  force  an  entinace 
into  the  iiouse,  for  he  conoeived  that  his  chanoe  would  he  infinitely 
greater  of  seeiog  the  apparition  within  than  by  remmomg  without. 
Broad&ce  had  told  him  how  he  and  hü  companioin  had  efiected  aa 
«ofaraiice,  and,  glad  to  profit  by  the  informatM»,  he  hastened  to  the  back 
part  of  the  buildlDg,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  stood  beneath  the 
roof  <^  this  desolate  and  mysterious  mansion.  He  groped  his  way  along 
tb^  oorridor,  and  having  aseended  several  flights  of  stairs  ^ßrected  hu 
Steps  to  tiie  *'  Tapestried  Chamber,"  in  which  place  he  had  learned  the 
speetre  had  most  freqnently  presented  its^.  He  had  noi  yet  attempted 
to  ligfat  the  eandle  which  he  carried  with  him,  in  consequ«ice  of  the 
ewreats  of  air  that  swept  through  the  vaaious  rooms  and  passages  of  the 
Imildiog.  Broadfaoe  had  pointeid  out  to  him  so  distinctly  the  way  that 
led  to  this  Chamber,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  foond  it  without  any 
d^Sculty.  When  he  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  ehamber  he  paused  befbre 
he  Tcntured  to  enter.  As  I  bare  already  intimarf^d,  he  was  not  super*» 
atiJtioui:  nerertheless,  the  charaeter  of  the  place,  the  unacoounteble 
Stosieftlie  had  heard,  and  the  darkneas  in  which  everything  was  en- 
shrouded,  threw  a  damp  upon  his  spiiits,  and  eaused  him  to  Mter  and 
tr«ii(iUb  a  little  before  he  crossed  the  thxedu^. 

;.Xhe  door  of  t^  ohamber  was  dosed.  He  pressed  his  band  ag^ainst  it^ 
bot  it  was  firm.  He  turned  the  handle,  but  still  it  did  sot  yield.  He 
triad  ihe  Operation  a  seoond,  a  i^iird  time,  and  at  length  ibe  door  fiew 
«fMn.  He  walked  in.  The  room  was  hung  as  we  have  previously  de* 
scnbedy  and  no  article  of  fumiture  appeared  to  have  been  remoted  sinoe 
BcMid&ce  and  Rough  had  been  iJiere.  Homoastle  took  a  piece  of  dot^ 
from  the  floor  and  placed  it  in  fbont  cf  the  window  in  order  to  exclude 
Am  aic,  and  to  prevent  his  eandle,  which  he  liad  lighted,  from  being 
bkywn  out.  There  was  notiiingin  the  room  to  cause  him  the  least  alarm. 
Hfi  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  but  ihe  object  which  had  so 
ilarmed  Broadface  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  began  to  suspect  that  that 
mdiyidual  had  been  deceived  by  his  chüdish  fears,  and  had  ooojured  up 
thmgs  which  existed  only  in  ms  over-excited  ima^ation.  Homcastfe 
ezamined  the  wainscoting  behind  the  black  drapery  to  see  if  there  were 
anj  secret  panel  by  whidi  an  ingress  into  the  room  oould  be  obtained. 
Hc^  liowevery  discovered  no  indication  of  one^  so  if  he  were  exposed  to 
anj  intrusion,  he  conceived  that  the  intmder  must  effect  his  entrance  by 
ihe  door.  He  placed  his  eandle  in  a  tin  tube,  which  he  fiastened  in  the 
£oor,  and  sat  down  to  await  any  Visitation  that  might  occur.  The  eandle 
iras  a  common  rushlight,  and  the  ehamber  being  spacious,  it  threw  a 
aiokly  gleam  over  the  place.  He  had  been  seated  hsdf  an  hour  without 
«nydbing  haying  occurred,  when,  in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  bis 
irigils,  he  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  The  night  was  still  thick 
and  dark — not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens—- not  a  light  of  any 
description  was  visible. 

He  walked  several  times  across  the  floor,  partly  to  beguile  the  time  and 
partly  that  the  exercise  might  impart  some  warmth  to  his  frame.  He 
nad  been  employed  in  this  way  about  ten  minutes,  when  he  fancied  he 
heard  the  tones  of  an  instrument,  which  appeared  to  be  at  some  distance. 
He  listened  attentively;  the  music  was  exceedingly  sweet,  and  the  taste 
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and  execution  of  the  performer  chaste  and  accarate.  The  instrament  ap- 
peared  to  be  a  lute,  but  it  was  imposable  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.  It  was  also  di£ßcult  to  say  whether  the  performer  was  within  the 
bouse  or  in  the  open  air ;  if  the  uttter  was  the  case,  the  mufdc,  perhaps, 
was  produced  by  natural  causes,  although  there  was  certunly  not  much 
fikehhood  of  a  person  indulging  bis  taste  for  music  at  that  hour  of  the 
night. 

Horncastle  now  evinced  a  species  of  uneasiness  and  alarm  of  which 
he  had  hiiherto  given  no  indicaöons.  He  tomed  pale  and  trembled  yio- 
lently.  He  listened  with  greedy  ear  to  the  sounds,  and  fwcied  that  every 
moment  they  became  more  and  more  disdnct  The  performer  was  evi- 
dently  approaching,  and  he  fiilly  anticipated  that  ere  many  minutes 
elapsed  he  shonld  be  exposed  to  an  intrusion  of  some  deicription,  but 
what  the  character  of  the  visitor  migbt  be  it  was  difficolt  to  mna  a  con- 
ception.  When  the  sounds,  however,  had  become  so  audible  as  to  indi- 
dieate  that  the  musician  could  not  be  more  than  a  few  yaxds  distant,  they 
gradually  died  away,  and  Horncastle  heard  them  no  more. 

He  grew  tired  of  padng  up  and  down  the  Chamber,  and  asain  sat 
down.  He  pulled  some  of  the  dry  crusts  of  bread  from  bis  poäet  and 
devoured  them  with  avidity. 

It  might  probably  be  about  one  o'dock,  when  he  heard  some  patterin|^ 
of  feet  upon  the  stairs.  The  sounds  grew  more  distinot.  He  becftme 
ghastly  pale,  and  large  drops  of  Perspiration  suddenly  settled  upon  bis 
brow.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  ne  had  put  little  finth  in  supematmal 
agency ;  he  was  now,  however,  entirely  overcome  by  his  fear— he 
trembled  as  though  he  had  the  ague,  and  began  to  blame  bimself  £or  thus 
exposing  bimself  to  danger  when  there  was  little  necessity  for  tos  doing 
so.  He  had  been  a  foolish  man — ^he  had  been  too  much  carned  away  by 
the  prevmling  opinions  of  the  day  as  to  matters  of  ihis  kind — he  haa  not 
reflected  well  upon  the  subject — ^he  had  forgotteu  that  people  of  all  «ges 
and  of  all  nations  had  impHcitly  believedin  spirits — ^he  nad  fbrgotten  1»at 
some  of  the  greatest  men,  some  of  the  brightest  intellects,  had  subBeribed 
to  the  Yulg^  opinion,  as  it  is  called*  This  was  streng  evidenoe  in  SiTÖar 
of  a  doctrine  which  many  professed  to  ridicule  and  to  treat  with  indiß- 
ferenoe. 

The  pattering  of  feet  became  more  audible,  and  the  old  man  sat  wil^ 
the  most  breathless  anxiety  awaiting  the  issue.  He  had  seated  bimself  in 
front  of  the  door,  so  that  he  might  gain,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  sight  of  the 
intruder,  and  also  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  retreat,  shouldthe  emergepojr 
of  the  case  require  it. 

A  portion  of  the  black  drapery  was  at  length  thrown  aside,  and  ashort 
fignre,  clad  in  grey,  and  bearing  in  its  band  a  taper,  steadily  advttused 
into  the  chamber.  The  figure  was  beut,  as  though  from  age  and  itt* 
firmity.  It  had  no  sooner  presented  itself  than  the  old  man  quiekly  xose 
up,  made  an  attempt  to  grasp  it,  and  feil  his  füll  length  upon  the  floor.  '■ 
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Ih  tbe  memi  whtle  tTie  Templars  languished  in  the  dongeon»  of  Paaris, 
filfing  thera  to  suffbcation.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  laden  mth. 
4tuSnn^  and  oiherwise  treated  with  indigntty  and  gre&t  oradty.  More 
mpeot  Bad,  however,  been  ol>seryed  towaras  the  grand  ma$ter  an^  Gtij 
d'Auvergne  than  the  other  khights,  the  prisond  assigned  them  beuig  at 
jbe  top  of  a  loffcy  tower,  light  and  airy,  though  dencient  in  comfort ;  a 
istraw  fitter,  a  three-legged  stool,  a  deal  table,  and  a  bahnt,  er  trank, 
being  all  the  furniture  they  contained.  In  Jaques  Molay's  apaKment, 
wtach.was  immediately  over  that  tenanted  by  the  dauphin,  a  small  door 
4Dpened  npon  what,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  might  be  termed  a  rec^ae 
m,  the  wall.  This  hole  was  occupied  by  Sachet>  bis  codc»  the  only 
iaUmdant  he  had  been  permitted  to  retain. 

0  *  Indignation  had  roused  the  grand  master  from  thüt  senile  apathy 
mlBfAi  natnre  in  mercy  grants  as  a  faint  compensation  for  withdttiwing 
ibe  seni^  of  joy  &om  man  in  bis  decüning  years.  ßut  this  re-awakening 
^  tfaettniggles  of  life  was  forced.  and  ud  natural ;  and  during  hi6  short 
jitonoaemefit  the  old  man  seemed  to  have  added  another  year  tp  bis  exist- 
«noe.  His  frame  became  daily  more  attenuated ;  bat  ded,th,  so  often 
wnfronted  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  lonely  deiiles  of  distant  lands, 
9m8  JSiffl  denied  bim.  The  spirit  seemed  detained  in  the  sanking  form  by 
Hi-faigher  ageney  for  some  hiaden  though  wise  purpose.  Privadona  alone 
«äfeUd  hardly  subdue  a  nature  tempered  by  the  bturdships  of  ^ar  $  but  it 
is  surprising  that  the  spirit,  ehafed  and  wearied  with  this  uunatuiäl 
tbccitement,  did  not  at  once  burst  the  weak  bonds  tbat  fettered  it  to  the 
fjpBttnAniig  day. 

d:'  But  so  it  was — Jaques  Molay  yet  lived ;  and,  what  is  stranger  dtiH,  yet 
>fcop)Bd ;  and  his  conndence  increased  as  weeks  grew  to  months  wichont 
onnging  any  change  to  his  Situation.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  a  solaee 
v'vhteh  lud  been  denied  to  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  Order,  and  which 
ftad  been  conceded  to  his  dignity  and  the  exalted  rank  of  Guy  d'Auvergne. 
'The  fiiends  were  allowed  access  to  each  other  at  certain  times  and  under 
entain  restrictions ;  so  that  they  frequently  indulged  in  long  and  undis- 
tiirbed  conveise ;  but  this  circumstance  could  scarcely  account  for  Molay's 
hopefulness,  since  the  dauphin  by  no  means  shared  the  feeling. 

On  such  occasions  Jaques  Molay,  in  a  half-recumbent  posture  on  his 
straw  pallet,  and  the  Prior  of  Normandy  upright  on  the  stool  opposite  him, 
now  bending  their  heads  in  pious  meditation,  their  beads  gliding  through 
llieir  fingen),  now  breaking  these  devotional  reveries  with  remembrancea 
of  pftst  combats  when,  side  by  side,  they  foueht  and  conquered  as  now 
ihey  suffeiied  and  endured  together,  regrettcS,  as  men  are  wont  to  do 
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tincler  sucb  circumstances,  errors  lon^  lost  sight  o^  afid  diseadsed  tto"^ 
probable  issue  of  their  present  difficulties. 

iTbus  Summer  and  winter  passed  away  for  tbe  old  brothen  m  i^tos, 
il^^  one  hopeful  the  otber  desponding ;  and  spring  again  Immght  Tenlai^' 
to  the  fieldsy  but  no  change  to  tbe  captives.  One  morning,  as  tbe  mild 
rajs  öf  tbe  sun  broke  tbrougb  tbe  prison  Windows,  a»  tbough  to  greet' 
efadlj  tbe  aged  man  witb  tbe  promise  of  anotber  summer,  tbrowing  a' 
or^bt  Iigbt  on  bis  silyerv  hair  and  long  flowing  beard,  bat  seeking  in 
yain  to  glitter  in  tbe  oros  tbat  time  bad  dimmed,  tbe^  Grand  Prior  of - 
Nonnandy,  somewbat  earlier  tban  usual,  was  usbered  and  locked  in  witb 
bis  friend. 

.  Saebet,  wbo  witbin  tbe  doorway  of  bis  doset  stood  gazing  wistfblly  af ' 
I^S  master  as  a  faitbful  bound  will  do,  drew  back  witbin  bis  own  narrow 
limits  on  tbe  prior's  entrance,  closing  tbe  door  bebind  bim  more  from  a 
fc|eling  of  delicacy  tban  from  any  otber  motiye,  since  tbe  friends  bad  no 
d^vre  to  exclude  him  from  tbeir  Conference. 

**  How  8weet>"  observed  Guy  d'Auvergne,  **  is  tbis  feeling  of  reriving 
nature." 

.  ^  Ay»  to  tbose  wbo  can  be  sensible  of  it,*'  answered  Jaqnes  Molay, 
wftti  a  faint  smile.  *^  I  bave  ceased  to  feel  tbe  cbange  of  tbe  seadotas. 
Tl^e  sap  rises  not  in  tbe  ancient  tree — it  Stands  bare  and  leafless  in  tlia 
forest  wbilst  all  otbers  bud  arouud  it — it  bears  no  outward  tckttk  of  tbe 
life  tbat  still  lingers  witbin.  I  baye  trusted  witb  eyery  blast  diat  Aä 
old«  wortbless  trunk  would  break.  But  no !  One  more  summer  lUä 
before  me.  Next  autumn,  percbance,  I  may  fall  witb  tbe  leayes—tben 
I  aball  be  at  rest — at  rest,  D' Auyergne.  Wben  tbe  day  is  spent  y/haX  eh» 
reinains  ?" 

4."True,"  said  D'Auyergne,  musingly — "most  true;  our  day  U  09erf 
cpme  wbat  will.  And  yet  to  me  spring  feels  pleasant,  tbougb  lifo  does 
not— life  on  eigbt  sols  per  diem  T* 

A  bitter  laugb  escaped  bim ;  but  it  was  so  instantaneously  snppressed . 
ibat  it  scarcely  seemed  to  come  from  bis  stemly  compressed  lips. 

^*  Eigbt  sols  for  you  and  me,**  said  Jaques  Molay;  '^but  our  bretbuöit 

Sit  not  tbe  yalue  oi  four  sols  a  day.    Tbey  want  ligbt^  and  air,  and  fe6d|' 
^Auverg^e ;  and  if  tbe  spring  cneers  and  warms  your  bk>od,  metbinkli 
sucb  tbougbts  sbould  cbeck  its  flow.''  < 

^'  It  bas  been  frozen  in  my  yeins  before  now,  wben  I  baye  eonnted  Ad- 
hoors  until  tbat  one  Struck  wben  tbe  brotbers  were  to  be  led  to  tbat  feais 
fill  cbamber!"  said  Guy  d'Auyergne,  deep  gloom  settling  on  bis  bhywv> 
8ßA  enougb  before.     <<  You  are  rigbt,  fatber.     Tbere  is  no  spring  and  IMT 
suipmer,  no  sunsbine  and  no  peace,  bencefortb,  for  the  Templar.   WlUB^ 
ciast  in  bondage  by  tbe  infidel  be  might  bope  to  escape  or  prepare  to  nieel 
an  honourable  deatb — receiye  tbe  praise  or  profit  by  tbe  ptayers  of  ibe 
sorroyong  brotbers  tbat  sur\'iyed ;  but  here  escape  is  impossible  and  dis^ 
grace  ineyitable !     We  sball  be  destroyed  root  and  brauch." 

^'  Has  no  one,  tben,  tbe  courage  to  plead  our  cause  T*  exclahned 
Jjaques  Molay.  '^  I  tbougbt  we  bad  reason  to  bope  tbat,  at  last,  one  ejf 
^e.clericals  nad  obtained  leaye  to  clear  our  Order  from  all  tbe  fool  im^' 
p|itations  cast  upon  it  ?  I  tbink  I  gatbered  as  much  from  our  ^emy^ 
tnemselyes,  but  my  memory  sadly  faib  me  at  times.  Surely  God  will  l|€l 
permit  braye  knigbts  to  be  accused,  tried,  and  condemned  by  tbe  ^älM 
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p^fi^qjlh^tli^lit  being  given  one  fair  chance — nay^  men  will  iiot  stand 
by  and  quietly  witness  such  injustice.** 

^j^bf  is  ^vea  $0,''  said  the  dauphin.  ^'  Some  friends  wholiave'mahiiged, 
wiA-^eat  difficulty,  to  get  access  to  my  prison,  have  asaur-ed  no^,  tlial; 
€1$^  th«  roere  outward  show,  the  shadow  or  semblance  of  jvi^tice;  wad 
thiQmght  umiecessary  in  our  case — we  are  as  a  mere  prey  in  the  fangs  of 
01ip^devou^ers."  '7 

(^^  iioly  Virgin  and  St.  Bernard  grant  me  patience !"  exctaimed  Jaqüeil 
IM^ay,  restlessly  shifiting  on  his  straw>  whilst  D'Auvergne  continued,  with 
ii|0]r^sing  bitterness : 

*^  Can  that  be  called  a  fair  tribunal  whose  heads  are  such  as  Philip  of 
üledgnyr  brother  to  Enguerrand,  our  deadliest  foe  ? — all  creatures  of  the 
kiog  and  that  unholy  Pope,  who  sends  here  a  cardinal,  forsooth !  to  assist 
ii|  oasting  shame  on  the  faith  in  the  face  of  the  laity — to  see  the  temporal 
p^^W^.strike  down  the  spiritual?  The  measure  is  as  wise  as  it  is  just ! 
Shame  and  scorn  on  that  Cardinal  of  Alba,  whose  name  has  sounded  so 
oft^a  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ears  of  our  tortured  brethren !  Curse  the 
slaye  that  bears  it ! — but  no,"  he  added,  with  eurling  Hp  and  fiashing  eye— 
**  np^ihe  hound  but  obeys  the  master's  leash !  Our  accuser — our  judge 
— row  assassin,  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  same  person — ^the-  king 
hfalwlfi; 

r:*^ Philip  of  trance! — Philip!"  cried  in  a  loud  voice  the  grand  master ; 
t\f(^y  tfter  a  short  pause,  he  added :  '^  True,  most  true.  Therefore  do  t 
«liU'-tFust  in  better  things.  Our  Order,  though  dissolved,  may  one  day 
ioflpai  again  under  happier  auspices.  We  may  yet  live  to  clear  our  honour 
aptj  reeaver  some  of  our  property." 

D'Auvergne  laughed — the  startling,  low,  bitter  laugh  that  anguish  had 
t^oght  bim. 

f .A*  My  poor,  poor  friend,**  he  said,  "how  often  will  you  recur  to  that 
delusion  ?  Our  wealth  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  oppressors,  and 
yf^  «tili  hope  for  life  p — I  teil  you  we  are  doomed  men !" 

"  It  cannot  be  !'*  said  Molay.  "  I  hope  nought  for  myself — for  me,  all 
i%i9fer — ^nay,  all  was  over  long  ere  now ;  but  I  cannot,  will  not  believe 
P|iHi)p  capable  of  this  great  crime.  Why,  on  the  fatal  day  of  Mons-en- 
i^iell0  we  fought  side  by  side.  The  beauseant  and  oriflame  minglied 
their  folds  together  over  the  carnage.  I  never  left  the  king's  side  a  single 
i^ltelit ;  my  men  and  horses  were  left  to  perish  in  the  morass,  my  onjy 
•eafs»  being  to  shield  his  person  and  secure  his  retreat.  We  were  brothers 
ipf.ami9  that  day.  I  have  since  been  Sponsor  to  his  infant  son.  Oiir 
HQMinl^ys  were  his  at  the  hour  of  need — ^iu  time  of  peril  our  walls  and  our 
«l^pength  protected  him.  Guy,  Guy,  can  he  forget  these  things?  Can 
i|%  remembering  them,  shed  our  blood?  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it,*' 
aftrhe  dauphin  shook  hia  head  sadly,  but  made  no  reply.  A  long  pause 
«mtted.  At  last,  as  if  rousing  himself  from  a  painful  train  of  thought, 
he  recurred  to  a  former  part  of  their  discourse. 

i/-*I  have  heard  for  certain,"  he  said,  "that  Peter  of  Boulogne,  undaunted 
Ify  tbe  danger  attending  so  hold  a  step,  demanded  in  so  positive  a  manner 
tp^  speak  in  our  defence,  that  they  dared  not  refuse  him.  He  pleaded 
tJM'in^n  Hke  US,  who  knew  neither  Latin,  nor  reading,  nor  wnting  of 
^|t  kind)  were  eutirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  took  down  our  spoken 
mnx^  io  ja  language  and  in  characters  equally  unknown  to  us." 
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.  *' Ay«*-Init  t  «m  nwoe  be  io<m  saw  how  kopekas  wm  hbtiiikf  Mkltlnt 
W  baf  volanterily  retigfied  h."  if'^ 

'' Tbe  bound  !*'  exciaimed  Molsy.  .    .ij( 

*' Jndge  not  oor  brotber  too  bastüty»  good  fadieK.  Wbai  eould  kedo? 
Be  might  speak  Latin  to  them,  but  tbey  ti^rofe  ü  doumg  and  ourMMC 
«ritten  xecorda  tball  we  be  judged  now  aad  hereafter." 

**  May  tbeir  lyiog  pent  be  tumed  to  apits  to  roaii  tbem  vith  in.lMUf 
exclaimed  Sachet,  who  now  approached  bis  master  witb  bit  baain  oC.OBiip, 
wbicb  be  presented  wiih  tbe  utiDost  ocsemoay,  thongb  ii  waa  aerrad  ib 
tbe  eartben  pot  in  wbicb  it  bad  been  cooked,  üor  mir  kätebeo  wtvmwk 
were  not  abundant.  ^  May  tbey  roart  in  bell ;  and  be  baeftad  nilh  Iba 
feul  ink  witb  wbicb  tbey  write  tbeir  ealomniesl" 

**  Amen  i"  responded  tbe  knigbts,  witb,  perhape,  bat  teo  keagj^  a 
grace ;  tbeir  ideas  partaking  too  mucb  a£.  tbe  rudeoess  ol  tha  eanp  to  be 
tbocked  at  sueb  an  explosion. 

^  He  was  alwayt  too  wise  for  vm,  tbat  Peter  oi  Boakgna^"  mai. 
I^Anvergne.  **  Had  we  listened  to  bim— bat  it  is  idle  to  vagret  tbe 
irretrierable  past — bad  we  alwaysfoliowed  bis  advice  our  Order  bad  aevar 
been  stranded  on  this  coast  of  disgrace  and  dishonour !  Aks,  älaal  -ikt 
foul  aspersion«  our  enemies  scribble  against  us  now  wiU  be  gnMiad  on 
history's  page  for  after  generations  to  wonder  at  us." 

**  It  maddens  me  to  think  of  it,"  replied  Jaqoee  Molay.  ^OU  aifü 
am,  could  I  but  cballenge  Pbüip  to  the  liste^  witb  Grpd  to  judge  baifiMCi 
US,  I  know,  Guy,  my  weak  arm  would  be  nenred  witb  a  giant'a  atveaftb» 
and  our  innocence  would  appear  dear  at  noonday.**  . .  s> 

''Fair  arnis  and  afairfieid!"  said  tbe  dauphin,  '^dream,  not  ef a|} 
Pbilip  knows  better  than  to  grant  U8  so  mucb«"  •  i! 

At  that  moment  the  key  grated  in  tbe  heary  lock,  slorwly  ravelMg 
many  times  before  tbe  dumsy  contrivance  gave  way,  wben  soTeMd  jsüb 
became  yisible.  Only  two  of  tbem,  however,  entered  tbe  ebambei^  vfakh 
was,  indeed,  too  small  to  contain  tbe  otbers.  Leaving  tbe  dooa  0ftUh 
tbat  those  in  the  passage  migbt  command  tbe  whole  ittterior^  j^Mf 
advanoed  witb  solemnity  towards  tbe  captives,  witbout  abowing  tbaesJJbe 
aligbtest  mark  of  respect.  Tbe  dauphin  seemed  to  fecd  tbla  wasib.Krf 
OOurtesy  more  than  bis  compaoion :  dnwing  himself  ap  witb  baatewr»J|e 
eyed  stemly  the  new  comers.  One  wore  tbe  costome  oi  a  soriTeiMr^Md 
keld  a  roll  of  parchment,  to  wbicb  was  appended  sundry  seals  jappamtiy 
ti  bees'-wax ;  tbe  other,  by  bis  dress,  was  evideotly  a  Chorcb  digaätaijKi 

After  a  sileuce  of  some  duration  tbe  priest  motioned  to  tbe  aci9bey.|dbo 
anrolled  the  parchment  and  began  to  read  tbenoe,  in  Latin,  tho  firaÜx 
tentence  of  the  iüustrious  captives,  induding  severai  more  of  tboihigh 
dignitaries  of  the  Order.  Unconscioos  as  cbädren  of  the  meaning  ßS-  tl^ 
harmonious  sounds  that  hü  on  tbeir  ears,  tbe  grand  master  and:  tbe 
dauphin  witb  folded  aims  endured  tbe  iufliction  to  an  end..  .  -  vv 

**  You  have  now  beard  your  oondemnation,"  aaid  tbe  priest»  ^^  aa^itbas 
been  indited."  :    ..  /• 

**  In  tbe  same  manner  as  we  beard  tbe  depoeitiona  made  in  our  mum^" 
Mid  .Molay,  grimly.  ^  Ay — ^beard  is  tbe  woxd,  and  mueb  tbe  mecraf» 
»we  for  it,  .  .o.un 
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o.^<  Sirit  is  all  the  law  allows  you ;  but  the  Church  does  not  forget  tliat, 
ihough  unworthy  of,  you  once  belonged  to  her — she  has  mercy  for  th^ 
mbsi  erring  of  her  children.  The  Cardinal  of  Alba  and  the  Bishop  oi 
Senlis  have  permitted  a  summary  of  your  sentence  to  be  vulgarised  fbr 
your  benefit/' 

■  ■  *<  We  owe  the  Church  our  thanks,"  said  Molay,  drily ;  "  we  would 
prafit  by  the  indulgence  of  her  emissaries." 

The  scribe  then  unfolding  a  lesser  document  commenced  reading,  in 
Üie^Frenoh  language,  a  long  list  of  names,  beginning  with  the  popes,  and 
IIm  kings,  and  their  respective  representatives,  when  Guy  d'Auvergne 
ieant  orer  Jaques  Molay  and  whispered  in  his  ear : 
t  •  **  Whatever  transpires,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  cross,  to  remain  calm.  I 
will  teil  you  later  why." 

Jaques  Molay  made  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  with  his  head. 
•  Legal  phrases  were  more  ambiguous  in  those  remote  days  than  in  ours ; 
ikid  what  was  read  in  French  was  nearly  as  nnintelligible  to  the  Icnights  as 
it  had  been  in  Latin.  When  they  were,  at  last,  made  to  uuderstand  that 
Aey  were  convicted  on  the  charge  of  malcfice,  Jaques  Molay  bounded  on 
Ins  pidlet ;  but  glancing  towards  Guy  d'Auyergne,  and  perceiving  that 
¥ejond  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  hastily  made  on  his  brow  and 
bgreas^  he  suppressed  every  outward  sign  of  emotion,  the  grand  master 
eoiAinanded  himself  though  his  frame  treihbled  with  passion. 

The  scribe  in  bis  monotonous  voiee  continued  to  read  the  dissolution  of 
tlw  Order  and  the  confiscation  of  its  goods,  when  a  groan  hurst  from  the 
M.  man ;  but  as  the  document,  passing  from  general  to  personal  matters, 
yroceeded  to  say  that  Jaques  Molay,  grand  master  of  the  Order,  and  Guy, 
daophin  of  Auvergne,  knight  Commander  of  the  priory  in  Normandy, 
^iet0  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  a  faint  smile  flitted  across  his 
Bps — a  smile  that  said  how  vain  was  such  a  sentence,  how  short  must  be 
:;1rb  6aptivity !  The  soul  would  flit  away — no  mortal  band  could  arrest  it. 
iBot  his  eye  Hghting  on  the  dauphin,  the  smile  was  succeeded  by  a  look 
iirf'd^ep  concem.  He  was  old,  and  could  not  live  much  longer;  but  was 
.Un.Mioble  friend  to  pine  away  his  days  like  a  caged  eagle?  Then  hope 
«Mggested  that  lime  would  soothe  many  prejudices,  persecution  would 
>MB8e  when  jealousy  was  luUed  and  avarice  glutted ;  and  the  old  man's 
•iQtkid  was  fast  running  over  every  chance  that  might  yet  spring  up  in 
-fäyoar  of  his  Order  and  his  friend,  when  the  sorivener's  concludlug  words 
4Malied  hi»  wandering  thoughts. 

^/>-Frevious  to  their  final  imprisonment,  they,  and  a  few  more  scarcely 
inlenor  in  rank,  were  expected,  on  a  scafiEbld  erected  for  that  purpose 
idaponte  to  Notre  Dame,  to  make  a  confession  to  the  people  of  Paris  of 
ctncftr  heinous  erimes  and  offences,  crave  pardon  for  the  same  of  God  and 
'SMUi,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  sentence ;  in  order  that  by 
«flliMic  penance  they  might  make  some  amends  for  the  scandal  they  had 
iiUmaed,  and  prove  themselves  deserving  of  the  leniency  that  spared  their 
worthless  lives. 

»fi.  As  the  scrivener  read  these  words,  the  priest  watched  the  captives' 

ocmntenances  narrowly  to  discover  the  impression  they  produced ;  but  his 

Ipenetration  was  baffled.     The   eyes   of  both   the  knights  sought  the 

«Iftoondv  and  ^eir  features  were  impassible.     This  was  so  rare  an  occur- 

reace  with  the  unfortunate  Templars,  who  throughout  had  shown  them- 
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aAreB  mere  rough,  untaught  soldiers,  and  by  no  means  m  aMtoh  for  tibe 
tdosured  clergy,  that  the  ecclesiastic  was  puzzied ;  nor  M  ikaa  icacrro 
flüem  to  lüm  of  good  aagnry.  The  docament  being  ended,  liowerefr,  he 
Ctossed  himself  and  said  ^  Amen !"  The  group  in  the  pasaage  canght  up 
the  accent  in  solemn  echo;  Jaques  Molay  and  Guy  d'Auvergtta  bowed 
tlieir  heads  in  silence. 

'*  You  acknowledge,  theu,  the  justice  of  this  decree  ?*'  said  the  priest^ 
seve^^. 

<^  We  aie  not  in  a  oondition  to  dispute  it,**  said  tke  grand  matter, 
evasively. 

At  a  sign  from  his  superior  the  scribe,  with  a  low  reyereiioe,  withdiew, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  hini.  The  moment  they  were  mloue  tbe  pnest 
resumed : 

*'  You  ought,  then,  to  acknowledge  its  mercy  and  the  respect  shown 
to  your  rank,  which  has  protected  your  limbs  from  the  rack,  and  pre- 
Tanted  their  being  disgnu^  with  fettere." 

**  It  is  sufficient,  methinks,"  said  Jaques  Molay,  ^'  that  we  kaguish  ia 
this  misery.  Had  Bonifiaoe  still  occupied  liie  papal  chair^  tne  king 
would  not  have  dared  to  prooeed  so  far ;  but  Clement  is  lus  nawoarthy 
creature,  and  betrays  the  Church  in  the  persons  of  its  soldiers.* 

**  I  am  no  great  polidcian,"  said  Guy  d'Auvergne;  ^  but  sore  am  I 
that  the  Pope  has  suffered  his  best  shield  and  lance  to  be  brokca  iii  oor 
Order/' 

'<  The  first  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  eradicate  £rom  its  boaom  what 
taints  its  purity." 

'*  We  will  waive  that  question,"  said  Guy  d'Aorergne,  haughtüy;  "it 
boots  not  arguing  when  the  arg^ument  is  between  the  judge  and  the  cos- 
demned.  "Hie  Saracens  have  more  knightly  feelings  in  their  pagaa 
biteasts  than  our  Christian  tormentors.  They,  at  least,  leare  their 
wretched  captives  the  solace  of  silent  commune  with  themselTes." 

**  I  understand  you,  dauphin,"  said  the  priest,  drawing  himaelf  «p; 
"  but,"  he  added,  with  proud  humility,  *'  in  the  perfbrmanee  of  my  duty 
as  a  senrant  of  the  Church,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  every  kiad  dF  cob- 
tamely.  My  chief  errand  to  you  is  to  move  your  souls  to  repentance,  to 
offer  you  the  consolations  of  our  faith." 

"  We  coufess  to  none  but  those  of  our  Order,"  said  Guy  d' Amr^gne, 
with  the  Stern  coroposure  he  had  maintained  throughout 

"Ay,  that  wretched  ambition  of  yours  survives  even  your  fiJl!**  the 
priest  exclaimed,  rapidly  losing  his  temper.  "  You  must,  forsooth,  hste 
a  dergy  of  your  own — chapels  and  churches  of  yourown — and  withdnw 
tiie  wonted  supplies  from  their  legidmate  courses.  £esotted  fbob! 
you  not  see  that  such  presumptiou  would  be  your  ruin  ?" 
«  We  have  of  late  leamt  that  lesson,"  said  Guy,  bitteriy. 
"  However,  rest  satisfied — King  Philip  wHl  reap  but  libtb  by  ^ 
extermtnation,"  continued  the  priest  *'  The  Pope  has  sent  hither  äioae 
who  vnll  take  care  that  what  belongs  to  the  Church,  retum  to  the 
Church.  But  I  would  not  speak  of  tluit — I  would  tum  yoor  hearts  that 
vou  may  not  forfeit  the  graoe  of  Heaven  as  you  have  that  of  man«  I  «ee, 
Aoweyer,  that  this  language  touches  you  but  little.  Yon  have  been  so 
long  intimate  with  paynims  that  you  are  become  hidf  pagsn  younrahev; 
I  wül,  therefore,  speak  the  language  of  self-tnteicst,  whieh  ik» 
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bardeoed  slnners  understand.  l£  to-morrow,  when  you  are  led  to  the 
acaffold  to  perform  public  penance,  you  sbow  a  spirit  becoming  your 
lenponl  aad  spritual  affliction,  and  acknowtedge  your  Boanifold  cntnes 
Mftd  tbe  justice  o£  your  sentence,  I  doubt  not  bot  that  tbe  dreumstaiiee 
wUl  weigb  greatly  in  your  favour  both  widi  tba  Pope  and  tbe  king^  saai 
WMkj  mitigate  jour  hsurd  sentenee.  Not  only  may  your  cooBnement  be 
nore  luxunous  and  kss  solitaiy,  but  you  may,  nltimately»  be  restored  tb 
freedom  and  to  honour.  I  can  assure  you. — and  I  have  it  firom  tbe  mo«t 
^reot  souree — that  tbe  king's  Indignation  will  be  soflened  by  sroch 
Miayiour." 
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We  understand,"  said  Molay.     ''  HaTmg  despoüed  tbe  Temple^  be 
woold  bave  na  justify  bim  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  worid." 

The  Uantnesa  o£  the  knight  tbreir  tbe  diplomatic  priest  £or  the  moment 
off  bis  guacd  ;  but  he  instantly  recovered  himself. 

^'And  were  it  so — were  this  penance— tbis  pablie  aToiral  m  mere 
«troke  of  policy,  what  good  do  you  think  would  resnlt  to  yo«  from  the 
^bfcatii^  it?  Do  you  think  you  are  less  at  tbe  king^s  mercy  mim  than 
mn  wiU  be  then  ?  If  you  inceose  bim,  remember  it  will  be  at  your  peril, 
ibr  you  are  wholly  in  bis  power ;  but  if  you  pleasure  bim,  thM*e  is  np 
aaying  to  what  extent  he  m&y  stretch  bis  faroar  towards^  you.  If  you 
ttigva  tbat  bis  dncerity  may  be  doubted,  he  has  abready  proved  to  yoo 
tiiat  it  is  not  safe  to  Imve  bim — besides,  what  is  a  word  more  or  Icss; 
your  aigned  depodtions  will  endmre  throi:^[;faout  time." 
):  ^  Has  the  king  commissioned  you  to  persuade  vs  to  this  step  ?*'  asked 
Jaques  Molay. 

*«  I  am  not  authorised  to  answer  quesdons,  but  to  put  them,'*  said  the 
friesty  hai^htily. 

:,.   *'  We  have  heard  you,"  said  Guy  d'Auyergne,  "  and  will  reflect  opon 
tthe  matter." 

'^  B^hink  you,  also,  tbat  tbe  Pope  wonld  protect  yo«  even  if  the  king 
jhonld  not — bis  arm  extends  far  enoi^b  to  reacn  you  e^en  in  these 
4i>i^eons;  and  remember,  you  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  commission 
Jl^^ointed  by  bis  Holiness." 
.    '^  Ay,  and  tbat  he  must  needs  be  justified  also,"  said  Jaques  Mday. 

'^  The  Church  needs  no  justification,*'  said  the  priest,  eoldly. 
..    *^  Bttt  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  does,  and  so  does  the  Cardinal  of  Albay** 
Said  Guy  d*Auyergne,  looking  fixedly  at  the  priest. 

, .    **"They  have  b^  in  this  aflFair  but  tbe  insignificant  instrinaents  of 

4ih<i  Divine  will — besides,"  continued  tbe  ecclesiastie,  darting  a  fiery  look 

t.at  tbe  dauphin,  "  the  Cardinal  of  Alba  comes  of  a  house  which,  neither 

m  the  Church  nor  out  of  it,  courts  the  opinion  of  men.     I  leave  you  to 

weigh  my  words  in  your  consciences,  if  you  still  retain  any.^ 

''  And  to  con  over  the  kind  ad  vice  of  tbe  Cardinal  of  Alba,"  said  Guy 
.4'Auvergiie^  rising  and  by  a  courteous  inelination  showing  tbat  he  haa 
.  recognised  bis  interlocutor.  Tbe  cardinal,  in  some  coofusion,  took  his 
•  leave  with  strained  ceremony  and  obvious  maliee. 

I,     ^There  goes  one  of  our  enemies'  base  tools!"  said  Jaques  Molay, 
.  idüng  back  on  bis  pallet. 

>     The  dauphin  turned  bis  dark  eyes,  fuU  of  meaning,  upon  the  graud 
sfouAer,  whose  pale  orbs  retumed  the  gaze.     Then  eaeh  simultaneously 
^Jhold^  out  his  band ;  a  £rm  grasp  was  exchanged  between  them,  bat  th^ 
made  no  further  comment  on  the  cardinal' s  visit. 
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t.  Jbrr<a  lo^  daimp  vaidt,  at  the  foot  of  that  same  tower^  ,ivhere  sotdrce  -m 
fßj.t^  light  and  DO  sound  of  life  could  cheerhim,  Alroeric  d'Aulnoy  ^m 
Uv^eriag  out  bis  day«  without  being  able  to  count  them.     :  ^ 

-).  His  Situation  was  wretched  indeed;.but  bis  own  misery  weigbed  mtii 
Um  as  nothiDg.  in  comparison  with  what  bis  folUes,  and  tbe  folHes  of  sock 
aa  he» .  bad  wrought  on  others.  His  bretbren  in  cbains,  bis  Order  >di9* 
graced,  and  Margot  a  prey  to  wild  despair,  were  images  wbicb  tbe  •darin 
ness  of  bis  cell  could  not  exdude  from  nis  mental  vision,  nor  waa  bör  e^en 
in  sleep  delivered  from  tbe  accusing  images  wbicb  remorse  conjuied  i:^ 
around  bim.  Often,  too,  would  be  lay  tbe  livelong  nigbt  tossing  to 
and  fro  on  bis  miserable  pallet,  in  vain  courting  slumber,  a  prey  to  tbat 
fever  of  tbe  mind  wbicb  tbreatened  to  corrode  tbe  yeiy  Springs  of  life. 

In  common  witb  all  bis  younger  bretbren  be  was  loaded  with  fetters; 
nor  bad  be  been  spared  tbe  torture.  Tbe  refinement  of  cmdty  deve- 
loped  by  justice  in  tbose  days  is  well  known;  and  tbe  beroismwith  wbicb, 
in  maoy  instances,  it  was  bome  by  tbe  unfortunate  Templars  is  the  most 
painful  episode  in  tbeir  bistory. 

On  tbe  moming,  and  at  tbe  same  bour,  wben  tbe  Cardinal  of  Alba 
yisited  tbe  grand  master  and  tbe  daupbin,  a  monk  of  tbe  DottinioaB 
Order  entered  Almeric's  dungeon.  A  small  loopbole  at  tbe  top  oi  tbe 
low  wall  admitted  so  dim  a  ligbt  tbat  to  tbe  monk's  unaccustosned  eyes 
it  seemed  in  total  darkness,  but,  guided  by  tbe  dank  of  tbe  fetters  as 
D'Aulnoy  attempted  to  rise  on  bis  entrance,  be  advanced  cautiously,  By: 
degrees  bis  vision  became  clearer,  until  be  could  almost  distinguisb  Ihe 
matted  locks,  baggard  look,  and  colourless,  boUow  cbeek  tbat  made  the 
young  Templar  but  a  sbadow  of  bis  former  seif.  Sitting  on  the  fbal 
pallet  beside  bim,  and  gatbering  up  bis  robes  so  as  to  contaminate  tbem 
as  little  as  possible — for  tbe  moisture  from  tbe.  walls  bad  completely^ 
soaked  tbe  straw — be  endeavoured  tobring  bis  mind  to  bear  solelyoa 
the  object  of  bis  visit.  But  tbe  cbill  and  loatbsome  atmospbere  orer- 
came  bim,  and  with  all  bis  efforts  it  was  some  time  ere  be  could  controL 
bis  tbougbts.  D'Aulnoy,  long  accustomed  to  tbe  faint  ligbt,  could  oIk 
serve  the  working  of  bis  un welcome  yisitor's  every  feature,  and  bad 
ample  leisure  to  form  conjectures  as  to  bb  motive  in  thus  intruding  üpon 
bim.     He  was  .tbe  first  to  break  silence. 

"  More  inquiries — more  confessions — more  tortures !"  be  exdaimed^ 
bitterly.  *<  Speak  your  errand,  good  fatber  ;  surely  such  rigour  is  si^»ei^{ 
fluous  now." 

"  My  errand  is  one  of  consolation,  and  surely  you  are  in  need  of  it — 
your  comforts  are  scanty  bere,  indeed  !"  said  the  monk,  witb  a  shudder. 

'*  Ay,''  Said  D'Aulnoy,  "  tbis  cloak  is  my  only  sbield  againat  the 
moisture  tbat  drops  firom  these  walls  day  and  nigbt  incessantly ;  and 
black  bread  is  my  daintiest  fare, — glad  am  I  wben  it  is  not  forgotteo."    . 

"  Your  condition  is  bard  ;  but  your  sins  were  great,  my  son." 

"  Mine  were  great,  as  you  say,  fatber;  but  I  am  not  a  bardened  sinner.v 
I  haye  seen  tbe  evil  of  my  ways  ;  aboye  all,  I  baye  repented  of  the  eviL 
I  brought  upon  others ;  but  all  that  is  over  now  and  past  remedy." 

"  I  know  you  are  not  one  of  tbe  most  bardened  of  your  brothediood," 
Said  the  monk,  ''  and  ther^ore  am  I  here  to-day.^' 

biioff 
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been  feeble  and  worthless  throughout,"  said  the  young  man. 
o  secret  of  it.     I  took  my  vows  without  knowing  what  I  did, 


"I  have 
"  I  make  no 

and>broke  them  recklessly.  Too  weak  to  Hesist  pi»8ion^  I^ha^ö  «i^ed 
Myseif  w«aker  still  in  my  conflict  with  pain  ;  and  Grod  and -the  ^ii^U 
know  how  I  perjured  myself  on  the  rack !  I  had  not  even  the^nfn^^ 
«tf  «evil  !•  XJnable  to  act  rigbtly,  I  could  not  even  manfotiy  bear  up  under 
ädvemty  I  I  have  brought  shame  on  my  Order,  and  driven  her  1  knN9 
te  despair !  Think  you  further  penance  is  necessary  when  remorse  i^  at 
Bvy^bcMtrt  preying  upon  it  day  and  night?" 

iiu^  Thi»  is  indeed  a  dark,  lone  abode  to  dwell  in  with  such  thoughts  aü 
jfcu  desoribe.     I  own  it  Struck  me  pahifully  after  feeüng  the  brighl^ 
fonny  atmosphere  without." 
:t::'^  Is  it,  then,  SO  bright  a  day?"  asked  the  youth,  despondingly. 

^'  The  heaven  is  blue — ^the  sun  refulgent — Uie  air  mild  and  tepid,"  re- 
plied  the  monk. 

"  All  days  are  alike  to  me,"  said  D'Aulnoy,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
,i  :<<  You  may  soon  be  restored  to  light,  and  air,  and  more  happiness  thati 
ycmhave  yet  known,"  said  the  priest;  'Hrue  repentance  opens  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  and  soraetimes,  too,  the  door  of  a  prison." 
i^'w'^^Gkdly  would  I  drink  in  your  words,  good  father,  but  they  are  unin- 
teliigible." 

ui*^  You  have  already  admitted  the  erimes  with  which  you  and  yodi^ 
1»9tfaren  are  charged." 

^r<^I  have  admitted  my  own  sins,  nor  have  I  deuied  that  there  were 
aRÜcng  US  those  who  like  me  have  known  love — ^that  some  have  been 
giiilty  of  magical  practices,  worn  amulets  of  Saracenic  origin,  indulged  in 
vme  and  wassail,  sworn  by  Bafomet;  and  all  this  is  true.     Many  were 
l^pverse,  some  criminal ;  but  these  were  all  among  the  younger  brothers, 
and  they  sinned  as  much  against  the  Order  as  against  God.     There  are 
piofane  hearts  under  the  cowl — are  there  not,  good  father?" 
(ic/*- Ay,  but  such  the  Church  rejects  and  punishes  with  a  severe  band." 
'*i'f^  Well,  father,  say  we  Templars  have  been  rapacious,  proud,  and  inso- 
Iml  in  our  prosperity,  and  you  will  have  said  the  worst  of  us ;  but  the 
salne  may  be  said  of  King  Philip  himself." 
liM  You  held  other  language  on  the  rack,  my  son." 
(ic^'Flesh  could  not  bear  it,"  said  Almeric,  impetuously.    ^'  Had  they  but 
doomed  me  to  an  honourable  death  I  could  have  met  it  with  courage;  but, 
alaa !  broken  by  long  captivity  and  hunger,  I  was  unequal  to  pain,  and 
paovcd  a  traitor  to  my  Order.     I  am  a  wretch,  father,    unworthy  of 
liberty.'' 

-r  <*  If  not  for  yourself,  perhaps  there  is  another  for  whom  you  may  wish 
to  be  free." 

r.:A  convulsive  movement  betrayed  the  young  man's  emotion. 
I  "The  dissolution  of  the  Order  is  unavoidable,"  continued  the  monk. 
The  grand  master  and  all  the  high  dignitaries  are  condemned  to  a  life* 
long  imprisonment — 'the  lesser  knights  are  permitted,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
enterour  Order  or  that  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  A  fair  sentence — 
the  Templars  will  end,  as  they  began,  by  living  on  the  charity  of  the 
Knights  pf  St.  John." 
'\ A  groan  escaped  the  young  man. 

"  But    many,"    contmued    the  wily  priest,    "  will    retom    to    the 
World ^" 
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'<  And  liye  by  the  alms  of  the  paUic,**  said  Almerie,  biiterlj. 

^  Or,"  obsenred  the  monk,  ^*  under  assomed  names  caarfie  oot  f«r  theo»> 
•dves  other  paths  to  fortme.'' 

The  jouDg  man  turoed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightnmg  tomrds  h»  in- 
teiloeutor — a  faint  flnsh  overspread  bis  features — ^the  moak.saw  that  he 
faad  tooched  the  rigfat  efaord,  and  that  it  yihrated  to  the  centre  ni  tibi 
eaptive's  soul. 

^  Many  of  them  will  marry,"  he  oontiaiiedy  carelesaly. 

"  Marry,  good  father! — how  it  tiiat  pofsiUe?'' 

^  The  Pope  wiU  have  no  reason  toreÄise  dispenaatioD  from  Towa  whieh 
)ie  no  longer  ean  consider  binding.  Moreover,  no  ooewill  be  aUeto  say 
who  bas,  or  wbo  bas  uot,  belonged  to  the  Order — its  reeord  will  be  flsng 
to  the  four  winds  of  Hearen.  Those  wbo  are  not  able  to  obtam  ihm  free- 
dom  will  remain  neglected  and  forgotten  in  dungeons  such  as  tbia.*^ 

"  How,  then,  will  repentance  avail  ?" 

'^  By  an  eztraordinary  extension  of  merey  an  opportunify  wiU  he  granted 
yoo,  my  son,  of  worldng  your  dellverance.  Your  baying  two  brotbers  in 
the  kuig's  hoosebc^d  baa  canaed  you  to  be  gfraciously  remembeaed ;  »ad 
you  are  named  among  those  wbo  are  about  to  perform  public  penanee  be- 
fbre  the  cbnrcb  of  Notre  Dame.  Your  candid  admissiona  in  die  lortore- 
Chamber  have,  I  will  not  deny,  weighed  greatly  in  your  favour— " 

A  bitter  laugb  escaped  th^  young  man. 

'^  Aod  80,"  Said  be,  "  we  are  to  do  penauce  in  onr  diirts,  Uke  beggam 
befbre  diiurob  doors." 

^'Not  80,  my  son.  You  will  still  be  treated  as  knights  and  nobka^ 
But  the  people  of  Paris  have  taken  a  strai^e  notion  into  tbeir  beads — 
they  say  the  guilt  attributed  to  your  Order  is  not  proved." 

"  Say  they  so,  the  good  people  of  Paris  ?"  exclaimed  D'Aulnoy,  with 
some  oi  bis  forroer  impetuosity.  "  Deem  they  that  confession  wrang 
from  the  innocent  on  tbe  rack — starved — drugged — maddened — I  know 
not  what — is  no  proof  of  tbe  crime  imputed  to  them  ?    God  bless  them !" 

^  Those,"  conänued  the  priest»  unmoved  by  tbe  young  man's  words, 
^  who  will  publicly  admit  the  justice  of  thetr  sentence,  and  confirm  tbdr 
depositions  and  confessions  made  before  the  tribunal— -— " 

"  Never!"  exclaimed  D'Aulnoy,  with  energy. 

"  You  are  more  beroic  than  your  compauions  in  mis£ortane.  Tbe  grand 
master  and  the  dauphin— — ->" 

*'  WiU  never  consent  to  enaet  so  vile  a  part,"  interrupted  Almeric. 

^'They  will  ofiFer  no  Opposition,  rest  assured.  Indeed,  how  can  tbe 
grand  master  retract  confessions  which  he  has  himself  signed?" 

**  The  grand  master  sign  confessions ! — but,  like  me,  be  can  seither 
read  nor  write." 

'<  He  has  affixed  a  mark  of  his  own,  however,  wbidi  he  will  not  dis- 
arow.  ^ 

"And  the  danphin — tbe  Prior  of  Normandy?" 

**  He  and  his  friend  have  erer  but  one  mind,  my  son." 

**  And  will  they,  too,  betray  tbe  Order — throw  asbes  on  the  phee 
where  the  Tempfe  stood  in  its  glory  p'* 

'^  My  dear  son,  they  regard  their  cause  as  a  lost  batüe.     Tbe  fiirtnus 

*  It  is  Said  to  be  a  fact  that  Jaques  Molay  oould  not  read  his  depoeitiiiit^  nur 
ngn  them  otherwise  than  by  his  ixiaric. 
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is  in  the  etiemy's  handd — the  beauseant  is  down,  and  the  cry  is  $av^e  gm 
pmeL  The  ohoioe  is  between  a  penitent  heart,  ireedom,  a  new  life ;  aod 
an  impenitent  heart,  an  insolent  tongue,  and  a  lifelong  abode  like  thi% 
fiir  away  firom  the  ken  of  man — far  from  tiie  eye  of  sympathy.  I  leave 
j0a  to  refieot  and  to  choose  between  them.  You  will  not  be  called  up 
b«fore  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have  my  prayers  tliat  your  heart  may  b6 
softened  and  your  lips  becorae  a  fountain  of  truth." 

With  these  words  the  monk  hurriedly  left  the  cell ;  for  he  thonght  it 
wiser  to  leave  bis  Communications  to  work  upon  4ihe  bot  imagination  oC 
ibe  701111g  man,  than,  by  prolonged  argument,  to  raise  in  bis  mind  doubt 
•r  Opposition.  As  he  ascended  the  stone  steps  leaduig  to  the  street,  he 
eneountered  the  cardinal  on  his  return  from  the  Chamber  above,  when  ä 
imr  words  were  i*apidly  exchanged  between  them. 

<'  How  did  you  find  your  penitent,  Father  Imbert  ?"  demanded  the 
ktter. 

^*  Malleable  as  wax.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  ridding  himself  of  all 
fetters,  clerical  or  mundane  ;  but  stop — I  am  wrong  there,  for  I  verily 
balieye  he  contemplates  wedloek.  But  I  have  him  down  in  my  books  ; 
ke  shall  be  passed  over  to  the  Hospitallers." 

**  Yott  are  confessor  there,  are  you  not  ?" 

'^  £yen  so.  Has  your  eniinence  succeeded  as  well  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  as  I  have  at  the  base  T'  ' 

/^<>f  The  birds  up  there  seem  tarne  enough,"  replied  the  cardinal,  with  a 
täumphant  smile  ;  and  with  a  courteous  salutation  each  took  bis  way. 
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I  WAS  a  poet  once.  Much  as  the  confession  will  damage  my  reputa- 
tfoo,  I  tsball  at  least  gain  credit  for  my  frankness  ;  besides,  did  not  Sir  E. 
Btilwer  Lytton  gain  poetic  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  has  not  he  tumed 
oat  a  great  man  ?     Why,  then,  need  you  condemn  or  I  despair  ? 

It  is  natural  that  the  dtscarded  of  the  Muse  of  Poetry  should  woo  the 
fireonr  of  her  sister  the  Mnse  of  History.  If  Erato  and  Thalia  are  eoy, 
Ciio  will  perchance  receive  me  with  open  arms :  and  is  not  she  also  the 
dangfater  of  Jupiter  ? 

^  Bear  with  me,  then,  oh !  gentle  reader,  while  I  narrate  the  history  of 
an  adTenture  whidi  happened  to  me  during  my  flirtation  with  the  fickl^ 
ifivinitieB  of  Pamassus.  By  dint  of  perseyerance  and  a  rhyming  dio- 
tionaiy,  I  had  managed  a  year  or  two  since  to  fiU  a  quire  or  two  of  fools- 
<nip  with  Tery  indifrerent  verses.  Had  they  been  worse,  I  should  ha^e 
doubtless  loved  them  more ;  as  it  was,  lay  affection  for  my  yet  imborfi 
o£ßspring  prompted  me,  first  to  look  oiit  for  a  patron,  and  hating  caught 
one,  to  rush  into  pltnt,  and  borst  upon  an  astonisbed  and  electrified 
imiid,  '*  with  all  my  impedections  on  my  head." 

^^  The  man  for  you,"  said  my  friend  Ned  Heseltine;  ome  night  as  we 
iik'ased  the  MS.  ibr  about  the  twentieth  tim«,  *^  is  the  compasnonate 
iHUbitant  of  Jüinerra  Lodge,  Mr.  Jtmius  Tallboys;  he  is  rieh,  inflaential, 
«ffeeta  literature,  and  likes  to  patronise  young  airthois— what  coold  be 
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better?  Write  htm  a  note,  ask  him  if  you  may  exbibit  your  MS.,  get  bis 
Mune  Ott  the  title-page,  and  then  appear  in  the  shop  Windows,  to  i\wti 
Shakspeare  and  eclipse  Pope." 

The  advice  was  good,  and  I  acted  upon  it  forthwith,  receiving  in  a  day 
or  two  a  polite  invitation  to  spend  a  few  hours  at  Minerva  Lodge,  wben, 
if  I  would  kindly  take  the  MS.,  Mr.  Junios  Tallboys  would  bave  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  it. 

The  residence  oT*  my  kind  friend  is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Maltby,  being  one  of  a  little  group  of  yillfts,  wbicb,  with  a 
few  cottages,  a  beer-house,  and  a  post-office,  form  the  pretty  Kttle  village 
of  Upton,  celebrated  for  the  salubnous  climate  it  enjoys,  and  for  being 
the  scene  of  my  Singular  adventure. 

Accordingly  at  the  appointed  time  I  grasped  the  precions  fbolscap  in 
my  band,  and  deposited  myself  in  the  railway  carriage  wbicb  was  to 
wbirl  me  to  the  nearest  Station  to  Upton,  an  omnibus  attending  there  for 
tbe  convenience  of  those  who  wished  to  proeeed  tbitber,  the  distance 
being  about  a  mile  and  a  bdf. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  train  with  all  the  glee  and  confidence  of  youth, 
and  finding  that  the  omnibus  did*not  proeeed  immediately,  I  sauntered 
into  the  waiting-room  of  the  railway  Station  with  the  intention  of  giving 
a  last  look  at  my  composition,  and  of  selecting  a  piece  or  two  of  tbe 
most  elegant  to  submit  to  Mr.  Tallboys'  eriticism  first.  Howerer,  on 
entering  the  room,  I  fotind  it  was  oceupied  by  a  gentlemanly-looking  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  dressed  with  great  taste  in  black,  and  wear- 
ing  a  white  hat,  which  he  removed  with  a  courteous  salutation  as  I 
advanced,  displaying  a  noble  forehead  and  a  profusion  of  black  bair ;  there 
was,  however^  a  twiiikle  about  bis  deep-set  eyes  that  Struck  me  as  being 
remarkable,  coupled  as  it  was  with  a  restless,  impatient  glance,  and  an 
cccentricity  of  manner  which  displayed  itself  in  every  action. 

"  Good  moming,  sir,"  said  my  new  acquaintance ;  **  will  you  permit 
me  to  offer  you  the  Times  T^ 

"  Tbank  you,  sir,  I  have  already  perused  it.  Nothing  fresh  tbi«  mom- 
ing, I  think  ?" 

''  Rather  a  good  review  that  of  tbe  new  geological  and  astronomicid 
work.     But  perbaps  the  subject  does  not  interest  you  ?'* 

I  replled,  that  the  knowledge  I  possessed  of  the  two  seiences  was  s6 
slight  as  not  to  Warrant  my  offering  an  opinion  on  any  particular  tbeoiy, 
but  that  I  feit  much  interest  in  bearing  the  different  Systems  explained. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  studied  the  subject  for  years,  and  have  conie 
to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  theory  of  progressive  development  is  tbe  only 
true  one.  We  have  been  monads,  we  are  men,  and  sball  be  angels;  we 
progress  alike  in  mental  and  pbysical  construction  every  day.  Don't  you 
think  so-^eh  ?"  And  bis  eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  jerked  bis  bead  over  bis 
Shoulder  «id  glared  at  me  impatiently. 

'^  I  hope,  for  tbe  credit  of  hunpnity,"  I  replied,  "  that  tbe  human  race 
is  every  day  advancing  in  civilisation  and  every  good  quality,  yet  I  can- 
not  see  the  justice  of  the  pbilosophy  of  Laplace  and  tbe  Frencb  schodi» 
who  teach  Üiat  man  is  only  a  sublimated  monkey.  I  would  have  such 
men  speak  only  for  tbemselves.  If  they  are  conscious  of  possessing  tbe 
qualities  of  an  ape,  by  all  means  let  them  go  to  the  Regent's  Gardeos 
and  cboose  their  grandfatbers ;  but  it  is  past  a  joke  for  tlu^m  to  inast  on 
my  being  a  relative  of  tbe  same  unpleasant  animal." 
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^^iWell,  DOw/'  6ai4  be  of  the  white  hat,.'^  I  sbould  hiive  thAoght  yai| 
l^fiiv  l^tar.;  but  perbaps  we  shall  have  an  qppprtuiüjfcj.  of  disoussing  ih« 
matter  furtber.     Do  you  reside  here ?"  ,    ,   .  4.    .- 

.i*'No;  I  am  but  a  visitor  for  the  day."  .    < 

,.  "  Tbought  I  knew  your  face.  Are  you  not  Mr.  Tenoyeon,  tbepoet^ 
bHNreate?" 

I  laughed  at  the  mistake,  and  replied  that  I  had  not  obtained  that 
jistinction. 

^  •<  Theo  you  are  on  a  visit  here  ?" 

..".Yeg;  to  Mr.  Junius  Tallboys,  of  Minerva  Lodge,"  said . I,  rather 
WlQQyed.  at  the  cross-questioning. 

**  Oh — ab — ^yes !     Good  day,  Mr.  Tennyson." 

And  the  eccentric  heliever  in  the  development  theory  walked  out ; 
luady  unfolding  my  manuscript,  I  was  soon  lost  to  the  world  and  its  cares, 
heuig  recalled  to  earth  by  the  crack  of  the  coachman's  wbip,  as  he 
«hputed — "  Anybody  raore  a-goin'  on  ?" 

*'  Confound  it,  it*s  too  bad-^much  too  bad!  Why,  that  fellow  has  taken 
my.xi^w  eighteen-sbilliDg  silk  hat,  and  left  nie  this  abominable  white  one. 
trrHil  coachman!  do  you  see  anything  of  a  gentleman  witb  a  hlaek 
Jiaton?" 

• 'A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  passengers  was  the  only  reply ;  and 
^Mcomiog  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  my  inquiry,  I  stuck  the  chapeau 
f^T^  the  top  of  my  skull  (for  it  was  much  too  small)  and  climbed  up  the 
Ajie/of  the  Omnibus,  taking  my  seat  on  that  engihe  of  torture  for  long- 
legged  men — the  knife-board. 

„  'Away  we.went,  leaving  a  chaise  in  the  distance  which  was  evidently 
j^adiing  along  the  road  at  almost  railway  speed,  rolling  by  white waahed 
]|(i|9tt9ges,  with  roses  and  woodbines  creeping  along  the  walls,  fiUing  the 
air  with  fragrance,  aud  recalling  the  scenes  and  friendships  of  earlier, 
ttfsA  perbaps  happier  days,  when  life  was  still  untried,  and  hope  had  stiil 
B  foot  upraised — away  past  the  horseman  who  is  galloping  madly  down 
ijj|;ie  hill»  and  who  nods  to  the  driver  as  be  whirls  along,  puUing  up  at 
last  at  a  road-side  inu,  for  the  accommodatlon  of  one  of  the  passengers 
IWide. 

Hardly  had  we  had  time  to  look  around  us  ere  the  horseman  we  had 
^et  galloped  up,  and  accosted  the  driyer  with,  '^  Here,  Dick,  a  word 
j^th  you." 

XHe  man  descended  from  the  box,  and  approached  the  new  comer. 
JPlurt  of  tbeir  conversation  was  easily  overbes^,  the  substance  being  as 
JqUowb: 

i[,..  *f  Tben  you  met  the  chaise?" 
, .   "  Of  course  I  did ;  but  the  bird  bad  flown." 

) ,    "  It  is  odd  that  be  should  take  this  road.     Are  you  quite  sure  you  are 
rigbt?" 

^./"Certainly  1  am,  Dick;  you  kniuir  he  couldn't  teil  where  he  was 
going;  and  the  description  tallies  exactly — ' tall,  pale,  and  thin,  black 
rpuit  and  cravat ;' — besides,  look  at  the  bat!" 

^|j^  <<0b — ay,  to  be  sure,  that  settles  the  matter  at  once;  but  wbat  do 
i^u,meau  to  do  ?"   . 

/av.'  *^  You  must  drive  round  by ^" 

«4,^  j^«re  I  wa9  unable  to  bear  more,  not  that  I  feit  at  all  curioug  (for  I 
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was  tbinkiiie  of  Idr«  Tidlboys  aad  the  proibaUd  Msdll  of  ny  lUt),  imd 
what  I  hfld  neard  left  no  imprestioa  on  my  mind,  hmüg  meimy  the  mmfk 
of  a  mechanical  Operation  on  my  part,  ana  not  of  any  effbtt  to  ovefiMMr 
the  conversatioQ.  « 

^'Are  you  going  tfafough,  sir?''  inquired  Jebd,  ai  he  moBoied  önce 
more. 

**  I  Teally  cannot  say,"  I  replied.  *^  I  wish  to  be  put  dcNm  at  Minerva 
Lodge,  wherever  that  may  be.*' 

'*  All  right,  sir.  Come  up  hoss !  Boxer !  Puuch !  Come  tip  tben ! 
— woha!  woha!  Here  you  are,  sir,  Minerva  Lodge.  Sixpeoo«,  sir; 
thankee.  Come  up  hoss !  Boxer  I  Punch  I"  And  airay  Wdot  tiie 
Omnibus. 

Minerva  Lodge,  as  it  stood  before  me,  was  a  neat  briek  edUfice,  with 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  its  appearance.  EveryÜiing  looked  prni 
and  orderly  j  the  Windows  were  well  cleaned,  the  gfarden  in  front  wis 
well  stocked  and  well  kept ;  and  even  the  peaoock,  who  stmtted  abont  in 
the  sunshine,  seemed  to  be  the  mo0t  orderly  and  amiable  of  biidl« 

^'Moming,  sir/'  said  a  voioe  behind  me;  and  on  looking  mitnd  I 
beheld  the  man  who  had  spoken  with  the  driver  of  the  omnibtis  al  die 
road-side  inn. 

"  Cbod  moming,"  I  replied,  rather  ooolly  (for  I  oonsidered  bis  <alu- 
tation  rather  impertinent).  '^  Can  yon  inform  me  whether  thit  it  Ifi- 
nerva  Lodge  ?*' 

''  All  right,  sir,"  said  he.  *^  Allow  me  to  open  the  gate  if  yon  JpleoM^ 
it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  ringing  tbe  bell ;  for,  a0  I  liire  aen,  t 
have  the  key.  There,  sir,  if  you  will  go  to  the  door,  I'll  teil  the  servant 
to  let  you  in." 

"  If  you  please,''  said  I ;  <'  and  take  care  you  let  Mr«  Tallboya  know  I 
am  here,  as  he  expected  me." 

^'  Oh,  res !  I  know  he  did,"  responded  the  man,  as  he  rode  rotmd  the 
houfle  and  disappeared. 

'^  Well/'  I  thought,  '*my  patron  keeps  rather  familiär  domeslioii  but 
perhaps  the  fellow  is  a  sort  d  Steward,  and  so  gives  hims^  airs." 

^^  Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?"  said  a  footman,  opening  the  door ;  ''Master 
desires  me  to  say  that  he  will  be  down  immediately." 

I  followed  '' Jeames"  into  a  handsome  apartment,  where  I  l^  not 
remained  two  minutes  before  my  host  appeared. 

He  was  a  short,  stout,  rosy-faeed  gentleman,  aboat  fifty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  oravat ;  bis  bald  faead  £rtnged  with  itt^flr 
hair  eontrasted  admirably  with  his  florid  complexion ;  and  by  the  emfy 
satisfied  air  with  which  he  played  with  the  massive  seals  depending  from 
his  watch-chain,  you  might  have  rightly  set  bim  down  as  a  man  who  was 
independoat  of  the  worki,  and  who  would  not  submit  to  be  patronised  even 
by  a  king. 

'^  Well^  Mr.  Lester»  I  am  glad^  See  you  at  last-^I've  been  «irpecÜng 
you  some  time." 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  but  reminded  him  that  my  naaie  was 
Blewitt  and  not  Lester,  and  that»  with  his  permission,  t  would  prooeed  to 
show  him  the  poems  I  had  written,  and  hoped  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
dedicate  them  to  him. 

^'Oh^yoiirnanuiis  Blewitt,"  cried  my  patroii.    **  Ah,  yet,  I  Bee»  Ihad 
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forgotten  the  circumstance,  bat  you  must  excuse  me;  and  these  are  your 
poems,  and  very  nice  little  pieces  they  are  too.  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure — 
*  Lines  to  Mary' — ^very  pretty  indeed — beautiful,  beautiful !  Why,  my 
dear  sir,  yoa  are  quite  a  geoius." 

**  Then  yoa  will  permit  me  to  make  use  of  your  name,"  said  I,  feeling 
lather  annoyed  at  the  cool  reception  I  had  receiyed. 

**  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  to  be  sure  you  may  ;  anything  you  Itke,  my  dear 
or.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  have  discarded  geology  and  astro« 
nomy." 

'^  Really,  sir/'  I  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  g^ven  any 
undue  preference  to  the  sciences  you  name;  you  are  probably  thinking 
of  the  Mr.  Lester  you  took  me  for  at  first." 

'^^  Oh — rah — yes — ^hum — to  be  sure,  you  are  right ;  it  is  very  stupid  of 
me,  but  perhaps  you  will  let  me  feel  your  pulse?' 

"  Feel  my  pulse,  sir !" 

*'  Oh,  it  is  only  a  little  whim  of  mine.  Whenever  a  gentleman  calls 
lipon  me  I  always  like  to  feel  bis  pulse,  so  you  must  humour  my  whim. 
CoBO»  now,  do." 

Ajd4  he  took  my  wrist  between  bis  fingers,  and  with  bis  eye  upon  hoB 
watch  counted  the  pulsations. 

^'  Well,"  thought  I,  '^  had  I  known  what  a  madman  Mr.  Junius  Tall- 
boys  was,  I'd  have  put  the  poetry  in  the  fire  before  I  would  have  been 
treated  in  this  way ;  the  man  must  be  intoxicated  with  bis  nonsense  about 
astronomy  and  geology.  And,  by-the-way,  that  is  just  the  theme  my 
finend  at  the  railway  Station  harped  so  much  upon.  Well,  sir,  is  the 
pulse  satisfactory  ?" 

"  Feverish,  sir — feverish ;  but  not  so  bad  after  aU.  You  mnst  not  ex- 
cite  jourself,  sir.  Keep  calm,  and  you  will  soou  be  well.  Would  you 
like  a  little  luncheon  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  had  rather  not  trouble  you.  Now  that  the  objeet  of 
mj  joumey  is  attaioed,  you  must  permit  me  to  take  leave  of  you,  with 
my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

"  Yes,  yes — oh  yes,  to  be  svae  ;  you  shall  go  soon;  but  sit  down«  You 
ace  iaint  with  fasting.  There,  let  me  take  your  hat — very  nice  hat  this — 
and  you  do  right  to  have  your  name  written  inside.  I'll  hang  it  up  out- 
aide,  and  go  and  see  after  something  to  eat ;"  and  my  host  vanished. 

Hardly  had  he  had  time  to  get  out  of  sight  before  I  opened  the  door  and 
reached  down  the  hat  from  the  peg  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  inside  appeared 
to  nay  astonished  eyes  the  name  of  Frederick  Lester,  written  in  large 
(chaiBcters. 

I  was  evidently  in  a  wrong  house,  and  was  taken  for  the  person  I  had 
0een  at  the  railway  Station.  I  resolved  to  unravel  the  mystery  at  once, 
und  j^proached  the  bell-rope  in  order  to  summon  ^^Jeames."  Good 
^racious !  what  is  that  I  see  ?  a  drawing  of  this  very  house,  and  under- 
neatk  it  written  '*  Dr.  Gregory 's  Asylam  I"  I  jerked  the  bell-rope  with 
such  fury  as  to  bring  it  down  with  a  crash. 

^^  Teil  your  master  I  wish  to  see  bim  instantly,"  said  I  to  tlie  servant 
who  opened  the  door. 

I  paced  to  and  fro  across  the  floor,  half-vexed,  half-inclioed  to  laugb  at 
ihe  ndiculous  Situation  I  was  in,  impatiently  awaiting  the  retum  of  my 
liopj^  wbo  soon  made  bis  appearance,  and  invited  me  inio  another  room  to 
take  some  refreshment. 
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"  You  might  have  ridden  the  whole  way,**  he  continued,  "but  you  are 
so  very  self-willed,  my  dear  friend,  and  you  know  you  ought  to  take 
good  advice.     Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure." 

**  Stop,  sir,"  I  cried;  "  I  find  that  I  have  intruded  myself  upon  you 
under  the  Impression  that  you  were  Mr.  Tallboys,  and  this  house,  Mi- 
nerva Lodge.  I  find,  however,  that  this  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that 
you  are  a  physician  taking  me  for  an  expected  patient,  who  was  met  by 
me  at  the  Station  this  moming,  and  who  then  exehanged  hats  with  me, 
probably  with  the  intent  of  escaping  notice.  Now,  sir,  my  position~in- 
deed  I  may  say  our  position — is  so  very  absurd,  that  you  must  at  once 
permit  me  to  say  good  moming/' 

"  Ha,  ha  ! — oh  yes,  to  be  sure— excellent — good,  very  good— ah,  yes, 
to  be  sure,  you  shall  go  directly ;  but  come  and  get  something  to  eat 
first — never  travel 

"  Excuse  me, 
oious,  I  am  sorry 
and  I  attempted  to  pass  out. 

"Jones!  Smith!"  shouted  the  doctor  as  I  erossed  the  threshold  of 
the  room ;  and  the  next  moment  I  beheld  my  path  obstructed  by  two 
keepers,  one  of  them  being  the  identical  man  who  had  spoken  to  the 
driver  of  the  omnibus  on  our  way  from  the  Station. 

"  Now  come,  sir,"  said  the  man,  in  soothing  tones,  "  don't  you  be 
aggrawatin';  you  know  you're  very  ill,  and  mus'n't  go  out  by  no  manner 
of  means." 

"  Doctor  Gregory,"  I  almost  screamed,  "  is  it  your  inten tion  to  keep 
me  here  a  prisoner  ? — if  so,  I  will  remind  you  that  the  law  is  on  my 
side,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  you  feel  it." 

"  Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  do  not  excite  yourself — now,  pray  dö 
not,  or  I  must  really  have  your  hair  cut  off,  to  keep  your  head  cool,  and 
that  would  be  a  pity ;  oh !  ah !  yes — ^wouldn't  it  now  ?" 

Just  at  that  moment  the  hall-door  was  opened  by  some  person,  who 
held  it  by  the  handle  for  an  instant,  the  two  keepers  at  the  same  tiihe 
turning  their  heads  by  a  very  natural  impulse. 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  I ;  and  quick  as  lightning  I  dashed  between 
them,  overthrowing  them  both  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  and, 
darting  to  the  door,  was  oonfronted  by  a  tall,  pale  young  man  in 
spectacles. 

"  Stop  him,  Jackson,"  yelled  the  doctor  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  ;  but 
ere  the  command  could  be  obeyed,  the  rim  of  bis  hat  came  into  violen't 
collision  with  the  tip  of  bis  nose,  from  the  judicious  application  of  my 
band  to  the  crown  thereof,  and  pushing  him  aside,  I  set  off  at  top  speed, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  keepers. 

I  cleared  the  gate  with  a  bound,  and,  never  hesitating  about  ihe  road 
I  should  take,  ran  across  the  high  way,  and  jumpirig  another  gate,  Struck 
into  what  appeared  to  be  a  by.||ath  to  some  adjacent  viUage.  Here  I 
ran  less  risk  of  being  stopped  by  passengers  on  the  road,  and  feit  confi- 
dent  of  giving  my  pursuers  the  slip  by  my  dexterity  in  jumping  ditches 
and  vaulting  over  gates. 

In  this  hope  I  was  miserably  disappointed,  for,  on  turning  a  comer 
which  was  thickly  planted  with  trees,  I  beheld,  to  my  utter  discomfitufe, 
two  persona  ohasiug  a  third,  who  was  ooming  towards  me  with  great 
rapidiiy. 
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. "  ä^^tiiin!''  ihouted  tbe  keepers.  ... 

"  Stbp  fem !"  echoed  the  others. 

The  indiyidual  who  was  being  pursued  was  now  within  a  hui^red 
yaJDds  of  me,  and  a  single  glance  showed  him  to  be  the  eccentric  pur- 
loiuer  of  my  hat. 

^'  Hillo  !  billo  1"  he  screamed,  rushing  at  me,  and  seiziog  me  by  the 
throat — "  here  he  is,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — here  he  i8  :  this  ig 
the  man  who  küled  the  Emperor  of  Calcutta  I" 

"  Let  me  go,  villain/'  I  cried,  struggling  to  escape — "let  me  go,  you 
rascal!" 

"  It's  the  poet-laureate !"  he  exclaimed,  giving  a  wild  leap  into  the' 
air  ;  **  let  him  die  the  death  of  a  minute  periwinkle."     And  in  another 
second  I  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  bis  knee  was  forcibly  pressing  on 
my  ehest. 

In  a  few  moments  he  would  have  made  an  end  of  me,  and  the  public 
would  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  had  not  the  four  pursuers  come 
up  and  extricated  me  from  my  very  uncomfortable  and  dangerous 
Position. 

"  Well,  then,  you  see  you're  caught  at  last,"  said  one  of  the  keepers. 
**  Yes,"  I  repiied ;  "  and  dearly  shall  you  pay  for  to-day's  work." 
"  One  of  your  patients,  I  suppose  ?"  observed  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  holding  my  scientific  friend. 

The  Speaker  was  a  mild,  gentlemanly  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  dressed  plainly,  yet  with  elegance,  and  whose  whole  appearance 
denoted  one  used  to  good  society. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  retumed  the  keeper,  *'  he  only  came  to-day,  and  I  think 
he  must  be  first  cousin  to  the  young  gentleman  you  have  there." 

"Ha,  then,"  puffed  out  Dr.  Gregory,  as  he  trotted  round  the  comer 
with  all  the  speed  he  was  capable  of — "  ha,  then,  here  he  is.  Now,  my 
dear  young  friend,  how  could  you  do  so  ? — ah  I  yes,  hum.  Why,  Mr# 
Tällboys,  is  that  you  ?" 

"  Tällboys !"  I  exdaimed — "  is  your  name  Tällboys,  sir  ?" 
"  It  is,  su: ;  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Only  that  my  name  is  Blewitt,  that  is  all.  I  was  coming  to  see 
you  on  business,  the  nature  of  which  you  are  acquainted  with.  The 
oriver  of  the  omnibus,  and  this  ruffian  here,  directed  me  to  this  man's 
lunatic  asylum,  from  whence  I  managed  to  escape,  and  was  pursued  and 
captured  as  you  have  seen." 

"  Here  is  some  ridiculous  mistake  here,  Gregory,"  said  Mr.  Tällboys. 
"  This  young  man  (pointing  to  the  owner  of  the  white  hat)  has  been  to 
my  house,  and  represented  himself  to  be  Mr.  Blewitt ;  and  as  I  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  of  course  I  believed  him  ; 
but  bis  behaviour  was  so  eccentric  that  I  was  compelled  to  ring  for  my 
valet  here  to  assist  me  in  securing  him.  However,  he  managed  to  over- 
power  US  both,  and  jumping  out  of  the  window,  set  off  at  fiill  speed,  and 
we  have  only  just  succeeded  in  capturing  him." 

"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !"  roared  the  msäman.  "  Hurrah  for  the  Royal 
Cookatoo  of  the  Isles  of  Greece ! — and  hurrah  for  buming  Sappho !"  he 
added,  affcer  a  pause,  at  the  same  time  administering  a  well  aimed  blow 
on  the  valet's  nose,  which  nearly  caused  hiiti  to  loose  bis  hold. 

"  Well,  ah,  yes,"  remarked  Dr.  Gregory,  '*  our  friend  there  does  cer- 
tainly  look  a  little  out  of  order,  but  then  this  young  gentleman  here  has 
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his  identity  established  by  the  fact  of  bis  name  bemg  writien  in  las  hat. 
How  is  tbat  to  be  accounted  for  ?" 

^  Look  at  tbat  madman's  bat,"  I  cried ;  ^be  excbanged  it  fbr  mhie  at 
the  Tailway  Station.  It  is  mana^äctored  by  Wilson  and  Soutb,  has  a 
black  ink  stain  on  the  wbite  lining — done  last  nigbt — and  a  gilt  rim 
round  the  inside  of  the  crown,  which  is  intersected  by  two  red  stripe«.** 

**  Just  &s  the  gentleman  describes  it/'  said  the  valet  (banding  thi 
bat  to  bis  master,  wbo,  after  examining  it,  passed  it  to  the  doctor). 

"  FiHrthermore,"  I  continued,  "  bere  is  my  eard-<5a»e,  containing  Cards 
with  the  name  of  Blewitt  thereon  ;  and  lastly  (tearing  off  my  collar),  mj 
linen  bears  the  same  mark.'' 

"  Let  bim  go,*'  said  the  doctor  to  the  keepers,  wbo  instantly  released 
me.  **  Tbig  is  a  very  tinfbrtunate  blunder — yes,  ab,  hum,  to  he  fore. 
Now  go  and  secure  Mr.  Lester,  and  bring  bim  along  very  gently." 

The  men  obeyed,  and  the  doctor  was  aboat  to  rsise  bis  bat  in  a^eu, 
wben  I  laid  my  band  upon  bis  Shoulder. 

"Stop,  sir!"  I  exdaimed,  boiling  with  rage;  "you  shatt  give  me 
satisfaction  for  tbis  moming's  work ;  and  if  Mr.  Tallboys  will  acfc  M  my 
fiiend,  we  will  settle  tbis  aiftiir  before  we  part." 

"  And  Mr.  Tallboys  vnil  act  as  your  friend,"  said  tha*  gentlemin, 
Coming  ibrward,  "  by  adrising  you  to  shake  bands,  and  forget  tbis  absttrd 
adventure.  Doctor  Gregory  will,  I  am  sare,  apologise  for  his  shase  in 
it,  and  you  mnst  acknowledge  tbat  there  was  some  exeuse  for  his 
conduct** 

"  He*s  a  poet,**  roared  the  maniac. 

The  absordity  of  the  remark,  coming  as  it  did  quite  in  timsOA  wiih 
my  friend's  sentiment,  made  us  all  laogh  so  beartily,  that  atiy  animonty' 
Ott  my  part  was  at  once  extinguisbed.  Men  can  never  <pmtnkm^ua 
they  bare  just  langhed  together. 

**  Sir,**  exclaimed  the  doctor,  offerrng  bis  band,  **  I  apoli^se  sineraakf • 
At  first  I  thought  tbat  you  did  not  quite  ans  wer  the  descriptioft  o£^ 
patient  I  expected  to  see.     But,  sir,  wben  you — wben  you — ah— Iwmi— 

yes 1  had  ratber  not  finish  my  remark.** 

**  Oh,  finish  it  by  all  means." 

"Weil  then,  sir,  wben  you — ha!  ha! — wfaen  you  produced  the  poetry 

—ha !  ha!—!  feit  sare  that— he!  he! — ^why,  that— tha« ** 

<^  That  he  must  he  mad,"  suggested  Mr.  Tallbcrys. 
"  Just  so,"  returned  the  doctor.  *' 

Mr.   Lester,   af^r  dancing  sevend   anknown   dances,   and   ta^lrt^g 
ämdry  zoological  noises,  was  at  last  haadcuffed  aad  led  away,  gifing  iae' 
an  opportunity  of  inquiring  by  what  stränge  oombination  of  ottOtOBK 
staaces  I  had  thiis  stood  in  his  shoes,  and  under  his  hat. 
The  following  was  the  gist  of  the  explanation. 

Ftederick  Lester  was  a  yoang  man  of  property,  resi£ng  at  fl  tilli^ 
some  thirty  mnles  distant.  Being  an  orphan,  and  bom  of  poor  paraotir' 
a  distant  relative,  wbo  was  a  rieh  oldi  bachelor,  adopted  him ;  an^  at  his 
death,  kft  bim  i^  his  wealth.  '     > 

Fredenek  Lester,  who  had  taken  high  honours  st  Oxford,  ibmt  dM 
YOted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  geology  and  astronomy;  and  to 
such  an  extent  did  he  porsue  bis  labours,  that  Ins  healdi  gradvaUy  gtM 
vrnj,  m^  at  last  Reason  tottered  on  her  throne,  and  hm  was  redooedtoi 
ille-piliabfe^eoiiditiim  in  iiiiiA  w»  hiMl  sew 


Tba  viUagie  mageaa  having  yainlj  attempted  to  eSeet  a  eure,  resolved 
upoD  liaving  him  placed  iin^r  the  skilful  care  of  Dr.  Gregory,  and  ao» 
cordingly,  after  some  correspondeace  between  the  two,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  patieut  should  be  conveyed  ia  his  own  carriage,  as  being  the 
most  private  mode,  and  that  his  effects  should  he  sent  by  railway ;  tbere- 
hre,  ea  the  arrival  of  the  same,  with  a  note  from  ike  surgeon  stating 
that  Lester  would  arrive  on  the  morrow,  accompaaied  by  one  of  his  own 
acwmnts,  aod  bis  (the  sucgeon's)  assistant,  Dr.  Gregory  ordered  his  head 
keeper  to  meet  them  on  horseback  and  act  as  guide,  which  order  the 
mtm  flxecuted  th(e  next  moming. 

^  Im  the  meaa  time  the  lunatic  had  escaped  during  the  joumey  at  a 
village  where  they  had  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  as  it  afterwards 
affggred,  had  gone  to  the  railway,  and,  by  a  stränge  coincidenoe,  had 
^proceeded  to  the  very  place  where  he  was  being  conveyed.  It  was  here 
wJhero  I  encountered  him,  aod  where,  with  a  madman's  cunning,  he  had 
eanphaaged  hats  with  me,  knowing  that  his  own  was  likely  to  distinguLsh 
him,  and  be  the  means  of  his  capture. 

On  finding  that  Mr.  Lester  had  given  them  the  slip,  his  servant  and 
tbe  fuigeen's  assistant  had  posted  with  all  speed  to  Upton,  in  order  Uy 
aa^iMunt  Dr.  Gregory  with  the  occurrence,  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
find  the  runaway,  and  it  was  this  carriage  I  had  observed  on  starting  in 
the  Omnibus  from  the  Station. 

The  keeper  had  also  passed  us  on  the  road,  and  was  the  same  horse- 
vsmat  who  was  galloping  down  the  hill  before  mentioned. 

Aocootüng  to  this  man's  account,  he  met  the  carriage  driving  at  a 
fiuious  rate,  and,  from  the  description  of  the  vehicle  given  to  him  by 
hl»  jaaster,  stopped  the  driver,  and  inquired  if  they  had  brought  Mr. 
Lester,  as  he  had  been  sent  to  show  them  the  read. 

*^  He  has  managed  to  give  iis  the  slip,"  said  the  incipient  swrgeon, 
^and  a  fine  lecture  I  shall  get,  if  he  is  not  found  pretty  soon.     How- 
6«KV  it's  a  comfort  to  know  that  Im  whito  hat  will  soon  betray  him. 
^  What^  has  he  a  white  hat  ?" 
"  Yes.    Have  you  seen  him  ?" 
«  Black  suit,  white  hat  ?" 
•  ^  The  same  :  where  is  he  ?" 
^  Met  him  on  the  'bus  just  now«     It's  all  right,  you  may  depend 
apoQ  it.     You  had  better  return,  as  he  may  become  had  to  manage  if  he 
nea  you,  and  I  can  soon  overtake  the  'bus  and  make  everything  safe." 

Glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility,  the  worthy  pair  retraced 
\hmjt  Steps,  leaving  me  to  bear  the  consequenoes  of  their  want  of 
sawtion. 

The  keeper  communicated  with  the  driver  of  the  omnibus,  as  has 
Jready  been  shown,  and  the  result  was,  that,  without  being  fully  quali- 
wi  m  the  Situation  (alihough  I  was  a  poet)^  I  was  instelled  as  a  candi- 
lato  for  ianity  at  Dr.  Gregory's  College. 

-  •'Weü,  eome,"  said  jfi*.  Tallboys,  "now  that  everything  has  been 
aipiaiiied,  let  us  go  and  dine.  Come,  doctor,  your  patient  can  do  without 
mm  for  ut  hour  or  two." 

^^  I  am  anzious,"  said  I,  as  our  hoepitable  host  took  an  arp»  of  «ach) 
*  to  know  how  you  came  to  believe  that  yon  unfortunate  man  was  the 
erdOQ  you  expected  to  see." 
'^  I  was  in  my  study,**  he  replied,  ''  and  of  course  wuting  fox  your 
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advent,  when  my  valet  announced  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me. 
Being  convinced  that  it  must  be  you,  I  proceeded  to  the  drawing-rooxn, 
where  I  found  the  poor  fellow  we  have  just  quitted. 
"  *  Mr.  Blewitt,  I  believe  ?'  said  I. 
«  He  bowed  and  handed  me  a  chair. 

"  *  I  shall  be  glad,  sir,*  I  resumed,  *  to  see  your  poetry,  which,  if 
report  says  tnily,  is  well  worth  perusing.' 

"  '  Thank  you,'  he  replied ;  *  I  will  make  a  point  of  showing  you  some 
one  of  these  days.' 

"  I  feit  indignant  at  the  coolness  of  the  reply,  but  made  no  remark, 
merely  offering  him  a  glass  of  wine,  of  which  a  supply  had  been  placed 
on  the  table. 

"  '  Bring  a  tumbler,'  said  he  to  the  servant,  *  and,  hi !  Doctor  John- 
son, as  you  value  your  reputation,  bring  a  large  one.' 

"  *  My  servant's  name  is  not  Johnson,'  I  observed,  with  some  warmth, 
*  neither  is  he  a  doctor ;  and  in  this  house  we  generally  use  tumblers  for 
other  purposes  than  to  drink  wine  out  of.* 

"  *  Ah,'  said  he,  *  some  persons  do.  Now  then,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I'll 
drink  a  bumper  to  that  silly  theory  of  yours — gravitation.'  And  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  filled  the  tumbler  with  my  fine  old  port 
fwhich  is  as  strong  as  brandy),  and  drank  it  off. 

"  *  Sir,'  I  exclaimed,  *you  will  excuse  my  plainneso         ' 
'*  *  Don't  mention  it,  Newton,'  he  broke  in ;  *  you  are  very  ugly ;  but 
never  mind,  old  boy,  I  won't  reproach  you  with  it ;  you'd  be  a  good-look- 
ing  fellow  if  you  could,  no  doubt.'  And  bis  eyes  glowed  like  two  live  coals 
under  the  influence  of  the  wine. 

'*  *  You  are  not  in  a  fit  state  for  a  gentleman  to  converse  with,'  I  ex- 
claimed,  *  therefore  my  servant  shall  show  you  the  door.* 

"  Further  speech  on  my  part  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Lester  violently 
overtuming  the  table  and  seizing  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming :  *  TU  teach  you,  sir,  to  humbug  me  with  gravita- 
tion ;  I'll  see  whether  you  carry  out  your  own  doctrine.  Hurrah  !  here's 
fun,  to  throw  a  philosopher  out  of  the  window  !* 

'*  Dragging  me  to  the  window,  he  opened  it  with  one  band,  and  would 
certainly  have  hurled  me  out,  had  not  my  valet,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
rushed  in  and  prevented  him.  Then,  quitting  his  hold,  he  yelled  out: 
'  There's  that  horrid  Doctor  Johnson  wanting  to  read  the  "  Rambler" 
and  kill  us  all ;  here,  doctor !  give  that  to  Goldy.'  And  he  dealt  a  severe 
blow  on  the  man's  head,  and  sprang  through  the  open  window. 

"  Enraged  beyond  all  expression,  we  rushed  after  him,  and  with  what 
success  you  already  know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  exertion  has  given  me 
the  best  of  appetites,  and  as  we  are  now  at  Minerva  Lodge,  permit  me 
to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome." 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  after  a  convivial  evening,  we 
parted  in  the  very  best  of  humours ;  that  my  poems  appeared  in  due  time, 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Junius  Tallboys,  which  procured  for  them  the  honour  of 
a  sale  of  twenty-five  copies;  and  finally,  that  I  bade  farewell  to  the 
Muses,  and  doubt  not  but  that  the  readers  of  this  narrative  will  pronounce 
me  to  be  by  this  time  sufficiently  prosy. 
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The  antiimn  sun  hung  redly  in  a  sky 
Heaped  witli  huge  piles  of  dark  and  lurid  clouds, 
And  cast  a  faint  light  through  the  oriel  panes, 
Where  the  thick  dust  of  years  lay  iindisturbed. 

The  wind  howled,  raving,  round  the  ancient  walls, 
And  tore  the  clinging  ivy-leaves  that  hung 
O'er  ruin  and  decay,  striving  in  vain 
To  hide  the  desolation  time  had  wrought. 

Bat  stormy  clouds,  er  shrieking  blasts,  or  rain, 
I  thought  not  of. — 

Wjthin  the  gallery 
Hung  many  a  pictured  face — old  warrior  knights, 
With  sword  in  band,  looked  sternly  down  on  me, — 
Hard-knitted  brows,  and  fierce,  unpitying  eyes. 
I  sickened  as  I  gazed,  and  thought,  perforce, 
Of  battle-fields  heaped  with  the  young  and  brave, 
Of  shattered  walls  blackened  by  fire  and  smoke, 
And  cities  filled  with  rapine  and  with  blood  ; 
I  feit  that  those  strong  arms  had  fleshed  their  blades — 
Stricken,  and  spared  not,  in  the  iiour  of  strife — 
That  ear  and  heart  alike  were  deaf  and  closed 
To  the  wild  cry  for  mercy. — 

— Next  to  these 
Were  smiling  courtiers,  with  lace-ruffled  hands, 
And  floating  locks  in  long  and  silken  coils — 
Then,  thoughtful-eyed  and  grave,  with  furrowed  cheeks, 
Game  pale,  ambitious  statesmen — prelates  old — 
And  stately  ladies,  starched  and  stomachered — 
And  coy,  young,  blooming  girls,  with  pouting  lips, 
And  large  voluptuous  eyes  of  lambent  fire. — 
It  made  me  sad  to  think  those  lifeless  things 
Were  all  now  left  of  those  whose  swords,  and  prayers, 
And  counsels,  and  sweet  smiles,  once  had  their  parts 
In  generations  long  resolved  to  dust — 
Who  lived  and  fought,  and  spoke,  and  loved,  and  smiled, 
And  wept,  and  suffered,  and  went  down  to  rest 
In  the  still  sleep  and  quiet  of  the  grave. 
ßut,  further  on, — 

— Curtained  and  placed  in  shadow,  side  by  side, 
Were  two  old  darkened  paintings  ;  and  I  stood 
Before  them,  chained  in  look  and  thought,  tili  night 
Stole  slowly  up  the  angry  western  sky. 
And  cast  her  veil  of  darkness  o'er  the  world. 

One  was  a  summer  landscape. — 

— Heavy  trees, 
Dark  with  rieh  foliage,  swept  the  smooth  greensward, 
Where  herds  of  dappled  deer  and  graceful  fawns 
In  the  long  vistas  laid  them  down  to  rest. 
The  hues  of  sunset  glowed  upon  a  lake 
Dotted  with  fairy  Islands,  where,  through  glooms 
Of  trees  and  shrubs  and  tall  wild  water-plants, 
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Gleamed  still  white  statiies,  draped  with  flowers  and  leaves, 
Naiads  and  Fauns,  and  sylvan  gods  and  nympbs, 
Creatures  of  the  old  world*8  mythology» 
Placid  and  beautiful,  or  wild  and  arcb, 
With  the  grotesque  embodiment  that  clothed 
Those  children  of  the  poets  and  the  priests. 

An  old  stone  terrace  hung  above  the  lake  ; 
Quaint  heads  of  stränge  device,  and  antique  urns 
Filled  with  bright  Foreign  flowers  of  flame  and  gold, 
And  softes t  aniethyst,  and  pnrest  snow, 
O'ertopped  stone  balustrades  whose  massy  bulk 
Was  wreathed  with  sprays  and  tendrils  of  the  Tine, 
And  broad  rieh  leaves,  and  clnstering  purple  grapes, 
That  hung  in  heavy  garlands  all  unpruned. 

And  on  that  terrace,  in  the  summer  glow 

Of  sun,  and  leaf,  and  blossom — beautiful 

As  au^t  the  heart  can  dream  of  loveliness 

In  forms  of  human  mould — stood,  hand-iu-hand, 

Two  yonng  and  happy  creatures,  from  whose  eyes 

The  light  of  love,  free,  joyous,  uncontrolled, 

Beamed  on  each  other. 

Her  brown  tresses  streamed, 
Rieh  and  luxurlant,  down  her  rounded  cheek, 
And  over  smooth  white  Shoulders  that  shone  throuj^ 
The  thick  and  closely-clingine  sunny  curls. 
And  vied  in  whiteness  with  the  drapery 
That  feil  around  her  lithe  and  pliant  form. 
You  almost  thought  the  lifeless  canvas  breathed; 
And  the  round,  swan-like  throat,  seemed  yet  to  hold 
Its  u.p-raised  attitude  of  fond  regard, 
Instinct  with  warmth  and  life. — 

— It  needed  not 
That  words  should  teil  me  that  the  dark- haired  youtb, 
Who  bent  beside  the  glad  and  beauteous  girl, 
Was  he  who  loved  her  and  was  loved  by  her, 
I  feit  it  as  I  gazed,  and  busy  thought 
Drew  auguries  from  their  bright  happiness, 
And  all  the  wealth  and  beauty  round  them  spread, 
That  theirs  had  been  a  rare  and  blissful  fate — 
Beloved  and  loving,  with  no  cloud  or  storm 
To  break  the  sunny  calm  of  happiness. 

Alas !  alas !  such  fate  is  not  for  man, 

Cloud  follows  sunshine,  storm  succeedeth  calm, 

Upon  the  brightest  path. 

I  cast  mine  eyes 
Upon  the  other  picture. 

What  was  therfr— 
A  nun  with  sackcloth  girt;  her  feet  were  bare, 
And  bled  on  rough  dark  flints,  cruel  and  sharp ; 
But  not  so  cruel  or  so  sharp  as  grief — 
And  that  was  throned  within  the  gentle  breast. 

Green  damps  were  festering  on  the  slimy  walls ; 
Dim  vaults  and  low-browea  arches  frowned  and  yawned 
Around  the  fair  and  pallid  penitent. 
A  faint,  duU  taper  in  her  wasted  band, 
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Was  all  the  light,  and  showed  that  saintly  face 
Ghastly  and  hopeless,  and  how  sadly  changed ! 
Biit  'twas  the  same  :  I  knew  the  ßided  wreck 
Of  the  young  beauty  at  her  lover's  aide. 

The  same — but  wakeful  nights  and  tortiired  days 
Had  done  their  worst,  and  left  the  mobile  mouth 
And  soft  round  cheeks  siinken  and  colourless ; 
The  mournful  eyes  were  patient,  but  my  heart 
Ached  at  the  patience  born  of  misery, 
And  cradled  mid  the  ruins  of  the  past 

She  gazed  into  the  glooro  as  though  her  eyes 
Beheld  it  not,  or  only  as  the  veil 
That  hung  between  them  and  the  future  world — 
The  only  refuge  now  for  the  poor  soul 
Sickened  of  earth,  and  longingfor  die  peace 
That  life  had  long  denied. 

Of  love  and  earth ! 
The  light  from  heaven  warring  for  evermore 
With  the  dull  clay  that  dims  and  prisons  it  1 

What  knew  I  how  the  ßiiry  palace  built 

By  hope  and  bHss  and  youm.  had  crumbled  dawn  I 

What  tongtte  coiild  teil  me  now  if  love  grew  cold 

And  fled  ?  and  with  him  hope — and  youth  was  left 

Amid  the  wreck  of  his  enchanted  halls» 

To  pine  awhile,  then  die  ?  or,  gathering  strength 

And  calmness  from  defeat  and  loss,  live  on  I 

If  H  be  life,  to  breathe  and  smile  and  speak. 

And  hold  the  while  a  grave  within  the  heart, 

Where  still  and  oncomplaming  sits  despair,— 

What  knew  I  if  che  weary,  mocking  world,. 

And  potent  time  aud  cbaage,  or  fraud.  and  force» 

Had  sundered  those  young  lives  ?-~enough  to  know 

That  they  were  sundered. 

One,  idone  and  finO» 
Keeping  her  midnight  vigil,  while  cold  Deatb, 
Her  only  wooer  now,  breathed  on  her  lips. 
And  grasping  her  with  one  grim,  icy  band, 
Walked  step  by  »tep  in  triumph  at  her  side.  ] 
The  other?— 

Who  shall  tay  if  yet  he  ÜTed? 
Or  where?  or  how  ? 

But  one  thing  I  can  teil : 
Those  two  old  pictares  rise  before  me  now, 
Yivid  and  Ii(e-Iike,  and  I  see  tiie  pair 
Kich  in  their  love  and  beauty ;  and  I  see 
The  young  nun  Walking  od  the  bJoody  flints, 
In  fruitless  penance  for  the  wandering  thougbts 
That  would  flee  back  to  the  old  bappy  time 
Gone  by  for  ever,  like  a  summer  day. 
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XIII. 

The  ingenuity  oF  Ives  to  accomplish  the  purpose  last  named  was  fairlj 
put  to  the  test.  Sister  Genevieve  was  as  vigilant  to  detect  and  frustrate 
every  atterapt  as  the  other  party  was  quick  to  devise  and  execute.  -The 
failure  of  several  stratagems  at  last  caused  the  plotting  falconer  holdly  to 
attempt  one  of  rauch  more  than  ordinary  danger ;  consequently  requiring 
a  proportionately  greater  amount  of  skill — namely,  in  niaking  the  wary 
nun  herseif  the  strict  medium  to  gain  his  euds.  The  idea  itself  was  a 
stroke  of  dariug  genius.  The  result  was  as  follows.  It  was  a  custom  of 
the  good  sister,  every  evening,  winter  and  summer,  to  take  exercise  in  the 
convent  garden  betöre  retiring  to  rest.  Whether  this  was  done  for 
penance — which  her  rheumatic  pains  would  make  doubly  severe — or  from 
habit,  or  a  prescribed  reg^men,  it  matters  not;  but  she  4id  it,  and  it  so 
happened  that  one  dark  night  as  she  was  taking  her  usual  round,  she 
was  saluted  in  deep  sepulchral  tones  by  the  name  of  '^  Genevieve,"  and, 
looking  up,  she  could  faintly  distinguish  a  figure  dressed  in  white,  stand" 
ing  against  the  wall.  Though  a  little  startled,  her  nature  was  too  cold 
to  betray  (or  perhaps  even  to  feel)  fear,  and  she  replied,  sharply  : 

**  I  am  sister  Genevieve.  Who,  in  the  name  of  all  holy  saints,  art 
thou?" 

*'  I  was  called  Willibald  in  the  flesh,"  answered  the  figure  ;  '*  and  in 
the  flesh,  Genevieve,  was  I  known  unto  thee." 

'^  Ah  !  art  thou  come  to  remind  me  of  the  past?"  asked  the  nun  witb 
a  troubled  voice.  "  But  say,  how  comes  it  ?  if  thou  art  the  shade  of  Willi- 
bald, how  hast  thou  burst  the  chains  which  bind  each  ghost  in  purgatory 
tili  the  midnight  hour  ?" 

"  When  follies  like  mine  are  unatoned  for,"  replied  the  ghost,  "  and 
thie  partaker  of  them  lives,  it  is  perroitted  the  departed  one  to  retum  to 
earth  and  appear  before  the  living." 

"  Exorciso  te  !*'  exclaimed  the  nun.  "  I  have  no  longer  part  or  pareel 
in  this  world's  vanities.  The  evil  of  my  former  course  I  have  long 
eschevved.     Therefore  depart  and  trouble  me  not." 

"  Thou  canst  not  exorcise  me,"  rejoined  the  spectre.  "  Thou  must  do 
atonement  for  my  share  of  the  sins  done  in  the  body." 

"  Be  it  so.     I  will  pray  devoutly  for  the  good  of  thy  soul.'* 

"That  will  avail  me  not,"  replied  the  denizen  of  another  world.  "  Aves 
and  credoes  require  I  none." 

"  How !  what !"  cried  the  astounded  nun.  **  Be  there  heretics  in  the 
other  world  as  well  as  this  ?" 

**  Ask  no  vain  questions,"  responded  the  ghost,  feeling,  probably,  the  im- 
propriety  of  entering  upon  questions  of  theology — "  ask  no  vain  questions» 
but  if  thou  wouldst  benefit  my  soul  heed  my  words.  There  lives  at  band 
a  youth  named  Sweene,  and  a  maid  hight  Githa,  who  have  formed  an 
honourable  love,  but  whom  thou  dost  prevent  with  a  most  watchful  eye 
from  intercourse  one  with  the  other.  This  is  not  right.  Thou  art  old, 
Genevieve,  and  fit  only  for  the  mews;  but  forget  not  the  young  bird  can 
mount  still." 
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<^  Old!  and  fit  for  the  mews!"  said  the  recluse,  repeating  the  offensive 
words. 

"  Ay,"  continued  the  spirit ;  "  thy  soaring  days  are  past.  Let  this 
young  pair,  then,  have  freedom  of  discourse,  or  know,"  it  added  solemnly 
— **  know  that  Willibald  can  have  no  rest,  neither  can  he  permit  thee 
any." 

To  this  appeal  sister  Genevieve  made  no  response,  which  caused  him 
Öf  the  white  shroud  to  continue  : 

'  '*  Thou  art  silent.  Take  my  words  to  heart  and  do  as  I  wish  thee. 
Yet  now  I  bethink  me,  there  is  another  thing  which  if  thou  doest  will  add 
much  to  my  peace  of  body — I  mean  mind.  Thou  art  acquainted,  doubt- 
less,  with  one  Ives,  a  falconer  ?" 

**  Yes,  forsooth  !"  assented  the  nun,  heartily  ;  "  as  one  busy  in  idle- 
Hess  ;  ready  in  plots  and  miscbief  as  he  is  slow  to  goodness  and  grace ;  a 
hatcher  of  foolish  things ;  troubled  with  a  crazy  brain,  which  is  ever  lead- 
ihff  him  to  be  laughed  at  even  by  those  whom  he  would  dupe.  Yes — yes, 
I  know  him." 

''  Guh  !  guh !"  grunted  the  spectre  in  a  still  deeper  tone  than  he  had 
Kßfore  used,  "  thou  wrongest  him — grievously  dost  thou  wrong  him.  He 
i^  an  honest  fellow,  and  a  clever,  though  I  say  it,  who^hum !  hum  ! 
tet  me  speak  to  thee,  Genevieve,  in  bis  behalf.'* 

"  Name  thy  wish." 

**  Regard  him,  then,  with  a  lenient  eye  and  a  compassionate  spirit. 
I^rbpitiate  the  cook  of  the  nunnery  that  wlien  cAlled  thither  by  his  duties 
she  may  comfort  the  honest  fellow  with  the  most  humming  ale  instead  of 
Ae  small  beer;  and  reward  his  toils  not  merely  with  the  piain  cold  beef — 
though  in  itself  no  bad  solace  to  a  pinched  belly — but  season  it  with  a 
jtibce  of  some  savoury  haunch,  or,  lacking  that,  some  trifiing  slice  of  the 
delicious  boar's  head." 

'  Höre  the  jaws  of  the  white  figure  gaped  fearfuUy,  and  closed  with  alpud 
smack. 

•  "Thy  discourse  savors  more,  methinks,  of  this  Hfe  than  the  next.  But, 
liian  or  spirit,  I  will  know  more  of  thee." 

.  The  nun  then  darted  forward,  at  which  movement  the  spectre  began 
li)'  make  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for,  grasping  at  the 
sopposed  shadow,  she  tore  away  the  covering  which  enveloped  the  upper 
part,  and  displayed  the  burly  features  of  Ives  the  falconer. 

"I  am  abused,"  she  then  cried — "  grossly  abused.  But  thou  shalt 
pay  for  it.     Help !  help  !*' 

'*  Soffcly !  softly !  sister  Genevieve ;  you  will  raise  the  whole  place," 
Wbispered  the  now  alarmed  mimic. 

"  And  so  I  will,"  retumed  the  sister,  still  grasping  the  sheet ;  "  help, 
I say!  help!" 

**  Once  more,  softly,  I  pray  ye,"  said  Ives.  "  Let  this  matter  be  hushed 
tip.  For  Willibald*s  sake,  if  not  for  mine,  let  me  begone,  and  I  am  mum 
dn  the  subject  you  wot  of." 

'  The  recluse,  from  the  height  of  her  excitement,  grew  calmer  at  the 
ttüt  thus  put  forth,  and  quitted  hold  of  her  captive,  addressing  him  with: 

*  "  Thou  art  an  insolent  ruffian,  and  deservest  much  chastisement.  But 
begone,  and  dare  not  to  repeat  a  freak  like  this." 

''She  then  tumed  away  and  disappeared,  while  the  d-devant  ghost 
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began  to  ascend  the  garden  wall  in  a  most  tuaspiritual  manner,  namelj, 
bj  a  ladder  framed  of  matted  straw ;  this  (having  reached  the  top)  im 
drew  afiter  him,  and,  throwing  it  on  the  other  side,  prepared  to  descend ; 
when,  owing  probably  to  his  trepidation,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  &11  foi- 
ward.  He  reached  not  the  ground,  however,  for  the  flowing  garments 
with  which  he  had  been  enacting  his  assuroed  character  got  entangled 
with  some  projection  behmd,  and  held  him  suspended  midway  in  the  air. 
After  several  ineffectual  struggles  to  free  himself,  he  at  last  repeated  Üie 
name  of  *'  Sweene"  in  a  low  voice,  as  though  not  wishing  to  be  overheard 
by  any  one  save  the  party  named,  but  the  summons  not  being  attended 
to,  and  as  his  clothes  tightening  with  his  weight  began  to  make  his  Situ- 
ation more  critieal,  he  bellowed  out  more  histily : 

"  Sweene,  Sweene !  where  in  the  fiend's  name  art  thou?  Nay — ^ut — 
I  shall  be  choked  with  these  same  cursed  sheets  anon.  What!  Sweene,  I 
say— if  ever  I  put  rayseif  again — Sweene !  come,  I  prithee,  and  quickly-*« 
be  a  good  fellow,  and  help  me  at  need.  Sweene ! — be  hanged  to  je  for 
a  knave  and  a  rascal,  an  ye  desert  a  friend  thus !  Come,  I  know  thoa  art 
but  joking.  What !  lad,  I  see  thee  in  the  dark.  Nay,  then,  aa  thou 
comest  no^  may  Zemebock,  Sathanas,  or  by  whatever  the  foul  fiend  be 

called Sput — sput ! — deliver  me  from  this  bondage,  good  Sweene^ 

and  thou  shalt  have  my  blessing." 

Here  a  smothered  laugh  broke  in  upon  this  stränge  mixture  of  plead- 
ing  and  ciurses,  while  a  yoice  exclaimed,  *^  Here  I  am;*'  and  Sweene  bim- 
self  advaneed  towards  the  helpless  supplicator.  *'  How  hast  thou  sped  ?* 
he  asked. 

"  Sped !  even  as  thou  seest,^  answered  the  late  spectre.  ^<  H^p  me 
down,  for  'tis  no  laughing  matter." 

^*  Why,  man,"  rejoined  Sweene,  *^  thou  lookest  like  a  great  owl  which 
hath  overfed  itself ;  or  I  could  fancy  thee  come  forth  in  thy  sleep  with  a 
mind  to  try  whether  thou  couldst  not  take  a  flight  i'  the  air  like  one  of 
thine  own  hawks." 

'<  Phu^e  on  thy  parodies,"  panted  the  unlucky  ghost.  '^  Unloose  me 
an  thou  nast  any  bowels  of  compassion." 

^*  That  I  will  essay,"  replied  the  young  man,  ^'  though  thou  lookett  so 
Ught  and  airy  that  one  might  take  thee  for  a  ghost  indeed;  while  thy 
stanng  eyes  are  horrible  to  look  at,  and  might  daunt  any  man." 

To  efiect  the  prisoner's  release  was  an  easy  task  for  Sweene's  herculean 
strength  ;  accordingly,  grasping  Ives  on  either  hip,  he  freed  him  at  onee^ 
and  placed  him  safely  on  the  ground. 

"  This  is  the  just  reward  of  playing  the  fool,"  remarked  the  disfran- 
chised  spectre,  shaking  himself.  "  Ives,  Ives,  will  thy  wild  oats  uer&t 
be  sown  ?  Sweene^  a  murrain  on  it!  thou  hast  drawn  me  into  a  sad 
scrape." 

"  I !  not  a  jot.  Thou  wert  the  deriser  of  the  whole  scheme.  What 
can  have  hrought  thee  to  repent  of  it  so  quickly,  for  as  we  came  aloi^ 
thou  wert  boasting  of  it  as  the  choicest  brat  thy  brain  ever  gave 
birth  to?"  ^ 

''That  sister  Genevieve  is  as  cunning  as  a  she  fox,"  remarked  the 
falconer;  ^*  belieye  me,  Sweene,  I  played  the  ghost  capitaUy,  stretdied 
forth  my  band  according  to  the  set  rule,  and  spoke  i'  the  low  basa  'tili 
my.throat  is  as  rough  as  a  cock's-camb^  jet  £d  she  find  me  oa^-aod 
fastened  upon  me  as  a  ground-hawk  would  a  bare." 
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i  <'  Ah  ^ott  «urei  Ives,"  asked  Sweene,  '^  thou  didst  not  let  slip  aomt  of 
fl^  hawlang  terms,  which  led  the  sister  to  suspect  thy  ghostship?** 
V.  ^Am  I  a  fod?"  was  the  indignant  retort.  "  It  may  be  that  a  word 
dr  00  of  ike  kind  blurted  forth,  for  *tis  no  easy  thing  to  hide  one's  voca» 
iSf^n  altogether.  As  to  the  rast,  I  uttered  nought  but  what  the  most 
]i0^66taible  of  ghosts  raight  haye  done.  And  yet,  now  I  bethink  me,  it 
mnoBt  ha^e  been  the  alhision  to  the  venison  haunch  and  the  boar's  head 
idiidi  undid  me.'' 

"  Wlo  yenison  haunch !"  echoed  Sweene ;  **  surely,  man,  thou  didst  not 
lilk  of  eating  ?     Spirits  think  not  of  such  trifies." 

*"'  Nay,  in  my  capacity  of  ghost,  I  spoke  on  behalf  of  one  in  the  flesh — 
Iione(9t  Ives,  the  falconer ;  but  I  now  doubt  me  whether  it  was  prudent  so 
todow'' 

**It  was  great  foUy,"  answered  Sweene,  "and  I  eould  have  played 
ilie  |Mtft  better  myself." 

"Thou,  forsooth!"  retorted  Ives,  with  sovereign  contempt — "thou 
#Bi0t  the  part  of  ghost  I  a  part  requiring  a  fiine  subtlety  of  conception, 
«nd  an  airy  nothingness,  as  it  were«  of  tone.  Oh,  the  conceit  and  self- 
infficieiicy  of  some  menl  Thou  art,  doubtless,  good  at  broadsword 
•MMtnM,  and  hast  strength  to  feil  an  ox  with  thy  bare  £st,  bot  as  to 
|daying  the  ghost — tut,  tut!" 

"  Yet  thou  must  own,  good  friend/'  •  repHed  Sweene,  "  that  eren  I 
OMdd  not  have  made  a  much  worse  afiPair  of  it  than  thou  hast  done." 

"  Well,  well,  no  more  about  it,"  rejoined  the  falconer.  "  Let  U8  be 
kgging  somewhat  more  briskly,  for  these  sheets  are  thin,  and  the  alr's 
faeen ;  besides  that,  this  night- watching  hath  assured  me  of  a  stomaoh 
Mch  <ai  no  ghost  ever  was  blessed  with." 

XIV. 

Although  it  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  present  narrative  to  enter 
bxko  the  more  strictly  historical  events  which  took  place  in  Britain  during 
the  winter  months  foUowing  the  battle  of  Hastings,  still,  as  the  current 
e£  iftmor  things  is  influenced  by  the  mightier  force  of  greater  ones,  the 
plogfeflB  of  the  Norman  Conqueror's  career  necessarily  told  ijq»on  the 
Position  of  the  characters  here  introduced  and  the  incidents  described. 
bmnst  be  stated  then,  that,  according  to  authentic  reoords,  William 
being  reinforced,  after  marching  to  London,  was  crowned  there,  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  having  brought  into  subjection  some  of  the  adjacent 
oosnties.  He  then  retumed  to  bis  native  Normandy,  taking  witn  him 
some  of  the  more  powerful  Saxon  chiefs  whose  necks  had  bowed  to  the 
jioke  he  had  imposed  on  them.  During  the  while  he  should  be  absent, 
the  conduct  of  bis  affairs  was  oommitted  to  the  hands  of  bis  half-brother 
(Mo^  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  bis  seneschal  Fitzosbom — two  men  whose 
IHMerupulous  rapacity  and  reckless  dispositions  lefb  to  their  own  free  will 
it  cry  "  Havoc,"  made  his  selection  of  them  to  act  as  regents  in  tiie 
eritioal  Situation  he  was  in  almost  incomprehensible  to  afber  commenta- 
Ms*  That  he  had  a  special  scheme  of  poUcy  in  such  a  selection^  none 
'^ho  have  studied  his  wily  and  speculative  cnaracter  can  doubt.  The 
fiMt  Cum!  its  results  remam ;  iikeprobiem  of  his  intent,  however,  is  still 
nneolTedL  
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Ediva  äccompanied  the  lady  superior  on  her  second  ▼iatation  to  Üie 
Chamber  of  the  wounded  Wllstan.  She  gäzed  with  compaasioii  on  bim», 
sttetched  inammate  and  exhausted ;  but  as  she  spoke  gendy  to  tihe  abbess, 
at  the  sound  öf  her  voice  he  opened  bis  eyes  wondenngly  on  the  lovelj; 
viaioii  b'efore  him.  He  tried  to  address  her,  but  the  words  were  in- 
ärticulate  and  confused,  and  the  eider  lady  put  her  finger  on  bis  lips  tp 
enjoin  silence ;  then,  after  prescribiug  for  him,  both  lefit  the  apartment. 
On  each  succeeding  day  the  invalid  looked  anxiously  for  the  retum  of 
one  who  had  aroused  m  him  a  new  and  pleasing  emotion;  and  a  glad 
smile  or  a  heavy  sigh  betokened  the  interest  he  feit  as  bis  expectatiapi. 
was  gratified  or  disappointed. 

An  admiration  so  unreservedly  manifested  could  not  long  remain  un- 
noticedy  and  the  young  girl,  with  maiden  modesty,  shrunk  before  it»  apd 
her  attendances  to  Ives'  dwelling  grew  less  frequent.  But  what  were 
Wilstan's  speculations  as  he  lay  upon  bis  couch  ?  What  bis  anticipations 
of  the  future  whereupon  hovered  the  image  of  Ediva  ?  Castles  in  the 
air— day-dreams — or  by  whatever  name  those  delicious  reveries  are  oalled^ 
which,  gossamer-like,  noat  high  above  the  stern  realities  of  lifo,  how 
dear  are  ye  to  youth !  And  these  said  day-dreams  appeared  to  work 
their  speU  on  the  newly-recovered  boy,  as  week  after  week  found  him  stiU 
employed,  either  with  the  sports  of  the  field,  or  lingering  in  the  precincts 
of  Saint  Winifred's  nunnery.  Many  were  the  surmises  oecasioned  by  tbis 
lack  of  ardour  to  join  the  Standard  of  bis  patriotic  countrymen.  The 
excellent  abbess  tbus  spoke  of  it  to  Ediva : 

"  Doubtless  the  youth,  although  so  green  in  years,  is  weary  of  the  tur- 
jnoils  of  life.  His  soul,  tender  and  compassionate,  begins  to  sicken  ajb 
the  decds  of  bloodshed  it  has  witnessed,  and  yiewing  the  peaceful  serepity 
of  our  seclusion,  would  fain  retire  from  the  world,  and  seek  its  happinjesf 
within  the  quiet  walls  of  a  raonastic  order.'* 

Ediva  replied  not;  but  an  observer  would  have  supposed,  from  fjf^ 
blush  mantling  on  her  cheek,  that  the  maiden  had  her  private  inter[i^ 
tation  on  the  matter.  As  to  Sweene,  a  lover  bimself,  he  readily  divii^j^ 
the  truth,  and,  without  revealing  it,  oft  defended  the  lingerers  caij«^. 
against  the  impatient  mutterings  of  the  veteran  Guttorm,  who  coy&i  d^| 
understand  the  excuses   made  from  time  to  time  delaying  their  ß^, 

parture.  V.  i/tl 

Affairs  tbus  remained,  when,  one  £ne  summer's  moming,  Wilsti^n  wa^^ 
out  in  Company  with  Ives,  and  listening  to  the  falconer's  praises  of  ti^^ 
hawk  he  held  upon  his  wrist.  ;'l'^^ 

"  Observe,"  said  he,  "  the  width  of  his  nostril ;  never  saw  I,  save  c^n^ 
with  wider.  Ay,  'twas  a  fine  gyr-falcon,  spitted  one  unlucky  ^8^,%  ^. 
spiteful  hem.  But  look  at  his  eye,  Sir  Thane — look  at  his  eye  !  how 
cunning  is  it !  Never  teil  me  but  he  knows  every  word  we  say  ap,  w^ 
as  you  or  I.  For  my  part,  I  talk  to  him  as  to  a  Christian,  and  never  feejii 
the  want  of  a  companion  when  Bright-Eye  is  on  my  fist.  And  mm^ 
me,  Sir  Wilstan,  'tis  the  same  tassel  our  own  Harold  took  witb  IuJii|^ 
when  he  went  £hat  cursed  journey  to  the  court  at  Normandy.  Qoui  ' 
William  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  bird,  and  would  doubtless  havid  li 
it,  but  for  a  device  of  mine.'* 

"  How  was  it,  Ives  ?"  inquired  Wibtan.  "  I  hear  that  thy  schemei 
usually  recoil  on  thine  own  head.     Did  this  so?" 
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^  ."  Humph !  Sir  Wilstan,  heed  not,  I  pray  you,  idle  reports  of  that 
lätturiö,"  'said  the  falconer.  "  Hear  for  yourself,  and  judge.  *  Fellow,' 
!(kU3't^e  count  to  me,  'an  thy  master  lays  not  too  much  streas  on..tbe 
kiieping  ihy  bird,  fain  would  I  purcbase  nim.'  But  you  must  loiow,  Sir 
Wilstan,  I  had  taken  note  of  tne  count's  hankerings,  and  made  my  pre- 
cäütions.  '  Noble  sir,'  said  I,  *  the  bird  flies  well  only  in  a  southerly 
-mnd.  It  would  break  one's  heart  at  times  to  see  tbe  peevish  tbing  it  is/ 
*  Be  the  wind  as  it  may/  said  he,  *  let  me  see  the  bird  fly  to-morrow,  and. 
X  will  match  it  with  one  of  mine.'  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey — 
Iblb  Iiim,  and  went  to  consult  with  Bright-Eye,  whom  I  thus  spoke  to : 
*'Pöör  creature  !  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  mar  thy  flight  to-morrow ;  but 
an  thou  doest  well  this  greedy  Norman  will  lay  claim  to  thee.  Be  not 
dbjpirited^  therefore,  though  the  Norman  hawks  get  the  day.  Thou  shalt 
^ckiT  the.more  freely  when  once  again  in  merry  England.'  Then  I 
thought  to  have  plucked  two  beams  from  her  train^  and  have  them 
ünped  in  when  the  danger  had  gone  by ;  but  I  could  not  bring  my  mind 
8p  to  msdm  her;  and,  instead,  tied  the  principal  feathers  so  that  her ^ram 
Äould  not  spread  properly  to  the  wind,  thereby  to  impede  her  action. 
IJle  thing  answered,  and  Count  William  boasted  that  bis  hawks  sur- 
j^issed  those  of  Llandudno.  It  grieved  the  noble  Harold  sore  at  the 
tiröe,  but  afterwards  he  laughed  right  well  when  I  told  him  of  my 
oonning." 

**  He  liked  few  things  better  than  a  good  bird,"  remarked  Wilstan, 
itter  expressing  himself  amused  at  the  s^ood  falconer's  ingenuity. 

*'  Assuredly,"  assented  Ives.  "  In  that  he  showed  sense  and  pro- 
pfJety.  Now  there  be  men  who  will  vaunt  foolishly  of  what  pertains  to 
their  own  vocation,  and  thereby  regard  things  that  be  light  and  trivial 
(6  weighty  and  important.  Men  who,  besotted  intheirown  thinkings,. 
wbülä  speak  slighUy  even  on  the  art  of  hawking  and  the  training  of 
bi^s.  Let  them  go  by.  I  would  ask  you,  Sir  Wilstan,  if  there  is 
a^ght  that  bespeaks  a  man's  parts  or  education  so  much  as  the  light  in 
whi^hhe  regards  the  honourable  calling  to  which  I  am  a  poor  addition?^ 
Bit  t  know  your  answer,"  he  added,  ere  the  youth  could  speak.  '^  It 
^y  igrieves  me  that  here  the  noble  science  is  grown  almost  into  disuse^ 
MV  lady  the  abbess,  though  an  excellent  lady  and  a  most  kind  mistress^ 
Bath  not  the  taste  befitting  her  high  calling  ;  and  'tis  a  rare  thing  for 
her  to  cast  an  eye  towards  a  hawk.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Wilstan,  ere  youi 
äbne  I  was  about  to  give  up  mine  ofBice  in  sheer  despair  and  want  of  oc* 
äipation ;  now,  I  could  be  well  content  to  wear  it  an  you  would  stay 
wiUi  US ;  but  they  teil  me  you  must  soon  away  to  the  wars,  and  no  longer 
j9ük  at  ho'me ;  that  you  must  ^be  for  unstrilung  steel  bonnets  instead  of 
i  blrd^B  hood ;  and  mounting  the  Norman  ramparts  instead  of  peering 
ffllo'  the  Windows  of  St.  Win&ed's  nunnery." 

"Who  are  they  that  thus  make  free  with  my  name,  and  canvass  so 
bpldly  my  actions  P''  exclaimed  Wilstan,  indignantly,  though  not  without 
a  feeung  also  of  shame ;  but  the  inquiry  remained  unanswered,  for  here 
die  attention  of  the  loquacious  falconer  and  himself  were  startled  by  a 
Cry  of  terror,  proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  a  thicket  which  concealed 
ahke  the  person  it  came  from  and  the  cause  of  it.  Dashing  through 
every  obstacle,  Wilstan  the  next  moment  stood  before  the  Lady  Ediv^i 
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and  to  hifl  horror  beheld  her  struggling  in  the  folds  of  a  lai^  black 
snake,  while  Githa  was  endeavourmg  to  break  off  tbe  Inraiich  of  a  trecs» 
in  Order  to  come  to  the  assistaooe  of  her  mistress.  He  at  onee  seized 
the  reptile,  whieh  had  begim  totmcurl  itself  on  bis  appearanoe,  and, 
griping  it  bj  the  neck,  threw  it,  writhing  with  pain,  into  the  brake.  He 
tfaen  tamed  to  reassure  Ediva. 

''  Be  in  no  terror,^  said  he ;  ^*  the  creatore  is  not  yenomous,  aod 
belongs  to  a  species  whieh  akrms  onl j  the  timid,  and  pursues  those  that 
ßj  from  them. ' 

^*  Neither  yery  timid  are  we,  nor  disposed  to  fly,"  said  Githa,  adranc- 
ing  and  flourishmg  the  bough  she  had  at  last  broken  off.  ^^  Your  Coming, 
Sir  Wilstan,  has  prevented  a  mortal  fray." 

"  We  have  to  thank  von,  Sir  Wilstan,  for  your  timely  asaistance,'' 
rejoined  Ediya,  who  had  now  recoyered  her  sel^possession,  '*  and  I  do 
not  much  regret  the  fright,  since  the  occasion  of  it  hath  brought  you 
hither,  and  enables  me  to  speak  with  you  without  fear  of  caustng  a 
reproof  £rom  our  exoellent  mother  the  lady  abbess." 

"  To  speak  with  me !"  repeated  Wilstan,  joyfuUy, 

^^  With  you,  Sff  Wilstan,"  replied  Ediya ;  *^  and  if  my  woids  fiound 
hanh  and  unpleasing,  be  sare  they  spring  from  no  wisn  to  g^ye  pain,, 
bat  are  nttered  with  a  friend's  sincere  wish  for  your  welfare.  Let  me 
first  ask  how  comes  it  that  Sir  Wilstan,  with  recoyered  health,  still 
lingers  about  this  place,  idle  and  purposeless  ?'' 

The  maiden's  yoice  slightiy  faltered,  and  she  spoke  with  eyident 
constraint ;  then,  as  Wilstan  stood  abashed,  and  did  not  speak,  she  con- 
tinued: 

**Know  you  not — haye  you  not  heard  this  question  mootedr-^how 
that  on  eyery  lip  hangeth  surmises,  nay,  eyen  sneers ;  and  that  jour 
name,  fortunes,  and  eyen  courage  are  eyery where  discussed  ?" 

^*  I  care  not,"  cried  the  youth.  "  If  only  the  Lady  Ediya  contemns 
me  not  with  them^  I  feel  aboye  the  idle  tongues  of  gossips.  My  name  ! 
they  cannot  tarnish  it — and  for  my  courage " 

"  That  was  well  proyed  at  Senlac,"  said  Ekliva,  taking  up  the  sentence^ 
as  Wilstan  hesitated  to  complete  what  appeared  to  bis  ingenuous  miad 
a  yaunting  of  bis  prowess.  *'  But  neither  name  nor  oourage  is  proof 
against  cdumny.  jBesides,  your  reputation  is  yet  young ; — 'tis  tender 
as  the  blossom  whieh  a  breath  may  blight  so  that  its  fruit  shall  never 
ripen  to  its  fulness.  Away,  oh  Wibtan;  join  the  heroes  who  stand 
armed  and  expectant  for  the  coming  struggle.  This  is  no  time  to' 
dream  away  and  put  off  action,  They,  of  trae  heart  and  of  the  ready 
band,  are  at  their  post^  ani  they  shali  triumph." 

"  I  am  ready — I  will  begone,"  said  Wilstan.  **  Giye  me  hot  the 
assurance  that  you  think  not  meanly  of  me." 

*^  I  think  not  meanly  of  one  towanis  whom  I  haye  undertaken  that 
hard  part  of  a  friend's  dotv^^to  admonish." 

"  Oh,  to  kiioW"-to  Ä^v'  cried  the  youth,  p»8siona4»ly,  **  that  whether 
in  camp  or  field,  amid  dangers  or  fktigue,  you  feit  a  friendiy  interest,  ot 
cast  a  kindly  thought  on  poor  Wilstan  l  Oh,  that  I  dare  but  in  my 
wildest  dreams  aspire  to  such  a  hope  !  theu  would  my  arm  be  nerved  and 
myaoul  strung  wor<^y  to  deserve  the  grace  so  bestowed.** 
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"  Of  ihis  be  sure,  Sir  Wilstan,"  said  Ediva,  coldly,  "  that  you,  and  all 
who  share  this  mig^hty  enterprise,  will  have  alike  not  only  my  most 
anzions  thoughts,  bat  eamest,  constant  prayers.     Such  are  due  to  all.*' 

"  I  did  not  deem  myself  higher  in  your  regard  than  others  are, — that 
were  presumptuous.  And  yet,  Ediva,  you  must  know  all,  although  I 
had  resolved  before  to  lock  the  Mcrat  m  my  bosom.  Now,  rather  let  me 
own  my  folly  than  be  esteemed  shrinking  from  danger,  or  lukewarm  to 
the  fortunes  of  my  country.  It  is  yourself — ^your  image — which  has 
chained  me  to  this  plaoe,  «ad  Beither  sense  of  duty  nor  of  honour  had 
strength  to  cause  me  break  my  bonds.  Oft  have  I  made  resolve  to 
kMten  to  your  noble  fii^ther ;  but  as  oh  have  I  sooght  new  delays,  uoable 
iß  mntaßt  layself  from  the  circle  drawn  by  your  divine  influenae.     Now. 

fidiv»  atood  trouUed  aod  eonfiused  at  this  suddsn  declaration  of  the 
jmtVs  passiooi  axid  it  was  some  time  exe  she  oould  collect  her  tkoughts 
to  reply ;  when  she  did  so,  a  slight  tremulousness  alone  betrayed  her 
emoiJQn  as  she  said  with  the  same  cold  tone  as  before,  "  If  that  be  so, 
'tid  4^  0  both  that  I,  the  unwitting  source  of  this  defection  from  your 
doly,  should  r^^r,  as  best  I  may,  the  &ult.  Let  me,  then,  ^rge  your-' 
isufiafit  d^Murture,  a&d  bid  you  forget  a  fi)lly  which  has  served  but  to  do 
j^^  tbe  mischief  of  causing  inertness  in  your  country's  service.  Here  is 
Ae  •«onvieoit  gate.  Farawell,  Sir  Wilstao,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  you 
vpL  thßgreßJt  work  you  «re  about  to  join." 

jEIigUtii  then  hi^ted  forwards,  only  pausuig  a  n^oment  at  the  wicket 
JU^r  ii9til  joiaed  by  her  handmaiden,  who  k^ow^lgly  discreet  had  lin- 
gisnad  behind,  tihat  her  presence  might  not  embi^Ass  ^  conversation 
vUoh  akß  i^essed  to  he  ooe  where  a  third  party  would  be  most  super- 
tmonß.  As  «he  trupp()d  past  Wilstan  she  gave  him  a  me^njng  amile  and 
%  look  wvhieh  might  ha^a  bean  taken  as  by  no  means  iiüscouraging  to 
I^lfuit»  aspecially  a^^somingfrom  one  who  was  the  sharepr  of  his  jjaistress's 
diOQgtito  ;  but  he  wa»  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  it,  s^i  ne  atood  watch- 
ii^  tke  TeUesitix^  figure  of  bis  lady-Iove  with  a  trei^biHig  lip  And  a 
fliptpd  cheek. 

,  *^  Yes^  I  have  indeed  stayed  here  too  long,"  he  said  to  himself  as  the 
two  maidens  disappeared  wLthin  the  walls.  '^  I  have  been  deaf  to  all  the 
liaots  givea  by  my  faithful  fiieiids — bünd  to  all  save  her  presence.  And 
tjhis  is  the  iiesult.  She  coatemns  me  for  what  I  have  done.  Mistakes 
M"  piupose*  Slig]b/te  the  avowid  I  have  made.  Would  I  wer^e  dead« 
Mit  no,"  added  the  poor  youth  with  a  gulp  of  resolution.  ^*  No.  She  is 
xigiit  to  de^ise  one  who  haß  done  uought  for  her  £sivour  but  to  stay  here 
m.  fjotih  afiyd  ease.  Fool  that  I  have  been !  I  will  amend  all  this,  and 
'äxe  ^Poud  mau)  shall  fiad  that  the  same  pathway  her  ancestors  have  trod 
i»  honour  sofd  to  wealth  is  open  even  to  me — to  me,  the  friendless  o^han ! 
Sfaü  ßhall  oot  see  me  agiun, — not  hear  of  me,  untü  mj  iiame  be  sounded 
vftth  the  Ibremost,  or  my  body  left  on  the  field  a  pawn  for  tbe  ^ttempt." 
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▲  BOMAKCE. 

Er  WnjjAM  RoPEB.  * 

I. 

My  thankfl  to  you,  brave  nr,  whoee  timely  yalonr 

And  xnaxüy  courtesy  came  to  my  reacne.  7%e  CSumtea.    .« 

In  the  early  pari  of  the  seventeenth  ceDtary  there  stood  on  the  westem 
verge  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  territory  of  Baden,  a  small  roaddde 
hoste],  of  DO  very  good  repute,  called  the  Black  Eagle,  which  was  kept 
by  a  portly  individual  of  the  name  of  Johann  Lübeck  ;  bat  being 
situated  in  a  somewhat  gloomy  neighbourhood  had  a  peculiaify  desolate 
and  uninyiting  appearance. 

The  evening  on  which  our  narrative  commences  was  a  cold  and  cheer- 
less  one  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn.  A  dark  night  was  evidenüy  abotit 
to  sncceed ;  loud  g^ts  of  wind  howled  through  the  long  yistas  of  t^e 
forest  and  threatened  every  moment  to  topple  down  the  chimneys  of  the 
inn.  The  signboard,  bearing  on  each  side  of  it  a  sort  of  hieioglyphic 
which  some  rustic  artist  had  fondly  imagined  to  be  the  resemblance  of  an 
eagle,  creaked  almost  incessautly,  and  the  landlord,  deo^yed  into  Öle 
belief  that  it  was  the  signal  of  a  benighted  traveller,  had  seyeral  times 
roade  bis  appearance  in  the  doorway  and  cast  an  eager  glance  upon  the 
]andscape.  At  length,  on  the  third  or  fourth  occasion  of  bis  repeatin^ 
this  manceuvre,  he  received  bis  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary  hörs^ 
man,  who  was  Coming  from  the  direction  of  Carlsrühe ;  and  who,  äs  he 
approached  within  speaking  distance,  bailed  mine  host  by  bis  ßuniliar 
appellation  of  Johann.  The  landlord  obseqniously  ran  fortb  to  meet  hioi 
and  hold  bis  stirrup  wbile  he  dismounted,  afber  which  the  stranger  said, 
in  a  deep,  mellow  Yoice,  '^  'TwiU  be  a  rongh  night^  Johann,  so  lodL  iml 
to  the  steed  !  Throw  down  a  firesh  Htter  and  give  bim  a  feed  of  oats. 
As  for  me,  I  too  shall  be  glad  of  a  good  supper  as  soon  as  possibk ;  ttut 
1  have  business  in  band  wmch  will  prevent  me  sleeping." 

Saying  which,  he  proceeded  into  the  house^  wbile  the  landlord  VA 
round  the  horse  to  some  Stahles  which  stood  at  the  back.  The  stran^^ 
made  bis  way,  as  one  familiär  with  the  place,  to  the  principal  roomin 
the  inn,  and  having  doffed  bis  hat  and  cloak,  seated  himself  hy  the  side 
of  a  blazing  fire,  which  cast  a  cheerful  glow  round  the  apartment.  "ISfe 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  Johann  Lübeck  made  bis  appearance,  £[^o#j^ 
by  bis  daughter,  a  buxom  damsel  of  seventeen,  who  carried  on  a  ttkj  a 
venison  pastj  of  formidable  dimensions  and  a  flask  of  Rhenish  imJe. 
This  tempting  collation  she  placed  upon  the  table,  and  having  receiTeifa 
familiär  nod  of  recognition  firom  the  stranger,  disappeared;  The  laiM- 
lord  then,  tuming  to  nis  g^est,  exclaimed :  *'  And  now,  Master  Eliel 
here  is,  so  please  you,  as  good  a  pasty  as  man  ever  sat  down  to, 
liquor  to  match  ;  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  care  not  if  I  bear  yba 
Company,  for  in  sooth  I  know  not  how  'tis,  but  the  sight  of  a  pasty  majkjes 
my  stomach  feel  as  hoUow  as  an  empty  wine-cask."  Whereupon,  witti- 
out  more  ado,  mine  host  seated  himself  at  the  board,  and  tucking  a 
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n&pkia  under  his  chin,  prepared  to  commeDce  bis  gastronomic  Operations. 
The  stranger,  whom  he  had  termed  "  Master  Klieber,"  rose  silently  and 
seated  himself  also  at  the  table.  But  it  is  time  we  describe  that  indi- 
vidual,  who  is  to  play  a  most  prominent  part  in  our  narrative.  In  per- 
.son  he  was  not  much  above  the  middle  height,  but  his  robust  and  well- 
knit  harne  gave  indications  of  a  strength  of  no  common  order.  His  black 
hair,  wom  long  as  was  then  the  custom,  hung  in  ringlets  round  his 
Shoulders  ;  his  complexion  was  dark  and  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the 
svLDy  hb  forehead  was  broad  though  not  high,  his  eyes  grey  and  piercing, 
his  BOse  slightly  aquiline,  his  lip  shaded  by  a  dark  moustache,  and  over 
iiie  whole  countenance  an  air  of  stem  thoughtfulness  altemated  with 
mß.  expression  of  gay  and  reckless  indüference.  His  years  could  not  have 
iiöxoeeaed  twenty-eight.  He  wore  a  doublet  and  trunks  of  brown-coloured 
cloth,  cloak  of  the  same  material,  and  riding-boots  of  untanned  leather 
ipiulled  high  above  the  knee  ;  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat  which  he  had 
llirown  carelessly  upon  the  fioor  was  decorated  with  a  single  red  feather. 
jPiom  his  side  depended  a  long  rapier,  and  a  brace  of  heavy  horse-pistols 
^were  thrust  iuto  bis  belt. 

,  ^'.  Such  in  appearance  was  the  individual  who  now  joined  mine  host  of 
the  Black  Eagle  in  his  efforts  to  demolish  the  venison  pasty  and  the 
^|i|gön  of  old  Rhenish ;  saying,  as  he  did  so : 

Z'Now  mine  host>  teil  me,  and  as  you  value  that  bull- neck  of  yours, 
'murwer  without  preyarication,  has  Caspar  von  Halle  been  here  to-^y  ?" 

Hie  landlord  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied  : 
,/  "Well — ^yes — if  I  must  speak,  he  has." 

. .  f^  Humph  !'^  muttered  the  other  with  an  angry  frown ;  "  I  thought  as 
'iQpch.     And  wbat  did  he  reveal  to  you  ?"  he  continued. 
f'The  landlord  looked  embarrassed. 

^''Reveal !"  he  repeated,  with  feigned  astonishment ;  '^  I  understand 
vjB^  not,  Master  Klieber.'* 

r»  *' Knave !"  exclairaed  Klieber,   "  wbat  devil's  plot  did  Von  Hall6  un- 
^d  to  you  ?     Speak!" 

L,  .'^ere  was  something  in  his  guest's  countenance  which  wamed  mine 
J&Bt  thät  trifling  would  be  dangerous ;  and  he  said : 

<*  Well,  ^ce  it  must  out  (though  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  compelled  to 
]byotray  a  friend's  secrets),  you  must  know  that  Von  Halle  had  obtained 
u^ormation  of  a  certün  nobleman,  who  is  travelling  from  Oberkirch  to 
P^idelberg,  and  would  be  likely  to  pass  by  here  to-night — and  so— — " 
r  •  ^'  And  so  he  has  gone  out  to  waylay  hira  and  take  what  he  has  about 
Ittm,  and  is  coming  afterwards  to  the  Black  Eagle  to  make  merry  with 
S&e  booty— ^h,  most  upright  Johann  ?  'Tis  just  as  I  suspected,  and 
^ypi^'HaU^  shall  answer  for  his  disobedience.  I  sent  him  out  with  his 
tiiöop  to  look  up  a  couple  of  recruits  in  place  of  poor  Roland  Steinfort 
'iHDiäOtto  Moritz,  who  feil  in  the  last  action  with  the  Würtembergers, 
ÜÜ  finding  he  did  not  return  after  a  four  days'  absence,  and  hearing 
SLjQlthing  of  bim,  I  guessed  that  some  villanous  scheme  was  afoot,  con- 
finuy  to  my  express  Orders  ;  and  so  I  resolved  to  come  in  search  of  him. 
u  cpnclusion,  I  teil  thee  what,  Johann,  if  thou  dost  persist  in  encourag- 
iig  my  inen  to  disobey  me  thus,  I'U  make  a  hole  in  that  carca^  of 
uine  beyond  the  power  of  venison  pasty  or  old  Rhenish  to  heal !" 

^he  landlord  looked  very  crestfallen,  but  was  protesting,  with  an  oath, 
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tfittt  he  nieättl  tio  bttm  In  whaA  lie  4id,  wb««  Kl«HM!f  Mit  tarn  skwiljr 
teffing^ Utti  to  dear  off  «he  tmiuns  of  the  iMij^m»  mi  feM« Jittat^b» 

pnTBCY* 

loftttmii  LcrBeek  obeyeJ;  imd  hk  mst  beitig  left  4loA«^  adfftoMd  to 
tb«  witidoif ,  tmd  endeavovred,  thongn  in  Tmn,  to  l^k  thmigh  tho  f i 
iyiereaiilig  dafkneM.     He  tken  UsllSned  inted^y  fer  totne  motnontt» 
hteaiiog  natbing,  threw  himself  earriessly  and  at  fall  length  dti  tt  ~ 
I»fe6fi  seo<9d  near  the  fir«. 

He  baJ  ]ain  tbus  for  the  spaee  of  hatfan  hoor,  liia^syat  dnawl,  bttitMit 
flle^kig,  wlien  saddenlr  the  silenee  waa  bvoken  fise«!  wtdumi  hf  fim 
ataftltng  repoft  of  a  mitdl-'itiot,  whidi  aippeared  M»  ftfoeeed  fmm  tUle 
forest.  In  an  knitant  &lieb^  ums  upon  ma  faet,  wilb  Int  iuaid  iaalba» 
(mly  dtrtehing  tfae  hilt  of  hia  Bword ;  bot  before  he  could  qnk  A»  fcwn 
lie  ifras  met  in  tiie  door way  by  JoAtann  Ldbeck,  -m^  esslabnad : 

'<They  ai^  abotit  tbe  bnsiness,  eaptam!  The  «oufiiv  oaflMi  fraaa  ^Üie 
Bttstadt  i'oad,  and  I  beard  toieea  ttom  tba«  difeetieti  T 

"  Ami  yourself,  tben,  and  fellow  ms  T  i«tunieil  Kfiaben  ijoally  ooak- 
ing  bis  pistols ;  ''  and  if  you  possess  the  courage  ivfaidh  I  liai¥»aattiwliiil^sa 
heard  ^^u  boast  of,  now  is  tbe  tirae  to  show  H.**  (Saykg'irhiiiH  he 
bounded  Ittna  tbe  nyom. 

But  alas!  for  the  weakness  of  human  natui«!  ihr  bom  baiBg 
moved  by  the  spint-9timng  adrice  of  bis  gviest,  mine  bott^f  thefkck 
Eagleshowed  no  kindof  dtsposition  tofoUoirit,  bnt  mevitf  tOMMvad 
to  himself : 

'<A  likely  piece  of  work,  traly!  A  man  of  my  age  snd  fMÜk  to 
tbrost  himself,  neck  and  heels,  into  brawls  of  tbis  detoription.  I  A  man 
of  family,  too !"  And  then,  opening  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  ha  tookoot 
a  small  flask  of  something  which  smelt  like  brandy,  and  altemptad,  by 
müd  potatioDs^  to  still  the  tremot  of  bis  hmbs. 

Meanwhile,  Klieber  had  lefb  the  house  and  penetrated  iaeto  Ümiotmt, 
when,  baving  proceeded  about  two  hundred  yards,  gnided  by  aaother 
pistol-shot  and  a  loud  shout  for  help,  he  came  out  aoddenly  lapon  the 
tiigh  road,  and  there  a  scene  of  violence  presented  itself  to  b»  visw«  Ca 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  trayelling  carriage  overtumed,  Ott»  af 
the  horses  belon^ng  to  which  lay  dead  in  the  traoes ;  tbe  o4faer  bad 
broken  loose  and  disappeared.  At  a  Short  distanee  lay  the  potlSUm, 
weitering  in  blood ;  and,  Standing  with  bis  back  to  the  earriage^  waa  a 
young  man  of  about  three-and-twenty,  richly  dressed,  who  witb  tm> 
attendants,  was  defending  himself  desperately  against  the  oombrned 
attack  of  half  a  dozen  ruffians,  armed  to  tbe  teetb,  wbo  were  imiamäy 
pressing  upon  him. 

A  sinrie  instant  sufiiced  for  Klieber  to  place  himself  by  tbe  tiiei  o 
Üie  cavdier ;  a  second,  to  bring  one  of  tbe  niffia&s  to  tbe  ground 
pistol-bullet  in  bis  Shoulder.     Anotber  of  the  robbers,  wbo  seeaaedto 
the  leader,  then  tumed  upon  him  and  attacked  him  sword  in  band 9 
scarce  had  the  weapons  crossed  when  that  of  Klieber's  Opponent 
Sent  flying  over  his  nead  to  a  distanee  of  sevend  feet.     At  tbis  i 
the  moon  struggled  from  behind  a  thick  reil  of  clonds,  and  eaat  a 
Bgfat  upon  the  faces  of  the  combatants.     Tbe  discomfited  robber, 
was  in  the  act  of  levelling  a  pistol  at  Klieber,  snddenly  uttered  a  cry 
mingled  rage  and  astonishment,  and  tumiog,  darted  into  tbe  ibrest^  ■■> 


y 
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tfMowei'  by  the  whole  of  hia  coBipaBioas  jave  him  vhoiu  Klieber  had 
bxought  down.  Relieved  from  lus  danger,  the  young  caralier  naw 
tomed  to  hk  deliverer  and  poured  forth  bis  thanks,  sayiog : 

' "  I  owe  my  lifo  to  you,  brave  sir.  Those  viUains  wonbl  have  quddy 
omrpowened  my  defence  bad  it  not  beeil  foryour  moist  timely  inter- 
bnuMi    I  am  Count  Lindorf,  of  Ulm.     May  I  know  tbe  naisae  af  mj 

Klieber  hesitated  a  moraent,  and  tben  repdied : 
;  ^.CSertainly»  sir.     I  am  a  oaptain  in  the  Aiiatrian  army,  by  name 
Jftoieptbal,  and  am  travelling  on  leave  of  Abaeoce.    I  am  bappy  in  haviog 
been  of  service  to  you.     But  enougb  of  compliments.     Having  put  the 
•OMOiy  to  fligbt,  let  os  now  look  tatbe  woimded." 

So  saying  he  tumed  to  wbere  the  postilion  was  Ijring,  bat  finding  Um 
to  ba  quite  dead»  left  him,  and  moveid  towards  the  wounded  robber,  who 
ima  jost  ahowing  signs  of  retuming  consoieusBess. 

^'  Are  you  hurt  much  ?"  inquired  Klieber. 

^.My  xight  arm  is  shattered,"  replied  the  robber,  with  a  groao. 

Klieber  aaeisted  him  to  rise,  and  Count  lindorf  observed,  beckoiuwg 
bis  twasttendants, 

"  Let  my  man  take  charge  of  him.     He  at  leatt  ihall  not  ««icape 

SJieber  bowed,  but  said  nothing.  The  eervants  plaoed  themselvea  an 
eaek  jide  of  the  wounded  man. 

'^Jfow,  my  lord  count,"  resumed  EJieber,  ^Hhere  is  at  a  eouple  of 
bandrad  yacds  from  this  spot,  in  the  forest,  an  inn  called  the  Black  Eagle, 
to  whsch  if  it  please  you  we  will  direct  our  Steps.  Thero  you  will  obtain 
XMt  and  re&eshment,  and  in  the  moming  you  can  send  forward  to  Carls- 
^äie  £ar  faorses  toproaecute  your  joumeyJ' 

The  count  assented,  and  moved  forward  with  Klieber.  The  tWD 
attendants  walked  behind  with  their  prisoner,  but  had  not  prooeeded  £ur 
vhen  they  suddenly  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and  the  count  tum- 
ing  round,  discovered  that  the  robber  had  broken  from  them  and  dis- 
appeaied  in  the  forest.  Reprimanding  them  sharply  for  their  caveless- 
nesi,  he  rejoined  Klieber,  and  a  minute  or  two  anerwards  tbe  party 
änived  at  the  inn. 

. .  Tbey  were  met  at  the  door  by  Johann  Lübeck,  who  oame  out  bearing 
a  torch  ;  and  Klieber,  who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  ike  others,  aecoated 
bim  in  an  under  tone]: 

!  ^So!  miue  host,  thyTalour  is  of  a  stränge  degenerate  quality,  and 
aonoewhat  tardy  withal !'' 

"  Why,  Master  Klieb " 

^^  Rosenthal,  knaye !"  whispered  the  other,  interrupting  bim. 
■•  **  Mum/' replied  the  landlord,  with  a  look  of  intelligence.     And  he 
lahered  them  into  the  apartment  which  bas  been  already  described  as 
tiw  pcincipal  one  in  the  house. 

'*  Now,"  said  Klieber,  '<  bring  in  a  flagon  of  Rhenish,  and  the  best  of 
viands  y our  house  affords,  for  my  lord  the  count ;  and  take  these  good 
Ulows  into  the  kitchen  and  see  they  fare  well,  for  they  have  deserved  it.** 

The  landlord  hastened  to  obey.  Klieber  doffed  bis  hat  and  cloak,  and 
aDvi^  the  count  to  do  the  same,  saying  : 
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'^  It  will  be  impossiUe  to  restune  yonr  joarney  htiare  dajlight.  What 
•ay  yoiif  shall  we  make  a  night  of  it  ?" 

<<  I  shall  be  but  a  sorry  eompanion,"  retomed  the  couiit ;  '^  I  am  söarc^ 
in  the  cue  for  meiry-making/' 

**  Am  yon  please,"  replied  ELlieber,  carelessly.     '*  I  am  a  soldier,  m 
lord  count,  and  am  pretty  well  used  to  adventure.     Such  little  affidrff 
ihis  of  to-night  seldom  disturb  my  equanimity.     But  yoa  are  younger, 
and  have  seen  less  of  the  world  perchance/' 

Though  this  was  said  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  in  a  tone  o 
perfect  indifference,  it  evidentiy  piqued  the  young  nobleman;  andh^ 
replied : 

*'  Nay,  you  mistake,  Master  Rosenthal ;  my  equanimity  is  not  roffled. 
Let  US  be  merxy,  if  it  so  please  you,  by  all  means." 

The  landlord  retumed  at  this  moment  with  the  remains  of  ihe  pasty, 
an  immense  flagon  of  Rhine  wioe,  and  a  couple  of  huge  silver  goblete, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  table,  and  again  disappeared. 

'^  I  have  already  supped,  my  lord  count^  before  I  came  to  yonr  reacue/' 
Said  Klieber,  "  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  exceUence  of  that  pasty.  I 
will  wait  tili  you  have  satisfied  your  hunger,  and  will  then  assist  you  to 
do  justice  to  the  wine." 

Accordingly  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bench  until  the  count  had 
supped  ;  and  then,  filling  the  goblets,  pledged  the  young  nobleman  in  a 
bumper.  In  a  short  time  the  wine  beg^n  to  exercise  a  powerful*  in- 
fluence  over  the  young  count,  and,  added  to  the  excitement  he  had  under- 

föne  in  bis  conflict  with  the  robbers,  so  elevated  bis  spirits  and  loosened 
is  tongue,  that  he  soon  became  exceedingly  communicative,  and  informed 
-Klieber  in  a  tone  of  confidence  that  he  was  bent  upon  a  joumey  to  the 
Castle  of  Baron  Falkenberg,  situated  between  Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt, 
from  which  he  intended  to  bring  home  a  bride  in  the  person  of  the  baron's 
only  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 
-  At  this  announcement  Klieber  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  a  stränge  ind 
terrible  expression  passed  over  bis  swarthy  countenance.  His  companion, 
however,  was  too  far  gone  to  observe  it,  and  Klieber,  recovering  himself 
by  an  effort,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  levity  :  ' 

"  Why,  count,  what  is  it  you  say  ?  Excuse  me,  but  you  don't  aj^ear 
to  be  more  than  two  or  three-and-twenty  at  the  outside,  and  yet  you 
talked  of  having  been  engaged  to  the  lady  for  mant/  years  f* 

'*  And  I  spoke  truly,  Master  Rosenthal,  as  you  shall  perceive  when  I 
explain.     Between  my  late  father  and  the  Baron   Falkenberg  there. 
existed  a  very  close  intimacy,  and  tbey  both  wished  that  their  friendship 
should  be  perpetuated   in   their  children's  union.     Accordingly   some 
twelve  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  at  the  Castle  of  Falkenberg,  myself  and 
the  baron's  daughter  were  solemnly  betrothed  in  presence  of  our  parents» 
though  at  the  time  I  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  young  kd^p^ 
scarcely  eight.     I  am  now  going  to  fulhl  this  stränge  contract ;  and  wha."^" 
is  still  more  stränge,  myself  and  my  intended  bride  have  never  seen  eac" 
other  since  the  day  of  our  betrothal." 

"  Indeed  !     Why  then  'tis  hardly  likely  the  young  lady  will  reco: 
you  again." 

"'Tis  certain  she  will  not,  nor  her  father  either,  for  I  am  mti 
changed  since  then." 
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<*  Ha  I  ha !  A  singular  affair,  truly.  But  how's  this  ?  The  flagon  is 
empty  !     What  ho !  mine  host  !** 

The  ländlord  once  more  hohbled  into  the  ro(m>. 
**  Fill  the  flask,  Johann,"  cried  Klieber,  "  with  some  of  the  old  wine 
whidi  I  christened  the  ^  sleep'inspirer  ;*  it  shallbe  the  crowning  cup  for 
Üie  night." 

'  Johann  Lübeck  took  the  flagon  from  his  haüd,  and  as  he  did  so,  there 
passed  between  him  and  Klieber  a  sharp,  quick,  and  peculiar  glan<;e  pf 
intelligence,  which,  unfortunately  for  himself,  Count  Lindorf  was  too  far 
'gone  to  remark. 

In  a  few  minutes  mine  host  retumed,  with  the  flask  once  more  re- 
'  plenished ;  and  theo,  at  a  signal  from  Klieber,  again  left  his  guests  alone 
together. 

"  Now,  my  lord  count,"  said  ELlieber,  "  pledge  me,  I  beseech  you,  once 
more,  for  the  concluding  draught,  in  this  most  excellent  liquor,  which 
you  will  flnd  to  surpass,  by  far,  anything  you  have  drank  to-night." 

And  he  fllled  the  goblets.  The  count  quafled  off  his  at  a  draught ; 
but  ELlieber,  when  in  the  act  of  raising  his  cup  to  his  lips,  suddenly  let  it 
fiiU,  as  if  by  accident,  and  thus  emptied  the  contents  upon  the  floor. 

A  minute  or  two  afterwards  the  count  appeared  to  be  struggliug 
sigainst  an  unconquerable  feeling  of  drowsiness.  He  staggered  to  his 
feet,  muttering  a  suspicion  of  "foul  play,"  and  then  falling  back  in  4iis 
cliair,  sunk  iustantaneously  into  a  deep  and  death-like  slumber. 

EJieber  regarded  him  for  some  moments  with  a  fixed  and  singular 

jfixpression  of  countenance,  his  flngers  involuntarily  playing  with  the  hilt 

^   of  his  dagger ;  then,  rising  noiselessly  from  his  seat,  he  approached  the 

tleeper,  and  thrust  his  band  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  doublet.     From 

'  this  he  drew  out  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  which,  however,  he  immediately 

put  back  in  its  place  again;  and  then,  shifting  his  band  to  the  other 

pocket,  he  drew  forth  a  small  case  of  morocco  leather,  which  he  opened. 

'  It  contained  several  letters ;  two  of  which  were  addressed  '^  To  the  Count 

i-  Ton  Lindorf,"  and  were  signed  *^  Falkenberg ;"  and  two  others,  appearing 

;-to  be  copies  of  letters  written  by  Count  Lindorf  to  the  baron.     Besides 

ihese,  there  were  two  or  three  other  documents  of  a  legal  character ;  and 

'^  Klieber,  having  carefully  penised  them  all,  enclosed  them  again  in  the 

€886  and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.     He  then  donned  his  hat  and  cloak, 

buckled  on  his  sword,  and  quitted  the  apartment,  locking  the  door  behind 

'    liim.     In  the  corridor  beyond  he  encountered  mine  host,  who  imme- 

^ately  inquired, 
. : '     "  Does  he  sleep,  captain  ?" 

"Soundly,"  was  the  reply;  *'and  I  have  obtained  all  I  wanted.  And 
'  now,  Johann,  listen  to  my  instructions.  When  Von  Halle  comes  here, 
as  he  unquestionably  wiU  do  before  daybreak,  both  to  inquire  about  my 
aiOTements  and  to  upbraid  thee  for  betraying  his  secret,  teil  him  my 
'commands  are,  that  he  carry  off  the  count  and  hold  him  dose  prisoner 
tili  he  hears  from  me  again.  If  he  executes  this  well  it  shall  redeem  his 
past  misconduct,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  fails ;  for  an  affair  which  I  have 
mnch  at  heart  depends  entirely  upon  it." 

"  But  if  Von  Halle  should  not  come  here  before  daybreak  ?" 
**  Then  let  not  your  guest  depart  tili  he  does  come.     I  have  locked 
ihe  door  of  his  room,  and  he  cannot  escape  by  the  window,  because  it  is 
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kmed  witfaout.  There "  (throwbg  him  a  pune)  ''  is  g<ild  to  lemaxd 
your  trouble  and  paj  your  secresy.  Send  some  one  dowjn.  to  the  scene 
of  Von  EUdle's  attack,  at  the  tarn  in  ihe  taad,  and  buxy  the  bcdy  of  the 
postiMon  who  lies  d^  there.  And  now  saddle  jxkj  hone,  fi»:  I  hare 
many  a  lei^ipie  to  xide  eie  moroing  T 

The  landlord  hastened  to  comply.  The  horse  was  broughi  round  ,lo 
the  door  of  the  inn,  and  Klieber,  vaulting  into  the  saddle^  g^liiped 
xapLdly  awaj,  taking  the  road  to  Carlsrahe.  The  landlord  re-^nteced 
his  inn,  mutteiing  to  hiinselfy  ''  Strang  being !  desperate  fellow  I  'Tis 
as  much  ^  my  life's  worth  to  disobey  him ;  and  yet  I  fear  he  puts  upon 
me  such  commissions  as  will  one  day  bring  my  neck  within  a  hempen 
cirde.  God's  will  be  done  I  Bat  these  are  hard  times  for  hoaoest  mm 
to  live  in !"  So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pouch  the  purse  which  Klieber 
had  given  him,  and  having  carefully  oouoted  over  its  content^  betook 
himself  to  xest. 

IL 

Toa  höre  disi^Uioed  the  mirth,  brcfte  the  good  meeting^ 
Whh  moBt  admir^  disorder«  MaebtiUL 

On  tfae  atHDABiit  of  one  of  the  noble  raage  of  hüls  called  the '.Saq^ 
sIrasse,  fa^wean  Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt^  stood,  at  the  peri«d  of  om 
Story,  the  Castle  of  Falkenberg ;  a  timewom  monument  c^  the  chiyafaBOW 
•ges.  Thongh  aearly  six  hundred  years  old,  the  castle  was  stilLUbit- 
sblo)  scaree  a  particle  of  ib  hanring  Fällen  to  decay ;  and  its  grey  homwag 
turrets  andmoss-eov^jed  walls  peesented  a  very  imposiag  and  pictures^ 
aspect  when  viewed  from  the  vaUey  beneath.  The  pro^tect  around  was 
as  beautiful.  a»  ever  gladde»ed  the  eye  of  m«a. 

Aboiit  a  quarter  of  a  müe  from  the  castle,  on  the  northern  side^  warv 
the  lightning-sbattered  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  known  amoogat  &B 
peasantiy  as  the  ^'  Tower  of  RefagB;"  so  called  from  the  circomgtaaoes  äl 
an  old  tradkiOD,  which,  bloody  and  marvellous,  had  given  a  teniUs 
oelebrity  to  the  pik. 

It  is  erening :  a  wedc  has  dapsed  since  the  events  detüled  in  oor  Jnt 
ehaptec  The  Castle  of  JPalkenberg  presents  a  very  animated  soene  of 
festivity  andmerxj-making.  This  day  the  yoimg  anid  beautiful  daiightar 
of  the  baron  has  been  united  in  mandage,  and  guests  have  poured  in  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  and  take  part  in  the  sports  and  rejoieings  which 
succeed  it,  from  all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

Light  streams  from  every  window  of  the  Castle.  In  the  great  hall,  a 
time-honoured  and  ^»aeious  apartment,  adomed  with  the  trc^uas  of  the 
chase,  iaassembled  a  gallant  and  goodly  Company :  many  of  them  dressed 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  might  shame  the  court  of  a  moiaarcb. 

Nor  have  the  lower  Orders  been  excluded  from  the  general  reveliy,; 
for  the  huge  and  oomfortable  kitchens  of  the  castle  are  filled  with  » 
moüey  Company,  eomposed  of  esquires,  foresters,  woodmen,  oaok% 
seullions,  and  peasants,  who  are  met  with  a  füll  determination  todo 
ample  justice  to  the  baron' s  good  cheer,  and  to  testify  a  sense  o£  en^op* 
ment  as  genuine  as  it  is  uproarious.  The  banquetiseoncloded,  aod  tha 
Company  in  the  great  hall  are  forming  themselves  in  order  for  the  damce. 

The  bride  is  a  very  beautiful  young  creature  of  twenty  years  of  a^ 
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in  a  dress  of  rieh  white  3atin  trimmed  with  ermine ;  and,  with  her  long 
black  tresses  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  she  maj  be  said, 
in  Imv  iimmM  iv&n^tie  gfsute  and  ^h«  stfoag  ceatnuit  she  ptcseftts  to  the 
jWttnoluii  Boiiy  rcrf«Uenr  atoünd,  to  rasemUe  Fayckie  in  the  Biyvrer  af 
liiOoMr  Daliglit  ^  er,  if  th«  raader  dulike  tfam  compariion,  we  will  oaü  Imt 
•ttto  |letatalficHtion  of  Spring;  or,  bonowing  the  ivords  of  tiie  poet  to 
Mtf  «arn  enide  foncy^  difciibe  her  as 


A  fonn  of  life  and  light, 
3,  became  a  pari  of  Mght ! 


That,  Seen 

I 

I  'itwos^eaey  to  see  how  deariy  «he  loved  the  man  vho  had  that  mecB- 
iüg,  atthe  altar,  sworn  to  pi(Oteot  and  cherish  her ;  for  her  large,  darit, 
4tttpr0iriTe  eyee  were  fixed  trustingly  apon  hie  faoe,  as  if  in  that  Taet 
MieiiiMy  ffaie  eould  aee  w>  form  but  hisi 

In  ihe  desoription  of  the  bridegroom  we  need  not  linger ;  for,  thongh 
teown  to  the  fair  Ag^es,  the  baron,  and  the  goeflts,  as  Count  Lindorf, 
he  was  in  fact  no  other  than  the  reader's  quondam  acquaintance,  Captain 
Sliebarl 

He  presented  a  somewhat  difierent  appearance  than  when  we  ksi  «aw 
bimy  however.  His  haadsome  person  was  encaeed  in  a  suit  of  blue 
ipalvat  trimmed  with  silver  laoe^  while  a  star  of  ike  same  metal  adanied 
hai  hk  breast,  and  a  magnifieent  goId*hilted  ri^er  depeaded  from  las 


'  ^Qia  «ianeiag  having  been  continued  for  aome  koam,  t&e  gneets  beeatae 
&tigued,  and  a  pause  ensued,  during  whidi  tkose  who  oooM  ttcA  saats 
l^ladiy  aivaiied  themMlTee  of  them,  an^  the  rest  lounged  about  ikeioom, 
-or  eonaerstd  apart  in  groups.  In  ^e  midst  of  a  momentary  «lettee, 
smnabody  jestingly  proposed  taüe-telliog ;  and  one  of  the  xaost  difttlA- 
tauhed  guastf  ^  the  Cheralier  von  Neumann,  toraing  to  their  hos^  ead- 
walyTaooarked: 

^  fiy-the^by,  baron,  I  was  told  a  stränge  story  thid  moming,  by  one  ef 
ycmr  foretters,  eonoeming  the  old  ruinä  tower  on  die  nordbem  aide  of 
^  oasUe — the  Tower  of  Refuge  I  think  they  call  it — ^though,  to  judge 
inm  its  appearance,  the  name  seems  somewhat  med^propos,** 

**Sh{  kal"  laughiagly  returned  Baron  FiUkenberg,  a  haie  M  fifian 
oC  nxty,  with  gvey  locke  and  a  weather-beaten  Tisage ;  *^  what,  the 
knaves  have  favoured  you  with  some  of  their  superstitious  absurdides 
riiaady,  have  they  ?^ 

^^  Kay,  the  man's  manner  was  so  eamest  that  I  cannot  but  attachsome 
weight  ix>  his  words.  He  assures  me  that  the  tower  is  haunted,  and 
krings  forward  many  miraculous  eoincidences  to  prove  the  feet.  At  all 
events,  I  deduced  from  his  words  that  there  is  some  legend  conneeied 
with  the  rum  which  is  tolerably  well  authenticated ;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  I  dare  say  you  are  acquainted  with  it  ?" 

<'  I  am  so,"  replied  the  baron  ;  ^^  and  if  you  have  padence  to  listen  I 
wbU  wbdto  tke  story.'^  » 

^*  By  all  means  V  exelaimed  sereral  of  the  guests  at  onee^  And 
amidst  a  profound  and  general  silenae,  the  baron  eommenced  narraÜDg 
AaibUawing 
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I  -  ■  ... 

''/  LEGEND  OP  THE  TOWER  OF  BEFUGE. 

■Mr.    '  .  ..    ■  .  '.;,.• 

The  tower  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  by  Christiaa  jirQn 
JWkenberg^,  my  anoestor  and  the  founder  of  our  line,  and  was  intepded 
tat  a  fbrtressy  or  place  of  refuge  for  himself  and  family  when  harasfteaj 
hy  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  barons.  Hence  its  name. 
In  those  days,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  greater  part  <^  ih»  feudal  obiefe 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  little  better  than  brigands 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  a  System  of  pillage  and  civil  warfare  was  carried 
on  very  frequently  to  a  fearftil  extent.  Too  powerful  for  the  hand  of  thß 
law  to  reach,  they  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  Each  chief  waa  a  moiuw^ 
on  bis  own  domains,  and  ever  ready  to  increase  bis  possessions  aftthe 
«xpense  of  bis  weaker  neighbours.  With  the  view  of  a  refuge  firom  these 
encroachments  the  place  was  built  of  very  streng  proportions,  the  walls 
■being  of  an  enorm ous  thickness,  and  pierced  with  loopboles  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the  defenders,  and  the  gates  and  doors  constructed  entirely 
ofiron. 

Fate,  however,  had  ordained  that  it  should  be  made  use  of  for  a  worße 
pnrpose  than  that  of  repelling  aggression. 

•  r  Christian  von  Falkenberg  had  an  only  daughter,  called  Bertha,  who» 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  might  have  vied  in  beauty  with  any  of  tbe  ladies 
•of  Germany  ;  but  whom  the  selfish  ambition  of  her  father  had  destined 
to  be  the  bride  of  a  powerful  nobleman  of  Wurtemburg,  who  had  ^ap^ 
quired  an  unenviable  notoriety,  as  much  for  bis  cruelty  and  avario9  as 
riis  harsh  manners  and  repulsive  aspect. 
.  As  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  maiden  was  decidedly  averse  to-  the 
match.  The  character  of  the  proposed  bridegroom  was  alone  suffigient 
i0  have  filled  her  with  disgfust,  but  a  still  stronger  motive  was  affpfded 
isL  the  fact  that  she  loved  another.  This  secret  lover,  whose  fine  qualji- 
ties  of  mind  and  person  had  taken  captive  her  young  heart,  was  of  :very 
humble  origin,  being  no  other  tban  the  son  of  an  honest  yeomaU)  a 
vassal  on  her  father's  domains.  Nor  let  this  cireumstanoe  excite  much 
aurprise,  for  such  things  were  not  of  very  uncommon  occurrenoe  in  that 
age  of  general  ignorance  ;  for  many  of  the  proudest  nobles  in  the  l^uid 
were  unable  to  write  their  own  names  ;  and  though  the  pride  of  birth 
l^aced  an  insuperable  barrier  between  tibe  lord  and  the  peasant,  Naiture 
18  more  impartial  tban  Fortune,  and  the  sons  of  the  soil  may  fairly.  ,be 
supposed  to  have  ofben  excelled  in  mental  capacity  the  equali^runairi- 
tivated  patricians.  Be  tbat  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Gaston  WaJd- 
jmidt  and  Bertha  loved  each  other  with  a  deep  and  devoted  affisotioa, 
that  they  had  frequently  met  in  secret  in  the  grounds  attached  i^.tiie 
Castle,  and  that  at  length,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  meetings^ttl^y 
were  surprised  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Baron  Christian  von  Falki^- 
berg  himself.  .,.  « 

Now  it  had  so  chanced  that  only  a  few  days  previously  the  baroa  had 
oommunicated  to  bis  daughter  bis  wishes  respecting  her  marriage^  lüid 
had  been  startled  and  enraged  by  her  reluctance  to  comply,  The  true 
cause  of  this  reluctance  was  now  at  once  made  apparent  to  him«.  an^  bis 
rage  and  fury  knew  no  bounds.  He  gave  Orders  for  die  imaaediiite 
«xecution  of  Gaston  Waldsmidt,  without  even  the  mockeiv  of  a  tnM» 
and  despite  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  wretched  Bertha,  the  bwbaini)^ 
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command  was  obeyed  by  the  brutal  retainers,  and  the  body  of  tbe  ill- 
fated  peasant  was  quickly  seen  swinging  from  tbe  battlements  of  tbe 
eästle. 

Tben,  tuming  to  bis  daugbter,  tbe  baron  stemly  demanded  if  she 
^Arefe  now  willing  to  accept  the  man  of  bis  cboice.  But  Bertba  partook 
largely  of  bis  own  resolute  nature,  and  far  from  being  intimidated  into 
äubmission,  she  cast  one  despairing  look  at  tbe  breathless  body  of  her 
tDordered  lover,  and  tben,  turning  to  tbe  baron,  replied,  with  pallid  &ce 
Imt  flashing  eyes,  "  No !  I  will  ratber  endure  the  worst  you  can  infltct !" 
Haying  said  wbich,  her  overstrung  nerves  gave  way,  and  sbe  feil  to  tbe 
ground  insensible. 

The  baron  was  for  a  moment  absolutely  speechless  with  rage.  Accus- 
tomed  bitherto  to  a  ready  Submission  at  her  bands,  tbe  resistance  he  now 
taet  with  roused  all  the  worst  passions  of  bis  yiolent  nature.  He  con* 
ceiyed  a  diabolical  plan  for  subduing  bis  daugbter's  will,  whick  he  re- 
solved  to  make  trial  of  immediately.  There  was  in  the  Tower  of  Refiige 
a  dark  and  gloomy  dungeon,  constructed  for  the  reeeption  of  prisoners  of 
Urar  wben  tbe  baron  was  at  feud  with  any  of  the  neigbbouring  cbieftains, 
and  which  he  found  likewise  convenient  as  a  place  of  temporary  confine- 
mient  for  refiractory  yassaJs.  To  tbis  place  he  ordered  tbe  retainers  to 
iSkrty  the  still  senseless  form  of  bis  daugbter ;  and  tben  directing  them 
io  sever  the  bead  of  tbe  murdered  Gaston  from  the  body>  he  bade  them 
tiMw  it  into  tbe  dungeon.  This  done,  he  locked  and  barred  tbe  door; 
and  haying  intimated  to  bis  daugbter  that  sbe  would  remain  there  tili 
she  was  ready  to  comply  with  bis  wishes,  he  retumed  with  bis  attendants 
to  the  Castle.  Hertha  was  left  tbe  sole  occupant  of  tbe  tower,  with  the 
gfcasÜy  bead  of  her  Wer  staring  her  in  the  face. 

'But  that  night  Christian  yon  Falkenberg  dreamed  a  fearful  dream. 
Öe  tbonght  that  an  angel  of  gigantic  aspect  stood  by  bis  bedside,  and 
^bile  its  eyes'of  fire  bumed  into  bis  bosom's  core,  exclaimed  in  a  terrible 
*  voice : 

' '  '*'  Christian  yon  Falkenberg,  thou  hast  done  a  fear^l  deed,  for  the 
^Inch  thy  days  are  numbered !  Tbink  not  to  esci^e.  The  same  haur 
^Mitch  shows  ^e  thy  daughter  lying  dead  at  thyfeety  shaU  bring  about 
■WÜHe  aum  destruction /" 

Waking  in  great  agitation,  tbe  baron  summoned  bis  fayourite  esquire, 

ttnä  in  an  agony  of  terror  repeated  to  bim  bis  dream.    The  esquire 

itoplored  bim  to  fly  at  once  to  tbe  tower  and  release   bis  unhappy 

äanghier,  as  tbe  only  means  of  ayerting  the  threatened  fate.     The  buxm 

eonsented,  and  set  off  at  once  for  tbe  tower ;  which  haying  entered,  he 

'  lUyanced  to  the  door  of  the  dungeon  ;  wben  at  tbis  moment  an  unde- 

finable  feeling  of  dread  came  oyer  bis  mind,  and  he  paused  irresolute  on 

Üke  threshold.     Making,  howeyer,  an  efSoirt  at  self-control,  he  threw  open 

the  door  and  entered.     Bis  worst  fears  were  realised.     There  on  the 

gtknmd  before  bim  lay  bis  daugbter,  cold  and  dead. 

'■  Oyerwhelmed  with  horror  and  despair,  sbe  bad  torn  her  robe  into  slips, 

twisted  them  together,  and  strangled  herseif. 

^^^'  Ti^mbling  in  eyery  limb,  the  baron  staggered  from  the  dungeon  and 

"iüshed  into  the  open  air.     But  there  new  terrors  awaited  bim,  for  he  was 

*  ^t  by  a  messeng^r  from  the  Castle,  pale  with  apprebension,  who  inf  ormed 

him  that  bis  hereditary  enemy,  the  Baron  of  Steinfels,  was  adyancing  to- 
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wUrdfl  the  cMÜe  at  the  faead  <d  %  poirerM  body  of  «eoi«!  Botiiimpn^  «ri- 
ditttly  witK  hostUe  ioteotions. 

Christiaa  von  Falkenberg,  who  was  brave  as  a  lion  in  presence  of  «a 
amed  foe,  rousing  hioiMlf  at  this  intelligeiiee,  huivied  hmk  ta  the  eastle, 
and  oollecting  bis  mea  togßther  made  ra^nd  prepamtiofyi  ißt  A^^saäßß 
tbnein,  for  there  was  no  tline  to  remove  hia  peopk  to  Um  tower,  But  ii 
i»  aeedle«  to  de«cnbe  the  particulars  of  tbe  siege  whioh  fiDUow^d«  Soffioo 
it  that  Chnatian  vom  Faikeoberg,  being  slain  in  tbt  «ugugemeati  tbe 
cnttle  was  taken,  and  remained  in  the  possessioa  of  the  BavoQ  oi  St^fble 
aod  his  suooessors  for  two  generations,  when  it  was  recovernd  by  the 
grandson  of  Ferdinand  von  Falkenberg,  tbe  younger  brother  of  Chiwrtiaa, 
aad  has  never  siiice  gone  out  of  the  possessioa  of  the  faratty. 

^^  Such,"  Said  the  baron,  in  conelusion,  "  is  the  Legend  af  the  Tower 
of  Refoge  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  through  tbe  lapie  0f  agee.  I 
hftve  only  to  add,  that  about  twenty  years  ago  a  peasant  letuifiiqg  hook 
Us  labour  one  dark  and  stormy  night,  &ncied  that  wbea  passkikg  by  the 
tower  he  saw  a  light  shining  through  ope  (Ä  the  hroken  ^Baienamiißt  ai»d 
lieard  peals  of  loud  and  uneartUy  laughter  echoing  through.  die  pik^  so  iliat 
hereached  home  in  great  terror ;  and  thefolloinng  day  the  |ti»y  gettisg 
abroad  with  numberleas  exaggerations,  the  place  was  at  onoe  belie^ed  to 
be  kaunted,  throughout  the  whole  neighbourbood ;  and  when  «4  lei^th  a 
aerf,  more  hold  than  his  feUows  ventured  for  a  wager  to  visit  the  tpwer  st 
asidnight,  he  returned  again  half-dead  with  fright,  and  deü^ared  that  he 
had  Seen  a  white^robed  female  figure  glide  by  one  of  the  wiod^ws»  hi^ 
gHiqg  in  her  arms  the  gfaaetly  head  of  a  decapitated  man.  The  etery 
gained  credence  with  the  superstitious  dolts  who  heard  it;  aiid  sinee^that 
time  no  one  has  been  found  hold  enough  to  pass  neair  tbe  fiatce  sAer 
nightfalL  Moreover,  it  is  aaserted,  on  the  authority  of  sone  oldtraditioa, 
duit  the  shade  of  the  murdered  Bertha  will  haunt  the  iewer  titt  Üie  xaee 
of  Falkenberg  is  becorae  extinct." 

A  deep  silenoe  suooeededthe  hai)on>'e  last  woird^»  0aeh  perscm  ai^anng 
to  be  abeorbed  in  reflaotions  im  the  narrative  tbey  had  listened  to.  At 
leiigth  the  pause  was  broken  by  Klieber,  vho  weis  stesidiag  with  Agnes 
near  the  window  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  who  «uddealy  üe»*- 
marked : 

^^  The  night  will  be  a  stormy  one»  haron,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  horiaon.  I  have  dbserved  that  datk  clouds  ba¥e  besii 
gathering  there  Hiioe  you  first  begaa  speakiiig'-*ae  if,"  he  added  jesttugWi 
^  ihe  genii  of  the  eleinei»ts  had  listeoed  witli  displeasure  to  your  akory. 

**  Ah,"  Said  the  Chevalier  von  Neumann,  with  a  s%ht  idiuddei:,  ^^doq'it; 
jest  upon  such  matters,  count/'         * 

^  Why,  my  dear  chevalier,"  exdaimed  Kliebei',  '^  y&u  don't  eqsisfy  pn^ 
onsdit  in  supematural  phantasies  ?*' 

''I  believe,"  said  the  «ohevaiier,  solemnly,  ''that  there  ipaay.  hcuse 
been  instances  in  whidi  tbe  spirits  of  the  departed  have  returned  ^9^^  to 
earth  and  haunted  the  scenes  oi  their  miaery  or  happiiaess  wbiiie  bvpujg,, 
Mereover,  I  tbinkit  not  improbable  that  the  air  we  Iweathe,  the 'vie;|4ess 
ne^ions  of  spaee,  may  be  tenaated  wi^  mth  spirits«  Lbdoubjfcedly  ««oh. 
tkngs  are  wondeifiii,  and  paeaing  our  narrow  cojvfpeheasiefi»  wA  ^f» 
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flhovli  not  rejeet  them  as  impossible  onr  that  aeoooni.     I  think,  wttli  th«' 
gfeil  English  bard  wko  is  lateljr  de«l,  tbat 

There  are  more  thiugs  in  heav«n  and  earth 
Than  are  dreatnt  of  in  oür  philosophy.*** 

KGeber  laughed;  and,  turniog  to  the  baron,  jsaid: 

^'  And  what  is  your  opinion,  baron?  Do  yoa  put  faitk  m  Üke  cheva- 
lier^s  theory  ?    Do  you  believe  in  his  phantom  creed?" 

^'No/'  replied  the  baron,  laughing  in  tum,  ^'liack  some  of  the<:he- 
▼aliiei^s  Imagination.  Like  you,  my  dear  count,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
eutence  of  any thing  upon  this  earth  that  may  not  be  seen  with  the  eyes, 
heard  with  the  ears,  or  tested  with  the  touchstone  of  reajson.  No,  no; 
xely  upon  it  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts  and  goblinar' 

Scarce  had  the  baron  finished  speaking,  when  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder 
jumeared  to  shake  the  casde  to  its  foundations>  and  the  doucls  to  which 
Klieber  had  alluded,  suddenly  breaking  asunder,  sent  forth  several  suc- 
oeasive  flashes  of  fearfully  vivid  lightning,  which  darted  through  the  open 
irindow  (it  having  been  thrown  open  to  cool  the  room),  and  appeared  for 
a-jnoment  to  fill  every  part  of  the  hall. 

The  baron  drew  back  amazed,  the  guests  hastily  crossed  themselves, 
aad  Agnes  uttered  a  shriek  of  alarm,  and  clung  to  her  husband's  aide. 

Before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  this  first  surprise,  old  Bodolf, 
ihe  baron's  steward,  hastily  entered  the  room^  and  addressing  himself  to 
Ui-  master,  exclaimed : 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  this  abrupt  intrusion,  but  there  is  a  stranger 
wiihout  who  demands  to  see  you  wiwout  delay,  and  will  take  no  dental 
ROJn  me." 

^  What  manner  of  man  is  he,  Rodolf  ?"  inquired  the  baron,  in  surprise. 

*^  He  would  not  give  his  name,  my  lord,"  retumed  the  Steward,  ''  but 
bg^Us  manner  and  appearance  I  jud^e  bim  to  be  of  gentle  birtb«'* 

**  1  wiü  come  to  Inm,  then,"  oaid  tne  baron ;  ^'  lead  on«"  And  he  fol- 
iöved  Rodolf  from  the  room. 

Cenv^^ation,  suspended  tili  then,  was  resumed  amongst  the  guests,  and 

eir  nerves  began  to  reooyer  from  the  shock  which  tney  had  received. 
Bot  a  cloud  rested  on  the  brow  of  Klieber,  and  despite  the  anxious  iooks 
of  liis  young  wife^  he  stood  apart  in  gloomy  abstraction. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  baron  returaed.  looking  pale  and  agitated ;  and 
witü  him,  unarmed,  his  dress  torn  and  travel-stained,  and  his  face  white 
with  suppressed  passion,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  true  Count  Lindorf. 

The  instant  he  caught  sight  of  Klieber  he  exclaimed  Tehementlj : 

*^  There  Stands  the  yile  impostor !  Villain  1  can  you  look  on  me  with 
conoposure  ?" 

Klieber,  standing  with  folded  arms,  gazed  at  hi»  stemly  and  fixedly, 
bnt  made  no  reply.  The  guests  gathered  round  in  wondar  aad  astomsh- 
ment. 

**  Count  Lindorf,"  said  the  baron,  addressing.himself  to  Klieber  in  a  tone 
which  slightly  faltered,  "  I  have  just  listened  to  a  tale  which  has  smitten 
me  with  surprise  and  constemation,  and  which,  were  it  true,  would  prove 
you  the  blackest  villain  in  existence.  This  personage  calls  himself  by 
your  name  and  title,  and  declares  you  to  be  an  impostor  !  His  story  is, 
that  on  his  way  to  this  Castle  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  between  Rastadt 
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and  Carlsrühe,  was  rescoed  by  yourself,  and  afterwards  oondocted  by  yoa 
to  an  innin  the  Black  Forest,  wnere  he  was  made  insendUe  with  drunel 
wine,  robbed  of  his  papers,  and  on  the  following  moming  cazried  onfaj 
robbers,  who  he  firmly  believes  acted  under  your  Orders.  By  Üketn. 
he  was  kept  prisoner  for  several  days,  until  at  length,  haVing  succeeded  in 
efieoting  his  escape,  he  makes  the  best  of  his  way  hither,  and  arrives  to 
find  you  the  hnsband  of  hb  promised  bride !  Disprove  this  dreadful  ac*. 
cusation,  I  charge  you  on  your  honour !" 

*'  Let  him  disprove  it  if  he  can !"  exclalmed  Count  lindorf,  fiercely. 

Klieber  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  scom,  aftd,  still  preserving  bis 
composed  demeanour,  tumed  to  the  baron  and  said,  in  a  deep,  nalf- 
melancholy  tone  : 

,  <*  Baron  Falkenberg,  you  are  jnstly  served.  Nothing  can  effiioe  from 
my  memory  the  deep  and  deadly  injuries  which  I  received  at  your  hands 
in  times  gone  by.  Look  on  me,  baron.  Regard  me  well !  Have  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  the  ravages  of  toil  and  care,  and  the  keen  breath  of 
the  Clements,  wrought  so  great  a  change  that  you  recognise  not  in  these 
lineaments  the  features  of  Leopold  Klieber  ?" 

At  that  dreaded  name  the  baron  tumed  pale,  Count  lindorf  started, 
the  guests  shrank  back  amazed,  and  Agnes  uttered  a  cry  and  sunk  to  the 
ground  insensible. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  general  constemation,  Klieber  lifted  her  in- 
animate  form  in  bis  arms  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  have  done  that 
of  an  infant,  and  spring^ng  at  one  boundthrough  the  open  casement,  dts- 
appeared  in  the  darkness  beyond« 

In  an  instant  the  hall  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.     The  ladies 
screamed,  the  cavaliers  drew  their  swords ;  some  rushed  to  the  window, 
others  to  the  door,  blocking  up  the  passage  both  ways  in  their  wäl- 
meant  but  disordered  haste.     The  baron  was  the  first  to  reach  the  outer . 
gates  of  the  Castle.     He  was  followed  closely  by  Count  Lindorf,  who  had 
armed  himself  with  a  hunting-spear.     But  the  night  was  pitchy  dar^^ 
and  the  baron  shouted  for  torches.     These  it  took  some  time  to  prepare  i, 
and  thus,  when  the  party  commenced  the  pursuit,  the  robber  had  gainci^.^ 
a  Start  of  several  minutes.   The  search  was  fruitless,  though  continuedm. 
more  than  two  hours  with  unwearied  assiduity.     If  the  earth  had  opeau^^ 
and  swallowed  up  the  robber  and  his  bürden  when  he  alighted  on  it,  hf . 
could  not  have  msappeared  more  effectually,  nor  have  len  smaller  tra^ 
of  his  whereabouts. 

Even  the  Tower  of  Refuge  was  searched  in  every  part  by  the  haxifg 
and  Count  Lindorf,  though  none  of  the  others  showed  any  wilUa|p' 
ness  to  enter  it.     At  length,  the  Chevalier  von  Neumann  proposed  tb<^ 
they  should  retum  to  await  the  appearance  of  dawo,  and  then  resume  ^ 
search  liy  daylight   To  tlus  the  baron  reluctantly  consented ;  and  wear 
silent,  and  dejected,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  castle. 
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NICOLAS  FOUQUET. 

EY     MRS.     EDWAED     THOMAS. 

•  ..  ' 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  records  of  modern,  orelren 
aöcient  history,  teeming  as  they  both  do  with  startling  and  dramatic  in- 
cidents,  a  more  instructive,  or  a  more  af^ecting  instance  of  the  instability 
of  eairthly  prosperity — of  the  folly  of  placing  confidence  in  pnnces — of 
^fi  danger  of  relying  on  their  permanent  favour— of  the  delusion  of 
thisting  in  their  smiles — than  the  one  which  describes  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  celebrated  Nicolas  Fouquet,  as  portrayed  by  the  eloquent  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  in  his  "  Life  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France." 

''  Bequeathed,  as  it  were,  to  the  state  by  the  expiring  Cardinal  Ma- 
zuin,  Fouquet  naturally  concluded  that  his  Services  would  be  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  living  monarch  as  they  had  been  to  the  defunct  mibister, 
aüd  he  prepared  accordingly  to  govern  his  sovereign  by  the  power  of  his 
illimitable  wealth,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  stupendous  talent;  but 
Lonis  looked  upon  him,  from  the  moment  of  his  emancipation  from  the 
tnunmels  of  Mazarin,  as  a  dangerous  and  despotic  rival ;  concealing  the 
deep  designs  of  the  financier  under  the  shallow  servility  of  the  courtier ; 
ana  hence  nourishing  that  secret  implacability  against  him  which  ever 
enrenoms  the  proud  heart  aiming  at  absolute  and  undivideil  authority. 

"Still,  Louis  had  never  openly  evinced  this  hidden  and  rankling  detes- 
tation — probably  never  would  have  openly  evinced  it,  had  not  the  auda- 
cfous  minister,  arrogant  in  success,  provoked  an  explosion  of  royal  wrath, 
bjf  also  attempting  to  become  his  rival  in  love  as  well  as  in  dominion. 

"^Then  it  was  that  the  long-sraouldering  flame  of  smothered  abhorrence, 
fi^Soned  by  the  breath  of  jealousy,  burst  forth  to  destroy  the  man  placed 
oki/sueh  an  eminence,  that  his  conspicuous  elevation  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
tkröne  of  France,  drawing  all  eyes  from  its  obscured  lustre  to  the  daz- 
^ng  glory  of  his  obtrusive  and  prominent  exaltation.  The  haughty, 
ioQ  ezclusive,  but  pecuniarily-crippled  monarch,  leamed  that  his  lavish 
sj^ect  had  dared  to  ofFer  a  bribe  of  half  a  miilion  to  Louise  de  la 
ylBiUi&re,  then  the  supreme  idol  of  his  soul,  to  induce  her  to  abandon  the 
Htig^s  for  his  meaner  embraces.  Nor  was  this  proof  of  matchless  prodi- 
f^ätity  — of  matchless  effrontery — the  sole  mortification  which  the  envious 
and  ihdignant  Louis  had  to  endure  from  the  princely  Fouquet — ^for,  per- 
ä^8  to  awaken  a  latent  regret  in  the  bosom  of  the  favourite  for  the 
idour  which  she  had  rejected,  or  perhaps  urged  on  by  that  inevitable 
which  had  predestined  his  ruin,  he,  about  this  time,  solicited  the 
Inftbür  of  giving  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  king  and  his  court,  at  his 
ehftteau  of  Vaux,  for  which  it  is  stated  he  had  paid  the  enorraous  sum  of 
fifteen  millions ;  and  which  fact  was  well  known  by  all. 

If,  then,  the  downfal  of  the  ambitious  minister  had  not  already  been 
lesolyed  on,  this  ostentatious  and  maguificent  Jete  would  have  deter- 
mined  it ;  for  Louis,  in  consenting  to  accept  it  as  an  homage  to  htmself, 
still  thoroughly  believed  that  his  appearance  merely  lent  a  colour  to  the 
true  motive  of  such  an  extravagant  display,  which  was  to  enchant  and 
aeduce  the  senses  of  his  mistress ;  and,  as  he  was  conducted  from  room 
to  room,  each  one  surpassing  the  other  in  gorgeousness,  until  his  own 
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senses  ached  at  the  cloying  repetition  of  voluptuous  and  Oriental  luxury 
he  beheld,  he  was  devising  in  his  galled  and  festering  mind  the  surest 
and  speediest  manner  of  effecting  that  tremendous  downfal.  Little  did 
the  exulting  Fouquet  think,  as  he  obsequiously  ventured  to  arrest  the 
gloomy  train  of  his  monarch's  raeditations,  to  attraet  attention  to  some 
unique  statue,  some  rare  picture,  which  he  alone  could  afford  to  purchase, 
that  he  was  accelerating  the  decree  of  perpetual  captivity !  Little  did 
he  think,  as  he  expatiated,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cennoisseur,  on  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  gems  of  art  which  he  alone  could  afford  to  possess, 
that  he  was  arousing  in  the  vivid  and  vindictive  imagination  of  that 
brooding  monarch,  the  dismal  contrast  of  the  dank  and  dreary  cell, 
whose  ungamished  walls  would  so  soon  enclose  him  for  ever !  Little 
did  he  think,  as  he  marked  the  flashing  of  that  monarch's  eye,  that  its 
light  was  but  an  emanation  of  the  blastings  of  the  storm  shorüy  to 
break  over  his  defenceless  head,  and  overwhelm  him  in  the  niidst  of  his 
most  apparently  secure  calm! 

Alas !  for  the  illusions  of  man ! — the  day  whose  anticipation  had  cost 
him  a  pleasnre  so  acute  as  to  amonnt  to  the  most  exquisite  agony — ^the 
day  whose  firuition  had  been  so  glorious  as  to  make  dizzy  his  reeling  and 
intoxicated  brain — ^the  day  whose  dawn  was  like  the  birth  of  joy — whose 
meridian  glowed  as  the  high  empyrean — whose  eve  was  radiant  with  the 
beams  of  beauty — was  to  end  for  him  in  clouds  and  darkness  ! 

When  wearied  with  the  fatigue  of  that  delight  which  such  a  day  of 
triumph  can  alone  occasion,  and  he  sought  his  pillow,  and  yet  could  not 
sleep  for  the  throbbing  of  his  temples,  beating  in  unison  with  his  heart  as 
he  recalled  every  circumstance  of  that  eventful,  that  amazing  day  (and  yet 
not  being  able  to  remember  one  the  slightest  thing  which  had  occuired 
to  mar  its  perfect  and  complete  enjoyment),  he  feit,  indeed,  that  he 
€Ould  say,  without  a  chance  of  self-deception,  "  Take  thine  ease,  oh  my 
floul,  for  thou  art  above  the  reach  of  adversity!  thou  art  beyond  the 
malice  of  misfortune !" 

Alas !  for  the  illusions  of  man  I  at  that  very  hour,  Louis,  equally  inr 
disposed  to  sleep,  was  also  reviewing  every  circumstance  of  that  day  i£ 
triumph — of  triumph  for  his  minister,  of  humiliation  for  himself — h&ng 
but  too  able  to  recollect  the  many,  many  things  which  had  occurred  tl> 
mar  its  enjoyment  for  him,  and  soothing  his  irntated  spirit  by  the  prospeet 
of  immediate  and  signal  vengeance. 

Fouquet,  at  the  imperious  command  of  irresistible  raight,  was  draggtd- 
like  a  felon  fix>m  his  süperb  abode,  with  the  perfiime  of  its  fragrant  exotl 
still  clinging  to  his  almost  regal  rohes — with  the  echoes  of  its  fountaii 
still  reverberating  in  his  ear — with  the  exclamations  of  irrepressible  adr 
miration  still  sounding  in  his  heart — to  be  immured  in  a  noisome 
cheerless  dungeon — ^to  grow  familiär  to  its  silenoe  and  its  solitudi 
grow  familiär  to  its  monotony  and  its  tedium — ^to  grow  familiär  to 
own  Society — the  most  perplexing  of  all  intimacies  for  a  man  to  form  who^P 
has  lived  so  entirely  for  others  as  to  lose  all  self-identiBcation,  all  aelf^-J' 
association.  To  languish  there,  to  pine  there,  to  be  forgotten  theie^ 
mourn  there,  with  none  to  sympathise — to  beoome  wise  there,  with  m 
to  congratulate — to  die  there,  with  none  to  deplore. 

And  Louise  de  la  ValU^re,  she  to  whom  this  victim  was  so  ruthlessl] 
immolated,  did  she  never  atone  for  the  caprice  of  passion  which  d< 
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isio  barbaroas  a  sacrifice  to  her  subduing  but  evanescent  influence  ?  Vefi--r- 
dearly,  dearly  did  she  pay  for  it — pay  for  it  with  the  costliest  recompeuae 
whion  woman  can  offer — her  wärmest  but  despised  affections. 

The  king  who  could  remorselessly  consign  a  supposed  rival  to  a  living 
^ombr-f-the  king  who  could  reverentially  stand  bare-headed  before  her  for 
two  hours  during  a  raging  tempest — the  king  who  had  so  sued,  so  pleaded, 
to  struggled  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  her  innate  modesty  opposed 
lo  his  desi^s,  immersed  in  new  pleasures,  fascinated  by  new  attractions, 
could  as  remorselessly  suffer  her  to  hide  her  shame  and  her  sorrow  in  that 
living  tomb,  which,  but  for  hira,  she  never  would  have  considered  as  a 
lefuge  Youchsafed  by  heaven  to  penitence  and  prayer,  as  but  for  him  she 
]bad  neyer  been  driven  by  contrition  to  seek  its  shelter-^for,  but  for  him, 
Biie  had  escaped  sin. 

There  is  something  so  pure,  so  irreproachable  in  the  attachment  of 
Louise  de  la  Valliere  for  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  almost  sanctifies  the  Union 
befcween  them  which  uo  civil  rites  sanctioned.  She,  indeed,  loved  the 
aum  apart  from  the  monarch — she,  indeed,  loved  him  for  himself — ^loved 
bim  holily  and  faithfully  as  a  woman  does  lovo,  when  undehased  by  selfish- 
neas,  when  undegraded  by  vanity — ^loved  him  xis  woman  does  love,  when 
tbe  heart  responds  to  every  protestation,  the  heart  inspires  every  sentiment, 
the  heart  repugns  every  deceit,  the  heart  rejects  every  dissimulation. 

The  love  of  Louise  ae  la  Valliere  has  been  palliated  by  the  most  rigid, 
pilied  by  the  most  callous,  for  it  was  awakened  in  her  young  and  guile^ 
less  boeom  ere  to  encourage  it  entailed  ignominy,  and  it  would  have 
xemained  unrevealed  in  that  young  and  guileless  bosom,  when  its  admis- 
sion  did  brand  with  disgrace,  had  not  a  complicated  and  demoniacal 
Sftbdety  betrayed  her  unsuspiciousness — had  not  a  tamished  virtue  made 
a  Yefl  of  her  innocence  to  screen  its  turpitude — and,  although  she  feil  into 
tbe  snare  so  artfully  spread  for  her — although  she  yielded  tp  seductions 
8aeh  as  scarcely  ever  tempted  woman  so  strongly  before,  she  never 
became  the  depraved  mistress,  the  unblushing  courtesan — and  then,  for 
ber  venial  fault,  what  severe  repentance  !  What  tears  for  herseif,  what 
dwHties  for  others!  What  aspirations  for  retrieving  the  past,  what 
^ayers  to  propitiate  the  future ! 

who,  in  pondering  on  her  short  and  brilliant  career — ^the  celebrity 
'wiiich  was  as  a  reproach  to  her-^oes  not  lament  that  she  did  not  escape 
the  contagion  of  a  court,  tiie  addresses  of  a  king  ? — does  not  lament  that 
^e  did  not  remain  in  the  unpolluting  obscurity  which  proteets  from  the 
evil  eye  of  greatness  ?-^oes  not  lament  that  her  lot  should  be  cast  in 
äie  fertilising  soil  of  that  vice  which  is  licensed  to  sin,  liceased  to  pro* 
pagate  sin  ? 

Who,  in  pondering  on  her  short  and  brilliant  career,  with  its  alter 
years  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow,  does  not  feel  his  soul  melt  with  the 
ttiost  intense  commiseration? — does  not  feel  his  heart  bum  withinhim?— 
does  not  feel  his  lips  kindle,  as  His  kindled  who  was  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,  to  say,  as  he  said  to  her  who  rent  her  heart  and  not 
her  garment,  ''  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ?"  Alas  !  although  her 
groans  never  penetrated  the  walls  of  Angers,  to  raingle  with  the  sighings 
of  the  poor  prisoner  there,  they  both  ascended  up  to  that  God  who, 
knowing  their  sincerity,  accepted  them  accordingly;  to  mingle  with 
gTadness  of  the  saints  and  angels,  who  rejoice  more  over  one  sinner  that 
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repentetK  than  over  niuety  and  nine  just^  pefäöi«,'  ifha  nced  na  le' 

pentance, 

Alas !  although  lief  leäi*ä  Werfe  iiever  shed  within  the  walls  6t 
Pignerol,  whither  the  miserable  Fouquet  had  been  finally  transported,  to 
mingle  with  bis  incessant  and  despairing  ones,  they  did  not  fall  un- 
observed  by  those  saints  and  angels  in  the'  sunless  gloom  of  that  Car- 
nelite  convent  where  her  life  was  withering  away  for  the  want  of .  the 
fight  of  hope.  Alas !  although  her  agony  and  remorse  never  reaohed 
the  knowledge  of  him  who  languished  and  faded  also  for  the  want  «of 
that  cheering  radiance,  they  were  known,  that  agony  and  remorse»  to 
^ose  saints  and  angels,  and  the  cry  of  her  soul  resounded  through  the 
«entre  of  empyrean,  when,  learning  the  death  of  her  son,  she  exciaime^l- 
'*0  God!  he  hath  died  before  thou  hast  granted  me  time  to  repeat 
fiufficiently  for  bis  birth !" 

Oh,  had  Fouquet  ever  known  her  reverses,  her  sufferings,  her  deser-^ 
tion,  and  her  penitence,  he  would  have  surely  melted  to  a  commiseratioii' 
80  divine  as  no  taint  of  passion  would  have  polluted ;  a  commiseratioa 
whieh  so  fuUy  forgives  as  not  to  recollect  revenge — as  not  to  desirtf* 
rerenge ;  yet,  did  he  not  become  acquainted  with  those  chances,  those 
changes,  those  vicissitudes,  when,  after  twelve  years  of  solitary  confine*^ 
ment,  he  was  aroused  from  bis  unsocial  torpor  by  a  voice  from  without-r- 
a  voice  of  the  world — a  voice  of  another  victim  of  a  tyrant's  jealousy  and 
a  tyrant's  power  ?  i  t 

Still,  would  Fouquet  have  believed  the  report  ?  Did  he  not  doubtthe- 
events  as  utterly  incredible  which  Lanzem  did  recount  to  him  ?-— «veDt$^ 
which,  although  enacted  by  himself  when  he  played  a  distinguished  pari 
on  the  great  but  shifting  scene  of  ambition,  he  could  no  longer  care^ 
when  time  had  blunted  bis  energies — when  oblivion  had  dimmed  the 
£ame  of  high  aspirings — when  sorrow  had  benumbed  the  sensations  that 
rose  in  the  swelling  heart,  impetuous  as  the  boiling  and  bubbling  Geyser> 
to  destroy  the  heart  the  cooler  Springs  of  moderation  would  sweetiy 
irrigate!  .i 

Whether  he  ever  did  become  acquainted  with  those  chances,  ^se 
changes,  those  vicissitudes,  here,  or  not,  is  of  small  importance  now^.  ai 
he  has  long,  long  since  leamt  them  where  truth  alone  is  revealed;  as  h^ 
has  long,  long  since  been  restored  to  freedom  by  Him  who  unbindetli 
the  chains  of  the  captive  ;  who  unlocketh  the  doors  of  the  dungeon  &a 
the  egress  of  the  released  soul,  that  it  may  wing  its  bird-like  flight  %» 
the  realms  where  shackles  are  not — where  kings  imprison  not— -wh«:# 
passions  mislead  not — but  where  the  spirit  regenerated  hath  no  remem^— 
brance  of  the  pains  and  the  penalties  of  earth — but  where  it  baih: 
never-dying  remembrance  of  the  pleasures  and  the  rewards  of  heaveo. 
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*  It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Kroll  must  have  experienced  great  happiness 
•dunbg  her  married  life,  for  there  was  not  an  old  lady  in  the  town  who 
t^k'such  delight  in  making  matches  as  she  did.  No  sooner  did  she 
Iiear  of  any  eligible  party  who  had  not  already  entered  that  happy 
^tate,  when  a  long  catalogue  of  marriageable  ladies  iloated  before  her 
Mind'S  eye ;  and  inexhaustible  was  her  ingenuity  in  devising  new  Chan- 
nels through  which  she  might  reach  the  hardened  hearts  of  old  baohelors. 
Tou  would  have  been  amused  to  see  her  sitting,  with  her  snuff-box  on 
•^Mie  ^de  and  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  other,  engaged  in  most  earnest  con- 
versation  with  one  of  her  many  cousins,  or  the  mamma  of  some  aspirant 
to  matrimony ;  with  what  radiant  countenance  she  passed  in  review  all 
tbe  daughters  of  the  land,  and  not  only  knew  the  amount  of  the  fortune 
4Ji  each  of  them,  but  also  the  source  from  which  it  flowed.  She  would, 
^  lliose  confidential  meetings,  go  on  for  hours  in  the  following  strain : 

'  ^I  teil  you,  each  ofthose  giris  brings  her  husband  a  thousand  dollars 
«H'lkddition  to  her  outfit!*  I  knew  their  mother,  before  she  married; 
lief  maiden  name  was  Berner,  and  her  father  has  inherited  one  of  hi« 
lirothers,  who  died  a  bachelor,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  at  least  thirty 
ihousand  dollars." 

'*' And  not  only  did  she  interest  herseif  in  behalf  of  rieh  heiresses,  but 
hnä  also  at  her  disposal  hearts  with  raore  humble  pretensions;  sedate 
itfdies  to  suit  widowers  blessed  with  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  children; 
ittoüg-minded  women  who  could  undergo  some  hardships;  in  short,  young 
tAA  öld  were  provided  for.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  settled,  she 
ildriipalously  abstained  from  interfering  any  further  in  the  afifairs  of  the 
^HMiple  whose  union  was  owing  to  her  exertions ;  neither  would  she  claim 
4uiy  merit  if  matters  tumed  out  well,  nor  feel  any  responsibility  if  the 
reverse  was  the  case. 

^?  She  had  already  made  good  use  of  her  time  during  the  life  of  her  late 

iftisband ;  for  not  being  blessed  with  sons  and  daughters  herseif,  she  de« 

tlked  all  her  energies  to  provide  in  the  first  place  for  her  relations,  and 

ti^ftüally  seven  nieces  and  three  god-daughters  had  through  her  means 

%een  well  married,  to  clergymen,  town  clerks,  govemment  officers,  and 

^her  desirable  partners.    Throughout  the  country,  therefore,  some  happy 

li^phews  and  nieces  of  hers  were  to  be  met  with  who  had  good  cause  to  bloss 

ii^  tiame.     But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  she  found  herseif 

l^elüetantly  obliged  to  repose  on  her  laureis.     For  miles  round  all  the 

•widowers  and  bachelors  were  suitably  provided  for  under  her  auspices ; 

^  the  young  employes  and  curates  were  engaged,  and  there  was  only 

t)ne  obstinate  attorney  who,  in  defiance  of  her,  was  leading  a  miserable 

Bachelor  life  with  an  old  housekeeper,  just  opposite  to  where  she  lived, 

and  whom  she  had  long  since  given  up  in  despair.     Longing  to  find  a 

new  sphere  of  action,  like  a  soldier  thirsting  for  gallant  deeds  in  the  time 

of  peace,  she  sat  one  morning,  pensive,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  in  the 

*  Generally  including,  in  Germanj,  not  only  the  personal  outfit,  but  also  bedding, 
table,  and  house  linen,  and  very  frequently  the  greater  part  of  the  fumiture. 
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attitude  described  above,  in  her  comfortable  little  room  at  the  breakfast^ 
table,  when  her  landlord,  as  usual^  sent  up  the  newspaper. 

The  political  part  of  the  paper  she  never  noticed  ;  whether  there 
would  be  peace  or  war  in  the  world  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indif- 
ference  to  her;  and  as  for  the  budget,  she  refused  to  hear  anything  niore 
about  it  since  she  found  that  the  price  of  coffee  and  sugar  was  not  going 
to  be  lowered.  What  interesied  her  most  dearly  were  the  advertisements 
of  deaths  and  promotions  j  as  for  thcse  who  advertised  for  wives,  she  con* 
sidered  it  a  most  outrageous  proceeding,  and  was  shocked  at  the  mere 
idea  that  any  lady  could  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  ander  such  circum- 
ftances. 

One  day  she  was  eagerly  perusing  the  notices  of  deaths;  it  was  but  s 
small  catalogue,  containing  no  narae  which  she  knew.  ''  No  one  of  any 
consequence  dies  in  these  days,"  she  angrily  exclaimed,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  wickedness  of  her  remark.  The  next  paragraph  was  more  cheering, 
and  ran  as  foUows :  ^^  His  Majesty  has  deigned  to  promote  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  first  and  second  lieutenant,  &c."  This  was  of  the  utmost  indif- 
ference  to  her,  since  she  had  never  interested  herseif  for  the  army.  But 
then  came  the  announcement :  ''The  living  of  Schniezingen  has  beec 
asngned  to  the  Rev.  G.  Brommeier,  of  Bergmuhl."  This  feil  like  dew 
upon  thirsty  soil,  and  a  wide  field  of  action  was  opened  to  her  by  these 
few  words.  Was  not  Schniezingen  the  neaiest  village,  scarcely  diree 
miles  from  where  she  lived?  and  was  it  not  a  capital  thing  that  the  tire» 
some  curate  was  dismissed,  who  had  been  so  bold  as  to  take  a  bride  of  his 
own  choice — a  young  lady  of  Baden  whom  no  one  knew  anything  about  ? 
Was  not  the  Revi  G.  Brommeier  a  cousin  of  hers,  and  a  widower  these 
three  years  ?  What  a  prospect !  what  numerous  plans  were  suggestedto 
h^.  Füll  of  zeal  and  excitement,  she  at  onee  sat  down  ito  write  a  letter, 
reminding  the  reverend  gentleman  of  his  being  her  cousin,  congratuladng 
him  on  his  good  fortune  in  obtaining  such  an  excellent  living,  and  offer- 
ing  her  Services  if  she  could  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  little  domestic  ar- 
rangements.  After  having  carefuUy  concluded  this  epistle,  she  surveyed 
with  complacency  her  further  plans  of  Operation.  A  widower  without 
children  !  she  was  still  in  doubt  to  whom  she  should  allot  such  a  prize, 
for  the  Rev.  G.  Brommeier  was  still  a  hale,  robust  man,  in  füll  vigour. 
Tlds  needed  mature  consideration.  But  perhaps  he  is  no  longer  a 
widower?  she  then  thought.  Two  years  ago  he  was  still  unmarried,  bul 
she  had  then  heard  that  his  housekeeper  had  set  her  cap  at  him,  and  it 
was  not  altogether  impossible  that  the  exertions  of  this  wicked  person 
should  have  been  crowned  with  success.  She  all  but  flew  into  a  passkm 
at  the  thought  of  such  an  eventuality,  for,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware, 
not  one  marriage  was  unobjectionable  except  those  which  had  been  air- 
ranged  under  her  own  auspices. 

Happily  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Rutscher,  a  cousin  of  Mr,  Brom- 
meler,  and  an  old  friend  of  hers,  was  now  living  at  a  neighbouring  town, 
which  was  only  fifteen  miles  distant.     She  had  been  thinking  of  goin^ 
there  for  some  time  past  to  huy  a  gown.     In  her  inability  of  coming  to 
decision  from  numerous  pattet  ns  which  had  been  sent  to  her,  she  thought:::::^ 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  set  out  on  that  most  important  errand  ii 
Person,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  all  necessary  inquiries  with  regt 
to  Mx.  Brommeier.     She  therefore  engaged  a  seat  in  the  stage 
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fcNT  at  that  time  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  omnibuses — and  made 
preparations  as  for  a  joumey  round  the  world. 

Travelling  by  the  stage  coach  had  this  inconveni^acey  tbat  you  were 
obliged  to  be  in  readiness  at  four  o'clock  in  the  nnoming)  a  task  of  some 
difficulty  for  an  cid  lady.  Salome,  her  antiquated  maid,  was  sent  run- 
ning  about  the  whole  day  before,  tili  everything  was  properly  arranged. 
Half  a  poond  of  coffee  had  to  be  fetched  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Matcher 
acoording  to  the  good  old  custom ;  then  rolls  were  to  be  baked  for  the 
eariy  breakfast,  as  at  such  an  early  hour  nothing  could  be  had  at  the 
baloer's ;  fiirthermore,  the  baker's  boy  was  ordered  to  x^ll  them  by  ring- 
ing  the  bell  an  hour  before  sturting ;  also  her  best  cap  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  milliner's,  and  her  fine  merino  dress  to  be  well  brushed.  After  having 
naade  all  these  preparations,  both  the  mistress  and  her  maid  went  to  bed 
at  seven  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  in  order  to  be  sure  to  awake  in  time. 

After  a  wearlsome joumey,  packed  between  her  neighbour  the  brazier, 
two  maids  in  search  of  places,  and  the  driver's  fumily,  between  bandboxes, 
trunks,  and  chests,  Mrs.  Kroll  at  last  arrived  in  town,  half-dead  with 
fetigue,  and  scarcely  able  to  move.  She  would  have  liked  to  have  made  up 
for  the  loss  of  her  morning's  sleep,  but  every  time  her  head  began  to  nod 
iigot  into  dangerous  collision  with  the.cauldron  which  the  brazier  had 
faimg  up  in  the  coach.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  she  alighted.  She 
at  once  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Kutscher,  whom  she  hoped  to  secure  as  a  com- 
ptnion  to  assist  her  in  the  choice  of  a  dress. 

A  shower  of  rain  was  threatening  when  she  arrived  at  the  residence 
ef  her  friend,  and  thus  a  nice  cup  of  coffee  and  a  warm  room  would  have 
been  very  acceptable.  But  to  her  dismay  the  door  was  wide  open,  the 
maid,  with  her  dress  tucked  up,  was  busily  scrubbing,  and  gave  but  short 
Muswers.  Mr.  Rutscher  was  at  the  castle,  she  said,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  home  to-day ;  and  the  mistress  was  in  the  country  attending  on 
h^  daughter  during  her  confinement.  The  maid  not  even  being  civil 
eooQgh  to  ask  her  to  walk  in,  she  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  pro- 
oeedon  her  errand.  But  just  as  she  was  turning  from  the  door  with  a 
dec^  sighj  a  very  prim  lady  of  a  certain  age,  who  had  overheard  the 
oootyersation,  walked  into  the  house  with  a  wet  umbrella. 
.;"Mrs.  Rutscher  will,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  have  missed  such  a  rare 
visit,"  said  the  lady;  "  she  has  frequently  spoken .  to  me  about  you.  But 
fuve  you  do  not  mean  to  go  away  in  such  weather  as  this  ?  Pray  walk 
up  to  my  little  apartment." 

.  Mrs.  Kroll,  even  before  she  arrived  in  the  upper  story,  had  quietly 
managed  to  gather  from  the  servant  the  Information  that  her  new  ao- 
quaintance  was  a  Mrs.  Senner,  the  widow  of  a  clergyman.  After  innu- 
merable  bows  and  courtesies,  Mrs.  Kroll  was  at  last  induced  to  accept  her 
hospitality,  and  partake  of  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  Mrs.  Senner,  who 
£d  not  boast  a  servant  of  her  own,  prepared  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
apologising  all  the  time  for  so  frequently  absenting  herseif.  Mrs.  Kroll 
«ven  yielded  to  her  entreaties  to  stay  for  dinner,  which  consisted  of  bot 
scanty  fare,  since  Mrs.  Senuer,  who  had  her  meals  supptted  to  her  from 
«li  eating-house,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  order  dinner  for  two. 
However,  she  made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee, 
•  rwhich  had  the  effect  of  rendering  her  fair  guest  and  herseif  very  com- 
slUinicative.     In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Mrs.  Kroll  soon  made 
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j||^e  interest^ng  disoovery  that  the  father  of  the  clergymaD's  ividowlaad 
K^ed  in  the  same  town  with  her  own  father,  and  Lad  even  been  on  mik^ 
i^ttte  terme  with  hkn ;  it  was  therefoi-e  assumed  as  quite  certain,  that 
tiud  two  ktdies  had  knowu  each  other  as  chiidren.  What.  a  comfort  to 
tittieidt  old  aequaintances !  -  -  > ' ;  i 

'-'Mi*8.  Seoiier,  though  dressed  in  cheap  stufFs,  evidently  devoted  greai 
litten  tion  tö  her  toilette,  and  wore  flowers  and  sky-blae  ribbon  onhet 
€1^,  showing  that  she  was  still  anxious  to  be  considered  young,  whiob«! 
ii'httle  distance  might  still  be  believed,  if  you  overlooked  her  falsehair 
and  toothless  mouth.  The  melancholy  Situation  in  which  she  fouod  heri» 
aelf  since  her  husband's  death  formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation; 
Hitherto  she  had  had  two  sons  of  a  wealthy  cousin  as  lodgers,  and  by 
tliis  assistance  she  had  been  enabied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  honse- 
faold  ;  but  latterly  they  had  been  taken  from  her  and  entrusted  ta  thi 
oare  of  a  tutor,  so  that  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  her  bat  to  go  aod 
Hme  at  the  house  of  a  stepson  of  hers,  which  was  very  sorely  agsinst 
her  wishes  indeed ! 

Mrs.  Kroll  expressed  great  sympathy  for  her  new  friend ;  and  as  ^e 
latter  accompanied  her  to  all  the  shops  in  the  town,  where  half  the  Stores 
had  to  be  brought  down  to  them  before  they  were  able  to  decide,  tkeir 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy.  Having  at  length 
made  her  choice  in  the  last  shop,  Mrs.  Kroll  seemed  highly  satisfied  with 
her  purchase  ;  and  she  feit  quite  sure  that  there  was  not  such  another 
pattern  and  such  a  fast  colour  in  the  world ;  no,  no,  not  one  so  ^egai^ 
and  yet  so  simple.  This  purchase,  and  some  rice,  of  which  she  had 
bought  a  good  stock  at  a  farthing  a  pound  cheaper  than  she  could  hare 
got  it  at  home,  very  nearly  put  the  real  object  of  her  visit  out  of  her 
mind  altogether;  nevertheless-^after  having  kept  the  coachman  waitiäg 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  the  butcher  was  finishing  some 
ezcellent  cheap  sausages  recommended  by  Mrs.  Senner — she  departed  in 
high  glee,  calculating  all  the  way  how  much  she  had  profited  bj  thip 
joumey. 

Mrs.  Kroll  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to  gather  any  particulars  eoof 
ceming  her  friend,  the  Kev.  G.  Brommeler ;  but  her  suspense  was  soo& 
at  an  end,  as  four  days  later  she  received  a  letter  from  himself,  in  which 
he  thanked  her  most  politely  for  the  kind  interest  she  had  taken  in  bis 
behalf,  and  mentioning  bis  lonely  condition,  inforraed  her  that  bis  house- 
keeper  would  take  the  fixtures,  provided  that  there  was  a  kitchen-range 
and  a  little  oven,  and  everything  in  good  order.  So  he  was  a  widower 
still  !  This  important  fact  once  ascertained,  she  was  in  a  condition  ooo- 
fidently  to  proceed  with  her  proposed  plan  of  Operation.  And  now  a 
faright  idea  suddenly  Struck  her.  Mrs.  Senner  would  be  the  wife  £br  Mr. 
Brommeler ;  there  would  then  be  no  need  for  the  estimable  widow  to 
live  with  her  stepson ;  neither  of  them  had  a  family  ;  why,  it  was  the 
very  thing;  they  couldn't  be  better  fitted  for  one  another.  Mrs,  Senner 
was,  indeed,  no  longer  young,  but  she  was  still  presentable — very!  The 
more  she  considered  the  thing,  the  surer  she  feit  of  success. 

When  her  cousin,  Mr.  Brommeler,  arrived  six  weeks  after  to  take  po»- 
session  of  bis  new  living,  Mrs.  Kroll  received  him  at  her  own  house, 
regaling  him  with  an  excellent  cup  of  cofiPee  previous  to  bis  introduetkn, 
by  a  deputation  of  bis  parishioners,  to  bis  snug  and  well-fumished  poc- 
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Sonage«:  .Prom  that  hour  Mrs.  Kroll  began  to  carry  öut  her;  plati  of 
opetatioa^  Miss  Philippioe,  the  old  bousekeeper,  who .  wa^  ooustaatly 
hoinering  about  her  master  with  the  greatest  oiKciousaess,  had  iostinetiYely 
conceived  a  great  antipathy  towards  Mrs.  Kroll^  whieh  ghe  did  not 
take  any  trouble  to  disguise.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  wad,to  weabeo 
herinfluence,  and  to  convince  Mr.  Brommeier  of  t^e  neeessity  to  proi^ide 
himself  with  a  suitable  partner.  With  a  view  to  this  object  she  expressed 
bec  amazement  at  the  great  consumption  of  wood,  sugar,  and  eoffee; 
sbei  found  his  Hnen  dingy,  and  not  at  all  well  got  up ;  and  she  alway^ 
nMftde  a  point  of  winding  up  her  lamentations  witb  a  sigh :  '^  Of  coursei 
how  sbould  it  be  different,  where  there  is  no  wife  to  take  care  cA. 
ihmgs?" 

Mr.  Brommeier  occasionally  alluded  to  a  sedate  parson's  daughter  m 
the  neighbourhood,  to  a  young  widow,  and  even  to  Miss  Philippine  her^ 
aeÜ^  but  Mrs.  Kroll  discovered  so  many  weighty  objections  against  each 
of  them,  that  he  never  ventured  even  to  mention  the  uame  of  these 
ladies  again.  At  last,  after  having  been  at  him  for  some  months,  she 
sacceeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  point.     One  day  he  said, 

'*  Well,  my  dear  cousin,  can  you  find  me  a  suitable  partner  ?" 
-     Here  was  an  opening.  I 

•  •"  Indeed,  I  think  I  know  a  lady  who  seems  quite  the  thing  for  you." 

"  Not  too  young,  I  hope  ?"  the  gentleman  interrupted  her. 
i .» ^  Oh  dear,  no!  how  can  you  think  I  should  advise  you  such  a  thing? 
jfihe  is  quite  a  sedate  person,  and  a  widow." 

[  "Beally?"  replied  Mr.  Brommeier;  "but  I  must  teil  you,  cousin, 
that  although  I  should  not,  iodeed,  wish  to  marry  for  either  youth  or 
beauty,  yet  I  should  object  to  a  person  who  is  already  advanced  in  age  ; 
leldeorly  ladies  have  very  often  peculiar  ways  ;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
tarne  one  to  cheer  me ;  a  lady — you  understand  what  I  mean — who 
Jms  still  some  good  looks ;  if  only  for  appearance'  sake  before  my 
•parishioners." 

"Indeed,  the  very  thing;  the  lady  of  whom  I  speak  is  such  a  lively 
person  ;  she  can  converse  on  all  subjects  ;  her  good  looks  are  well  pre- 
•erved,  and  she  dresses  with  remarkable  good  taste  ;  I  believe  she  cannot 
be ;  much  bey ond  forty." 

Mrs.  Ejroll  stifled  her  scruples  of  conscience  with  the  thought  that 
her  Statement  *'  not  much  bey  ond  forty,"  allowed  rather  a  wide  margin. 

.  '^  And  then,"  said  Mr.  Brommeier,  "  I  am  growing  older  every  day" 
(iie  was  <m  the  shady  side  of  sixty),  "  and  should  like  to  have  a  person 
who  would  be  able  to  nurse  me  when  I  am  sick  ;  for  even  men  of  the 
most  robust  health  may  occasionally  be  taken  ill." 

:  ^^  Just  so,"  Mrs.  Kroll  replied  ;  "her  first  husband  had  been  laid  up 
for  ten  years  with  the  gout." 

In  short,  the  good  lady  grew  so  warm  in  her  professional  zeal  as  a 
matchmaker,  that,  before  she  had  done,  her  friend  was  transformed  into  a 
priceless  pearl :  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Brommeier  was  fairly  burning  with 
desire  to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  this  precious  jewel.  The  old  lady 
was  now  in  her  dement ;  she  promised  to  arrange  a  meeting  for  next 
Monday,  and  took  her  departure  highly  satisfied  with  herseif,  retuming 
the  pert  courtesy  of  Miss  Philippine  with  a  look  of  scom  and  triumph, 
and  Walking,  in  spite  of  her  sixty-seven  years,  with  as  Hght  a  step  as  if 
she  were  going  to  be  married  herseif. 
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Her  preparations  for  a  journey  to  town  proceeded  this  time  with 
greater  speed  than  before,  and  on  this  occasion  her  new  dress  was  fbr  tfac 
first  time  exhibited  to  the  woHd.  She  found  Mrs.  Rutscher  at  home^ 
but  she  lent  but  little  ear  to  this  lady's  account  of  her  daughterls  con- 
finement,  of  the  strength  and  beanty  of  the  baby,  and  other  equally  inte« 
resting  topics,  althongh  tliat  marriage  also  had  been  arranged  nnder  her 
kind  superintendence.  As  soon  as  she  could  do  so  with  any  propriety^ 
she  hurried  up  to  Mrs.  Senner,  who  was  already  making  her  prepam« 
tions  for  her  dreary  journey  to  her  stepson's.  As  Mrs.  Rutseher  accom* 
panied  her,  Mrs.  Kroll  of  course  could  not  refer  to  the  important  subject 
m  band,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  wait  patiently  tili  the  other  was 
called  away ;  but  in  the  mean  while  Mrs.  Kroll  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging  within  her  own  heart  that  it  was  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Senner 
was  somewhat,  although,  perhaps,  Tery  little,  abbve  fifty.  Mrs.  KnA 
had  anticipated  that  her  friend  would  jump  at  her  matrimonial  proposak, 
but  on  this  point  she  was  mistaken. 

^'  If  the  gentleman  is  too  old,"  she  said,  "and  an  invalid,  she  really 
could  not  make  up  her  mind;  she  needed  quiet  and  repose  herseif,  aiMl 
suffered  so  much  from  an  impaired  digestion  that  she  required  the 
greatest  care  ;  if  she  knew  that  much  trouble  or  anxiety  awaited 
Eer " 

^'  Dear  me !  the  most  quiet  life  in  the  world,"  Mrs.  Kroll  interrupted 
her  ;  ''  the  gentleman  is  still  quite  robust,  and  has  very  handsome  pro» 
perty  into  the  bargain !  The  happiest  days  are  before  you  ;  plenty  of 
fat  geese ;  and  as  for  the  house,  it  is  in  capital  condition."^' 

Mrs.  Senner  now  feit  a  secret  longing  at  the  description  of  such« 
bright  prospect ;  and  promised,  although  with  a  great  show  of  bashM 
reluctance,  to  come  to  her  on  the  Monday  foUowing.  To  celebrate  thi8 
great  event,  Mrs.  Kroll  ordered  a  cake,  and  retumed  home  in  triumph. 

Monday  came.  Salome  and  her  mistress  got  up  an  hour  earlier  thaa 
usual  in  order  to  make  numerous  little  arrangements.  At  half-past  tea 
o'clock  Mrs.  Senner  arri?ed,  having  availed  herseif  of  a  very  cheap  and 
modest  conveyance,  yclept  the  letter-carrier's  car.  She  was  arranged 
in  her  best  finery,  a  black  silk  dress  and  a  cap  with  a  sky-blue  ribbon. 
Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  in  reference  to  the  great  business  of  the  dajf^. 
The  two  matrons  had  too  much  tact  for  that ;  they  dined  alone  together 
on  a  uice  little  Joint  of  roast  veal,  their  conversation  keeping  all  the 
while  on  neutral  ground.  Salome  was,  of  course,  in  the  secret ;  and  if 
we  mayjudge  from  the  muttering  sounds  which  proceeded  from  ihe 
kitchen,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  much  edified  with  the  new  candidate 
for  matrimony,  whom  she  had  by  this  time  carefully  scrutinised. 

"Weil!'*  she  said,  "bless  my  stars,  if  my  missus  hasn't  made  this 
time  a  mighty  fine  bargain !  Sich  a  howdy  !  as  old  as  the  hiUs,  and  not 
a  penny  to  bless  herseif  with!  I  declare  missus  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  him  herseif." 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Brommeler's  carriage  arrived  ;  a  very  respectable 
tum-out  fOT  a  country  clergyman.  When  Mrs.  Kroll  gave  her  protegte 
a  significant  nudge,  the  latter  feit  something  very  like  a  palpitation, 
although  her  heart  was  already  a  little  too  rusty  to  be  easily  troubled 
with  such  emotions.  Mr.  Brommeier,  who  had  descried  the  ladies  at  die 
Window,  attempted  to  alight  from  bis  carriage  with  a  youthful  step,  bat 
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if  old  Mathias  (his  coachman)  had  not  lent  him  a  band,  he  might  have 
OKt  a  someiyhat  awkward  figure.  He  was  still  a  hale  and  good-looking 
c^  »an,  though  a  littie  stifp  in  his  limbs  ;  and  a  short  watch-obain,  with 
a  nnniber  of  gold  seals  dangling  froni  his  black  silk  waistcoat,  smai  tly 
relieved  the  grave  clerical  air  of  his  dignified  and  portly  presence. 

Mr.  Brommeier  greeted  the  ladies  with  a  stifF  but  most  polite  bow  ; 
yet  he  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  sight  o£  the  antiquated  beauty  who 
had  with  such  fervour  been  represented  to  him  as  the  most  angelic  being 
in  the  World,  and  he  whispered  to  Mrs«  Kroli  with  an  evident  feeling  of 
diBpp<nntment : 

'*  But  did  not  you  say  forty  ?" 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Kroll  in  a  propitiating  tone  intemipted  him,  '*  suppose 
tktt  h  fifty,  she  isn't  after  all  the  worse  for  it."  After  having  said  which, 
she  cleverly  cut  short  any  further  remarks  on  his  part  by  taking  refoge  at 
the  tea-table,  where  Mrs.  Senner  was  already  established. 

The  conversation  was  neither  animated  nor  briliiant,  since  Mrs.  Senner, 
kl  turder  to  conceai  her  absolute  defidency  of  teeth,  spoke  but  littie,  and 
tfiAit  littie  only  with  very  indistinet  utterance ;  whereas  the  clerical  gen- 
tieman,  to  hide  his  deafness,  replied  only  by,  ^'  Oh  yes  ;  of  course ;  in- 
leed,*'  &c. 

When  Mrs.  Kroll  had  wholly  exhausted  her  stock  of  conversation,  and 
had  cleverly  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  Mrs.  Senner,  as  well  as  of  the 

Esd  Kving  of  Schniezingen,  she  resoWed  to  try  her  last  resouroe  of 
ytng  the  coaple  alone.  The  conversation  now  became  duller  than  ever, 
tili  Mr.  Brommeier,  from  xnere  embarrassment,  walked  up  to  the  window 
and  remarked,  "  What  a  very  fine  view!"  Mrs.  Senner  joined  him, 
and  pditely  assented  to  this  opinion,  in  which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
betfi  he  who  gave,  and  she  who  shared  it,  proved  themselves  to  be  very 
uupretending  lovers  of  the  beautiful ;  for  in  the  narrow  street  there  was 
fk9>  object  to  meet  the  eye  but  the  blacksmith's  ^op  opposite^  with  a 
fteglected  garden  all  running  to  waste.  Mrs.  Kroll,  who  became  rather 
iiApatient,  after  a  while  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  and  when  she  saw 
khem  Standing  together  at  the  window,  she  naturally  supposed  that  he 
itM  Coming  to  the  point,  and  in  order  to  help  him  on  at  this  critical 
jQAfetnre,  she  opened  the  door,  and  exckimed  :  "  Pray,  cousin,  do  give 
trtt^ance  to  your  feelings  ;"  and  again  withdrew. 

This  was  very  hard  upon  the  poor  cousin,  who  would  have  been  only 
ioö  happy  to  creep  into  a  mouse-hole  if  it  had  been  anyhow  possible ; 
Whereas  his  feelings  at  that  moment  were  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
d^iscription,  and  might,  if  given  utterance  to,  haTe  been  expressed  thus : 
"  I  wish  to  goodness  I  were  well  out  of  this."  Mrs.  KroU's  exhortation, 
h&^iEftety  gave  a  serious  tum  to  the  matter.  Mrs.  Senner  had  put  a  dif- 
ftfretit  construction  to  the  words  of  her  friend,  for,  bashfully  casting  down 
her  eyes,  she  addressed  Mr.  Brommeler  :  "  Indeed,  it  has  required  much 
consideration  on  my  part.  My  late  husband  was  such  a  truly  good 
man  ; — but  the  fact  is,  I  feel  more  and  more  my  lonely  position  in  the 
World."  What  could  the  good  parson  do  now  ?  He  had  too  much  of 
the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  good  old  times  to  desert  a  lady  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  when  Mrs.  Kroll  again  entered,  he 
■  gracefully  took  Mrs.  Senner's  band,  and  raising  it  to  his  Ups,  introduced 
her  as  his  bride  elect. 
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Mrs.  Kroll  was  delighted,  and  spared  no  pains  in  niaking  both  of  tbem 
sensible  of  the  excellent  cboice  which  each  of  them  had  made.  She  went 
bearself  to  the  cellar  to  fetch  a  couple  of  bottles  of  old  Khenish  wine,  which 
she  had  saved  ever  since  those  happy  days  when  her  own  dear  departed 
was  still  among  the  living,  and  which  were  now  produced  to  raise  the-^ 
alas !  flagging — spirits  of  the  accepted  suitor,  and  to  nerve  hini  for  the 
cxitical  moment  when  he  was  to  communicate  the  news  to  Miss  Phi* 
lippine. 

Mrs.  Senner  was  a  very  happy  bride,  and  most  thankful  for  the  süug 
berth  which  had  thus  been  provided  for  her  declining  years.  The  gen- 
tleman  ventured  once  more  to  remark  to  Mrs.  Kroll : 

**  Cousin,  I  should  say  she  niust  be  rather  above  fifty.** 

"  Well,  then,"  she  replied,  "  suppose  she  was  even  fifty-five  ;  what 
does  it  matter  p" 

Thus  he  became  at  last  reconciled  to  his  fate,  and  lavished  as  much 
tendemess  on  the  angel  who  was  now  going  to  be  his  own  as  might  have 
Been  expected  of  any  inconsolable  but  consoled  widower — ^a  tendemess, 
by-the-by,  which  always  reminds  me  of  a  second  infusion  of  tea  made 
very  sweet  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  flavour. 

The  wedding  was  not  long  delayed ;  for  as,  from  the  certificate  of 
baptism  of  the  bride,  it  appeared  that  she  was  already  near  sixty,  the 
happy  couple  had,  indeed,  not  much  time  to  spare.  Miss  Philippine  left 
the  parsonage  with  all  the  dignified  pride  of  unappreciated  worth,  and. 
throwing  out  sundry  dark  prophecies  even  before  M/s.  Bronunelör 
entered  her  new  home  with  the  few  worldly  goods  that  she  possessed. 
The  family  coach  having  been  newly  varnished,  Mr.  ßrommeler  cpn- 
ducted  his  bride  to  all  the  evening  parties  of  the  neighbouring  cler|;'y, 
and  to  other  gay  reunions,  and  was  always  very  anxious  to  see  B^' 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  as  far  as  it  would  become  her  tender  yes^ 

There  was  not,  indeed,  much  mutual  nursing.  When  Mr.  Bromqael^l^ 
had  rheumatism  in  his  back,  his  wife  complained  of  pain  in  the  fimb]s  i 
when  he  feit  his  ears  ring,  she  was  labouring  under  dimness  of  sigbt ;  'so 
that  the  tables  were  finally  tumed,  for  the  gentleman  stepped  out  likcj  ^"^ 
robust  old  man,  whilst  she  clung  to  his  arm  a  trembling  old  wotpaüi 
But  he  was  as  patient  as  Job,  and  uever  complained.  At  lengtli  Mr« 
Brommeier  engaged  a  poor  relation,  who  accommodated  herseif  ^tÜ' 
patience  and  gratitude  to  the  humours  of  the  aged  couple. 

Thus,  amidst  all  their  lamentations  on  the  badness  of  the  times  Uhd' 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  they  lived  together  in  great  harmony,  äncl  Mts; 
Kroll  was  long  spared  to  be  a  witness  of  the  happy  union  which  she  bäü 
effected.  They  even  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  (the  twenty-fifth  anni-' 
versary  of  their  wedding)  ;  and  when  the  husband  was  gatnered  to  iu$ 
fathers  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine,  his  little  old  woman  was  still  ^ive 
to  close  his  eyes  with  the  sure  prospect  of  soon  following  bim. 


■» 
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.  Tüis  IS  Üt)t  a  common  novel,  either  In  respect  to  its  subject  or  the 
'äreatm^l  of  it.  Among  the  various  walks  of  fictiou  into  whicli  tlüe 
mpdern  novelist  has  been  tempted  to  wander,  there  is  none  tbat  has  as 
yet  bfeen  so  llttle  trodden  as  that  of  Art.  But  it  would  be  stränge  if 
zins  path  were  not  likely  to  be  frequently  and  worthily  pursued  by  writers 
qF  the  present  day,  since  the  manifest  diffusion  and  iraprovement  of  taste 
-^—hx  its  widest  sense — araong  the  people  calls  loudly  for  a  corresponding 
supply  of  literature  adapted  to  their  enlarged  capacities. 

Both  France  and  Germany  have  preceded  us  in  this  line :  in  fact,  it 
lay  more  naturally  open  to  their  writers  than  to  ours,  inasmuch  as  the 
artist  on  the  Continent  generally  occupies  a  higher  social  position  than  he 
does  in  England.  We  do  not  now  propose  to  enter  into  the  question 
how  thLs  comes  to  be  the  case,  still  less  to  deal  with  that  of  finding  a 
remedy  for  this  unmerited  neglect ;  reflections  on  these  points  will  raost 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  peruse  with  attention  the  life  and 
trbubles  of  "  Ambrose  the  Sculptor." 

In  the  countries  of  the  Continent  art  seems  to  be  rauch  more"the  busi- 
iie9S  of  the  people  than  it  is  with  us  ;  a  greater  number  seem  imbued  with 
a  certain  degree  of  taste  for  it,  and  this  surely  leads  to  a  certain  degree 
of  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  requirements :  the  public  seem  to 
l^ve  a  greater  capacity  for  enjoying  its  productions,  while  the  gifted 
few  who  rise  to  eminence  in  any  of  its  walks  excite  a  greater  interest  in 
every  class  than  they  seem  to  do  in  London. 

.  The  life  of  an  artist  cannot  fail  to  give  ample  scope  for  the  display  of 
a  Knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  the  workings  of  genius  and  passion^  of 
distress  and  perseverance,  of  courage  under  difficulties — all  pointing  to 
a  nnal  moral.  No  hero  of  romance  offers  so  fine  a  subject  to  the  writer 
"^ho  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  This  has  been  exemplified  in 
*^  Wilhelm  Meister,"  in  "  Consuelo,"  and  in  a  few  other  foreign  works — 
why  may  we  not  hope  for  the  development  of  so  rieh  a  mine  in  English 
literature  ? 

jBfodern  readers  do  not  require  to  be  startled  by  wonderful  adventures; 
they  look  for  something  of  deeper  moral  significance.  The  Solution  of 
some  practical  difficulty,  or  a  keen  insight  into  the  sources  of  mental 
trouble,  are  far  more  attractive  to  us  than  the  tower  of  the  knight  or  the 
ci|Ye  of  the  bandit.  The  reason  is,  that  we  read  to  extract  something  of 
lise  even  from  the  slightest  tale,  where  our  fathers  expected  raerely  a 
passing  excitement  or  amusement  even  from  the  most  laboured  com  po- 
sition. And  artist  life  is  füll  to  overflowing  of  practical  and  moral  cares, 
of  excitable  sensibilities,  of  all  that  works  most  powerfuUy  on  both  head 
and  heart. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  story.  In  the  present  work  we  have 
to  remark  that  the  narrative  is  better  made  out,  and  the  incidents  foUow 
each  other  more  naturally  than  in  either  of  the  authoress's  former  pro- 
ductions. The  story,  in  short,  hangs  better  together ;  the  tale  is  more 
continuous,  and  shows  signs  of  greater  attention  to  the  necessities  of 
plot  and  machinery  than  was  the  case  in  either  "  Lamia"  or  "  Christa- 
helle.**     There  is  no  going  backward  in  order  to  understand  what  is 

*  Ambrose  the  Sculptor.  By  Mrs.  Bobert  Cartwright,  author  of  '<  Chrletabelle,'^ 
&c.    Smith  and  Eider.    1854. 
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going  forveard,  no  complexity  in  the  action,  no  interweaving  of  a  pre- 
liminary  history  with  the  main  bnsiness  of  the  novel. 

In  addition  to  the  same  sort  of  beauties  which  we  admired  in  "  Lamia" 
and  "  Christabelle,"  we  find  in  "  Arabrose"  some  excellent  qualities  of 
its  own,  which  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  skill  with  which  the 
catastrophe  is  delayed,  while  something  seems  ominously  impending, 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  We  see  too  evideutly  that  some- 
thiug  must  happen,  something  untoward,  in  so  troubled  a  menage  as 
that  of  poor  Ambrose,  but  we  are  led  on  to  hope  for  the  best. 

Another  good  point — and  it  is  one  too  rauch  neglected  by  young 
writers — consists  in  the  self-command  which  the  authoress  has  shown  iji 
keeping  every  character  within  due  bounds,  by  which  they  appear  as  if 
rather  sketched  by  a  master  than  laboriously  full-painted  by  an  amateur. 
The  part  of  every  person  in  the  novel  might  be  carried  further— each 
one  gives  the  reader  an  idea  of  character  beyond  what  is  expressed^  so 
that  the  outlines  are  most  naturally  fiUed  up  by  the  suggestions  arising 
from  the  perusal.  Thus,  on  reading  the  conversations  of  the  Italian 
mrtuosi^  one  imagines  fifty  points  of  wit  and  humour  that  they  might 
have  been  made  to  say ; — ^in  the  self-consequence  of  the  Welsh  squire, — 
in  the  fi-ee-and-easy  talk  of  the  gay  marquis  and  bis  fnend, — ^in  the 
artist's  supper,  and  many  other  passages,  just  enough  is  said  to  enable 
those  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  kind  of  society  descrihed,  to  supply 
in  idea  the  materials  of  a  richly-conceived  scene  that  might  have  De9ii 
too  long  for  narration.  So  with  the  charming  descriptions  of  Italy,  of 
Wales,  &c.,  they  are  so  true,  though  so  little  is  said,  that  one  8<7oke 
conveys  a  picture  to  the  raind  more  surely  than  could  have  been  done  by 
the  most  studied  painting. 

Ambrose  Arnold  is  the  son  of  an  English  artist,  of  wild  but  acknow- 
ledged  talent,  who  had  been  long  domiciliated  at  Rome.  Whüe  a 
young  man  he  had  made  a  tour  in  Wales,  where  he  had  met  wkh  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Welsh  baronet,  and  persuaded  her  to  marry  Mm 
against  the  wishes  of  her  proud  and  aristocratic  family,  She  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  marriage,  discarded  by  them,  and  went  to  Italy, 
where  she  and  her  husband  settled,  and  the  hero,  Ambrose,  is  the  (nuy 
son  of  this  union. 

The  story  opens  with  the  sudden  death  of  the  father,  whose  irregulär 
life  and  vicious  courses  have  ruined  bis  fortunes,  and  who  leavee  to  bis 
faraily  nothing  but  bis  name  and  talent.  The  widow,  reduced  to  the 
utnwst  distress,  writes  to  her  brother,  Sir  Caradoc  Owen,  for  assistapce, 
and  obtains  a  small  pittance  for  her  Support.  Her  principal  care  is  for 
her  son,  who  resolves  to  foUow  the  artistic  career  of  his  father,  aad  tatces 
to  study  uuder  the  teaching  of  an  eminent  sculptor  and  friend  of  bis 
2nother*s,  named  Vitelli. 

Lord  Montacute,  a^forraer  patron  of  his  father' s,  befriends  Mrs.  Arnold 
and  her  son  most  liberally,  and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  remains 
thelr  constant  fiiend  through  life. 

During  his  course  of  study  under  Vitelli,  Ambrose  has  frequent  oppoav 
tunities  of  cultivating  the  fiiendship  and  losing  his  heart  to  Carmeoi, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  the  old  sculptor.  She,  however,  is  sent  to  com** 
plete  her  education  in  music  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan,  where  she 
makes  wonderful  progress,  and  finally  prepares  to  appeir  on  fhe  äieiito 
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of  La  Scala  as  prima  donna,  in  a  new  opera  to  be  writtea  for  her  debtU 
by  her  master,  Feliciani.  The  subject  chosen  is  the  *'  Proinessi  Sposi," 
the  national  tale  of  Lombardy. 

Vitelli  resolves  to  go  to  Milan  to  witness  bis  daughter's  first  Perform- 
ance, and  Jeaving  Rome,  is  speedily  foUowed  by  Ambrose.  We  pass 
over  some  very  good  description  to  arrive  at  the  first  striking  scene  of 
the  novel,  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  and  appearance  of  the  prima  donna 
ön  its  boards: 

"  Viva  la  nuova  prima  donna !"  was  echoed  from  roice  to  voice  among  the 
crowd,  thoiigh  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  her  or  her  talent.  The  friendly 
words — whencesoever  they  came — feil  sweetly  on  my  ear  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  theatre.  Kothing  is  so  kind  and  good-natured  as  a  mob 
in  good  humour ;  at  the  right  moment  they  are  all  milk  and  honey :  "  E  viva 
Carmen  Vitelli!**  replied  another  voice,  which  was  quickly  repeated  with 
cheers  from  the  populace. 

I  found  myself  at  last  in  the  great  theatre  of  La  Scala ;  I  made  my  way  with 
some  difficulty  to  the  side-box  where  Vitelli,  in  all  the  nervous  anxiety  of  an 
artist  and  a  father  was  awaiting  the  first  appearance  of  the  child  on  whom  bis 
every  thought  was  centred. 

We  must  extract  the  musical  part  of  the  description,  which  seems 
written  evidently  by  a  practised  band,  and  to  be  the  product  of  a  mind  to 
ii4iich  music  is  no  stranger: 

But  the  overture  first  of  all  demands,  at  least,  a  passing  word.  It  opened 
with  a  strain  of  great  tenderness  and  simplicity,  such  as  naturally  brought  to 
tb«  mind  ideas  of  peace,  happiness,  and  love ;  the  quiet  contentment  of  peasant 
life  in  the  secluded  Valleys  of  Lombardy,  varied  with  snatches,  cleverly  intro- 
duced,  of  the  well-known  airs  of  the  contadini  of  the  Val  Camonica,  and  gra- 
dually  warming  in  fire  and  richness  into  one  of  those  swelling  melodies  which 
are  sure  to  carry  the  feelings  of  an  Italian  audience  along  with  them.  A  pause, 
a  change  of  style :  the  music  becomes  severe,  hnrried,  expressive  of  rage,  cruelty, 
and  evil  passions  ;  varied  at  times  by  slow  and  lugubrious  wailings,  long  moan- 
ings,  and  notes  of  grief,  pain,  and  intensity  of  human  suflRering,  melting  away 
a(6  last  into  passages  of  the  deepest  pathos.  Another  change :  the  music  is 
agaio  chaste,  elevated,  and  solemn,  approaching  as  near  as  the  religious  cha» 
xacter  of  the  composer  would  permit,  or  propriety  sanction  on  an  Italian  stage, 
to  the  music  of  the  church  ;  bearing  no  direct  resemblance  to  any  known  Ser- 
vice, but  leaving  on  every  mind  an  unmistakable  impression  of  its  intention. 

Once  more  t&e  strain  slowly  büt  gracefully  descends  from  its  sublime  and 
sacred  character,  soften  ing  by  degrees  into  somewhat  that  recals  the  sweet 
Sounds  of  peace  and  love  with  which  the  overture  commenced  :  once  more  the 
light-hearted  peasant-ballad  of  Val  Camonica  is  heard  in  the  distance,  but  all 
eomobled  in  expression,  and  enriched  in  liarmony,  as  the  swelling  notes  pro- 
daim  the  holy  triumph  of  innocence  and  virtue  over  the  ills  of  a  troubled  life, 
aa.tbe  lovers  are  finally  restored  to  their  happy  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  music  better,  or  to  hxiey  a  better  pattem 
of  att  orerture,  which  ought  to  be  to  an  opera  like  the  heading  of  a  chap- 
ter— a  distant  shadoviring  forth  of  its  contents.  But  we  mu«t  proeeed 
"vvitii  the  story^ 

After  the  representation,  Carmen,  whose  sucoess  has  been  most  brillianty 
retums  to  her  fiather's  lodging,  where  he  givee  a  very  characteristic  Ita- 
lien supper  to  a  select  circle  of  amateurs  and  of  the  chief  artists  of  Milan. 

We  regpet  that  wmnt  of  sp&ce  forbids  our  extracting  this  very  good 
piece.  of  national  painting.  But  we  must  mention  some  personages  wko 
^^^e  there  for  the  first  tiine,  and  of  whom  we  hear  more  as  the  story 
nrnrflflnfl 
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There  is  Scheiner,  a  German  savant,  philosopher,  and  connoisseur  in 
almost  all  arts,  especially  mnsic ;  Kranitz,  a  German  painter,  a  trild, 
extravagant  genius,  and  assez  mauvais  sujet;  Guido  Torricelli,  the  fir^ 
Singer  of  the  theatre^  and  a  rival  of  Ambrose  for  the  good  graces  of  Cai*- 
men.  Much  wit,  in  true  Italian  style — which  is  faithfuUy  depicted-r 
shines  at  the  supper.  The  dialogue  between  the  Maestro  Feliciani  and 
Scheiner  on  the  respective  merits  of  Italian  and  German  music,  th6ugh 
short,  is  admirable,  and  those  who  have  seen  a  regulär  Italian  joUificaticfh 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  likeness. 

After  much  discussion,  the  two  parties  happily  agree  upon  the  nientS 
of  Mozart,  and  separate — friends. 

Carmen's  triumphs  continue — she  even  reconciles  the  Milanese  public 
to  a  German  opera,  *'  Fidelio :"  upon  the  music  of  which  there  are  some 
excellent  remarks  made  by  the  authoress. 

In  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  love  and  pleasure,  Ambrose  is  recalled  by 
his  mother  to  Rome.  She  has  written  to  her  brother  (whose  wife,  the 
pirincipal  cause  of  their  estrangement,  is  lately  dead),  and  receives  an  in- 
vitation  to  retum  and  fix  herseif  and  son  at  Pias  Owen.  After  a  time, 
Ambrose  and  his  mother  proceed  to  England  by  the  road  of  Milan.  In 
the  diligence  they  meet  with  a  loquacious  Abate,  from  whom  they  leaim 
that  Guido  Torricelli  has  been  nearly  killed  in  a  duel  with  Kranitz,  da 
account  of  their  rivalry  in  Carmen 's  favour,  and  the  Abate  complains 
"  Cosi  e  sempre  con  quei  Tedeschi.  Debbono  morire  nostri  Italiani  e  pdi 
scappano  loro.*'  To  add  to  the  calamities  of  poor  Carmen,  who  was  quite 
innocent  of  love  for  any  but  her  own  playmate  Ambrose,  she  catches  a 
fever,  and  loses  her  voice  beyond  recovery. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  not  altogether  sorry  that  her  son  should  be  separated 
from  a  girl  whom  she  does  not  now  think  quite  a  match  for  him,  takös 
Ambrose  with  her  to  England,  and  they  are  soon  lodged  in  the  f^niiiy 
Castle  in  North  Wales. 

Sir  Caradoc's  testy  character  and  old-fashioned  habits  are  well  touched ; 
he  has  one  daughter  and  heiress,  to  whom  Mrs.  Arnold  eamestly  wisfaes 
to  see  her  son  married.  He  remains,  however,  true  to  his  first  löve,  uofil 
he  hears  that  she  and  her  father  left  Milan  immediately  on  her  conva- 
lescence,  and  had  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  the  recovery  of  soipe 
Spanish  property,  and  that  both  she  and  her  father  had  died  there.  TJiis 
sets  him  at  liberty,  and  he  is  soon  acceptedby  his  cousin,  Lilith  Owe%^a 
most  amiable  creature,  as  her  husband.     Mrs.  Arnold  dies  happy. 

But  there  is  a  tide  in  human  affairs.  The  very  evening  before  tfce 
wedding-day,  Ambrose  receives  a  letter  from  Lord  Montacute  to  infprm 
him  that  Vitelli  only  had  died  in  Cuba,  that  Carmen  had  retumed  to 
Europe,  and  was  seeking  from  her  early  friend  the  best  advice  höye'ib 
establish  herseif.  Ambrose  had  ignorantly  placed  the  letter  unread  ift 
Lilith's  hands :  both  are  Struck  to  the  ground  by  this  intelligence,  bat 
Lilith  is  firm,  and  teils  Ambrose  that  honour  requires  that  he  shall  ke^ 
his  first  engagement  to  Carmen  :  advice  that  he  foUows  perforce. 

So  ends  the  first  volume.  In  order  not  to  break  the  thread  of  ttie 
Story,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  some  new  personages  who  figiire 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  following  extract  will  explaln  tli^ 
Position : 

"So  then,"  said  he  (Sir  Caradoc),  **  Lord  Corwen  is  come down,  for |bir]|iit 
time  probably,  and  no  one  in  the  priocipality  cares  whether  it  hp^/^  6t J^^ 
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Why  for  the  last  titne,  sir  ?*'  I  inquired ;  "  I  saw  in  the  newspapeis  that 
be  was  expected  to  retire  shortly  from  his  post  abroad»  and  what  ipore  likely 
tban  his  residence  or  more  frequent  vbits  to  his  paternal  estate  ?'* 

"  Trust  him  for  that,  nephew.  Lord  Corwen  will  never  leftve  the  public 
Service  while  it  is  his  advantage  to  stay  in  it.  T  know  him  well  enough  for 
that.     He  comes  here  only  to  raise  money." 

A  fiieod  of  Lord  Corwen' s,  le  Marquis  de  Marigny,  is  abo  introduced 
at  Pias  Owen,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Welsh  baronet.  ''  Ite 
was  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  noblesse  of  the  south  of  France  .... 
be  was,  in  short,  although  willing  to  be  taken  for  a  cavalier  of  the  ancien 
regime,  a  very  decided  courtier  of  the  new," 

These  two  gentlemen  (we  had  almost  forgotten  a  third,  the  self-suffi- 
dient  attache  to  Lord  Corwen's  embassy)  all  aspire,  though  in  vain,  to 
tlie  hand  of  the  heiress.  Though  dismissed  at  this  juncture,  we  hear  of 
tbem  again  afterwards. 

The  second  voIume  opens  with  the  quarrel — inevitable  between  our 
hero  and  bis  uncle.  He  leaves  Pias  Owen,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
bis  amiable  cousin,  hastens  to  Rome,  and  marries  Carmen  Vitelli.  By  the 
advice  of  Lord  Montacute  they  come  to  England,  and  settle  at  Brompton. 
Ambrose  diligently  foUows  bis  profession,  and  Carmen  teaches  music, 
JiOrd  Montacute  constantly  patronising  them,  and  proving  himself  the 
j;uardian  ang^l  of  the  family.  Kranitz  also  comes  to  London,  and  gains 
«eminence  as  a  painter. 

\     Misfortune,  however,  foUows  them.     ELranitz  and  Ambrose  are  all  but 

rqined  by  a  bad  speculation  in  German  mines,  Carmen  is  persecuted  by 

Lord  Corwen's  attentions,  and  Ambrose,  whose  jealousy  is  as  blind  as  his 

.love,  quarreis  with  Lord  Montacute,  who  will  not  quarrel  with  him.    All 

.18  set  right,  however,  at  last,  but  Ambrose  and  his  wife,  together  with 

Kranitz,  are  obliged  to  renounce  art  and  emigrate  to  America. 

While  there,  Kranitz  dies  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  in  rescu- 

ing  Carmen*s  baby  from  a  fire  which  causes  the  total  destruction  of  their 

;iog-house,  and  has  barely  time  to  confess  himself  the  author  of  all  the 

jii^iase  calumnies  which  have   caused  Ambrose's  jealousy  and  Carmen's 

piigbted  fame,  and  theii*  consequent  exile  from  England. 

Ambrose  and  his  wife  are  reduced  very  low  after  this  event,  but  acci- 

.cleptally  reading  in  an  English  newspaper  the  death  of  Sir  Caradoc 

'\  Owen,  he  writes  to  his  cousin,  who  with  the  kindness  of  a  sister  invites 

"them  to  live  with  her,  as  she  will  never  marry.  They  return  to  England, 

i^nd  after  living  for  a  considerable  time  at  Pias  Owen,  where  Ambrose 

;^8fists  in  managing  Lilith's  great  estate,  a  fresh  and  irremediable  trouble 

s  him.    This  is  Carmen's  unreasonable  jealousy  of  bis  cousin,  which 

lit.  la^  drives  her  to  madness  and  suicide. 

In  this  part  of  the  book  there  are  some  beautiful  passages,  and  pretty 
IpUs  of  poetry.     We  think,  too,  that  the  visit  of  Ambrose  to  Kranitz, 
'''irh^re  he  overhears  the  conversation  of  Lord  Corwen  and  bis  friend  the 
tnarquis,  very  well  done. 

^  7  As  everything  affords  food  for  love,  so  everything  may  afford  food  for 
ijhe  opposite  passion ;  and  Carmen's  little  girl  Julia  is  the  unconscious 
cjGuise  of  serious  misunderstanding  between  her  jealous  mother  and  tbe 
^nd,  höspitable  Lilith,  who  nearly  spoils  her. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  child's  bailad,  from  which  we  must  cuU  a  few 
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JULIA's   KINGDOM. 

How  fair  is  the  kingdom 

That  calls  Julia  queen, 
The  merriest  monarch 

That  ever  was  seen  I 

Her  empire  a  garden, 

A  tiiif  seat  her  throne, 
With  flowers  for  court  ladies 

In  bright  colours  grown. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  moles  are  her  labonrers, 

Skilful  they  toil ; 
They  dig,  and  they  drill. 

And  they  tum  up  the  soll. 

The  Worms  and  the  beetles 

They  work  in  the  mines. 
And  the  spiders  are  weavers 

Of  pattem  designs. 

The  gnats  gather  taxes 

Where  tribute  is  due, 
And  the  ants  are  shopkeepers, 

And  busy  ones  too. 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  wasps  are  all  lawyers, 

Get  out  of  their  way  ; 
And  the  slug  an  old  usurer 

Gorging  bis  prey. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  all  that  she  sees 

Of  the  life,  that  around 
In  these  her  dear  subjects 

Doth  spring  and  abound, 

Hath  been  called  to  existence 

To  share  and  divide, 
By  Him  who  made  Julia 

And  all  things  beside. 

There  is  very  natural  feeling  in  the  verses  beg^nnixig — 

Another  sleepless  night; 
and  in 

Yes,  she  is  mine,  and  I  am  hers. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  objected  that  there  is  too  much  of  foreign  langfoages 
for  common  readers  introduced  into  the  dialogue  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
so  well  done,  and  so  naturally  fits  into  the  scenes  and  societyrepresdAtei^ 
that  we  are  sure  that  no  rea[ders  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  tiiose 
scenes  will  disapprove  of  it. 

In  the  appencuz  are  notices  of  some  pieces  of  scnlpture  AmbrcfSe  fe 
supposed  to  nave  execated;  some  of  which  are  so  happilj  imaginidd  that 
we  wish  some  artist  in  search  of  a  subject  wonld  choose  one  of  them  on 
which  to  exercise  his  talent.  Among  these  the  idea  for  a  statue  of 
Jephtha  seems  to  ns  so  good  that  we  must  extract  it : 

NO.  8.— OEPUTUA* 

A  Statue  of  almost  colossal  proportions.  A  warrior  of  the  grandest  Jewiib 
type,  hefcnlean  in  limb»  comnwnning  in  feature  and  diguity»  stand«  alom^  |)ut 


m amovifig  attitiide,  or  rather  as  one  transiixed  by  a  deadly  stroke  from  an 
uaseen  hand  ere  he  can  pause  from  his  weary  Baardi»  His  sword,  half-sheathed« 
js  by  his  side  ;  his  shield  is  cast  behind  hiiDy  with  a  wreath  of  victory  fiuiig 
on  it — a  prize  now  neglected,  for  his  eye  sees  afar  off  his  triumphant  daiighter 
(not  in  tbe  aeulpture)  with  her  joyous  maidens — and  he  has  remembered 
bU  vow! 

Many  readers  will  be  startled  at  reading  in  such  positive  terms  of 
operas  neyer  composed^  stataes  never  ezecuted,  and  pictures  never 
pünted;  but  the  ideas  are  so  good  and  well  imagined  that  they  make 
their  own  excuse.  Both  ^^Lamia"  and  *^  Christabelle,"  as  well  as  the 
present  work,  have  some  good  examples  of  this  bold  manner  of  giving 
liints,  we  hope  to  be  foüowed,  to  future  artists. 

The  style,  as  usual  in  the  works  of  our  authoress,  is  &ee  and  untainted 
väÜi  the  cant — ^we  will  not  call  it  the  slang — either  of  fashionable 
or  unfashionable  society:  the  moral  unexcept^onable,  as  the  story  is 
original. 

The  lesson  inculcated  is  that  of  perseverance  in  industry,  and  adhe- 
vence  to  principle  in  all  the  changes  of  life.  Ambrose,  who  lays  open 
his  whole  soul  to  the  reader,  may  now  and  then  appear  inconsistent  in 
his  thoughts — in  his  conduct  never.  That  honest  weakness,  which 
neither  foresees  evil  nor  guards  against  it,  is  but  too  compatible  with 
the  most  resolute  industry,  and  with  the  highest  moral  principle.  And 
on  these  grounds  we  ean  safely  recominend  ^^  Ambrose  Üie  Sculptor"  to 
our  readers. 

We  cannot  eonclude  without  warmly  approving  the  verses  beginning — 

I  stand  beside  a  nameless  'grave — 

A  nameless  grave ;  and  is  this  all 
Of  that  fair  girl,  that  blooming  bride, 

The  lovely  Image  to  recal  ? 

The  whole  poem  is  füll  of  pathos  and  deep  feeling. 


A  LION-STORY. 

The  name  of  Gerard — the  lion-hunter — ^is  a  honsehold  word  in  France. 
EQs  exploits  have  spread  &om  mouth  to  mouth  tili  his  name  is  as  familiär 
«itb  the  young  of  the  present  generation  as  Is  that  of  Duguesclin,  or  of 
Bayard  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  When  De  Saulcy  and 
bis  oompanions  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  saw,  or  fancied 
fliey  saw,  the  fbot-prints  of  a  Hon,  whereupon  the  leamed  archseologist 
Tery  wisely  remarks :  "  As  we  are  none  of  us  des  Gerard,  so  we  ardently 
hope  not  to  find  ourselves  nose  to  nose  with  the  proprietor  of  the  paws 
i|rmch  left  those  immense  marks."  Gerard  is,  indeed,  a  name  in  France 
before  which  that  of  all  other  hunters,  from  Nimrod  downwards,  fade 
away  into  utter  insignificance ;  and  before  which  those  of  our  lion-hunters 
of  tne  Cape,  tiger-shooters  of  Bengal,  and  elephant-destroyers  of  Ceylon, 
may  not  even  be  mentioned.  Yet,  like  all  men  of  true  courage  and 
worth,  G^rard  is  himself  a  modest  man,  and  he  teils  the  stofy  of  Ins 
exploiter  with  Singular  modesty  and  naivete.    We  could  prove  this  by 
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many  curious  extracts  from  hia  interestiDg  account  of  lion  and  othet 
huDtiog  in  Algeria,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  time  befng 
ifitJi  one  long  and  yery  stirring  lion-story: 

A  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  expeditionary  column  of  Elabylia,  in  th^ 
itionth  of  June,  1853,  I  left  Constantine  for  the  Auras  mountains,  haviog 
received  intelligence  that  an  old  lion  had  taken  up  bis  quarters  near  Kran« 
chala. 

The  Arabs,  wearied  with  the  losses  they  had  experienced,  had  assembled 
together  a  short  time  previously,  to  the  nuinber  of  two  or  three  hundred,  in^ 
tending  to  kill  it  or  drive  it  from  the  country. 

The  attack  began  at  the  first  break  of  day  ;  by  noon  five  hundred  shots  had 
been  fired ;  the  Arabs  had  carried  away  one  dead  and  six  wounded,  and  the 
lion  had  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle  I 

On  my  arrival  in  the  valley  of  Urtan,  the  18th  of  July,  I  received  a  deputap 
tion  from  each  of  the  duars  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  after  the  usual  com- 
plaints,  offered  a  general  gathering  in  arms.  Sidi  Ainar,  the  marabut  of  the 
place,  also  came,  and  brought  me  his  blessing. 

**'  If  it  pleases  God,"  he  said,  "  to  bless  your  arms,  in  a  few  days  our  wives 
find  children  will  come  here  under  this  tree  to  count  the  teeth  and  the  claw$ 
of  the  malefactor,  and  to  kiss  the  band  of  the  man  who  briugs  peace  into  t^ie 
mountain.** 

At  this  prediction  ofthe  marabufs  the  proposition  of  a  general  appeal  tö 
arms  feil  to  the  ground,  and  every  one  of  tliose  present  went  off  to  his  t^nt, 
satisfied  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  lion. 

If  I  had  believed  Sidi  Amar  I  need  not  have  quitted  the  place  where  I 
stood  ;  the  lion  would  have  come  there  to  meet  his  death. 

Whatever  might  be  my  confidence  in  his  prediction,  I  thought,  however,  thät 
the  application  of  the  proverb,  "  Help  yourself  and  Heaven  will  help  yoo," 
could  do  no  härm,  so  the  same  day  I  obtained  all  possible  information  upon 
the  habits  of  the  anima],  and  I  gave  instructions  to  my  huntsmen  for  the  day 
following. 

The  duty  these  men  had  to  perform  was  to  start  at  break  of  day,  each  in  the 
direction  appointed  to  bim,  to  search  for  traces  of  the  lion  upon  the  roads  that 
neighboured  his  haunt,  and  to  ascertain  by  which  he  went  out  and  by  which  h^^ 
had  returned  the  previous  night. 

The  next  day,  the  ]9th,  the  lion  having  taken  a  distant  trip  on  the  piain, 
and  the  huntsmen  finding  no  traces  of  his  having  returned  by  the  time  the  heiib 
efface  all  such  in  their  own  progress,  they  all  rallied  upon  the  lioness  and 
drove  her,  by  about  nine  o'clock,  into  a  wood  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent. 

The  same  day,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  had  taken  up  my  Station  at 
the  point  at  which  she  entered  the  wood ;  at  eight  o^clock  she  came  out  witfairi 
six  paces  of  me,  and  feil  at  the  third  ball. 

On  the  20th  the  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  for  mid-day  in  the  gärden 
of  Urtan,  for  anticipating  that  the  lion,  being  in  quest  of  his  mate,  wOoid  ^e 
tlie  hunters  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  I  fixed  the  time  two  hours  later  wan, 
asual.  ^  '' 

The  lion,  after  having  beat  the  pathways  and  explored  several  haunts,  kill^ 
a  mule  and  two  oxen  belonging  to  a  duar  on  the  mountain,  after  whicb  htj 
went  off  to  the  southward  along  the  crest  of  the  hüls.  Üis  last  feat  had  bee^ 
performed  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  where  we  had  assembled.  '^ 

I  got  on  horseback  at  four,  and  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  huntsmen 
had  given  up  the  traces.  After  having  sent  back  my  horse,  I  wait^d  tili  it  wiä 
night,  to  beat  the  road  the  lion  had  foUowed  the  previous  evening  in  takiiig  iä 
departure ;  about  eleven  o*clock,  not  having  met  bim,  and  hearing  the  Arabs  and 
dogs  of  the  duars  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  make  a  great  bois^'t 
tliought  that  the  animal  had  returned  by  another  road,  so  I  took  my  way  ,bkf;k 
tomy  tent.  '':  *  '' 

For  three  days  the  result  of  the  researches  made  weifö  tlie  saoiel'iHi^'tidb 
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^Opted  the  same  strategy  at  night,  and  in  consequence  long  marches  were 

iiaiäae'.btit  00  rencounters.  ^* 

^-l^b  24th,  an  Arab,  Hving  nine  or  ten  miles  south  of  my  eacampmMit,  vred 

sent  to  nie  by  bis  neighboiirs  to  saj  that  tbe  lion  had  takenr  up  bis  qimrtieri  in 

^,WOQd  call^d  Tafrant,  and  that  on  the  20tb  he  had  killed  eight  oxen. 

j^'^;I  Started  in  Company  with  this  man,  my  spahis  and  huntsmen,  leaving  my 

Ib^pts  at  Urtan,  and  onlv  taking  with  me  my  arms. 

"  I  passed  the  night  of  the  24th  and  25th  outside  of  the  bonndartes  of  the 

^uar.  which  the  lion  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  but  he  did  not  come. 

;^The  25th,  in  the  morning,  my  men  had  seen  the  lion  go  ont  of  the  wood, 
büt'häd  not  seen  him  return.  In  order  to  diminish  the  fatigue  of  the  hunts^ 
m^D»  and  make  their  task  one  of  greater  facility,  I  took  up  my  quarters,  on 
|n^  ^tb,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood. 

I  was  joined  the  same  day  by  M.  de  Rodenburgh,  a  Dutch  officer,  who,  after 
hü^ving  Seen  with  us  in  the  expedition  of  Kabylia,  was  desirous  of  experiencing 
SQuie  of  those  strong  emotions,  the  memory  of  which  remains  always,  and 
wläich  are  not  to  be  found  in  great  cities.  He  came  from  Urtan,  where  he 
Had  pitched  his  tent  by  the  side  of  mine  on  the  19th. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  lion  was  heard  roaringat  about  a  couple  of  miles 
Pl^tance  from  the  duar,  and  at  midnight  he  carried  offa  sheep  at  a  few  paces 
ffom  where  we  were.  The  26th,  at  break  of  day,  orders  were  transmitted  to 
dl  the  duars  to  let  neither  men  nor  beasts  go  out  before  the  huntsmen 
teturned,  so  thai  the  traces  of  the  lion  should  not  be  effaced  by  other  traces. 
V-The  same  day  Bil  Kassim  Bil  Yucat  made  the  following  report  to  me : 
'  '*'  I  took  up  the  lion's  traces  at  the  entrance  to  the  duar ;  I  found  the  skin  of 
^e.  sheep  that  he  ate  the  night  before  ;  I  foilowed  him  to  the  rivulet  where 
ne 'dran  k,  and  I  then  left  him  tobe  foilowed  out  byAmar  ban  Sl^ia,  tny 
^Ueague." 

:<  Amar  arrived  at  the  very  moment  that  his  friend  was  terminating  his  brief 
p^ital'  His  face  was  beaming,  every  one  feit  that  he  had  discovered  the  lion's 
de|i,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

^  As  he  traversed  the  crowd  of  Arabs  who  were  grouped  around  the  tent 
w^ch  they  had  set  up  for  our  accommodation,  they  interrogated  him  by  words 
fi^d  gestures,  and  even  pulled  at  the  skirts  of  his  burnus,  but  he  did  not 
^swer  them  ;  the  satisfaction  which  overflowed  in  his  face  alone  betrayed  the 
secret,  which  he  only  wished  to  confide  to  me. 

y^rl^nfortunate  man — so  proud  of  the  victory  wliich  he  had  prepared  for  us, 
knaä  little  anticipating  that  in  a  few  hours  tne  lion,  which  he  came  to  deliver 
^p  to  me,  would  only  perish  on  his  body,  after  having  torn  him  to  pieces ! 
"  This  was  the  report : 

, . "  I  found  that  the  lion  had  draiik  at  the  rivulet  of  Tafrant,  where  he  made 
a  brief  stay.  I  foilowed  his  traces  thence  across  a  burnt  wood  whicli  you  can 
see  from  liere,  and  in  which,  to  judge  by  the  marks  lie  made  in  several  trees 
yfljißn  sharpening  his  teeth,  and  by  the  traces  of  the  morning,  he  must  have 
re)baioed  all  night. 

"  On  leaving  the  burnt  wood,  the  animal  traversed  a  torrent  which  borders 
tne  wood  of  Tafrant  to  the  east,  and  into  which  he  went :  I  skirted  the  wood 
following  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  west,  the  current  of  the  stream,  and 
road  to  the  north  ;  the  animal  had  not  gone  out ;  I  returned  to  where  I 
^t  lost  hb  traces,  and  leaving  my  burnus  there,  I  penetrated  into  the  wood 
to  withtn  gunshot  of  his  haunt. 

.  "  The  men  who  accompanied  me  being  unwilling  to  go  any  further,  I  got 
l^^ick  without  making  any  noise,  feeling  convinced  that  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
white  rock,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Lion's  Rock" 

j.^^  The  haunt  of  the  animal  being  thus  determined,  it  only  remained  to  choose 
ftnpng  the  different  modes  of  attack  adopted  in  such  cases. 
,r.^e  first  consists  in  marching  openly  and  noisily  right  upon  his  haunt, 
which  induces  him  to  come  out  and  meet  his  assailants,  who  wait  for  him  in 
^  Adyaotageous  position.  ^ 
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Thetaeood  n  to  follow  hk  tnees  with  the  greatest  precaaüoD  andritfiCB, 
so  es  to  surprise  him  when  asleep.  The  third  conaisti  in  attimctiDg  him  fef 
mesoft-of  «  Uving  bait. 

TIm  d6tb^  at  seven  o^dock  in  the  erening,  I  started,  takhigurith  memy 
spahis  Hamida,  and  my  two  huntsmen  carrying  niy  arms  and  dragging  with 
them  a  goat.  At  half-past  seren  we  arrived  at  where  Aniar  bad  fonnd  drop- 
pingB,  the  sight  of  which  rejoiced  me  exceedingly.  It  was  easy  to  see  tfaat 
they  beloDged  to  a  great  old  lion,  or,  as  the  Araba  called  him,  my  friend  of 
Kran-chala. 

.  Hii  Jbainit  ifas  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  niountaiB»Jtiid  jnot 
abore  a  hundred  paces  from  theravine.  Upon  the  oppostte  slope,  and  npoa 
the  boiders  of  the  same  ravine,  I  fbiind  -a  glade  aboiit  ten  sqoare  yarda  in 
extent,  surrounded  by  large  trees,  and  distant  about  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
paces  from  the  stronghold  where  the  lion  reposed  hnnselL 

Whibt  one  of  my  men  was  tying  the  goat  to  the  root  of  a  tree  in  tbe  cemre 
of  the  open  space,  and  tiie  others  were  giving  me  my  arms,  the  animai  hinuelf 
oime  forth  and  k)oked  at  what  we  were  doing. 

I  hastened  to  take  up  a  Station  on  the  skirt  of  tlie  wood,  fiEicing  tbe  lion, 
and  fif  e  or  six  paces  from  the  goat,  which,  seeing  my  men  hurrying  away  ioto 
the  wood,  shrieked  out  histily,  and  made  the  most  extraordinary  efibrts  to  get 
ncar  me. 

The  lion  had  disappeared.  No  doubt  he  was  advancing  beneath  tbedark 
vanit  of  the  heavy  forest,  which  hid  him  from  my  view. 

l  had  just  cut  a  few  branches  off*  with  my  dagger  which  lay  in  tbe  way  of 
my  sight,  and  was  going  to  sit  down,  when  the  goat  suddenly  oeased  to  shriek, 
and  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb,  while  he  looked  one  moment  in  roy 
direction,  another  in  that  of  the  ravine^  whidi  meant  to  say, 

^^  The  lion  is  tliere,  I  smell  him,  lie  is  Coming ;  I  hear  him  ;  he  eones,  I 
See  him  !** 

Amd  so  it  was  in  reality ;  at  first  it  had  only  perceived  its  emanations ;  üben, 
wben  it  had  heard  its  footsteps,  its  ears  had  expressed  the  fistct  to  me  by  their 
qnick  convulsive  movements ;  lastly,  when  it  could  see  the  beast,  I  could  see 
italso. 

Tbe  lion  mounted  the  declivity  of  the  ravine  slowly,  and  then  stopped  on 
the  borders  of  the  glade  at  about  twelve  paces  from  me.  He  stood  rigbt 
opposite  to  me,  and  his  capacious  forehead  presented  a  splendid  mark.  Twioe 
I  iifted  np  my  rifle — twice  I  brought  it  to  bear  between  his  eyes — twice  my 
finger  pressed  the  trigger  gently,  but  the  gun  did  not  go  oöj  and  I  feita 
Strange  pleasure  in  the  self-imposed  snspense. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  that  I  had  not  met  with  so  great,  so  bandsome, 
and  so  majestic  a  Hon,  and  I  could  not  kill  him  without  examining  him  ac  my 
leisure. 

What  is  a  dead  lion  ?  What  is  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  coffin?  Beai^ 
without  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  ugliness. 

And  then  again,  if  it  is  true  that  to  live  is  to  feel,  when  and  where  conU  I 
find  emotions  sucii  as  I  then  experienced,  unless  it  were  on  such  another  reu- 
counter,  in  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour? 

The  noble  animai,  as  if  he  understood  my  thoughts,  luul  lain  down»  and 
after  having  crossed  his  enormous  paws,  he  iiad  quietly  laid  his  head  dowo 
upon  them  as  upon  a  pillow. 

Without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  goat,  which  was  paralysed  widi 
fear,  he  examined  me  with  considerable  interest,  sometimes  winking  hi&eyes, 
which  imparted  to  his  physiognomy  a  most  benign  aspect,  sometimes  opening 
them  to  twice  their  füll  size,  which  made  me  involuntarily  press  my  rifle.  He 
seemed  to  be  saying  to  himseif : 

*'  I  saw  just  now,  in  tliis  glade,  a  numher  of  men  and  a  goat ;  the  men^oK 
gone,  the  goat  remains  alone ;  1  come  and  I  find  near  it  anotber  man,  clotbed 
in  red  and  blue,  such  as  I  have  iiever  seen  before,  and  who,  instead  of  nniuing 
away  from  me,  looks  at  me  as  if  he  wished  to  speak  to  me.** 
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Tben  agaio  by  Starts,  and  as  the  shadows  of  eTeniog  kept  creeping  over 
the  wood,  he  seemed  to  add,  but  always  talkiog  to  hiooseUT: 

"  Tbe  hour  for  dinner  is  gettiug  near — which  shall  I  eat,  the  goat  or  tlie 
r«d  man  ?  The  sheep  of  yesterday  was  better  than  this  goat,  but  the  sheep  are 
fiir  oiSl  Red  men  are,  perhaps,  generally  teuder,  but  this  one  appears  to  me 
tpbetJbin.^' 

This  last  reflection  appeared  to  have  determined  his  choice,  for  he  rose  up 
wilh  a  decided  aspect,  and  took  tbree  paces  ia  advanee,  his  eyes  üxed  upon 
the  goat. 

.My  f  ifle  to  my  Shoulder,  and  my  fiager  on  the  trigger,  I  foUowed  every 
movement,  ready  to  fire  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should  pxesent 
itoetf.    Twice  he  crouched  like  a  cat,  as  if  about  to  spring  upon  the  bait. 

I  thought  tlmt  the  cord  which  held  the  goat  puzzled  bim,  and  I  feit  certain 
tbat  he  suspected  a  trick,  when  I  saw  bim  go  and  come  anxiously  up  and  down 
tbe  skirt  of  the  glade,  showing  me  his  teeth  when  be  stopped. 

The  game  was  becoming  too  serious ;  it  was  time  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
Tlsking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  turned  his  side  towards  me,  at  a 
diatance  of  twelve  paces,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  ravine,  I  Struck  bim  with  a 
first  ball,  right  in  the  Shoulder,  and  immediately  afterwards,  whilst  he  fwisted 
about,  roaring  with  pain,  hit  him  with  another  beneath  the  sboulder-blade. 

Pierced  through  and  through  by  these  two  balls  with  points  of  steel,  the 
animal  rolled  like  an  avalanche  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

Whilst  I  was  reioading  my  rifle,  my  men  had  run  up ;  I  went  with  them  to 
ibe  «pot  where  I  had  Struck  the  lion,  and  we  found,  amidst  a  mass  of  blood, 
tbe  marks  of  the  animal's  claws,  where  after  he  was  hit  he  had  tried  to  mouot 
the  declivity  of  the  ravine. 

My  men,  persuaded  tbat  the  lion  was  dead,  had  gone  to  the  heights  that 
nei^boured  the  glade  to  give  the  signal  for  other  men  to  come  and  help  to 
carry  it  away. 

i  Jkt  the  same  time  I  followed  the  blood  marks  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine  into 
which  the  lion  had  tumbled,  and«I  found  that  he  had  got  into  the  wood  at  a 
opol  where  it  was  particularly  dense,  indeed  almost  impenetrable. 

In  Order  to  know  at  once  what  I  had  to  expeet,  I  threw  a  stone  into  the 
Aicket ;  a  deep  guttural  moan,  with  an  alternate  expression  of  suffering  and 
of  tbreat,  a  moaning  which  smelt  of  death,  answered  meat  u  distance  of  about 
ipenty  paces. 

,.  This  moaning  filled  my  heart  with  apprebensions,  for  it  reminded  me  of  the 
lk>n  of  Mijaz  Amar,  which  six  years  ago,  under  analogous  circumstances, 
BMBtilated  under  my  eyes,  and  notwitlistanding  my  balls,  my  spahis  Rostam  and 
tmo.Arabs. 

On  my  knees,  on  the  border  of  the  thicket,  I  sought  in  vain  to  see  into  its 
depths ;  my  sight  could  not  penetrate  beyond  the  first  branches  reddened  by 
tbe  blood  of  tlie  lion. 

After  having  made  a  mark  to  recognise  the  spot  where  he  had  entered  the 
wood,  I  was  going  to  withdraw,  when  my  spahis,  my  two  huntsmen,  and  four 
▲cabscame  up. 

I  had  all  the  difiSculty  in  the  world  to  prevent  them  going  at  once  into  the 
tbicket,  where  they  insisted  that  the  lion  lay  dead. 

.  It  was  in  vain  tbat  I  told  them  I  knew  that  he  was  still  alive,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  see  him  tili  he  sprang  at  one  of  us,  and  that  there  would  cer* 
tainlv  be  a  death  if  we  went  at  that  hour  ;  whilst  I  could  answer  for  it  that  we 
afabuld  find  him  tbe  next  morning.  These  brave  men,  for  only  answer,  took  off 
tfaeirbumuses,  asking  me  to  sit  upon  them  tili  they  came  back. 
\  Two  minntes  more,  and  I  had  taken  off  such  portions  of  my  clothing  as 
niight  emharrass  me,  I  had  armed  Amar  ban  Sigha  with  my  Lepage  rifle,  Bil 
JKanajn  with  two  pistols,  and  my  spahis  with  a  rifle,  which  he  was  instructed  to 
kaep  loaded^  and  to  follow  me  step  by  step. 

.  After  having  recommended  my  men  to  keep  as  close  to  me  as  tlie  thickness 
of  the  Cover  would  permit,  I  went  in  with  them  and  M.  de  Rodenburgh,  who 
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had  come  up  and  would  not  remaio  behind,  notwithstanding  my  entreatietand 
asiurances  of  the  danger  he  was  about  to  run. 

After  b&f  ing  wäiked  abont  fifteen  paces,  following  the  traeki  of  the  blood» 
we  fouod  ounelves  in  a  glade,  where  all  such  traces  ceased.  Night  was  ooming- 
00 ;  it  was  already  diffieult  to  distingttish  anythtng,  and  our  search  became  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  in  a  few  minutes  all  would  be  enveloped  in 
darkoess. 

In  Order  that  we  might  lose  no  further  time,  every  one  set  to  work,  seeking 
in  ever^  direction  for  the  blood  of  the  animal  which  we  lost  in  that  particukr 
spoC,  without  at  the  same  time  any  one  actually  leaving  the  glade  to  penetMte 
into  the  Wood. 

Suddenlv  one  of  the  Arab's  guns  went  off  by  accident,  luckily  without  axkj 
one  being  hurt ;  but  the  lion  roared  at  a  few  paces  from  us,  and  all  noy  tuen 
gathered  around  me,  all  except  Amar  ban  Sigha,  who,  either  from  inexperiene» 
or  confidence  in  himself,  leant  with  liis  back  against  a  tree  at  a  distanee  of 
aboot  BIX  paces  from  us. 

-  Soatoely  had  the  lion  made  bis  appearance  ou  the  border  of  the  glade,  h» 
jaw8<expanded,  bis  niane  bristling,  than  eight  guns  went  off  at  onoe,  but  at 
hapbazard,  and  without  inflicting  on  him  the  slightest  injury. 

Before  the  smoke  of  all  this  powder,  so  uselessly  expended,  could  be  difld-' 
pitedy  and  in  much  less  time  than  I  take  to  write  it,  Amar  ban  Sigha,  who  also 
nad  fired  at  the  lion,  was  thrown  down,  bis  gun  broken  in  pieces,  bis  rigjht 
tbigh  and  leg  pounded,  or  rather  ground  down,  and  at  the  moment  when  I 
came  to  bis  help,  I  saw  that  his  head  was  in  the  lion's  month,  and  the  latttT 
looked  at  the  barreis  of  my  rifle  being  lowered  at  him,  merely  sweeping  bis 
mane  toand  fro,  but  without  loosing  the  victim  which  he  had  selected. 

Apprehensive  that  I  might  hit  the  head  of  the  man  by  firing  at  that  of  th«: 
animal,  I  aimed  directly  at  his  heart^  and  puUed  the  trigger. 

Amar  ban  Sigha,  disengaged  by  the  shot,  rolled  to  my  feet,  which  he  erasped 
with  such  tenacity  that  he  nearly  upset  me,  while  the  lion,  his  side  Teaning 
against  the  branches,  still  kept  his  footing. 

I  took  a  quiet  aim  at  his  temple,  and  pulled  at  the  second  barrel ;  this  time  ■ 
tbe  rifle  did  not  go  off. 

For  the  ürst  time  for  ten  lon^  years  my  rifle  missed  fire,  and  the  lion  was 
still  there,  upright  against  the  thicket,  which  he  tore  with  his  teeth  and  claws» 
roaring  and  twisting  himself  in  agonised  convulsions,  not  two  feet  distanee  from 
myself,  and  almost  upon  the  body  of  Amar  ban  Sigha,  who  shouted  Hke  a. 
demoniac. 

All  the  men  had  run  up,  some  wielding  their  yatagans,  others  holding  the 
butt-end  of  their  guns  up  in  the  air  by  the  barrel  end,  as  if  they  were  going  tö 
knock  the  lion's  brains  out 

Small  means,  poor  arms  against  an  animal  wbom  balls  will  not  kill  I 

My  first  movement  was  to  Stretch  out  my  band  to  my  spahis  Hamida  for 
my  other  gun.  His  face  contorted,  his  eyes  haggard,  trembhng  in  every  limfa^ 
he  could  only  say»-**  Empty !" 

My  second  rifle  was  unloaded !  The  rash  man  had  fired  with  the  othei!f 
and  left  us  at  the  lion's  mercy.  -'' 

Luckily  for  ns  he  feil  dead  at  this  very  moment  between  Amar  ban  Skfjttm 
and  M.  de  Rodenburgh,  who  arrived  through  the  thicket,  where  tbe  man  and 
the  lion  lay  side  by  side. 

Poor  Amar  ban  Sigha  lived  for  only  a  few  days :  not  only  were  hia 
leg  and  thigh  horribly  fractured,  but  the  flesh  was  literally  tom  in  shredft 
from  the  thigh  downwards,  and  when  carried  away  upon  an  extemponsed 
litter  made  of  g^s,  branches  of  trees,  and  bomuses,  he  shrieked  horribte 
As  to  the  Arabs,  they  shouted  and  yelled  on  their  noctumal  uMrof^ 
thinking  raore  of  the  death  of  the  lion  than  of  the  sufferings  of  tteir 
countryman.     These  tkingSf  they  said,  only  kappen  to  men  !  i^ 
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^'Sj^RmG-  had  succeeded  to  winter.  The  leafless  trees  and  hedge-rows 
w<^re  dothed  with  bud.  The  pastures  had  assuroed  the  fresbn'esä  and 
T^ure  peculiar  to  the  season.  The  snow  had  melted  upon  the  hilKtops, 
aBd  no  traces  of  it  were  to  be  seen.  The  birds  were  beginning  again  to 
ttme  their  vernal  lay — ^the  countryman  was  again  to  be  seen  in  the  £eld 
preparing  bis  ground  and  putting  in  the  seed — the  schoolboy  skipping 
aft*öss  the  green  sward  with  bat  and  ball — again  did  the  milkmaid,  pail 
in'  band,  trip  tbrough  the  fields  to  milk  her  cows,  which  onoe  more  had 
been  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  The  days  had  grown  longer,  and  every- 
iSi^^  seemed  to  wear  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  before. 

'^Tbe  Wallfords  had  looked  forward  to  this  season  with  a  certain  degree 
of  anxiety.  It  was  the  first  winter  they  had  passed  since  the  ^eath  of 
ISn  Wallford,  and  it  had  been  a  peculiarly  melaneholy  one  on  that  ac* 
cöokit.  The  visiting  and  festivity  which  had  been  common  to  other 
winters,  had  only  rendered  the  past  one  more  dreary  by  the  contrast. 
jSäides  that,  Mrs.  Wallford  had  been  frequently  unwell,  and  Dr.  Dawdle, 
aUhough  he  had  not  expressed  it,  seemed  to  entertain  some  donbts  as  to 
iTOjether  she  would  really  survive  the  spring.  The  dulness  of  the  winter 
Imd,  nevertheless,  been  considerably  dimimshed  by  the  frequent  society 
rf  Mr.  Crumbledust  and  Mr.  Merton.  The  latter  had  grsMiually  grown 
iDto  favour  both  with  Mrs.  Wallford  and  Kate,  and  every  day  that  passed 
&f^  ibeir  heads,  since  the  commencement  of  their  acquamtance,  had  only 
t&ided  to  increase  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  The  last  few 
i^löntbs  had,  perhaps,  been  the  happiest  that  Merton  had  ever  spent.  He 
Ead  had  more  leisure  to  devote  to  his  favourite  pursuit  than  before,  and 
bßtf des  that,  he  had  almost  every  night  had  an  opportunity  of  being  in 
tbe*oompany  of,  and  conversing  with,  Kate  Wallford. 

The  daily  insults  which  he  receive'd  from  Grub  ;  the  dry  and  wearisome 
details  of  the  office-duty  which  devolved  upon  bim ;  his  comparatively 
Miildless  condition  ;  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings  and  injuries; 
ffie  iever-recurring  visions  of  the  future — visions  of  neglect  and  poverty 
w<all  were  forgotten — all  disappeared  before  the  gloom-dispelling  eyes  of 
Kate  Waliford.  She  was  an  angel ;  she  had  been  seut  by  Heaven  to  be 
S'iekoe  to  him  in  his  difficulties ;  to  g^ard  him  from  temptation ;  to 
Mmtilate  him  to  exertion ;  to  be  a  compensation  for  all  tnat  he  had 
snffered.  She  would  overlook  his  personal  disadvantages — there  were 
«Hier  qualities  which  he  possessed  which  would  win  her  regard.  It  was 
m  diis  way  that  Merton  sometimes  debated  the  matter  in  bis  own  mind, 
iad  persuaded  himself  that  this  handsome  and  aooomplished  g^l  would 
iD^itaUy  consent,  at  some  future  time,  to  become  his  wife.  There  w^io^ 
fttoments^  however,  when  he  saw  things  in  a  different  light»— ^hen  hin 
iäfeciority,  his  poveity,  presented  themselves  to  him  in  all  their  deformity^ 
and  convinced  him  of  the  unsomidness  of  bis  previous  reasoning^ 
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It  was  not  long  (for  women  are  slirewd  and  penetrating  in  these 
matters)  before  Kate  discovered  the  secret  which  Morton  had  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  conceal.  There  are  few  woraen  who,  on  making  such  a  dis- 
covery,  are  actuated  by  feelings  of  anger.  However  unworthy  the 
importunate  lover  niay  be,  he  has,  nevertheless,  paid  the  highest  com- 
pliraent  in  his  power  to  the  woman  he  loves — he  has  psdd  a  tribute  to 
her  charms  and  her  influence  which  she  can  neither  despise  nor 
contemn. 

I  do  not  wish  to  aseribe  to  Kate  Wallfoird  greater  virtues  thaa  were 
ever  before  possessed  by  any  member  of  her  sex.  She  was  indeed  a 
woman  placed  in  a  delicate  and  difficult  position,  and  if,  for  a  xaomcaul^ 
she  did  manifest  a  degree  of  weakness,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  froia 
the  circumstances  which  occaaoned  it. 

When  she  discovered  that  she  had  won  the  affectioos  of  Merion,  abd 
eertainly,  to  eome  extent,  rejoiced  in  tbe  conquest  she  had  made,  aaad  feit 
flattered  at  the  success  whioh  her  great  personal  attractiohs  had  ac^e¥e<JL 
The  feeling,  however,  was  ose  of  short  duration — it  was  qmddy  £aUow6d 
by  regret  for  the  attachment  which  unconscionsly»  and  without  any  efibtt 
upon  her  part,  she  had  been  the  uMans  of  inspiring.  Sbe  had  efvery 
lespect  for  Merton  ;  she  admired  his  ability  and  tbe  fine  qualities  of  hoavt 
which  he  possessed ;  she  rejoiced  that  he  was  the  friend  and  xKimpimioft 
of  her  brotbeCy  bat  it  was  impossible  that  a  doser  relationship  shoukL 
subsist  between  them.  Day  affcer  day  and  she  ezpeeted  he  would  xaak» 
some  explanation,  and  thus  afford  her  an  opportimity  of  expressuig  her 
own  sentiments  and  relieving  him  from  all  further  snispeiise.  Weekl^ 
however,  passed  away,  and  no  und&rstanding  had  been  oome  to.  If 
Merton  had  had  any  penetration,  he  miglit  have  seen  how  hopelase  m9M 
bis  case. 

When  she  directed  her  conversation  to  Imn,  when  she  sat  beside-  hm 
at  table,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  describe  the  joy  that  «gitated  bis 
bosom.  His  happiness  was  too  great  for  conception — it  wa9  greater  than 
in  bis  wildest  fancy  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

This,  however,  on  her  part  was  all  done  innooently ;  she  had  no  idaa 
that  her  natural  kindness  of  heart  and  a£GEd)ility  wouJd  have  givea  lioe 
to  so  many  misconceptions  and  so  much  bitter  disappointment. 

This  uncertainty,  at  length,  detenftined  him  to  seek  an  explanation. 
He  called  one  moming  for  the  express  purpose.  He  was  nervous  anA 
pale.  He  knew  what  there  was  at  stake.  He  knew  how  importaot  ^ 
bis  own  happiüess  was  the  answer  that  bis  declaration  might  eall  forth. 
Kate  was  done ;  Mrs.  Wallford  and  Fred  had  gone  out  upon  business. 
The  circumstances  could  soarcely  have  been  more  fbrtunate;  he  had 
aever  before  he&OL  alone  with  Kate — her  mother,  or  brother,  or  9om» 
fiiend  had  always  been  in  the  room.  What  varied  feelings  fiUed  his 
bosom :  he  was  glad  and  miserable  at  the  same  time.  He  had  QOfDv 
before  seen  Kate  to  such  advantage.  She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  hnt 
esrerything  she  wore  became  her  admirably. 

^*  I  am  ^Mi.  you  have  come,  Mr.  Merton,"  she  said ;  ''  bodi  mamma 
and  Fred  are  out,  and  I  was  beginning  to  find  myself  vetry  dulL" 
^1  "*'  Tbey  will  return  soon,  I  hope?*'  said  Merton,  hesitafdagly. 

**  I  evpect  almost  immediately." 
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**  And  pray,  why  were  you  beginning  to  be  dull  ?"  inquired  Merton. 
"  Have  you  not  music  to  beguile  the  time  ?" 

"  I  nerer  play  for  my  own  gratification." 

"  Oh !  but  if  you  can  afford  so  much  gratification  to  others,  it's  only 
Ptasoniable  to  suppose  that,  when  alone,  you  will  be  able  at  least  to  affora 
fiome  amusement  to  yoursel£" 

"  I  like  rather  to  hear  others  play  than  m3rself,"  Kate  replied. 

*'  But  I  am  sure  the  exercise  of  your  slall  must  afford  you  infinite 
delight.» 

^  Myfikül  is  of  so  humble  a  charaoter  that  it  by  no  means  causes  me 
to  be  enamoured  of  it." 
.  *'  You  aire  very  modest,  Miss  Wallford." 

''  Not  moiB  so,  I  thtnk,  l^an  is  i^cessary." 

"  That  is  a  matter  lof  opinion." 

**  I  think  it  is  time  to  change  the  subject,"  said  Kate,  ^'  for  I  am  soR 
it's  but  an  indifferent  one  we  have  been  discussing.'' 

^  MiaS)  Wallford's  abilities  are  not  of  so  ordinary  a  deseription  that  they 
Aonld  be  €o  soon  di^osed  of." 

*'  HoweTBr,  teil  me  wliat  you  are  busy  witli— what  you  are.  paintiir^." 

''  I  am  bnsy  with  nothing  just  now.  I  wiah  to  begin  a  portrait,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  lady  will  consent  to  sit." 

**  Im  fihe  handsome  ?" 

^^  Sbe  IS  Tery  handsome." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse  you." 

<^  Will  yoa  guarantee  me  that  she  wiU  nof  refuse?" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  temper." 

*^  It  ig  like  your  own." 

"  Then  I  predict  your  sticeess.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  so» 
läkQ  portrait  when  it  is  finished." 

'^  For  the  pleasure  which  you  have  conferred  upon  the  painter  by  «e 
frequently  suffering  him  to  be  in  the  Company  of  and  converse  with  the 
original,  the  portrait  shall  be  presented  to  you  as  an  inadequate  mark 
of  hk  gratitude." 

"  You  talk  in  riddles,  Mr.  Morton.     I  do  not  understand  you." 

^'  I  need  not  be  more  explicit.     The  lady  I  referred  to  is  yoursel£" 

The  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  rar,  when  Mrs.  Wallford  and 
■Fotd  entered  the  room.     The  eoknrcissemeni  was,  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
portponed. 


XXII. 

THE  FBENCH  LESSON. 

BoTH  Morton  and  Kate  were  a  little  disconoerted  by  the  entraneo  «f 
JlfBB.  Wallford  and  Fred.  The  latter,  however,  almost  immediately  '£»* 
pelled  the  embarrassment,  by  saying : 

^I  am  glad,  Merton,  you  are  here.  I  wish  you  to  accompany  meto- 
night  to  my  maitre  frangais :  he  is  quite  an  original,  and  you  wililie 
deli^^ted  with  him." 

*'Now  I  don-t  consider  it  fair,  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Wallford,  "to  dtaw 
Mr.  Merton  away  m  this  mannflr." 
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Merton  was  selfish  enough  to  wish  tö  remain  where  he  was^  bat  as 
Fred  faad  tnvited  him  to  accompany  him,  he  could  not  well  refkse.  '' 

"  We  shall  not  be  long,  mother — ^not  more  than  an  hour,"  Fred  nätif 
in  reply  to  hu  mother's  objection.  '■ 

An  hour,  howerer,  was  either  an  age  or  a  minute  to  poor  Mertotf/ 
It  was  an  age  when  be  was  absent  from  Kate  Wallford — ^it  was  a  mUitot^ 
when  he  was  in  her  presence. 

'*  Well,  mj  dear,  but  it  will  be  yery  uninteresting  to  Mr.  Merton  ti^ 
be  obliged  to  listen  to  your  French  master*s  instruction." 

"  I  expect  not.  I  expect  he  will  be  greatly  amused.  AÜons^  ftam 
ami — allons" 

Seeing  that  Fred  was  so  pressing,  Merton  at  once  eonsented,  saying : 

^'I  have  certainly  frequently  heard  you  speak  of  M.  Bonbon,  and  I 
confess  that  the  ludicrous  Statements  you  have  made  to  me  have  some* 
what  raised  my  euriosity  to  behold  the  man." 

"  ^h  bien — eh  bien.     Notes  reviendrons  btentdt"  said  Fred. 

"  Au  revoir"  said  Mrs.  Wallford,  as  Merton  and  Fred  took  their  leave. 

"  You  will  say,  Merton,"  said  Fred,  as  they  hurried  along  the  street^ 
^^  that  Bonbon  is  the  most  singular  man  you  have  been  introdueed  to.** 

'^I  have  formed  great  expectations  from  what  you  have  told  me 
respecting  hun." 

After  Walking  about  ten  minutes,  they  entered  a  somewhat  mean  and 
narrow  street.  They  proceeded  about  half-way  down  it,  and  then  kneoked' 
at  a  green  painted  door,  upon  which  was  fixed  an  ill-cleaned  brass  plate^i 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  —  *^Mon,  Bonbon^  Ptofsssrnnr  dB^ 
Lanaues/' 

The  summons  was  answered  by  a  somewhat  dirty  and  slattemly  woman^ 
of  very  sallow  complexion,  and  who  carried  in  her  band  a  greasy  chamber<*^ 
candlestick,  in  which  was  stuck  about  the  half  of  a  mould  candle.  This^ 
was  Madame  Bonbon,  who  not  understanding  Englisb,  Fred  spoke  to  her^ 
in  French, 

^^  Monsieur^  est'il  chez  luif^^  he  inquired. 

"  Oui — certainement,      Entrez — entrez,  Messieurs,  ^ü  vous  plaUJ* 

They  were  shown  into  a  small  sitting-room. 

^*  Asseyez'vous^  Messieurs."  And  Madame  Bonbon  hastend  to  com- 
municate  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  to  her  husband. 

The  room  presented  a  somewhat  novel  appearance.  Two  or  iSitee 
foils  were  suspended  from  the  wall  on  one  side,  and  on  another  were 
hung  pictures  of  some  of  the  favourite  French  ballet-dancers  of  the 
day.  The  other  walls  were  decorated  with  a  few  French  prints  of  an 
inferior  description.  On  a  couch  lay  an  old  guitar  with  the  strings 
broken,  and  a  few  sheets  of  music ;  and  on  a  small  table  in  a  comer  of 
the  room  were  placed  a  violin  and  bow.  A  few  books  were  laid  upon  a ' 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  They  consisted  of  '^  Le  Diahle 
Boiteuxy"  and  some  of  the  novels  of  Paul  de  A!ock  and  De  Balzac.  ' 

'^Does  Bonbon  subsist  eutirely  by  teaching  languages?"  inquired 
Merton.  -^ 

**  No,"  said  Fred.  "  He  has  a  pupil  or  two  in  fencing  and  music, 
but  he  makes  no  effort  to  extend  hts  connexions  in  that  way,  but  dependi 
ehiefly  upon  the  income  he  derives  from  giving  instruction  in  Freuen  and 
Itdnn." 


'•'..■f 
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: /'^ HftS^lie  many  pupils  in  those  languages P" 

''  Ye3|  I  believe  a  large  number,"  replied  Fred.  "  Besides,  he  visita  n 
tlMloJbeii  <)f  schools  in  the  neighbourhood/' 

A  light  Step  was  now  heard  in  the  passage,  and  somebody  noir 
H^istiidg-— now  singing  a  little  French  ditty,  and  ia  a  few  miaute«  the 
ijpOiOidoor  was  thrown  open,  and  M.  Bonbon  preseated  himself. 

"  Ah,  mon  eher  ami,  Monsieur  Wallford,  comment  vous  partez-vous  t 
Jfß  9uia  Inen  aise  de  vous  voir,  How  dy'e  do,  eh  ?  I  hope  you  are  ver 
well.  I'm  glad  to  see  you."  And  M.  Bonbon  shook  Fred  heartily  by 
the.  band. 

Bonbon  usually  addressed  his  pupils  in  French,  and  afterwards  repeated 
to  ^em  the  same  meaning  in  English.  Thus  in  talking  to  them  he 
was  making  them  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  language  they 
were  studying. 

"  This  is  a  friend  of  mine,  M.  Bonbon,"  said  Fred — "  Mr.  Merton.  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  here  to-night." 
/  '^  Oh!  indeed.  How  dye  do,  sarep  I  shall  be  vera  proud  to  make 
]^9ur  acquaintance.  Any  friend  of  Mr.  Wallford  will  be  most  welcome 
to  my  heart"  And  M.  Bonbon  placed  his  band  upon  the  side  of  his 
lüpflom  in  which  that  sensitive  part  of  our  System  is  placed. 

Bonbon  was  a  little  thin  man,  about  five  feet  four.  His  features  were 
siiarp,  and  resembled  in  a  great  measm'e  those  of  the  Italian.  His  eyes 
^l^e  quick  and  animated,  and  indicative  of  a  happy  and  humoroua  ms* 
Position.  He  was  dressed  in  a  parti-coloured  dressing'^gown,  very  dirty 
SHld  shabby  from  constant  wearing.  It  was  fastened  round  his  waist  by  a 
thick  red  cord,  which  tied  in  front,  and  from  which  depended  two  large 
tftsaels.  His  feet  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  red  morocco  slippers,  which 
w^d  down  at  the  heel,  and  exposed  a  pair  of  dirty  stockings,  which  had 
aüoa  been  white»  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  kind  of  Turkish  cap  of  black . 
T^i^t,  from  one  side  of  which  hung  a  golden  lace  tasseL 

"  Quelles  nouvelles  avez  vous,   eh,   Monsieur  T*  inquired  Bonbon. 
«  What  news,  eh  ?" 
'\^*Mien  du  tout,*'  said  Fred. 

**  Parbleu,  rien  du  toutP 
«r" iVb«,  Monsieur'' 

"  Avez'vousfaü  un  theme ?     Have  you  wrote  de  exercise,  eh?** 
s^**  Ottiy  Monsieur,'*  said  Fred,  drawing  a  small  book  from  his  pocket. 
e*'^  fTres-bien,"  said  the  little  Frenchman.     "  Vbilä  des  livres,"  he  con- 
tinued,  addressing  Merton.     <*  There  are  books  on  de  table.     LüeZ'VOtis 
lejrangais  T' 
&i*^  Oui,  unpeu,"  replied  Merton. 

^^iCes  Uvres  ne  sontpas  difficiles,"  said  Bonbon,  '^de  books  are  not 
difficult." 

^^y^.T^es-bien — tres-bten,"  said    Bonbon,  after  he  had  examined  the 
exercise. 

l  "  I  have  prepared  little  translation,"  said  Fred.   "  I  have  been  so  much 
engaged  that  I  have  had  little  time." 
^-.^}J*arlezfran^ais,  Monsieur.     Dites  le  moi  en  frangais" 
"^Iff  Jene  lepaade pas  assez  bien'* 

M\Qui'^ceriainement,"  replied  Bonbon.     *'Dat  is  de  wajr  to  make 
you  speak  de  languish  ;  nothing  but  practice,  Monsieur,  will  do  11^7?; 
nothing  eise." 
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'<  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Fred ;  '^  bat  jou  must  censiAer  diat  I  have 
scaccely  studied  the  lauguage  twelve  months  yet." 

^^  CTest  vraif  mais  vous  devriez  parier  en  toute  oceasisn*     Yoa  moA 
E^peak  whenever  yoa  can." 

*^  No  doabt  it  is  an  excellent  plan." 

'<  On  ne  peut  pcbs  trap  parier.     Lisom — lUons^^  said  the  yvnmma 
UtÜe  FrenohmaD. 

Having  read  the  greater  portion  of  an  act  from  one  of  RacineVinv 
gedies,  Fred  roee  from  the  chair  to  depart. 

"  I  hope  we  have  uot  tired  you,  Merton  ?"  said  Fred. 

*^  Oh !  no — not  in  the  least.'* 

*'  Yoa  are  vera  patient,  sare — ^vera  good^natored,  eh  ? — thst's  it,"  ssak 
Bonbon. 

'^I  have,  I  believe,  no  greater  claims  to  those  excellent  properties 
than  many  other  persons." 

^^  Ha,  na,  vera  few  of  us  have  diem  in  grand  abondaaiKe.'' 

'^  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion." 

"  C'est  vrai — n^est  cepas,  Monsieur  Wallford  ?" 

•'*  Outj  Monsieur.'* 

"  I  shall  see  yoa  again  on  Thorsday  night,  Mr.  Wallford,  eh  ?** 

*^  Yes.   Bon^oiTy  bon^sotry*  said  Fred,  as  he  took  leave  of  M.  Boabbn. 

*'  Bon-soir,  Messieurs." 

*'  Well,  what  do  do  yoa  think  of  him,  Merton,  eh  7** 

*^  He  is  like  all  his  countrymen — very  vivacioos  and  very  amasing.''  " 

"  He  is  not  so  merry  to-night  as  usual,"  said  Fred.    ^  I  have  seen  hm 
skip  about  like  a  dancing-girl." 

*^  We  mast  part  here,"  said  Merton,  when  they  aomved  at  the  eiMkw 
the  Street.  ^ 

**  Oh !  nonsense,  you  most  go  and  have  sooie  snpper  with  as." 

^*  I  did  intend  retaming  with  yoa,  bat  it  is  too  late.     I  did  not  tfaiok 
your  lesson  woald  have  occapied  you  so  long." 

"  It  is  not  late;  it  is  scarcely  ten  o'clock." 

**  You  must  excuse  me  to-night." 

Finding  that  Merton  was  determined,  Fred  pressed  him  no  forther. 
They  separated.  Fred  hastened  to  rejoin  his  family,  and  bis  firiend  to 
think  over  in  solitade  every  portion  of  the  eonversation  that  he  had  hud 
with  Kate  Wallford.  He  was  delighted  with  her  £rankness  and  affidiiUty, 
and  he  was  more  than  ever  buoyed  np  with  the  hope  of  a  saccessfbl  issae 
to  his  sait.  What  had  added  to  his  pleasure  as  mach  as  anything,  was 
the  fact  that  she  had  consented  to  sit  to  him  for  her  portrait.  He  soagbt 
out  the  canvas  that  night,  and  then  retired  to  rest,  bat  sleep  ibrsook  his 
eyes,  and  he  could  ouly  think  upon  one  subject. 

xxin. 

ii 

MB.  UOSNCASTLb's  NEW  BBSIDBNCE. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  revert  to  Homcastle.  He  had  promiseS 
to  return  on  the  fbllowing  moming,  bat  to  the  great  sarprise  of  Mrs. 
Wallford  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  either  on  that  or  Üie  follownig 
day.  His  well-known  punctuaHty  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing  ibe 
sarprise  at  his  absence.  The  departare  of  a  person  whose  manners  w«r^ 
so  repulsive,  and  who  had  used  every  opportanity  to  render  hitDirif'  mt 
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^Bagreeable  as  possible,  could  scarcelj  have  awakened  much  regret.  In- 
deed,  if  Mrs.  Wallford  had  been  assared  of  bis  personal  safety,  she  wwdd 
ttA»  faave  rejoiced  at  tbe  circnmstaDce  than  otnerwise.  Actuated  by  tbe 
most  praiseworthy  motives,  this  lady  had  made  various  inquiries  Cancern* 
ing  bim,  bot  nobody  appeared  to  be  able  to  gire  her  any  information.  The 
persona  who  were  acquamted  with  bis  disappearanee  seemed  to  manifest 
Meh  mdi£Ference  as  to  bis  fate,  that  it  was  eyident  his  absence  was  no 
great  loss  to  society.  By  some  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  Tnnr- 
dered,  by  others  that  he  had  taken  to  fiight»  Contrary  to  all  expectation, 
Cd  tfae  moming  of  tbe  third  day  he  letumed.  He  looked  at  onee  pale 
and  haggard,  and  something  appeared  to  have  oecurred  which  had  made 
deep  inipression  upon'bis  mind. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Homcastle,  is  that  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wallford. 

**  Yes,  it's  me,"  answered  tbe  old  man. 

**  We  had  almost  given  you  up  for  lost,"  she  added» 

"  And  hoped  that  it  might  be  so,"  added  tbe  old  man,  querulousiy. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  we  have  more  charity,"  was  tbe  reply. 

'*  Bah— charity !  It's  a  word  that  constantly  nses  to  the  lips  but  neter 
«ttters  the  heart.     There  is  no  charity,  madam,  amongst  mankind." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  your  words  should  be  true." 
.-■'^  They  «re  true.     I  have  ezperienced  the  trath  of  them  a  hundred — a 
dumsamd  times." 

'^  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  been  aceustomed  to  delil  with  the  worst 
flpochnens  of  mankind  since  you  have  formed  so  unjost  and  so  wicked  a 
oniolusioii  as  to  the  whole." 

^*  I  have  closely  studied  them,  and  always  found  them  the  same-^vain, 
fljlfinb,  and  dishonourable.  I  have  foond  them  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
niBalth^-^eager  in  the  parsuit  of  titles  and  bonowrs.  I  have  found  them 
ready  to  sacrifice  any  friendship,  any  principle^  for  the  attainment  of 
thebobject.  No,  madam,  my  conclusion  has  neither  been  formed  hastily 
imr  unjustly." 

^^  It  18  useless  my  attempting  to  combat  your  prejudices.  I  see  they 
mtt  fixed  and  not  to  be  uprooted." 

«^f  I  am  g^ad  you  are  so  sensible.  I  hope  nobody  has  been  in  my  room 
i»iny  absenoe." 

'  "  Sir,  do  you  suppose  that  any  of  my  family  would  take  advantage  of 
ymn  a^nce,  and  force  an  entrance  intö  your  ehamber  P  You  locked  the 
door." 

'  .**  I  did.  I  tiiought,  however,  as  you  had  nearly  given  me  up  for  lost, 
tlmt  you  might  have  acted  upon  that  impresdon." 

'*^  You  will  find  you  have  been  mistaken." 
.   "  I  shall  see  presently."     And  he  proceeded  to  his  room. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  everything  was  in  the  room  as  he  had  left  it. 
He  was  rejoiced  to  find  it  so,  for  it  was  certainly  contrary  to  his  ezpectation. 
He  drew  bis  box  from  under  his  bed,  and  having  opened  it,  pulled  from 
his  bosom  three  bags  of  gold,  which  on  the  night  of  his  departure  to  the 
Old  Hall  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  canry  with  him,  lest  any  attempt 
should  be  made  in  bis  absence  to  plunder  him.  He  counted  the  money 
md  then  placed  it  in  the  box,  which  he  pushed  into  its  old  place.  He 
ooked  into  his  closet  to  see  if  there  was  any  food  lefib.  He  found  f wo  or 
hxße  dry  cmsts  of  bread,  which  he  attempted  to  eat>  but  they  w«re  too 
iiurd  £dr  his  teeth. 
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^^  Thej  must  not  be  wasted/'  he  muttered  to  himself.     *'  No,  no,  Aey 
will  steep." 
He  äesotfiided  the  stan«,  and  knocked  at  thie  door  of  M».  Wallfixrd's 

dttlDg-room. 

''  Have  you  ä  little  old  milk  ?*'  he  inquired  when  she  cäine  to  him. 

<(  I  dare  say  I  have;  bat  1  will  give  voa  some  new." 

'^  The  old  is  good  enough — ^it  will  be  eheaper.  Pour  out  a  ha'portli 
into  this  pot,  if  you  please."  .  > 

••"  **  I  will  give  you  fiK>me  new,  and  charge  you  nothing  for  it»'*  •?'> 

'  ^'  The  old  will  do  as  well.     The  times  are  very,  very  bad,  andüoe 
must  be  careful." 

When  Mrs.  Wallford  handed  him  the  milk,  he  said : 

**  There  is  the  ha'penny." 

"  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  it" 

^^Well,  well,  he  said,  '^the  nezt  milk  I  buy  I  will  pay  y<Mi  a 
penny." 

He  retumed  to  bis  room,  and  put  the  crusts  of  bread  amongat-tke 
milk  to  steep.  When  they  did  become  soft,  he  took  them  out  iuid"aite 
them  with  a  hearty  relish.  Having  examined  the  room  carefully,  he^oiBL- 
dressed  and  retirea  to  rest.  -V 

About  this  time  the  gentkman  who  was  the  owner  of  tlie  Old' Hall 
and  the  estate  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Mar- 
timers,  had  publicly  intimated  bis  intention  of  disiposinfl^  ofithera^l^Y 
atiction.  The  character  of  the  Hall  shortly  after  he  had  puzeba9iri% 
became  so  bad  that  bis  family  had  refused  to  live  in  it.  Witlaa  tbe'UM 
few  months,  however,  it  had  g^wn  infinitely  worse,  and  there  wis  no 
great  probability  that  any  person  would  ever  consent  to  Hve  in  it  Jttttn. 
it  was  therefbre  announeed  that  on  a  certain  day  the  ettate  woQvAe 
90ld  by  public  auction  in  London.  •   i  i  \)ini 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  event  took  place^  HomeMÜe  infnÄiM 
Hrs.  Wallfbrd  that  he  had  business  which  would  again  compel  fasm^Ao 
abeent  himself  for  a  few  days.     He  also  intimated  that  he  lumed  ^a-'Us 
retum  to  be  able  to  provide  himself  with  other  aceommodatioii« -•.^Q^      _ 
was  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  announcement,  and  Mm.  rWdliqfd.^B 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  of  bis  final  removal  witk  ihe 
eamest  solicitude.  •  «»'^ 

The  estate  was  submitted  for  sale,  and  a  pnrchaser  found.   *  The 
that  it  had  changed  hands  quickly  reached  Morlington,  and  eveiylNli; 
was  amdous  to  know  the  name  and  character  of  the  gentleman  who  -J  ' 
become  its  owner.     Neither,  however,  transpired ;  and  the  cnly  ane 
to  endless  inquiries  was,  that  the  purchaser  was  an  cid  gentmaah'äa^^' 
very  wealthy.  -    ,     — 

A  few  days  after  the  sale  of  the  property,  Homcastle  refenmed« 
oalled  Mrs.  Wallford  into  bis  room,  and  seid,  '^ 

'^  I  shall  leave  you  a  week  to-day,  madam."  '  •'-» 

"  Oh,  very  weU,"  she  said. 

'*  I  dare  say  von  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  me.^  '■* 

'*  I  do  not  thmk  we  suit  each  other  veiy  welL''  ''■  i 

**  IVrhaps  not,''  said  the  old  man — "  perhaps  not''  i#» 

"  l>o  you  leave  the  neighbouihood?"  she  inquired.  />* 

^'  No,  mudam ;  hencefbrth  the  Old  HalL  wiU  be  my  mUeuoeJ'.  ^  r  4 
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No.  IV. — ^The  Workino  Man's  Enjoyment. 

BT  E.   P.  ROWSELL,   BSQ. 

It  is  a  great  and  glorious  circumstance,  caloula^  to  make.  cur  beart 
warm  and  glow  with  gratitude  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  gppd,  that 
«petiin  the  lowliest  condition  of  life  there  is  not  simply  contentment,  bat 
even  enjojment. 

It  is  a  winter  af);ernoon,  and  I  Sit  by  my  fireside.     I  loll  back  in  niy 

large  easy-chair,  and  repose  my  feet  comfortably  in  flront  of  tbe  fire^  on 

ti  well-stuffed  cushion.     Presently  I  take  the  pdser,  and  remorselessly 

hfltter  the  coals  until  the  huge  lumps  all  emit  a  sheet  of  flame,  and 

there  is  a  fierce  roaring  up  the  chimney.     I  cast  my  eyes  round  the 

.  ioom.     They  tum  from  a  rieh  carpet  to  a  handsome  sideboard ;  from 

.  «aluable  pictures  to  glistening  mirrors;  and  finally  they  rest  upon  tbe 

4Able,  on  which  Stands  a  decanter  fiUed  with  fine  old  port  wine,  and  a 

gltss  of  ample  dimensions.     I  take  the  decanter  aod  trans£er  spme  of  its 

ii^Mitents  to  my  glass,  and  sip  three  or  four  times  with  a  very  satisfied 

Ctfcmtenance.     Suddenly  a  noise  attracts  me ;  it  is  rain  beating  against 

^^ht.windows.     I  gaze  listlessly  at  it  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  l  finish  my 

^«fitti  glass  of  wine,  and  sinking  back  again  in  my  chair,  I  murmur 

!;¥: What  a  wretched  aftemoon  to  be  sure — thankful  I  am  not  out  in  it." 

■ :    Now,  reader,  invest  me  for  a  few  moments  with  extraordinary  power 

,  of  vidon,  and  let  my  eye  penetrate  a  number  of  intervening  houses  and 

::Jntäding^y  and  rest  upon  a  faraily  composed  of  a  poor  artisan,  bis  wife 

«nd  three  children,  seated  at  a   meal  which  they  call  **  tea,"  in  the 

;  ^linog  "  room  of  their  miserable  dwelling-house  in  Yulture-court.    The 

onum  is  thin  and  pale,  the  woman  is  sickly,  and  the  children  would  eri- 

i,  dentlj  be  the  better  for  purer  air  and  ampler  diet.     The  rain  beats 

i:4lgiunst  the  Windows  here,  and  some  of  it  finds  its  way  in,  together  with 

}>Mrt8  of  wind,  which  make  the  little  muslin  curtain  wave  about  like  a 

\m9^»  'I  Said  the  party  were  at  *'tea;"  let  me  look  at  the  tea-table,  and 

«xamine  certain  articles  I  perceive  thereon.     There  is  a  loaf  of  bread 

^jnany  days  old,  and  such  a  tiny  pat  of  yellow  butter,  the  very  sight 

V  kuring  me  a  cold  shudder.     Then  I  see  a  little  black  teapot  containing  a 

i '«quid,  which,  to  call  ^^tea,"  would  be  a  disgraceful  llbel  upon  that  (to 

T.«i9)  delightful  drink.     All,  all,  is  very  dreary  and  very  wretched.     How 

l4iiiUy  how  very  miserable,  how  dispirited  these  people  must  be.     So  poor 

,  —some  of  them  ill,  with  nothing  approaching  to  the  name  of  a  comfort 

i  vrix>ut  them — with  many  evils  now,  and  I  fear  I  must  say,  the  probability 

of  worse  in  störe ;  why  they  must  be,  beyond  description,  cast  down, 

and  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  can  be  in  any  of  their  hearts. 

Dear  me,  how  we  miscalculate !  Under  all  these  drawbacks  and  dis- 
«dvantages,  with  all  these  circumstances  favourable  to  gloom  and  de- 
pression,  this  party  is  positively,  unequivocally,  downright  merry.  Mirth 
and  enjoyment  actually  prevail.  The  sickly  wife  is — yes  she  is — laugh- 
ing ;  and  the  chubby  boy  who  has  just  finished  bis  scanty  allowance  of 
bread,  over  which  a  knife  with  some  butter  upon  it  has  been  simply 
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waved  like  a  magic  wand,  while  hungiy  still,  in  addition  to  being  cold 
and  wet  (having  been  out  for  hours  in  the  rain,  delivering  newspapers), 
is  laughing  too,  while  a  sympathetic  smiie  is  upon  the  faoes  of  all  the 
others,  including  even  the  child  who  is  sickening  witb  the  measles. 
Now  what  can  tbey  haye  to  laugh  at  ?  Why  do  not  thej  sit  moaning 
over  their  hard  fate — they  are  in  poverty,  bitter  poverty ;  some  of  them 
are  sickly,  their  burdens  are  likely  to  increase — not  diminish  ;  they  be- 
fieve  themselves  they  will  end  their  days  in  a  workhonse — and  therefbre, 
I  repeat,  why  do  they  not  sob  and  pine,  and  imoeaängly  grumble  and 
complaiu  ?  €rod  be  thanked !  altliough  it  may  be  a  mystery  to  me^  tlie 
£Eict  is  so  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  they  neither  weap  nor 
droop,  nor  look  melancholy,  nor  feel  so,  nor  nninnnr,  nor  wondc»  that 
tbey  have  not  only  uo  luxuries,  bat  that  they  can  hardlv  live  frosi  day  to 
day.  God  be  praised  that  snnshine  finds  its  way  even  into  the  heart».  o£ 
people  who  work  hard  twelve  hours  a  day  every  day,  exoepting  Sündig, 
tfaroughout  the  year ;  who  live  in  wretdied  houses  in  wretched  courts^  and 
who  eat  and  drink  just  snfficient  to  support  life  and  no  more.  Do- 1 
snppose,  narrow-minded  being  as  I  am,  that  happiness  (for  I  am  hapm 
too,  who  am  in  very  different  circamstances)  resides  in  a  bottle  of  M 
port,  or  in  a  well-carpeted  room  ?  Here  is  an  answer  to  me.  I  may 
hug  myself  in  my  luxury,  and  there  is  no  reäson  why  I  should  not  enjoj 
it  to  the  füllest  extent ;  but  gratifioation  may  be  where  myf  souroes-  d 
pleasure  exist  not  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  where  there  is  the  absenoe 
of  all  which  makes  my  heart  glow  within  me. 

Yes,  the  working  man  has  bis  enjoyment,  bis  souroes  of  gratification, 
equally  with  the  rieh.  It  may,  and  at  first  sight  it  doeSy  seem  stränge ; 
but  such  is  the  fact.  I  have  often  stood  before  some  miserable  little  hat 
in  an  agricultural  distriet,  and  been  lost  in  amazement.  This  hut,  per- 
haps,  has  had  two  rooms,  and  such  rooros!  Incredibly  smal),  U^wr 
pitched,  suffbeating-Iooking  apartments,  witK  briok  fioors  and.  tiay 
Windows ;  the  being  in  them  for  ten  minutes  was  positive  tortuie.  Yet 
in  these  rooms  lived  some  four  or  five  people :  a  man  and  bis  wifia  and 
two  or  three  children.  They  all  subsisted  on  the  man's  eamings,  which 
may  have  been  about  fifteen  Shillings  a  week.  During  the  winter  iivu^ 
and  when  any  of  them  were  ill,  they  were  assisted  by  benevolent  iodl* 
viduals,  and,  except  under  extraordinary  pressure,  never  reoeived  hdp 
from  the  parish.  Now  one  is  tempted  to  ask  where  could  be  the  charms 
of  existence  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  Consider  the  life  of  the  man.  He 
rises  at  from  four  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  works  the  whole  da^, 
he  lives  on  the  commonest  food,  and  with  it  all  he  can  but  just  aFOid 
availing  himself  of  parochial  relief  as  a  practice;  while,  looking  ob  a 
few  years,  he  can  expect  nothing  but  the  nlling  a  pauper's  graye.  Now 
what  is  it  makes  this  man's  heart  light  and  sunshiny  ?  Why  is  he  never 
sad,  but  hearty  and  happy,  as  though  the  present  were  crowded.  with 
enjoyments,  and  not  a  cloud  bedimmed  the  future  ?  We  say  agaihf— 
even  taking  every  circumstance  into  accoont — the  matter  is  a  mystery  to 
US,  and  while  we  are  thankful  we  still  wonder.  One  thing  is^  that  we 
can  see  the  difficulty  of  even  conceiving  ourseives  in  the  position  of  ona 
of  these  men.  There  is  an  intense  quietude  in  their  lives  which  we 
cannot  realise  by  any  means  sufficiently.     You  can  hardly  imagine  yovj> 
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Heft^  Mdt^Ty  fillin^  the  ntterly  insigfnificsnt  pootion  of  a  k>wer  eiiiäs 
i^ffri^ftiiral  kbourer;  Try  to  soppose  that  jon  can  read  and  wnte  only 
aner  such  a  fashion  that  a  sfaade  lower  atid  yoa  conld  do  neitber^— tbafe 
^cept'»  regards  hoeiog  tamips  and  the  like  matters,  you  are  absolutely 
^ittblly  igpnorabt ;  that  your  reasoning  powers  woold  not  beor  yon  out 
Ibr  one  half  mmute  upon  the  most  tri£ng  subject ;  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
iif  wmdd  need  a  little  oonsideration  to  say  wherein  you  are  superior  to 
fte  borses  you  drtve  in  the  huge  waggon — try  and  suppose  this ;  bat 
f6fSk  oattinot^  you  will  breok  dov?n.  I  have  made  the  attempt  ofcen, 
reader^  and  failed,  and  3^a  will  do  the  same. 

Biit  now  behold  even  a  greater  mystery  than  that  this  lowiy  individuad 
ftHonld  presnme  to  be  hap^. 

There  may  come  to  me  a  very  different  day  to  that  which  now  I  know. 
When  the  shades  of  evening— -the  long  ^adows  of  old  age — shall  be 
fallin'g  on  my  patb,  the  gloom  may  be  unnaturalhr  and  unexpectedly 
increaded  by  the  darker  shadows  of  misfortune  and  distress.  It  is  harn 
— it  sorely  saddens  us — to  feel  the  limbs  weaken  and  the  senses  fade ; 
and  if  to  these  sources  of  sorrow  other  and  unanticipated  reasons  of 
d^pression  arlse,  the  spirit  may  well  quail  and  the  head  and  heart  bow 
down  together.  Take  away  all  my  comforts,  not  simply  my  luxurious 
living,  bat  those  higher  enjoyments — those  rieh  intellectual  pleasures, 
which  now  I  have  the  means  perpetually  to  grasp  and  indulge  in  to  the 
füll — make  my  existence  one  dreary  round  of  toil — harsh,  irksome  teil — 
unrelieved  by  any  of  my  present  grattficationa^  and  oh !  Ifow  shall  I  be 
stricken  down,  and  how  bitterly  will  my  spirit  be  laid  in  the  dust ! 

Yes,  trueyfor  a  time — only  for  a  time ;  fbr  even  as  the  lowly  läbourer 
envies  not  my  lofty  pleasures,  beeause  he  has  never  known  and  could  not 
äppreciate  them,  so,  when  some  time  I  had  been  separated  from  them, 
had  in  a  degree  forgotten  them,  and  had  come  to  recognise  and  accom- 
Ittodate  myself  to  a  mode  of  life  into  which  they  could  never  enter,  my 
Ißtter  feeling  would  subside,  and  Üie  minor  and  meaner  gratifications, 
irfStich  would  then  be  open  to  me,  would  be  regarded  with  as  muoh  fond* 
^iat6ß&  as  were  the  brighter  and  more  exalted,  which  would  be  passed  away. 
SÜOwly  it  might  be,  but  certainly  I  should  come  to  surrey  the  change 
iHfh  contentment.  Speak  of  it  as  possible  now,  and  1  shruik  back  with 
korror;  but  so  it  would  be  then.  When  it  came,  my  strength  would  he 
äqual  to  my  day,  and  instead  of  being  pFOstrated  in  the  dust  I  shoold 
säind;  hombled  tmly,  but  still  erect. 

"'So  it  is,  that  tum  our  eyes  where  we  will  we  find  that  roarvelloiBS 
'iMSDommodation  to  oircumstances  which,  perhaps^  more  tiian  anything 
in*  thi«  giobe  beside,  makes  our  heart  glow  with  thankfulnesa  to  the 
'Alinighty  Father.  Take  away  thia  merciful  ordainment,  and  wfaat  a 
^scene  of  contest  and  bitterness — "v^at  unmeasured  wretchedness  would 
ehsue.  Suppose  the  myriads,  who  now  deem  the  highest  enjoym«nt  a 
|mit  of  porter  and  a  pipe  outside  a  public-house  door,  suddenly  regarded 
these  sources  of  happiness  much  as  they  would  be  contemplated  by  the 
^eAlthy  merchant  or  faaughty  noble.  Think  of  the  vehement  rosU,  the 
turbulent  scramble,  the  sanguinary  struggle,  which  in  every  quartcr 
-Would  be  the  consequence,  for  the  luxuries  which  now  only  a  few  pos- 
Ms^t  and*  whi^,  actoally,  only  a  few  care  £or.     In'  an  instasit  tlie  woiid 
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woulä  be  Iike  the  abode  of  demons,  beut  on  one  another's  dartiiiahitli} 
^nd  the  yells  of  fierce  and  bloody  hate  would  onlj  be  stlenced  miNte 
^at  destruction  should  bare  been  accomplished.  :-^^ 

Göd  be  thanked  theo,  we  repeat,  that  the  pale-chetked  artkaa;j|i 
Vujture-court  can  be  cheerful  and  ligbthearted,  denfnte  bis  caiuset;  tf 
forrow  and  the  absence  of  tangible  sources  of  gratifioation.  Ciod  b» 
fhanked  that  the  very  humble  agricultural  labourer,  who  il  so  igDDvnn^ 
80  excluded  from  the  brlght  intellectual  world,  who,  in  a  sanse,  it  BHm 
be  confessed,  is  of  such  trifling  value  in  creation,  can  yet  delight^io 
existence,  and  be  thankful  for  its  giffc.  Undoubtedly  these  thinga'lare 
not  caiculated  to  increase  oar  pride,  but  they  are  glorious  subjccta.'ef 
contemplation  for  all  that.  They  make  us  feel  that  the  broad  neaveai 
äbove  US  are  not  so  ample  as  our  Father's  love — a  loye  whieh  proridei 
|bat  we  shall  have  peace  in  this  earthly  existence,  and  whieh  proiluMi 
neyer-ending  enjoyment  when  "  time  shall  be  no  longer." 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  FALLING  IN  LOVE. 


BT  JOHN  NAÜLE  ALLEN.  '  i) 

.    Captain  Absolute,  By  HeaTens,  I  shall  ibrswear  yonr  Company!    You  an^th^ 
teost  teasing,  captioos,  incorrigible  lover!    Do  love  Iike  a  man. — 7%e  Bwais, ,  ^ 

Notre  vle  est  une  maison,  >   '  it 

Y  mettre  le  feu  c'est  folie.— Nivbbnais. 

c   Exeter-Hall  preachers  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  wpddiwfe 

jßve  in  is  a  miserable  one — so  agreed  are  melancholy  rhymesters — «ofire 

pld  women  generally.     Believe  them,  there  is  Httle  goodness  ki^the 

jieart,  little  warmth  in  the  sun ;  and  the  beauty  wluch  some  peopb  prii^ 

tend  to  See  in  flowers  and  smiles  must  be  a  mistake  altog^ther,  ohvfnaBr! 

7— amistake  altogether.     Childhood  has  its  broken  toys ;  old  agehaiiiis 

gout  and  rheumatism;  and  every  other  age  has  its  bumps,  andjoks^laad 

peculiar  ill-usage — nothing  eise,  in  fact ;  and  so  wags  the  world,  withost 

joking.     But  not  alone  in  this  belief  stand  the  ministen  of  Exeter  tHall, 

poetasters  whose  temperament  is  melancholy,  or  the  odier  geod  pttifk 

jost  referred  to  generally.     Man  is  proud  of  bis  misfortunes,  «ad  beliei#es 

in  them:  credulous  as — woman;  only  he  is  rather  too  apt  .in  fais<fnfii 

'  ^ffiürs  to  see  a  cloud  where  others  see  the  sun,  aüd  to  place- ^le^wmog 

end  of  bis  telescope  of  life — ^if  there  are  such  things  as  teleseopes  of  Ufer^ 

.to  his  eye,  rather  than  the  right  end.  ^  -^  ^M 

.....   Man  s  time  is  consumed  in  struggling  after  happiness^  and  boasking, 

rather  than  complainin^,  of  wretchedness.  ■-  <•■  m 

Happipess  is  Hke  the  fooFs  cap:  whoeyer  manages  iDwin  It^iis 

^lujiamea  to  be  seen  wearing  it,  if  he  knows  it.  ^        ^  r  oa 

^^  Men  do  with  felicity  what  the  down  in  the  panl(mitme>dote  wiUittiie 

^|irecioas  child — make  great  things  of  it  whtle-  alone»  bvi  ib»  >äaptfit 

tlieir  biends  appear — ^m  the  shape  of  poficemen  ör  aüttttwiii^  uiplgb>wtt 


tllliüdi  ^m\i\f  ar  sotnenhei«  out   of   »ght,   and  \afow  nodüng  at  ftQ 

Some-  one  has  had  a  fbrtune  l«ft — it  is  told  brieäj,  Somebndy  ha^ 
IWt^DiM—^it'M  described  at  length.  Half  a  dozen  worda  suffice  to  speak 
VS  dwaee  oocurrence.  Half  a  dozen  volnmes  leave  die  etory  of  the  other 
MfiMdied. '  We  ecorn  deiights  a«  (ar  aB  our  breath  g^oes,  and  live  labo- 
liasi'daj«  JD  telliag  of  U>  One-balf  of  ua  make  ourselreg  unbappy,  and 
tbe^Ather  half  of  ua  wiah  to  be  thoug;ht  ao — we  aie  so  oonceited,  we 


I  like  theB6  lead  ua  to  philosopfaj,  pbüoaophy  to  %,t^ 
Baeon,  Lord  Bacon  to  an  enay  Iie  wrote  on  love,  the  ktter  pröduction,  tci 
ifaa^ficl  that  fae  lost  a  nife  and  a  fortune  by  writiag  it,  and  ao  ne^come 
to  fae'-wamed  not  to  tet  our  pen  run  too  glibly  or  imprudently  over  the 
•tMfc'oFfix^eap  that  lies  on  oar  table,  forfear  of  conaequences.  Fori^ 
are  going  to  writ«  of  love — or,  at  least,  about  fatimg  in  love.  That  is 
howwecame  to  write  ao  much  just  nov  of  misery.  Everybody  knows 
the  analogy  the  latter  beara  towarda  the  tender  paasion,  Some  people 
talk  about  tbe  cun  of  mlaeiy  and  about  the  cup  of  love,  making  two  cupa 
of  it ;  but  a  iriena  of  ours  i«  laare  rational,  and  talka  about  tke  cup  of 
balf-and-half.  "  Oh,  this  love !"  aaid  tbis  &iend  to  us  the  other  day  (he 
is  of  a  rather  ingenioua  turn  of  miad) ;  "it  b  a  compoaitor,  and  sets 
*  wretchednesa,  aurlineaa,  and  ill-humour' in  italics,  'autcide'  in  largo 
capitals,  and  '  bliss '  in  a  pamnthesis ;  and  the  italics  ding  flver  to  me, 
tbe  capitala  are  atways  before  me,  and  the  word  in  tbe  parentheais  ia  ao 
pireatnetical  that  I  cannot  read  it,  believe  me." 

'  ''.EViBty. tiaan trho faaa  eyea  and  a  baobdor's  estate,  who  !s  seither  an 
oyster  nor  a  generat  philanthropist  (who  have  not  tiine  Tor  that  sort  of 
toing),  nor  yet  properly  "  engflged,"  and  vbo  moreover  is  between  th« 
■ges  of  nineteen  and  twenty-seven,  lidla  in  love,  by  a  moderate  compu- 
Iwtlob,  twelve  times  in  each  mortal  year,  and  each  time  vrith  a  different 
»lrj«ot.  If  there  ia  an  ezception  in  exiatence,  besides  thoao  just  natned, 
!abh  exceptiou  deserves  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  modern  young  ladi^ 
aAm  puttiriiineut  that  Orpheus  received  at  tbe  handa  of  tue  Thracian 
:«amen.  Such  cold,  heartleaa  stoicism  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  We 
atkij  bargain  for  tnelve  a  year.  Äud  yet  at  first  sight,  and  eapedalty 
(tk^ySterical-female  eyea,  the  number  may  seem  large,  man  a  monster, 
Jaodthe  iodividual  who  writes  theae  lines  a  little  Machiavelli ;  but  with  a 
■Utile  sid  volatile  in  the  shape  of  reaaon,  we  may  bring  the  lady  round, 
ii^  tnake  things  appear  aquare  to  her.  The  nunnber  is  small  enough  in 
aaH  donaäence.  Tbink  of  the  number  of  angela  an  ordinary  man  muM 
(imeseea  and  apoken  to  in  the  course  of  a  month — find  that  out  of  the 
^Hinbn-he  has  fallen  in  love  witb  only  one,  and  then,  my  dear  madam, 
-fratee  tum  with  your  own  coldneas  for  bis  neglect  and  contempt  6f 
die  MI. 

T:' And  yet— for  there  is  quite  aa  much  virtue  in  "and  yet"  aa  there  i> 
in  your  "if " — if  people  cannot  fall  in  love,  aa  to  all  human  appearance 
%liiäy  esanat,  witliout  being  leudered  insufferably  wretched,  we  would  «Id 
HO  increase  to  the  modcst  number.  We  apeak  of  people  falling  in  Iov&— 
»Miij^  ia  done  by  thair  putting  their  foot  in  it  in  tbe  first  instaitce— bpfbre 
Jthey  have  told  their  love,  and,  !t  may  be,  before  they  are  acquaintedevea 
3)«ita^dMC1iriatian  name  of  die  idol.     For  when  a  pair  coMe  fo  ha^ 
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<wifuwed  «aek  otW,  and  to  be  regukrly  '<  ttogaged»"  roiiiaoo».givft-««(f 
ix>  common-place,  poetry  to  arithmetic,  and  love  in  a  cottage  to  **JE  '  ■.  ■_ 
a  y«ar— «ould  WQ  keep  a  carriage  out  of  it  ?** 

•Bafoi«  a  gcntlemafi  haa  obtaiaed  her  papa's  conaent,  and  ff  hau  ba/M 
iBciined  to  think  he  will  not  obtain  it,  be  teels  like  a  bero,  ready  to  4» 
anything'  *'  like  a  lovier  so  brave  " — to  swaUoff  eold  pison,  like  the  oale- 
brated  Villikius  meationed  in  aiücient  bistory,  or  to  woric  bis  way  tfaroogb 
mountaios  of  granite  with  a  ston^breaker  s  hammar,  ä  la  David  Copper- 
field. But  the  consent  obtained  of  papa  and  mamma  and  Lucretia 
Matilda,  be  aoon  Icaras  to  stand  sdff  on  bis  d^ity — an  mtcomfoitaMe 
imy  of  ataadin^  oo  an  unoomfoiiabie  aubitaoca— ^and  to  tidcebis.pLuMi 
amoQg  that  ekas  of  iadividuak  frhose  elegant  motto  is  ^  I'in  bm  good  m 
you."  Nay,  he  very  likely  goes  ao  £ar  as  to.ask  himsalf,  might  be  soft 
nave  done  better? — bas  he  oot  tbioffn  liimself  afvay ?— -and  oughtoat 
Luora^  Matilda  to  inanifiBat  her  eonsciousness  of  bis  oondescan— r^ 
iadeed,  all  caoae  for  excttement  g^e,  be  becoines  so  mopish,  joid,  in  jJi 
pvobability,  so  does  *' jhe,**  that  they  both  ought  to  tbank  tbemselves  thsm 
aie  such  things  as  lovers'  quorrels  in  ihe  moM  to  velieve  tbe  humdnnn 
jog-trottery  of  eourtship. 

ßeldom  does  a  man  (of  the  rigbt  sort)  fall  in  love  ffith  a  woman  (fid 
or  lady — as  you  like)  that  be  has  been  in  tbe  babit  of  meetii^  and  ebatn 
tiag  and  being  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with — such  a  one  seems  too  miiob 
like  bis  -sisters.     This  is  very  naturaL     Ha  £üls  in  love  ffith  one  he  uamv. 
saw  belbre— 4iis  igaortance  of  her  throffs  new  beauty  round  her— 4io«. 
can  he  say  whether  she  has  just  dropped  down  from  heavea  or  sot?*-* 
whetber  she  speaks  tbe  langaage  of  raen  or  gods?    'He  aees  all  her 
beauty,  graoe,  aad  loveliness — noiie  c^ber  faults  i^pear,  and  be  is4M 
liie  man,  in  such  a  ease,  to  see  tbrougb  a  milestoae.    And  ao  he  lovasj 
aad  if  they  beoome  better  acquainted,  sbe,  kooffing  bis  passion,  aboiis 
all  her  gold  aad  none  of  thedross,  and  still  be  loves.    Bot  o£  one  wbom 
ka  bas  o^fcen^met,  neither  of  tbem  su^peeting  a  tendemess,  he  knows  tha 
£uilts — therefore  it  is  he  £ülsin  love  with  a  stranger— «at  a  ball,  say«   iHa 
gataintroduoed  to  Miss  Ladanse,  walks  tbrougb  a  set  of  quadriUes  with 
hmt,  and  aooompanies  her  down  to  supper.     He  puUs  cracker  bon-boi^ 
aad  aaya  saiart  things  to  bis  own  infinite  delight,  and,  it  is  to  be  wisbad»- 
to  hers  also.     Afterwards  he  takes  tbe  liberty — for  he  is  aot  al^^rr-tf^ 
asnst  her  with  her  shawl  and  to  see  bar  to  bcr  oaniage,  and,  assisw  b^Tt 
tfae  street-kmp,  imagines  her  heavenly  eye  expresses  tendemess  for  biiär 
as  she  takes  her  seat.    Just  dien  tbe  aurly  coachman  lashes4Jaelione%, 
the  lover  finds  that  be  has  aeglected  to  inquire  whece  she  lives  or  wlui9 
ba  may  see  her  again,  and,  turmng  tbe  c<Miier  of  theatreet  thecanjay^ 
looks  as  tboqgb  it  weve  driving  to  the!  planet  Saturn.     Then.«  dtf^ 
weight  sink«  «pon  bis  heart^  and  rusbing  baok  into  tbe  bouse,  be  scsaaii 
the  best  hat  he  comes  at  and  goes  home  to  bis  bed.    Shall  we  pry  furthpfa. 
fladsae  him  in  tbe  fuinessof  fiiis  agony  ?     Behold  bis  game  at,pitQb  andr 
toss     hispitcbing  into  the  cruel  Fates  with  bis  toague,  and  bis  ioasii^ 
hnnself  wildly  about!     Is  ahe  tbiakiag  of  bim?     Has  soe  A^lova^t 
afawady  ?    Has  be  made  aa  impression  ?    And-^ob»  waretch  thatlie  %^ 
'<-4ieicanaot  remember  ftistinctly  what  shewas  like.     A  momcnt,  anril  ÄiTi 
standa  bafope  liim  in  all  her  ioreliaess,  aad  tbea  ruos  away^lü&e  a  vaUTOfr> 
die*w]ip,jaad.tfaen. comes  back  with  ao  Icatare  but  a  JWi^  aad  ag^wii^ 
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jiU^ttwutli»  and  kstlj— <^h  horrible  ! — ka  all  teeih,  which  wttf  ehatter4»gl 
gnn^  AndÜKtk  oomes  eleep,  and  the  curtain  rises  on  a  iittle  £osl  o£  ibtt 
Tiigfatmare.  And  with  the  moming  opeos  a  seeming  life  of  misary  upoa 
«'«nMtehed'ma»*-^e  life  that  lasUi  a  month,  but  which.  i>ears.the  mark 
^'^«apo^"  widi  Variation«. 

,.  Bring  the  Betsies,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 

All  the  names  tfaat  bonbh  care. 

lA^^na  Dr.  Johnson  who  made  the  mistake  to  write  these  lines ;  and  thflor 
form  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  folly  of  writing  about  what  one  docaoät 
vndentand.  Instead  of  banishingj  these  Betsies,  Kates,  and  Jennies  ara 
tiie  aaase  of  greatest  eare.  The  man  who  has  not  undergone  sleepleas 
nights  and  experienced  wretchedness  inuneasurable,  and  all  for  love,  jm 
wottld  dsspise  ;  we  would  look  upon  him  as  a  Peace  Society  .man,  whose 
god'was  £  «.  €^.,  and  whose  only  crosses  in  the  school  of  adversity  had 
BKgard  to  4he  unpaid  aecoants  he  had  been  compelled  to  cross  out  of  his 
iai%er. 

«Now  it  is  essential  that  die  man  just  fidlen  in  love  should  be  waspish 
«s  Shakspeare's  ApemafituSy  and  buza  about  the  ears  of  quiet  honest 
people-— stinging  where  he  can.  The  new  lover  that  is  only  melancholj 
oalj  thinks  himself  in  lore.  Show  us  one  that  is  inclined  to  be  livei^ 
and  hopeful,  and  we  ery  ^<  Tum  him  out  for  an  impostor."  Before  ooa 
oiMMrinees  us  that  there  is  anything  approaching  to  genuineness  in  hiai| 
'«18  ahall  want  to  see  him  roh  the  dog  of  bis  diuner  and  give  it  to  the  cal^ 
afterwards  beat  the  cat  for  having  eaten  it ;  we  shali  want  to  sae 
fiendishly  sulky  with  bis  mother  at  dinner-time,  and  grin  savage^ 
mt  bis  father  whea  his  fiioe  is  turned  towards  the  mulligatawny.  üie 
iBtät  wish,  and  evince  that  he  wishes,  that  the  faithful  domestic  wka 
nffien  him  bvead  witfagood  intentions  would  go  direct  to  a  place  which ia 
■aidto  be  pared  with  the  latter.  He  must  call  his  ownyoung  broiher  aa 
«MS,  and  aecuse  his  sistens  of  vulgarity,  and  then  we  may  allow  that  hia 
iMBireally  j&iUen  in  love. 

:  For  it  is  wonderfol  how  positively  refined  one  has  become  by  moming 
when  one  has  fallen  in  love  ovemight ;  what  a  sensitiveness  has  crept  «U 
!at^;  how  the  rough  edge  has  got  grounddown,  and  all  beoome  keen  and 
nkärp  £rom  the  tongue  to  the  heels  of  one's  boots,  we  may  say,  whera 
die  gunpowder  ran  out  of  FVrate's  gentleman !  Send  not  a  man  to  Court 
or-4»a  Fianoe  for  refinement,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  the  Court  of  LoYJd^ 
nr  utdeas  he  have  a  keen  eye  for  French  eharms.  Let  him  fall  in  love. 
iüäid  then,  in  the  finit  place,  he  will  beoome  too  refined  to  eat.  Bread 
fü/ül  beaome  insipid  and  "choky,"  fish  repulsire,  and  flesh  perfectly  sen« 
«Mal.  The  whole  of  bis  household,  as  they  dt  at  table  enjoying,  as 
aftRial,their  quiet  innocent  meak,  beeome  converted  into  cannibiJs  in  his 
JBiiiBeil  ^stiontion,  and  the  honest  eervant  who  has  served  the  fami]/ 
jpftyuetäbty  for  years,  Stands  before  him,  or  behind  him,  a  jackaL  What 
««lllgar  ercatures  his  sisteraappear — pompared  with  her  I  what  an  uneor 
iJlgktened  man  hisv&ther  compered  with  what  her  father  must  be  !  what 
^dißBreaae  between  his  mother  and  hevs ! — espeoiaUy  at  dinner-tiiaa, 
3§bst  antagonisiic  are  food  and  love.  A  man'«  bosom.is.not  capa<aoug 
BnOi^  te  hokL  the  two— nor  woman!«  netther.  This  is  doubtlesa  dl* 
r^tolk>n  why  couples  when  loving  feel  confident  in  the  happiness  of  a. 
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Qp^fire,  and  the  postibility  of  livlng  almost  entirely  upon  love« .  vduid^iT 
IPQArhai^e  häd  not.  the  effect  of  cooling  love,  diminithing  poetryt-  rad  .Wf 
'qrffuütig  the  appetite,  love  in  a  cottage,  and  *'  airy"  dinnen  (unlike  thope 
of  pjoKcemen  bearing  a  similar  adjective)  mignt  be  very  saüsCMtoij«' 
^i^t  ;we  do  not  desire  to  pursue  this  portion  ofour  subject  too  £ar,.£oiB, 
döing  so,  knowing  the  readiness  of  parties  to  *'  tum  a  penny"  in  aoj 
possible  manner,  we  might  induce  some  lodging-bouse  keeper  to  iaauß  ao 
advertisement  headed  ^  Board  and  Lodging  for  Toung  Men  in  Lore»^ 
And  such  a  one  would  be  a  yery  profitable  establishment  if  well  pation* 

And  then,  again,  refinement  is  not  confined  to  the  dinner-tablie^  bofe 
eenerates  in  the  lover,  and  comes  out  all  over  him  like  pins  and  needle% 
in  the  shape  of  general  ill-humour  and  fastidiousness.  He  will  bite 
everything  that  touches  him,  like  a  road  dog,  and  he  will  toach  entrp- 
düng  he  comes  near  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity  to  bite.  He  h^ 
become,  as  though  by  enchantment,  a  connoisseur  surrounded  hj  Tulf* 
garity.  His  dearest  fiiends  become  bores ;  noise  irritates  him,  and  quic^ 
drives  him  wild.  He  awakes  one  moming  and  finds  himself — ah,  a  ff9r^ 
of— ah — he  don't  know  what ;  but  he  could  best  express  himself,  onfy  the 
look  of  the  thing  resträins  him,  by  dashing  his  hat  to  the  ground  eYorj 
fiVß  minutes.  He  is  the  man  who  has  just  fallen  in  love.  He  g^nä 
tbinner  every  hour ;  everybody  who  speaks  to  him  takes  a  liberty ;  h» 
can't  work,  ne  can't  read  ;  he  can  do  nothing  but  fret,  and  fret,  and  firet^ 
as  the  seaman's  wife — the  witch's  friend  who  was  not  liberal  mtk  th^ 
ehesnuts — munched,  and  munched,  and  munched.  Aboye  all»  the  ol4 
iat  Cook,  with  ifdiom  he  has  been  upon  the  best  of  terms  for  yean,  wpi 
whöm  he  has  admired  in  a  certain  way  always,  becomes  an  eyescH»  J|0 
him.  He  gets  to  comparing  her  waist,  which  measures  yard%  with- Amts 
which  might  be  spanned ;  and  he  hates  to  see  anything  so  much  oppoaed 
io  her.  And  perhaps  he  is  excusable  in  this.  We  have  already  nain^ 
his  frugal  habits  as  regards  food — his  frugality  may  extend  to  some  otfa«^ 
ihings,  and  in  the  present  case,  whilst  one  is  loveable  as  the  waiat  of-9>l 
angei,  the  other  must  be  highly  objectionable  to  all  true  economists  9» 
being  a  waist  of  Time.  -  .  ^ ; 

Cupid  ought  to  be  known  as  the  patron  saint  of  tailors,  for  äie.abSd 
is  their  very  best  friend.  He  shoots  his  arrow  into  the  beart,  aofl!  tM 
unfiortunate  shoots  himself  into  the  tailor's  shop.  And  the  best  of-it-r  Jt 
the  lover  will  pay — he  will  be  thus  proper,  for  fear  bis  debts  should  oftfBl^ 
to  Lucretia  Matilda's  ears,  and  she  might  think  he  was  poor.  So  ClUWl 
18  a  jealous  beak,  who  orders  the  discharge  of  all  bills.  Yestcfiday  Jylcef 
was  heart-whole  and  negligent  of  his  dress — ^to-day  he  is  a  lover ;  »mul 
oh!  a  tremendous  swell.  He  has  found  out  all  of  a  sudden  tha|>4'Ui 
trousers'  knees  are  baggy ;  and  his  cravat  is  brown  with  the  san|  aii4;^ 
ffloves  are  quite  shabby,  and  his  w^ustcoat,  and  his  coat,  and  bis  hat».  wofiH 
Tor  a  beggar  to  go  out  in.  And  now  he  gets  lavender-cokmied  gloftap 
fhat  really  fit  like  gloves,  and  boots  that  are  only  two  sizes  tooamall  fyf 
him,  and  an  unapproachable  hat,  and  a  ditto  et  cetera^  et  ceUronr^  f$(| 
said,  a  tremendous  swell.  All  literature  has  beoome  distastefiil  :t«.:Üni9 
biit  the  literature  of  fashion — all  art  a  bore,  except  the  art  of  drees•^{^^9 
dresses  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life  as  they  say,  and  falls  b^^oj^if^g^ 
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öoädtoip^n-— 6f  time  and  money — tbe  former  of  wliicH  1^^  sp^ds  läiJltS^ 
Mi  ;^ta- (looluDg-glass,  tumbler-glass,  and  wine-glasd,  bytüi^k^  !£ii 
i9M»*£tttldr  Et  thc$  tubr's.  And  he  begins  to  look  so  päl^  ^ghösmi^ 
9(vli6  sits  taldner  bis  glass  the  dread  thought  must  sticke  fne  t^'nälr 
ftit  ttie  spirits  ne  imbibes  immediately  becoine  <embodied'  spifitö. 
id'in  tiun  to  bid  bim  cease.  He  will  tiave  bis  dress  and  fkh  gb 
"iiii^idjr-made  lover  will— even  thougb  to  obtaiü  them  be  sbouTd  b6  600^ 
sitühied  to  bannt  bis  unde — and  all  in  tbe  waj  of  fefiriem^nt.  / '   ^ 

"'Biit  althougby  witb  tbe  above  exception,  all  literatnre  becomes  abo^ 
tliis  does  not  preyent  bis  dabbling  in  novels — and  cursing  tbeir  autt^. 
H^  wsmts  a  plot,  and  be  wants  sentiment  to  suit  bis  own  case,  and^for 
loit  life,  he  can  ßnä  neither  tbe  one  nor  tbe  other.  Every  case  is  diflbitaiii 
tO'his  own  case,  every  hero  nnlike  bimself,  and  every  heroine  no  more  Vik6 
A(«r'than  Rosemary-lane  is  like  Mayfair.  Wby  tbe  deuce  are  tbere'^flÖ 
tatmy  lords  and  countesses  about,  and  wbat  are  so  many  fatbers  tfnd 
tttothers,  and  grandmotbers,  and  uncles,  and  aunts,  doing  npon  the  can» 
irt»?  He  has  neither  committed,  nor  is  he  at  all  suspected  of,  murd^ 
and  her  fatber  was  neither  transported  nor  hnnged;  nor  is  tbe  lati^^  ä 
grtttt  gambler;  nor  does  he  desire  to  marry  bis  daughter  to  tbe  son  of  i| 
i^iieat  money-lender — as  far  as  the  lover  knows.  Why  dp  not  the  authöitt 
liMte  tme  to  life,  and  show  how  Alfred  feil  in  love  witb  Mäty  iii  im 
Aance,  whether  at  Almack's,  or  the  Argyll  Rooms,  or  at  Mrs.  Smit&y; 
li<|iw  he  pined  in  solitude,  smoking  cigars  and  imbibing  brown  stoutr-^ 
tmich  made  bim  look  pale;  how  she,  like  Billy  Taylor's  captaln,  CaniJE^ 
finr  tö  bear  on't,  and  howthey  were  soon  made  happy  as  doves  in  a  cas^'f 
'When  an  aristocraticyoung  lady  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  äifEt 
8&e  19  always  the  beautiful  and  accoropUshed  daughter  of  somebodV^  <är 
öllli^i^-^when  a  mechanics'  institution  holds  its  annual  soiree,  and  giVäs 
MtaiMbaVerons  Speakers  an  opportunity  to  open  out,  the  afFair  always  go^ 
dff  witb  edat — when  a  critic  is  pleased  witb  a  book,  he  always  ayowi 
liiat  no  library  should  be  without  it ;  yet  all  these  are  but  half  conyen- 
übnalisms  compared  witb  the  iron  rule  thatauthors  have  of  mixidg  up  in 
fhe^  novels,  as  in  a  diabolical  cauldron,  all  manner  of  ghosts  and  money- 
lenders,  poison,  and  ''  I  forbid  the  banns ;"  poor  young  hero  and  ricH 
%<Ming  heroine ;  beastly  old  uncle  and  kind-bearted  useful  old  nurse,  f4iQ 
n'of  opinion  tbat  the  said  uncle  '*ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hisself,  mum$ 
fer'when  your  dear  fatber,  which  I  used  to  nuss,  was  alive,'*  et  cetera^ 
iädeed  our  writers  will  not  write  to  suit  true  love  cases ;  they  will  not 
Oftgtkrrebtype  our  true  lover's  love,  and  speak  rationally  of  a  dance  and 
ft^Mitten  heart ;  of  fbod  becoming  distastefui,  and  grog  and  cigars  dearei' 
Wtti  eVer ;  of  the  temper  growing  cranky  and  misanthropical ;  indeed,  pf 
iMybUfij^  true,  of  nothiug  sentimental.  Wherefore  we  ought  not  to  t>^ 
ittfptised  tbat  our  lover,  wearied  witb  vain  researches,  should  pitch  tbö 
mifmB  into  a  comer,  and  seizing  bis  hat,  and  bis  gloves,  and  bis  beaviesä^ 
%ä}king^8tick — for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  tbat  large  portion  of  tl^ 
%<orld  which  he  feels  will  oppose  bis  progress — start  for  the  theatrc^  tO 
ito  If  them  be  sootbing  medicine  offered  there  for  sale.  '  '^."[ 

r^^^But  there  it's  quite  as  bad — the  plot  outlandisb,  and  the  characteni  im-j 
^rtbly  t  ^  there  is  some  confounded  comedy  whose  object  is  to  mikä 
hi^lodkHdiculons ;  and  the  man  in  tbe  blue  coat  and  tbe  red-and-wliHe- 
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striped  izouseis  worships  hb  idol  in  such  a  ^Euhion  that  die  dieatae 
actually  roais  agaiDy  not  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  there  being  one  in 
the  pit — one  whoae  transcendent  feelings  are  emboed  whh  the  sublinie— 
who  is  chafing  himself  to  death  at  this  ingult  offered  to  the  divhie,  and 
who  is  so  inclined  toirards  tragedythat  he  could  find  of  his  heart  to  aaod 
all  the  peopie  in  the  piayhouae  weeping  to  their  beds,  to  bftggsr  ^ 
management^  and  robeveiy  actor  of  bis  eogagement,  withont  aay  hppeil^ 
ever  obtaining  another.    JEor,  ae  Mr.  Guppy  say«,  theie  ore  ^ehoidt  iü'' 

the  human  heart  which So  neither  onr  novelists  nor  oor  dranar 

tists  write  true  to  the  üfe,  and  our  lover  mnat  have  tnith.  Oahie  magf 
home-from  the  theatre  it  is  oustomary  with  him,  we  are  giren  to  uBim^ 
stand,  to  call  at  the  Blue  Boar  ar  the  White  Lion,  and  partake  of  btandh^ 
and* water ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  sometimes  causes  bim  to  draam  wboni» 
has  got  to  bed.  Morsover,  it  is  said  he  has  been  known  to  dieam  he  ^Mli 
gat  bis  angel  in  bis  arms — awaking  to  find  he  had  only  got  the  buhtn 
diere.  But  even  in  his  drinking  he  cannot  be  happy,  but  must  comykaij 
and  almost  weep  becaae  be  has  not  got  a  cong^iial  eompamao — idad 
Byron — to  drink  with  him. 

fie  tonaents  him«elf  by  picturing  Lucretia  Matalda  enjoytag  haMtlC 
The  ^ooght  rendem  him  miserable.     Could  he  reaUy  aee  her  n^Jm 
mind'e  eye  thinking  of  ;him — misantbropically  aroidiog  her  father — taliiqg' 
her  mother  she  wouldn't  for  her — and  feeling  a  stroag  dewne  to  pitch  Ai 
old  piano  out  of  window — then,  then  he  could  be  happy. 

He  inelines  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  to  leaning  tfaera  with  his  haad' 
and  half  his  body  over  the  rails,  steadily  and  inlenaely  xegarding  the' 
omamental  water;  also  to  wearing  his  neck  veiy  bace,  and  to  gnaMif 
tbe  head  of  bis  walking^tiok. 

.He  cuts  all  his  aequaintances  short;  and  to  his  mott  initimate  fiaead- 
Brown,  who  addresses  him  ''Dear  Jaok,"  inviting  him  to  a  aoavMMl 
party,  he  retums  for  answer, 

•■•J. 

"  Can't  come.     Tours,  &c.  ^    ]j; . 

This  at  anyrate  if  heiie  a  refined  lover  ;  -for  there  be  bf 'lover&Whi, 
fall  in  love,  and  propose,  and  get  raarried,  as  qnietly  and  respectably  n 
other  men  getnp  and  dress  and  go  to  *'the  office** — men,  sir,  who  woi^^ 
contemptuonsly  take  snnfF  if  you  attempted  to  read  Byron  to  them|  wIJdij 
would  propose  en  deshahilley  and  marry  in  an  old  hat,  and  know  b(^: 
Lucretia  Matilda'a  parents  were  sittiated  at  the  banker'a  höfore  they  äj^j 
either.  j\ 

But  while  young  men  continue  to  fall  in  love,  and  wlulst  maideoBuo.i 
not  imniediately  set  their  minds  at  rest,  ^o  long  will  there  be  jroni^.: 
misanthropes  and  duH  companions  amongst  os.  .  ,,  T^j^* 
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'"  BT  WXKN  W.  S.  WILLIAMS,  ÜLiL. 

l'  ■■  -  .  . 

.JSouMJMsa  a  jtaff  of  taste,  attacAes  to  the  anny  of  tbearts  and  sciencefi 
md  i|fon  ibeir  own  terms  studeiits  of  good  living,  what  pleasant  curio- 
nties  of.liteFafeurearetfolks  called  Coouoisaeurs  I  Th^  paok  themielyes 
iip.iato.aa.«ii]ightened  jjury  upon  all  matters  requiring  discernmeot^  aod 
Äa^y  (lüagree  upon  their  rerdicts  with  as  mueh  opinionated  öbstimvey  jM 
tbe  best  of  them.  A  coin  as  superficial  as  a  policeman's  buttqn,  and  # 
tafle «ibeaeath  tbe  current  value  of  a.brass  £ärtbing,  will  meet  from  a  con« 
BOisif^urj:especi  proportionate  to  its  wrecked  condition  and  the  difiSculW 
•  ba-^basbad  in  obtaining  it.  Hedoes  not  take  it  from  jou  and  bend  it 
mmgety  with  bis  teeth,  after  tbe  uncivil  manner  of  a  cabman  wbo  woüld 
fwiftt  you  out  as  the  "  party  as.huttered  tbe  base  cchjq  and  tried  to  £arce 
a^wier  hob  on  bün  ;"  nor  does  he  ring  it  on  bis  tbumb  andimpale  U 
i^n  the  counter,  like  a  mercenary  tradesman,  or  a  knight  of  old  wbea 
be^«iuok  biseword  .througb  the  diield  of  your  great-great-great-^rand* 
M|iay  thereby  insinuating  that  it  was  not  of  the  reguktion  pattem ;  but 
na  ^akes  your  money  tbaiikfuUy,  and  the  dirtier  it  is  the  more  thankfxdly 
does  he  take  it,  and  wben  it  is  nestled.in  a  little  green-baized  reoeptaol^ 
•ometbing  like  the  cover  of  a  pill-boz,  he  peers  at  it  through.glasses  of 
■mh  historic  power  and  persuasion,  that  he  can  bebold  the  'Mittle  tin" 
^b>tttigh  Just  as  many  centuries  of  the  world's  i^e  as  he  tbinks  proper. 
Charles  L,  I  am  suri^,  be'll  teil  you,  pleased  as  if  he  was  greeting  a 
Yeiitable  man  of  metaL  No,  it  is  the  Second  Charles,  with  a  Hume« 
aad-vSioallet  look  upon  bis  face.  No,  it  is  William  tbe  Conqueror,  giving 
hiniftftlf  tbe  lie  direct,  for  I  fiee  bis  red  hair.  Wbere  did  you  obtain  tbis 
interesting  reminiscence  of  one  of  the  greatest.  men  this  country  ever 
produced  ?  If  you  were  to  confess  your  joke  to  the  intelligent  Popcrof^ 
sad  infbrm  bim  that  it  is  simply  a  bullet  which  had  travelled  through  a 
man  and  had  been  picked  out  flattened  from  the  walls  of  an  Irish  peni- 
tentiary,  aad.that  if  he  was  ütaring  at  anybody's  image,  it  must  be  that 
of  JPat  Murphy,  the  murderer,  one  of  the  greaiesi  gintleman  rebels  that 
oteiotry  ever  produced,  be  would  laugh  at  you  incredulously.  And  then 
ottr^iend  in  the  threadbare  ooat  and  bile  m  bis  eye,  he  is  a  connoisseur» 
a!b4  &  waming  to  all  connoisseurs  in  *^  litigation;"  he  knows  all  the  leading 
cosuisel  of  die  day,  the  most  gifted  conveyaneers,  the  most  ingeniousattor- 
ngc^  ao4  if  be  had  the  means  left  the  playful  fellow  woidd  run  any  one  «^ 
i&ak  against  bis  best  friend ;  he  has  fe w  no w,  he  always  looks  hungry .  Hu 
fa^e  is  tbe  colour  of  an  old  deed,  and  you .  meet  bim  prowlmg  about  the 
pBxüeus  oTthe  law  courts^  he  remarks,  in  a  feverisb,  husky  voice,  what 
a'promising  young  iawyer  Mr.  Grinder  is,  how  he  took  a  double  first  jU; 
Oxford,  and  that  if  he  had  a  better  manner  he  might  aspire  to  the  wool« 
•aide.  And  then  he  touches  upon  domestic  life,  and  will  teil  you  how  he 
trounced  bis  younger  brotber,  the  litigious  scoundrel»  in  the  celebnated 
cause  Senates  v,  Penates,  what  much  hetter  men  he  had  than  John,  and 
will  talk  .so  mudi  about  retainers,  and  leader$,  and  fees,  that  you  /anoy 
his  wocds  will  come  out  of  bis  mouth  strung  into  sentences  with  bond' 
JSde  xed.tiA]^;  and  wben  he  has  tiied  a  feeble  Joke  about  the  J^mperor  df 
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Itüaslft  l)eing  a  pettifogging  fellow,  and  wants  to  inake  Iiis^  cötirt  n^^imtt 
öf  eHimtery  and  throv  the  world  in,  and  that  Serjeant'  ReasiMcK  ^H  «tot 
Äfeär  a'  word  at>öut'  «m,  he  gets  bewitchingly  cönfidfcnt,  boitöwi  '^ttfff^ 
shiOingB,  and  hopes  to  see  jou  soon  again.  And  then  as  to  pietnrrlMNft^ 
iiofäseürs,  vbat  a  migbty  schoolmaster  is  the  Duke  of  NöBsucb^  %Mb 
66pies  neatty  execated  in  Gennan,  French,  and  Itafian!  he  \b  H'c&tmi^ 
$euT ;  so  18  the  steady  young  man  from  Sparkes  and  Co.,  who  opj&hs^^ 
tnöuth  In  undidguised  admiration  ahout  **'  hart  and  hart  nnions,"  an^^H 
expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  a  humhle  representation  of  a  London  s^sttt» 
floatliüg  upon  a  river  of  ditch- water,  and  which  the  yoong  man'ft^  ^ 
Sj^kes  and  Co.  calls  his  "  Connylotty."  •  ^     -'""j    j 

1  was  a  ^y  at  home  for  the  holidays  when  I  was  first  made  aensiUcP^  M 
the  existence  of  the  last-tiamed  description  of  connoisseur.  An  Mdl«^ 
often  made  me  a  companion  of  his  walks.  I  was  a  dutiful  nephew,  Bok^Sä 
remember  well  toddling  by  his  side  to  some  street  in  the  neighboteliOSd: 
of  Fitzroy-sqüare.  We  stopped  at  a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  op 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  long  brown  coat — a  tall^  sickly  gentleman  he 


with  a  black  satin  stock,  no  shirt-collar,  and  a  black  sadn  waistcoatp-^Mife 
least,  it  löoked  as  greasy  as  satin,  and  he  was  eating  at  the  end  ^öf 'tiü 
Saosage  which  he  held  in  his  band.  He  smiled  blandly  at  my  uncle,  ftädE 
We  foilbwed  bim  up-stairs  into  a  very  small  back  room.  I  coukt  ndfe 
help  associating  that  room  with  the  sausage  he  was  eating.  It  had« 
Tery  soft  carpet,  and  close  to  the  window  was  a  large  frame  of  somci'^i^ 
or  other  covered  with  green-baize.  A  few  whispers  were  exchatij^ 
between  my  uncle  and  the  snufiy-coated  gentleman  relative  to  the  iight 
My  cap  was  plucked  off  my  head,  I  was  pushed  into  a  comer  neair^fti 
terrible  green  frame,  dragged  out,  thrust  into  another,  and  notwUHständ^ 
ing  I  had  not  moved  a  muscle  of  my  face,  told  to  remain  c[uMt.~'''1 
wrapped  my  cloak  around  so  as  not  to  touch  the  walfs  of  thistdrfoltt 
Chamber,  and  with  my  mouth  open,  and  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the'  gt^ 
frame,  awidted  the  issue  of  events.  My  uncle  posted  himself  in  fr06fi 
and  the  gentleman  in  brown,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  was  liftrng  np^bf^'v^ 
of  a  beautiful  lady,  gatbered  up  the  green-baiase  curtain,  recovered  tiilü* 
seif,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  It  was  certainly  a  most  beaudliil  piötMS^ 
and  a  landscape.  We  all  tbree  looked  intently  at  the  scene.  My  tiiitift 
preserved  his  equanimity  admirably.  **  I  call  that  veiy  foine,"  the  bvtn^ 
gentleman  whispered,  in  voice  so  low  that  if  the  coloured  and  b^ääl 
creation  he  praised  had  been  one  of  my  favourite  soap-bubbles  no'  ^f^ 
would  have  resulted ;  *•  painted  in  his  best  manner,"  he  continüed,  peÄ^ 
sively ;  *'  it  is  in  perfect  keeping.**  Strange  if  it  was  not>  I  thoctg^ 
I  wonder  if  he  feeds  it  with  sausages  ?  My  uncle  nodded  assent,  anfd^lft 
length  Said,  huskily,  "  What  is  the  price?" — "  Twelve  hundr^  piintiid^* 
replied  his  friend ;  "bought  yesterday  by  Lord  Nonsuch,'*  and  giooit^ 
aoded,  as  if  he  was  reading  an  epitaph,  <*  Salvator  Rosa."  Little  dM"! 
think  that  the  real  artist  was  a  black-eyed  young  Venetian  fiTin^'gfii- 
riously  upon  the  few  pounds  that  sickly  brown  man  had  paid  Um  fbr^filk 
work.  They  both  continued  staring  as  if  for  a  wager  in  that  close  soft 
room.  My  uncle's  friend  took  out  a  hard  biscuit  and  commenced  eating 
it.  I  could  almost  hear  the  crumbs  as  they  found  their  way  down  hia 
throat ;  it  was  done,  no  doubt,  to  keep  up  appearances,  but  I  shall  neyer 
forget  how  the  first  bite  janred  on  my  neryes— from  very  nervousneia  mj- 


bfCjMne  unoomfortable,  and  I  would  have  given  up  pi  stick  of  liqucK 
Hfiaoe  of  new  whipcord,  and  all  the  marUes  I  had  in  tny  pppket  io 
imbbed  it ;  bat  how  dare  I  presume  upon  suob  an  insult  to  Naitirt 
fit-fuch  trees,  such  rocks,  and  waterfalls,  with  two  ssiyag^  ngvir^  i^ 
>r0gTQund  armed  with  knives,  and  evidently.  intent  upon  inaking,i|k 
|e  aadbiscuit  pic-nic  of  the  next  travellers  that  might.dare  ix)loqk 
jfimr  particukr  picture!  My  two  living  friends,  however,  g^t  beider, 
Ada  especifally  so ;  he  went,  indeed,  so  dose  that  he  could  haye  kissej 
iieto^e;  then  he  started  back,  and  then  close  again,  withone  band  tp 
1  bii  eyes,  just  as  if  he  intended  to  box  Salvator  Qosa  for  twelve 
0^  pounds  and  went  in  to  wiu.  *^  Very  foine,"  he  continued  say« 
^<  very  foine  indeed."  The  brown  individual  then  dropp^  jthe 
•baize,  and  nimbly  taking  up  a  small  picture»  exclaimed,  quite  in  a 
spt  voice,  "  Now,  I  call  that  a  foine  bit  of  Teniers." — "  Yes,"  my 
replied.  "  What  do  you  think  of  that>  Toby,  my  boy  ?**  I  rubbed 
Me,«came  from  the  comer,  and  looked  at  the  new  wonder.  There 
jrtd  to  be  half  a  dozen  ill-looking  fellows  drinking  liquorice-wate^ 
i  big  mugs,  but  I  said,  shading  my  eyes,  afier  the  manner  of  my 
(  and  huskily  too :  "  Very  foine — very  foine  indeed ! — ^What*s  the 
?*  They  both  laughed  heartily,  evidently  pleased  with  my  civility ; 
ma  in  brown  saying,  *^  Yes,  he  has  an  eye  for  art ;  he  will  be  a 
»isseur."  And  my  good  uncle,  correcting  him  with  ^'No,  no,i  Toby; 
uires  a  longer  head  and  a  longer  pocket  than  you  possess  to  be  a 
»isseur,  so  come  away  ;"  and  out  into  the  street  we  sallied, 
,e  £ur  sex  have  also  their  connoisseurs.  Miss  Popcrofb — ^her  age  is  a 
tr  of  conjecture,  but  to  look  at  her  for  a  second  you  would  not  fail 
[iognise  the  appearance  of  a  lady  of  very  considerable  experienoe, 
pcves  old  china  ;  but,  more  correctly  speiudng,  she  is  a  connoisseur 
Unrates,''  and  she  hates  them,  dub-nosed,  with  a  mouth  like  a  child's 
cradle  ;  she  is,  and  always  was,  ugly  to  a  fault.  When  a  middle- 
woman,  she  was  unfortunate  in  a  gentle  attachment  to  a  curate ; 
i  not  like  her,  and  she  has  hated  his  race  ever  since — she  is  ready  to 
them  alL  She  only  saw  one  perfect  curate  in  her  life,  and  any 
.^as.  always  something  deficient — ^his  voice,  appearance,  or  doctrine, 
lyce  to  suffer  from  her  critical  vengeance.  She  is,  of  course,  a 
Ü  attendant  at  church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  when 
4^ios  are  published,  a  period  when  the  grumpy  old  vestal  looks 
^lly  around  upon  the  congregation,  she  never  abstracts  her  gaze 
the  victim  in  the  pulpit.  She  comes  of  a  family  of  connoisseurs — 
4[t^th^r  is  the  mild,  spectacled,  coin-scraping  Popcroflb ;  and  she  has 
ijBr.brothOT,  the  thirsty  Squire  Popcroft,  who,  when  bis  health  does 
aquire  him  to  be  sewn  up  in  wet  linen,  or  cooked  and  stewed  like 
;  aduchet,  will  teil  you  the  years  of  each  bottle  of  wine  in  your  cellar 
W  much  faith  and  devotion  as  the  monks  of  old  told  their  beads. 
sudi  doctrine,  gentle  reader,  humbly  offered,  can  you  inform  me^ 
im,  tQO,  upon  their  committee  ?— are  you  a  Connoisseur? 

.  f.  .         • 
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THE  WAYS  OF  PROVIDKNCE. 

Thksb  w«s  on6e  a  hermit  who  lired  in  the  deep  reoess-  of  s  ftüiut. 
Some  faritter  gfrtef  had  induced  liim,  whO^  be  wa»  still  yoting»  ta  86^ 
tfedtision  from  the  warid  in  tbis  dreaiy  solittide.     He  had*  butlt  biraMiT 
a  small  bat  of  wood,  and  witb  bis  gotis  and  tbe  irild  Innts  of  tbe  fboeü^ 
be  bardy  managed  to  maiiitahi  extstenee. 

He  had  tbus  passed  many  years,  wbea  one  daj,  as  be  wa»  tbinkthg^  ovtr 
tfie  scenes  of  bs  pasf  life,  some  donbts  arose  in  bis  mindeoneeming  tfae 
justice  of  Grod.  He  tberefore  resolved  to  go  fortb  onoe  move  bvfea  tlMs 
World,  in  orde^to  gain  furtber  knowledge  wbicb  migbt  enÜgbten  bim.  ' 

Tbe  bermit  arose  and  set  out  upon  bis  travels.  He  bad  not  proceedti? 
ftr  wben  he  was  aceosted  by  a  youtb  of  a  fair  and  gentle  ootiDtenancM^ 
wbo,  on  being  told  of  tbe  hermit's  object,  offered  to  accompany  bim  <m 
bis  journey,  ance  bis  road  lay  in  tbe  same  directien.  Tbat  ni^it  ths^ 
eame  to  a  stately  and  magnificent  castle,  wbere  tbey  were  graciously  ifh 
ceived  and  bospitably  entertained.  Tbe  following  moming  tbey  tdnk 
leaye  of  tbeir  kind  host  and  proceeded  on  ^ir  joamey. 

"Ab!**  Said  the  bermit,  ^Mn  tbis  instanee  I  mast  confess  tbat  justiefc 
seems  to  have  been  wisely  dispensed,  since  tbe  good  tbings  of  tbisr  worU 
eonld  not  bare  been  better  bestowed  tban  on  one  so  bind  and  benevolent 
as  our  good  host.    May  God  bless  and  prosper  bim  to  tbe  end  of  bia-day si^^ 

But  the  youtb  was  silent. 

Tbey  travelled  on  tili  nigbtfall,  wben  tbey  came  to  a  miserable  cottage, 
wbere  tbey  knocked  and  begged  for  sbelter.  It  was  a  wretched  bev^*; 
tbe  roof  was  partly  falling  in,  and  cobwebs  bung  libe  draperies  arounö 
the  walls.  Tbis  comfbrtless  abode  was  oecupied  by  a  feeble,  emaciatJtd 
eld  man,  wbo  was  seated  on  a  large  oaken  ehest  bound  witb  bauds  tif 
iron,  the  key  of  wbicb  he  wore  around  bis  neck. 

**  Why  do  yon  ask  for  sbelter  at  a  puor  place  like  tbis  ?**  said  tbe  miscnf, 
fbr  such  he  was.  ''  I  have  but  a  little  straw  on  which  to  rest'  my  aobif^ 
Hmbs,  and  a  morsel  of  black  bread  and  water  is  all  tbat  bas  eTer'piSSM 
my  lips  for  many  a  day.  Come  not  to  me,  then,  for  sbelter  and'  entei^ 
tainment — this  poor  hut  is  unable  to  aflfbrd  it.'* 

"But  no  other  human  dwelling  is  near,"  uiged  tbe  youtb ;  **tlte 
wind  howls  wild  and  fierce,  and  beavy  douda  are  gatbering  orrer  ötit 
beads  threatening  to  discharge  tbeir  fury  upon  us.  For  pity*s  sabe  per- 
mit  US  to  take  shelter  under  your  roof.     This  is  all  we  ask.** 

Tbe  miser  then  reluctantly  unfastened  tbe  door  and  admittisd  thenb. 
Tbe  old  man  spread  some  straw  fbr  bis  guests  in  tbe  only  comelr  wbcfr^ 
tbe  rain  did  not  pour  througb  tbe  roof,  and  again  seatin g  bimself  ön-  bfe 
ehest,  he  remained  awake  all  night  tbat  he  migbt  keep  a  watcb  over  bib 
nnwelcome  visitors. 

At  dawn  of  däy  the  bermit  and  bis  companion  arose  to  departj  birf  1k> 
tbe  surprise  and  dismay  of  tbe  bermit,  on  taking^  leave  of=  tbeir  best  tfae 
youtb  produced  from  under  his  cloak  a  golden  goblet,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Castle,  and  presented  it  to  the  miser,  who  received  it  witb  brighteü- 
ing  eyes  and  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  Well,"  thought  the  hermit,  "  this  is  a  stränge  youtb;  but  I  will  ncjis. 
part  from  bim  just  yet" — for  his  wonder  and  curiosity  was  aronsed  bjr' 
such  an  unaccoimtable  proceeding."  ^ 
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Thenext  dHy  was  v«y  bot,  the  travellersr  grew  faint  and  vreary;  so 
Aeyentered  a  poor,  though  neat  and  pretty '  cottage,  and  asked  fbr  s 
drink  of  water.  The  inmates  of  the  cottage  consisted  of  a  feefale  öld* 
päpple,  their  widowed  daugkter,  and  a  little  grandson.  Thedanghter 
KOemed  worn  by  anisiety  and  fatigue;  since,  with  all  her  indüstry  and  eteKj 
ßkie  osnld  scarcely  earn  enoogh  to  support  them  all,  as  her  old  parents 
VQP«  e»tire]y.  dependent  npon  her.  However,  what  with  the  extreme 
cleanliness,  nea<?  little  garden,  and  gay  flowers  which  adomed  eaeh  ease^ 
ment,  the  place  looked  most  comfortable  and  cheerful. 
:  At  the  approach  of  the  hermit  and  his  companion  the  young  woman 
ßmilingly  bade  them  welcome,  and  invited  them  to  share  their  frugal 
evening  repast.  It  merely  consisted  of  bread,  milk,  and  a  few  radishes. 
After  this  simple  meal  they  all  knelt  down,  whilst  the  old  man  pro- 
nounced  a  short,  simple,  but  fervent  prayer  for  the  blessing  and  assist- 
ance  of  the  Almighty.  The  old  couple  and  the  child  then  retired  to  rest, 
bot  the  daughter  took  down  her  spinning-wheel  and  be^an  working  with 
great  industry.  The  hermit  and  the  yout^  then  arose  and  took  leave  of 
their  poor  but  hospitable  hostess. 

The  youth  carried  a  torch  which  he  had  just  lighted  at  the  cottage 
fire«  They  had  hardly  proceeded  a  few  steps,  wheu  the  youth  turned 
b^k  and  set  fire  to  tbe  straw  thatch  of  the  cottage*  The  wind  being 
atrong  and  the  thatch  dry  the  cottage  was  soon  in  flames^  nothing  being 
s^ved  but  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  The  hermit  was  so  horror-struck  and 
afraid  that  he  durst  not  venture  any  remark  on  the  oonduct  of  bis  stränge 
companion,  but  continued  bis  joumey  in  silenoe,  ever  and  anon  gazing  at 
the  youth  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder.  That  same  night 
.^ey  passed  a  but  among  the  mountains,  Irom  whence  sound^  of  lamenta- 
■titOn  and  a  bitter  ciy  was  heard.  They  entered  and'  found  a  mother 
weeping  over  her  onfy  child,  whilst  the  father  was  bending  over  bim  with 
a  countenance  in  which  was  expressed  the  most  intense  gnef.  As  the 
travellers  entered,  the  parents  of  the  child  looked  up  and  cried :  *'  Oh, 
jpjray  for  us,  Holy  Father,  that  our  child  may  be  spared."  Thereupon  the 
liermit  knelt  down  to  pray ;.  but  the  youth  took  a  cup  and  prepared  a 
draugbt,  which  he  administered  to  the  sick  child ;  and  the  child  imme- 
diately  expired.  The  remainder  of  that  night  they  stayed  at  the  but,  and 
next  moming  the  youth  engaged  the  father  as  their  guido  over  the 
jppnntalns, 

This  time  the  hermit  hesitated  to  go  with  his  companion  any  further,  but 
somehow  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  him  to  follow  the  mysterious  youth. 
They  had  travelled  some  way  over  the  steep  roeky  paths  of  the  moun- 
tains, when  they  came  to  a  slight  bridge  of  planks  thrown  over  an 
^byss.  On  passing  over  this,  the  youth  pushed  his  guide  and  liurled 
him  headlong  into  the  yawning  gulf. 

a  Wretch  !"  cried  tiie  hermit,  who  coold  no  longer  oontrol  his  feelings, 
and  was  springing  towards  him  with  uplifted  arm  ;  but  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  seizing  him,  a  bright  cloud  enveloped  the  youth,  and  a 
dazzUng  radiance  shone  around  him ;  for,  lo !  the  archangel  Michael 
arose  on  the  cloud  before  him.     Then  the  angel  spake,  saying : 

"  Thou  didst  doubt  the  justice  of  God  and  now  thou  hast  seen  it.  The 
goblet  which  I  took  from  the  Castle  was  poiaoned,  and.  therein  will  the 
miser  find  his  due  reward.  The  gpod.  people  whoie  cottage  I  burnt 
down  will  find  a  treasure  which  hath  long  been  buried  under  its  founda- 
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tion;  and  the  child  whom  I  poisoned  would  liave  grown  up  a  marderer 
and  a  robber  like  bis  fatber,  wbom  I  tbrew  into  the  abyss  as  a  just  reward 
for  bis  iniquities." 

The  bermit)  wbo  bad  fallen  on  bis  face,  now  looked  up^  bat  the  aroh- 
aogel  had  disappeared. 

Healed  of  all  bis  doubts,  the  bermit  retamed  to  bis  silent  retreat  in 
the  forest  gladee»  wbere  be  passed  the  renudnder  of  bis  days  in  humUe 
meditation  on  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  ways  of  God. 


THE     ALHAMBRA. 

BT  DR.  SCOFFERK. 


Thbbb  in  a  sea  of  glory  sets  the  sun 

Behind  yon  snow-capp'd  mountain  in  the  West, 

Greeting  tlie  golden  Darro  with  bis  beams 

£re  yet  he  sinks  to  rest. 

FareweII>  bright  orb,  farewell  I 

I  love  tliee  not  when  lighting  up  yon  towers, 

And  gleaming  bright  o*er  spire  and  mirador: 

Thou  showest  the  desolation  Time  hath  made, 

And  how  the  Moslem  feil 

In  daysof  yorel 

I  love  to  gaze  upon  yon  Arab  fane 

When  the  pale  moon  sheds  down  her  silrer  light 

All  trembling  midst  the  sliadows — spectre-like> 

And  dim  and  dreamy  as  the  memory 

Of  times  long  past — when  turban'd  Saracen 

Iloamed  in  yon  aziire  halls,  or,  rusliing  by, 

Haird  belted  knight ! 

I  love,  Alhambra,  in  the  midnight  hour 

To  seek  thy*marble  courts,  when  all  is  still 

Save  the  low  murmuring  voice  of  waters  springing 

From  sculptured  fount  in  many  a  silver  rill, 

Bathing  the  roses  as  they  onward  flow 

0*er  the  scarp^d  rock  into  the  vale  below, 

Where  Darro  weds  Genil : — 

And  the  street  nightingale,  with  plaintive  layf 

Warbles  amidst  the  myrtles  all  alone, 

Like  some  fond  minstrel  singing  of  the  dead 

And  deeds  of  valour  done, 

And  times  long  passed  away, 

And  beauty  fled ! 

Then,  as  by  wizard's  spell,  tall  minarets 

And  battled  watch-towers  peer  aloft  once  more, 

And  slender  columns  from  the  cold  earth  springing; 

Rise  like  tall  spectres  from  the  marble  floor, 

Bearing  a  canopy  with  gems  all  bright. 

And  fretted  arabesque  and  stars  of  gold 

O'er  flower  and  gushtng  fount  tlieir  soft  rays  flingiog» 

Make  thee  all  radiant  in  a  sea  of  light, 

Dazzling  with  benuty  as  thou  wert  of  old, 

Fair  palace  of  the  Moort 
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The  place  in  front  of  Notre-Dame,  though  unencumbered  with  the 
buildings  that  have  since  those  days  encroacbed  upon  it  on  all  sides,  was 
all-insufficient  to  contain  the  living  tides  that  poüred  into  it  earlj  on  the 
following  moming.  Up  each  narrow  avemie  or  lane  that  gave  access  to 
it  from  the  town  aud  univeraity,  the  crowd  might  be  9eea.4n  long  vistas 
endeavouring  tp  push  onward  to  the  soene  already  thnxpged  to  sufiFbca-* 
tion.  The  windows,  balconies,  and  even  röofs  we|3e:.aüire  with  human 
heads.  Every  fanciful  architectural  proj^tion,  and  ther  niches  belonging 
to  most  of  the  houses,  bore  their  liying  bürden — everywhere  the  eager 
human  face  met  the  eye  ;  and  so  closely  were  the  mad$es  wedged  together 
in  the  Square,  that  any  chance  desire  to  get  out  of  the  präss,  or  to  recede 
or  advance,  would  have  been  vain  indeed. 

Yet  there  seemed  but  Utile  to  gratify  public  curiosity.  A  large  scaffold 
on  the  construction  of  which  workmen  had  been  employed  the  better  part 
of  the  previous  day,  and  ever  since  dawn,  was  only  near;  ks  completion  ; 
the  men  being  employed  in  decorating  it  with  crimson  oloth,  and  placing 
several  seatscovered  with  rieh  stuiFs  and  hangings  at  itsfurtherextremity 
facing  Notre-Dame.  Every  trifling  incident,  howeverj  connected  with 
the  moming's  work  seemed  fraught  with  interest  to  the  people,  who 
eagerly  watched  every  nail  that  was  driven  home,  and  awäited  with  un- 
wonted  patience,  not  unmixed  with  pleasure,  the  moment  when  the  drama 
should  begin. 

In  those  days  the  agency  of  wealth  was  not  necessäry  to  afford  ex- 
citement  to  the  population  of  large  cities  ;  it  often  came  ready  made  of 
rather  a  racy  description.  Nor  was  social  enjoyment  sought  in  lighted 
halls  sacred  to  the  few.  Life  was  passed  in  the  streets,  where  high  and 
low  blended  togethei^,  often  in  seeming  familiarity,  without  the  remotest 
possibility  of  infinnging  the  iron  barrier  that  then  separated  classes.  The 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  church  porch — the  divine  justice  in  the  lists — 
ihß/ete  and  the  penance — every thing  was  public.  The  pömps  of  royalty, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Church,  were  open  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  The  chivalrous  display  of  the  former — ^the  gay  processions  of  the 
latter,  its  fasts  and  oamivals,  its  binding  and  unlbosing  the  wild  spirit  of 
the  multitude  filled  the  streets  with  an  animation  unknown  to  us  ;  for  it 
was  not,  like  ours,  mechanical  or  local.  It  was  not  necessäry  to  gain  a 
particular  spot,  but  only  to  be  in  the  street — to  live  in  it — ^to  enjoy  it. 
In  the  street  the  talcfteller  and  tlie  minstrel  touched  the  chord  of  fancy 
or  emotion  more  powerfully,  peihaps,  in  the  unsophisticated  minds  they 
addressed  than  the  purchased  voIume  or  place  at  the  opera  or  concert- 
room  procure  to  the  privileged  of  our  days.     The  crude  dr^mas  were 
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pjf^yied  in  the  open  air«  There  were  no  close  ciutiaga:  lo  reon'iey 
{(rifoaisrB  to  th»grand  or  petit  Chätelet  The  pleasum  » "wtdl  >aft  lln^ 
pflumaf  life  were  every-day  incidents  open  to  alL  The  coärtt of  justici^ 
fbnped  the  only  exception  to  this  principle  of  publicity  ;'iNit:e«to'tlieyp 
io,  jioinpe.  measure,  coQ£[nwed  to  it.  The  sentence  prbiuranced  egwoBtl 
th^  Qider  of  tbe  Templars  being  read  to  them  upon  a  seafibld  andin  tho* 
heariqg  of  the  assemUed  pe(^>le,  was  uo  Innovation  ;  and  lo  wltneas  tbir 
cfisemony  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  all  tbe  popnlation  that  Faris^' 
contained,  were  now  gathered  together  on  and  about  the  place  of  Not»«-. 
Dame.  ^■ 

:It  was,  indeed,  no  mere  vulgär  crowd  over  which  the  eyes  of  tho^: 
perched  on  high  could  wander  as  over  a  gaily-tinted  parterre^  ^Tkered 
might  be  seen  the  plumed  harret  of  the  knight,  and  the  bonnet  enoHrdbd? 
with  gold  chains  of  price  that  bespoke  the  respectable  burgher,  side-f^y- 
lide*  Varlets  of  great  houses  in  their  parti-coloured  vestments,  stmggliii^ ' 
in  vain  to  gain  the  great  personages  whose  suite  they  fonned,  bnt  hom 
whom-.they  were  divided  by  bare*armed  and  muscular  artisans ;  and  maMes 
in«0Bibre  brown  or  black,  Citizens  of  little  note,  threw  out,  so  to  spcdk^  ' 
the  light  and  colour  of  the  picture.  In  the  balconies  overhanging^tÜ. 
place^  brilliant  blaek  eyes,  beaming  from  beneath  the  baronesa'  cotonefe/-^ 
and  the  silver  veil  that  bespoke  a  knight's  lady,  watched  the  prepaimtiDBi^i 
with  grave  decorum  ;  whilst  below  on  the  house  steps,  raised  aboTe  tfas  ■ 
cf owd,  the  hurable  maiden  in  her  brown  hood,  or  nature's  own  omaiimit^  - 
rav^  tresses,  betrayed  more  animated  iuterest.  But  they  wereUttlan 
h^eded  by  the  male  portion  of  the  assembly.  The  day's  ooeorrenetf.; 
occupied  the  mind  of  every  mau  there  present,  and  filled  bis  fae&ri:iritiif' 
contending  emotions.  '      j       - '«i 

The  overbearing  pride  of  the  Templars  and  the  dark  orimei'  iinpatnh;^ 
to  them  had  made  their  very  name  odious  to  the  Parisian  burgfaer;  wh<iv>  ^ 
with  keen  remembrance  of  their  insolence,  feit  a  personal  triumph  ukihsmrA 
overthrow.     Still  the  suffering  they  had  endured  since  their -£dl  hhdfq 
greatly  mitigated  this  feeling — there  had  been  time  for  hatrlad  tb  töäX^TJ 
and  for  reason  to  assume  its  sway ;  and  those  were  not  wanting>who'«^üiea»>'l* 
tioned  the  veracity  of  the  accusations  made  against  them.   :Was  it  fioM?: 
ble,  many  asked,  that  men  capable  of  aberrations  and  enewaiiii^  rriee»!;: 
such  as  those  ascribed  to  them,  could  endure  toil  and  hardship^-^hettheB-^ 
first  in  the  fray,  the  last  on  the  battle-field — ^remain  robust.  411/ icilnie^ 
energetic  in  will  ?     Then,  if  they  denied  Christ  in  their  secret  cofiokivespL* 
how  was  it  that  they  preferred  torture  and  death  in  fioly  laxA  lo  ^mifig^b 
renegade  to  the  Christian  faith?     They  might,  it  was  true,^-hBve^dabfalM}l 
in  magic — a  serious  charge  enough,  for  no  doubt  was  then  entertaiillS 
bat  that  man  could,  at  bis  pleasure,  pierce  beyond  the  visiUe  liaiite(of.;i 
this  World;  but  though  the  Church  dedared  such  an  attemptto  beroDY 
crime  of  the  deepest  die,  the  still,  small  voice  in  each  man'e  hreaittnniK'Y 
mured  something  about  acertain  amulet,  or  a  certain  wisewonuiAftougiilß! 
in  an  hour  of  weakness,  certain  spells  that  had  been  tried,  certoiii  seeiet— ^'L* 
moat  secret  devices,  in  numbers  or  in  mystic  forms,  which  had  not  betail^ 
whispered  even  to  the  confessor.     And  this  still,  smaü  Toicfe,ris  inievei^i^'^^ 
geperous  nature  the  agent  of  universal  indulgence  and  forgi;vehess  ;  pe^^^ 
minding  us  not  only  of  sins  committed  but  of  sins  contemplatadr-^|>tef£'^ 
vented  onjy  by  cireumstanoes  . .  i    >rt'r 
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^'Thme  xiensunedr  indeed,  the  story  of  th&t  idol4^ad,^9aföih^t,*Hhe  it^4 
potedj5ot§6ct  of  faeathenish  adoration  in  the  Tditipläfb^^i^n^-thlf^lg'  ffHi 
^pHd»|rärted  Parisiäiis  had  taken  in'at  a  glanee.  'If  thTSfidbl  ^f&§ti 
^i^Mraall^ratdcred in  tfae  chapters  as  was  äverred,- ht>w'Wd$'  3t  tlik't^il'hl^ 
bitiMB^  iscapodthe  Tigilance  of  the  king'i  emit^d^i^  F^Mib«^  wa^  ti^ti^ 
notrereii.tkd  küights,  who  had  made  the  moistiamplid  eo^s^'o1>9  ök  1^^ 
laeky^aadibeen  able  to  point  out  any  place  wheiW  snch^  a-^'h^d  btöü^ 
be^iBundfr  and  the  confidence  of  many  in  its  •  e^isrl;6^*e  Wäf.  gTe'ü!B)r' 
tbakßiL '.  .  ■'■  .'-•  '•-•■*"  '■'■ 

Agaln,  the  people  loved  not  their  king.  His  rapacity  had  mad^  hvSci 
o^aotiM  ;l  and  the  nature  of  his  devotion  to  the  Chutch  was  proVed'to  th^m 
l^bis^open  persecution  of  the  late  Pope.  Clemeüt  wa^  knöWn  to'%ef  M^s 
«joätwB^  atid  iheir  alliance  against  the  Templars  might  well  bie  su^pe^led' 
t<^^  based  on  not  the  noblest  of  motives.  By  such  doubts  wet«  th'e' 
speeiators  agitated  until  the  solemn  peals  of  Notre-Dame  recälled  thet:^ 
attention  to  the  scene  about  to  be  enacted.  ;      ri 

?  Slowly  and  majestically  did  the  clergy  emerge  from  the  portals  öf  thöt 
c^Iebrated  cathedra!,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Seiilis,  brothe^  to  MaHghf. 
tlMf^Templars'  cmel  persecutor,  and  the  legates  senf  by  the  Popej  eöp^-' 
cukUy  to  watch  this  trial  that  it  might  not  remäin  wholly  in  the  hähds  öJFjI 
the  French  clergy  and  the  king.     Their  deep  fnrple  röbe^' and'To^'^ 
czQWned,  broad-brimmed,  crimson  hats,  with  long  tasseis  of  the  saAn^' 
cqIoqiv  <K>ntra8ted  with  the  French  bishop's  Stole  and  viölet  robe^;' büi^ 
nxddt  compicnous  to  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  was  the  White  froek  öf '^'''• 
IDtominican  friar,  wfaose  pale,  cruel  countenanee  was  fally  revealedb^' 
tbfe  hood  being  thrown  back.     This  personage  was  Father  Irhbert,  dön-^ 
fessor  to  the  king,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Templars.     Ä^ 
giodpof  the  high  clerg^' of  Paris,  in  their  füll  canönicals,  formed' a 
ct^n^e  to  the  legates  and  bishops.     All  their  faces  bore  ü  look  of  joyÄil- 
trittoipb^  w^ich  showed  itself  in  the  countenances  of  the  Itälians  in  ni^6'^ 
püde,  bat  de^ened   in   the  French  clergy   into  vengefal   malignityi- 
i^^ülst  tfae  tfharp  fbatures  of  the  Dominican  darkened  into  actual  fetocity. 
'P^Ei.  tbe- imaginative,    the   aquiline,    strongly    marked   features   of  th^ 
Itatianfi  .seMned  to  say  :  '^  Frenchmen,  look  at  us  well.    We,  the  BomaiV^^ 
g^vern  ;.!tHe~  World.     Your  sovereign  may  call  the  King  of  England  hift 
vflB8iiKf'!bti1(  l>otfa  ar^  our  master  s  servants.     Look  well  at  us,  that  yoü', 
mi^iknbW'the  colöur  of  that  blood  which  alone  fumishes  rulers  to  the  ' 
uqivefiie;^    And  the  people  noted  them  well ;  and  seemed  to  think  that 
tfa^'prida  ofa  French  Templar  was  even  more  endurabiMhan  that  of  an 
Ittökbiid^i^inal. 

(^iie>Bparklein  the  eye  and  the  smile  on  the  lip  of  the  French  clergy 
migbü-ibei  thds  intetpreted:  ^*Ah,  foolish  Templars!     You  must  hate 
your^öwi^  churches  and  benefices,  and  get  the  faithful  to  give  candles  to 
yoacmtpxi'iy  and  pay  for  masses  at  your  altars  when  interdict  lay  on  the* 
laiiiHi/- Fo^  knights  of  the  cross !     You  would  appropriate  the  money'^  • 
due-tor:»^  forbid  us  to  intermeddle  in  your  affairs,  and  filch  us  of  our' 
due^l-'«-  Go-  tO'*— never  waÄ  there  so  witless  an  encroachment  1'*^     Whilst" 
Fächer) Imbert'sthin  lips  seemed  as  if  they  could  utter  no  words  but " 
these :;  *^  If  ashe^  are  to  be  tJirown  on  some  one's  fair  frame,  be  niine  th^  - 
haiid<to^  east  them !" 

The  spectators  had  füll  time  to  mark  these  shades  of  expression,  atid^ 
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make  their  comments  upon  them,  as  the  derical  cortege  siowly  mounted 
tbe  scaffold,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  chairs  prepared  fbr  them,  await- 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  acScused.  Soon  a  fluctuatioD  in  the  crowd 
nearest  the  cathedral,  accompanied  with  eager  gestureSy  aimounced  their 
approach ;  and  a  hreathless  silence  pervaded  that  vast  multitude  as,  one 
by  one,  the  white  mantles  of  the  Templars  were  seen  to  emerge  £roin  the 
sea  of  human  heads  and  ascend  the  scafifold.  They  were  few  in  number ; 
but  for  the  most  part  either  the  highest  diffnltaries  of  the  Order,  or 
boasting  the  best  names  within  it — men  who  nad  grown  grey  under  the 
Eastem  sun,  and  whose  red  cross  might  be  deemed  typical  of  the  blood 
they  had  shed  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

When  these  men,  who  had  carried  me  fame  of  French  valour  over 
distant  seas,  appeared  before  the  Farisian  citizenSi  no  longer  capariaoned 
for  fight  in  their  snow- white  surcoats  over  elittering  mail,  out  with 
doaks  soiled  as  their  fair  fame,  their  pride  broken,  their  fiercenest  gopay 
emaciated  in  lock,  hopeless  in  bearing,  a  chord  of  deep  sympathy  thi^illed 
through  the  whole  multitude ;  a  feeling  which  was  augmented  by  the 
venerable  presence  of  the  grand  master,  and  the  raelaadioly,  yet  firni| 
beaiing  of  the  dauphin.  They  cast  one  pleased  look  arpund,  as  if  glsd 
once  more  to  behold  the  animation  of  lifo  beneath  the  blue  aky;  b^t 
were  immediately  recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  Situation  by  the  cardixial 
legate,  who,  when  all  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  unrolled  a  parchmeat 
that  was  handed  to  him,  and  began  to  read  their  sentence. 

The  suppression  of  the  Order  by  a  bull  fix)m  Clement,  as  Honorius  I|^ 
by  a  bull  had  called  it  into  existence,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  its  goodb 
and  chatteis  for  the  benefit  pf  the  Church ;  was  then  pnblicly  announoed« 
A  smile  passed  over  the  ashy  lips  of  Jaques  Molay,  and  a  look  of  intelU* 
gence  was  ezchanged  between  the  Templars  at  these  words,  which  was 
repeated  by  the  myriads  of  eyes  around  that  seemed  to  midi:e  a  similar 
comment  upon  them.  Then  foUowed  the  sentence  of  life-long  durance  to 
Jaques  Molay,  Guy  d'Auvergne,  Ferraut,  Gonneville,  and  o^ers. 

If  the  public  had  been  deeply  moved  by  tlie  knights'  sufferings,  they 
were  now  wrought  upon  by  the  dignity  with  which  they  liatened  to  their 
condemnation — min,  when  their  Eastem  magnificence  was  yet  fireah  in 
every  one's  remembrance ;  and  imprisonment  when  they  had  so  recently 
enjoyed  not  only  the  freedom  but  the  power  of  kings. 

The  crimes  imputed  to  the  Order — heresy,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Christian  religion  for  Deistical  theories  and  magical  practices  derived 
from  cabalistic  iheurgy,  and  a  variety  of  other  charges,  were  Üien  read 
over  in  support  of  the  sentence,  with  every  ridiculous  and  offensive  addi- 
tion  which  the  ignorance  and  grossness  of  the  epoch  could  admit  o£  So 
long,  however,  as  these  accusations  were  unsupported  by  facta  tiie 
Templars  contained  themselves ;  but  when  the  Cardinal  of  Alba,  having 
finished  the  catalogue  of  offences,  referred  to  the  depositions  of  many  of 
the  knights  a,ndf reres  servans  of  the  Order  for  proofs  of  these  cnmeSi 
their  agitation  became  greater ;  until  the  grand  master's  depositiapa  and 
those  of  Guy  d'Auvergpe  made  at  Chinon — so,  at  least,  the  document 
purported  them  to  be — ^in  which  Jaques  Molay  himself  owned,  not  only 
to  the  renunciation  of  Christ  being  demanded  of  each  neophyte  and  the 
abominable  rites  that  ensued,  but  even  to  the  adoration  of  a  myaterious 
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head  under  ihe  name  of  Bafomet,  being  read  by  the  cardinal  with  a  lood, 
clear  roice,  Jaques  Molay  could  restrain  his  ire  no  longer. 

**  Would,"  he  ezdumed  ia  a  yoice  of  thunder»  *'  that  the  slave  who 
indited  these  hellish  lies  in  my  name  were  now  at  my  mercy !  I  woiiUl 
«lay  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  he  were  a  Moslem  hoimd !" 

**  Simier !"  hastily  interposed  the  Bishop  of  Senlis.  ^^  You  are  per- 
mitted  to  stand  thus  before  the  face  of  yonr  fellow  mortak,  and  in  the 
liffht  of  day,  In  order  that,  by  well-timed  repentance,  by  public  admission 
of  your  crimes  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  your  judges'  leniency» 
you  might  allay  divine  wrath  and  expiate  the  scandal  your  deeds  bare 
caused  m  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  you  heap  fresh  ofifences  on  your 
aged  head— cast  defiance  at  your  judges !   Bethink  you,  Wretched  man !" 

'*  Remember  T  added  the  CardinaJ  of  Alba,  in  an  emphatip  tone. 

The  ag^  warrior  sufFered  his  eyes  to  wander  over  the  clerical  gnmp, 
ttnd  he  encountered  the  looks  of  his  adviser  who  had  visited  him  in  ms 
priaon  the  day  before.  The  cardinal  was  evidently  much  agitated ;  and 
»fter  in  vain  endeavouring  to  conyey  a  waming,  his  eyes  feil  before  the 
^ptmd  master^s  steady  gaze. 

^I  remember,  and  I  understand,"  said  Jaques  Molay,  in  a  firm  voice; 
and  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffbld,  and  raising  his  arms  and  eyes 
toward  heayeu,  he  continued  with  solemn  accents  rendered  more  yibrating 
by  the  intensity  of  his  emotion : 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred  to  a  Christian — ^by  the  honour  of  a  knight — ^by 
the  BmeB  of  my  father — by  the  yirtue  of  my  mother — by  my  own  etemal 
•alyaäon,  I  swear  that  the  Order  is  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  it 
by  its  enemies  and  wicked  men ! — that  I  neyer,  at  any  period,  either  at 
Chinon  or  in  Paris,  made  the  reyelations  attributed  to  me — ^unable  to 
deyise  such  blasphemies  even  in  the  secret  of  my  imagination,  how  could 
I  make  them  ?  r^ot  beneath  the  tent  where  my  head  has  rested  through- 
out  a  long  life  have  such  dreams  visited  me.  These  &ncies  belong  to 
scribes  and  monklings — to  men  who  have  leisure  to  hatch  eggs  that  breed 
deyouring  snakes !  How  should  we  renounce  Christ  who  are  especially 
bis  soldiers — who  toil  for  his  glory  and  die  in  his  hope  ?  If  Mahomedan 
abominations  have  temptations  for  us,  why  bleach  the  bones  of  cur 
brethren  on  the  sands  of  Eastem  provinces  ?  Had  we  sunk  so  low  in 
each  other's  esteem,  how  is  it  that  tne  heauieant  has  floated  so  long  and 
so  proudly  before  the  eyes  of  our  enemies  ?  There  may  haye  been,  and 
may  be,  reprobates  among  us — what  Community  is  without  them? — but 
tbe  Order  is  as  spotless  as  the  hue  of  our  garments — as  holy  as  the  name 
we  bear.  Say  I  not  truly,  Guy  d'Auverg^e — my  brother  in  arms — my 
brother  in  affliction  ?" 

The  dauphin  moved  slowly  to  the  grand  master's  side ;  but  it  was  some 
minutes  ere  he  could  be  heard :  for  as  Jaques  Molay  ceased  speaking  a 
low  raurmur  rose  in  the  crowd,  which,  gradually  increasing,  swelled  into 
a  tempest  The  masses  were  seen,  here  and  there,  to  wave  to  and  fro, 
as  if  a^tated  by  the  violent  efforts  of  some  to  advance  rendered  abortive 
by  ihe  inertia  opposed  by  a  greater  force.  It  seemed  apparent,  that  had 
not  the  people  been  so  wedged  in  together  as  to  render  Organisation  im- 
possible,  a  rescue  would  haye  been  attempted.  The  legates,  recoyering 
ttovck  the  constemation  in  which  they  were  thrown  by  Jaques  Molay  s 
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irectnftaiion^  aa  tUey  called.it,  and  imsinterprQtiogiihQrf#iCktu]|;Mi,j;)£  ^ 
people,  proposed  to  put  a»  end  to  inliiat  they  terme440:(M^ilu^i999r{|  A$SS^{)dal 
id  ithe  Church  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  muUitudfii  \^  ^bßi^fiyjj^M  qf 
Baolis»  r^adiDg  more  correctly  the  feelioga  of ^  t}ke.  ^W^it))H^tfiy)f^to 
interpose.  It  would  not  do,  he  assured  the  dariQg:Italifin§,.}fft$  ifoBf^m 
00  unruly  as  the  French,  from  whose  fury  the  king  Üp^c^I^jr.if^i^^^ 
fonber  occasion  obliged  to  fly  and  take  refug«  in  die  Tempi?,  ,t^  'm^iff^ 
the' address  of  the  criminals  when  once  begun.  Suchi4k,6tep'|r^d.ak|^ 
^ndanger  their  own  safety,  and  occasion,  perhaps,  th^^ifn^uf^c^t^tllP 

prisoncrs.  ^  ^  ^  '  •'  \  v^'  ^ '»??]' ^3 

. .  Having  persuaded  or  terrified  his  colleagues  into  oonH^üftiHW.^jfflrRy 
p^icy,  the  ßishop  of  Senlis,  availing  hiraself  of  a  fi^vojuis^bW  ;fli90(yf¥^ 
quietly  descended  the  sca£Fbld  and  entered  Notre-X^mc^.  wl^p^(i|( 
etaaerged  no  more.  His  departure  was  unheeded  by  t^e  8pßet^ftQ|)B|L'iwip 
had  nö  eyes  hut  for  the  unfortunate  Teroplars.  The  dauphia  jtttl  l^ie^ 
hiB  place  by  the  side  of  Jaques  Molay,  who  stood  calm  and  ^ßt^^^mii^ 
head,  aud  long,  flowing,  white  beard  g^ving  him  the  &e9il^atQC^«4^2ff 
prophet  of  old,  his  eyes  nowturned  upwards,  and  anoascanqing.the:m^tlf 
tttde  with  the  hold  dignity  that  belongs  to  innoeence.  Guv.4'Auye^|SQ^ 
at  length  raised  his  arm;  and  the  murmurs  became  graaualjy  b^'^li'E^ 
idto  'a  silence  so  profound  that  every  word  he  pronounced  leache^'  t'he 
fo^ther  extremity  of  the  area.  ,  *    .    -  . 

. , ''  I,  too,"  he  Said,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  to  its  fall  hei2;bt— *^  J, 
4qd,,  swear  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  confessiong  attributed  to  ixWi.  '.lifioC 
a  word  has  ever  passed  my  Ups  in  confirmation  of  the  horrid  slander.tbftt 
teerres  as  a  pretext  to  accomplish  our  downfal.  Would.  that  uxf  VJjght 
üand  iiad  been  withered  ere  I  unwittingly  afHxed  my  mark  to  fal^eheofb 
so.heinousi  The  grand  master  and  myself  have  known  bat  one  aiitiaji^ 
Jone  ambition  throughout  a  long  life  of  peril  shared  together ;  4pd  ilu^ 
waa-to  farther  Christas  glory.  By  the  honour  of  a  I/Auvergae — b;^:  tEi^ 
bobea  of  ray  race — we  are  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  ii#r-pr]n;|i^ 
iaed  of  God  and  man  I  speak  the  truth !"  -  .  -,i      ,*; 

^  ^^  And  will  you  speak  thetrath?"  said  the  Dominican,  turningjfifixip^hr 
to  D'Auhioy,  who,  wasted  with  suffering  and  long  con&nemßf^i  y(\^ 
diffioulty  maintained  an  erect  position  among  the  Tempiaro  at  th^.fm!f;her 
exti^mity  of  the  scaffold.  ''  Speak  the  truth  here  as  you  have.doo^jber 
foreyour  judi^s."  »   .,^^.y    X 

As  he  took  his  place  near  the  dauphin,  Almeric's  pale  and  iT^rn  TOJinUft- 
nahce  became  animated  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  body  ^eemeOf  ;i^l(^ 
sudden  excitement,  to  be  restored  to  its  wonted  vigotir.^  With  ..^f^t 
expanded  and  head  upraised  he  paused  a  moment  before  heapolse^JMÄQi^ 
evidently  endeaTouring  to  summoa  all  his  energy  to  wä^e,.  ht9.' VÜ^iioe 
hcard.        ^  ^  ^  ' ,.  i  vitthn^ 

j ''  Here  is  ose,"  said  Father  Imbert,  turmng  to  those  of  th<^  :^rp^Kd|'j9ht> 
w«re- within  hearing — ^^here  is  one  whoee  youthful  heaipt  k'^tt^jiftt 
hardened^—^whose  ingenuity  cannot  be  doubted — who  has  «rFedrbatjvf^ 
c^pents.  Truth  will  flow  'from  his  lips  as  water  from  thß  rpc]^'' .  [.r^-^;* 
"  Yes,  I  will  speak  the  truth,"  said  D'Aulnoy,  in  loud,  'cl^iqr, ^iqg|q^ 
acQents — '*  I  have  erred  deeply,  irretrievably;  but  I  have  sinne^^asimuch 
against  the  Order  as  against  God.  I  sinned  against  the  Order  by  breaking 
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ita  rules— by  breaking  my  solemn  vow.  You,  my  friends," — turning  to 
tni  dfbiM^**4day'lalto=unto  yottfnälvM'wives  aiid  know  fatnily  alfeßtiofis 
^f^määüfa^iä^w^iff^  debarred.  But  we  w«re  nien,  and  we  werefrail;  im4 
if  ^bfäfSPll^y^iadf  bav«  «ougbt  in  guilty  amourg  compensatioii  for'tha 
yefMty^^oürTuks,  1  repeat  the  jperpetration  of  suob  a  crime  was  hÜA 
raKtSQon  ^Ünflt  ^he  eloak  we  wear.  We  are  acoused  of  deny ing  Chvist^ 
ft^r'%iis  Büieh  an  offsnce  ever  mentioned  in  my  presence.  You  may  be 
i^yiS^liA^  ^  eontesions  on  the  rack  were  of  a  yery  dlfFerent  tenor.  Itü 
1!r|D(^J''Whil$t  tbirty-five  of  my  brethren  had  the  fortitude  to  eadtire 
flmtfi' l^' torturö  for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  save  this  wretched  hody  I 
porilled  my  everlasting  soul.  My  confessions  were  lies,  extorted  bj 
tiniikehtble  fiofering !  The  legate  has  told  you  that  those  arnong  us 
l^i^Alte'Whom  revelations  bave  been  wrung,  all  owned  to  the  same  thihgs^ 
^Tlie^reasoh  is  sim^ile — we  were  all  put  the  same  questions,  and  forced  ip 
^twj^v'jiff'^enu  For  myself,  I  spoke  of  having  adored  a  mysterious  male 
)li$ra  tiith  a'beard.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  one.  Had  I  been 
ItitferrOffated  as  tö  the  adoration  of  a  golden  calf,  or  some  sea  monster»  I 
iheiild  naire  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  of  all  my  manifold  offeticek 
tJBere  is  not  one  that  I  would  more  wUlingly  expiate  with  death  tlian  the 
lÜMrihfi^  Buffered  my  name  to  be  mixed  up  with  these  foul  aspersions 
^a^Bdt  an  Order  which  embraoes  the  flower  of  French  chivalry.**  <  •  * 

' '  At  ihe  first  words  ottered  by  D' Aulnoy  the  Dominican  descended  tbe 
scaffbld,  and  puUing  bis  hood  deep  over  his  face  to  conceal  the  fury  that 
änimated  every  feature,  hurried  away  through  Notre-Dame  with-  such 
Uind  haste,  and  in  such  a  storm  of  anger,  as  would  certainly  have 
^ndangered  his  limbs  had  he  encountered  any  obstacle  in  his  way. 

.  If  the  dignity  and  heroic  bearing  of  the  grand  master  and  the  prior  of 

Nmtiandy  had  deeply  impressed  the  people,  D'Aulnoy's  suffering,  bis 

^^th,  his  ingenuity  and  frank  address,  powerfully  appealed  to  thetr 

^ivij^thy.     Men  asked  each  other  if  to  love  a  pretty  maiden  meriied 

I0^6h  treatment.     Then  they  spoke  loudly  of  the  rapacity  of  churchmen, 

Md  angry  glances  were  shot  at  the  priests,  which  did  not  shrink  befbrb 

the  haughty  gaze  of  the   legates.     Again   that   murmur   rose,    morb 

l^loiElUy  than  before — there  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd  seemiügly 

•pödtaneous  now,  and  a  rush  was  made  at  the  scaifold. 

''^-  At  that  eritical  moment,  wbether  they  were  not  aware  of  the  real 

itatentiotis  of  the  multitude,  or  were  uuwilling  to  profit  by  them,  Hugh 

de  Peralde  and  Gonneville,  on  being  called,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 

-MittM,  and  with  cheeks  paler  than  their  garments^  and  dowiicast  eyes, 

^nMnntained  the  truth  of  their  depofitions,  declared  that  all  the  crimes  laid 

Hf^-ihe  Charge  of  the  Templars  had  been  proved,  and  that  they  were  no 

äMger  wordiy  the  sympathy  of  good  men.  , 

:..ii<.With  a>howl  of  rage  and  amazement  the  crowd  reoöiled.     It  was 

evident  that  the  words  of  the  last  Speakers  did  not  carry  general  eon- 

^^(ftibtt ;  bat  the  confusion  that  ensaed  prevented  any  effectual  inter- 

Jfteedce  on  the  part  of  tbe  people.     As  the  clergy  stooa  in  a  small  ktiot 

'^lüi^miBg  togetber  at  one  end  of  the  scaifold,  and  the  Templars  daa- 

tered  at  the  other,  Peralde  and  Gonheville  approached  the  grand  master 

l^^l^^-ite  abäshed  and  deprecating  äir. 

rloM» Porgive^  reverend  father,"  said  the  former;  "but  the   gOod  ship  äs 


Bpar  of  hope."  .  -u'.    .   '  :.  ciifi'fjfucn  e'^giiiil  sHi  no 

et:) Iflnqgniiid  inaster^s 'OoM  faye  l6(^ad'  beymiduthdtdmv«^l^^|fliAA.as 
tbiigh  inotfaiqg  interfened  betweeo  him  and-8paia»THte^aw>tiie^.iiib^<l^ 
^oälMrfl  t^enl  tiot-^hit  featurei  htd  aammed  a.:atQii^iigidkjii»'/^  bfiH  sil 
c2j>^«Awh1  youy'toble  dauphiD,'^  said  Perialde,  in  tcHl  nmSAamltämtbt'damA 
Uf^bii^baTKis  tbgether,  wbilst  GonDeville  niade  a';motioD  äMt'Vkaaglbnm 
tffiral4^have  touched  him  to  attract  bis  attontion.  :  ^  i :  :  r'.>r<r  pi\ichn-i 
*^  Toucb  nie  not,  hounds !"  sbouted  tbe  Prior  of  NormanoirviÄriifa 
flasbing  eyes.  ^'  I  would  not  tbat  my  band,  wbich  might  toucb  tbat  of 
a  brave  eniir,  all  heatben  tbougb  be  be,  were  defiled  by  contact  with 
yours  1  I  would  fling  away  my  robe  bad  your  finger  but  touched  it ! 
9§hti  miscreants!  you  pollute  tbe  very  abr  we  breafcbe-^inqr  J^iaH^se 
^'^  true*hearted  men  be  upon  you!"  •*'  .Tij'^.b 

s'^'^Tbe  grand  xnaster  now  approacbed  D'Aulnoy,  wbose  öoiiiieiiBfoQ.  IvitK 
tto'e&urt  bad  alone  ezalted  bim  to  tbe  bononr  of  sbafring  thia  poblW 
«Muteten  witb  persons  so  mucb  above  bim  in  tbe  Order  as- wcU  -näim 
ti^Adly  Station.  >  r;  ^nr 

hf.r»  You  were  destined  for  better  tbings  tban  wbat  awaita  yoü^  ydiuil^ 
Mfui^' Said  Jaques  Molay,  empbatieally.  ;-.:;  vr 

9d[j((.'Vi>ur  noble  example,  fatber,  sbamed  tbe  craven  mit  of  me^^  x^plUil 
I^AullM)y ;  **  wbere  you  lead  I  needs  must  follow.'*  "•  .>:  * 

n.  i^^  W^  bare  fougbt  to-day  our  last  battle  for  tbe  bonour  o£  tbe  Order^^^ 
Md'the  dauphin ;  '*  and  you  bave  done  your  devoir  ndbly,  ydung'ivttiLc?: 
K^fHnnen  D'Aulnoy  feit  bis  palm  in  tbat  of  tbe  brave  dauplun,.  «od  .ta« 
4iil>Uver^  eyes  beaming  witb  approbation,  and  tbose  of  tbe  grand  mistm 
M^^i^.kindness  upon  nim,  be  was  raised  above  aü  petty  seif^oaidm^ 
itbfifa^fbe^  viry  90ul  of  obivalry  breatbed  witbin  lum.  Fnrtber  -  «PO»? 
iäba^<^äBy'>hov^rer,  prevented;  orders  baving  come  firom  tbe  king.rt« 
inqpip^  tile^emplar«  witbout  loss  of  time  back  to  tbear  T^p^gür0 
|li4iOQ8.>  ^Tlvs  iei^ates  and  tbe  knigbts  left  tbe  scaffold  and  ledteteb  IM 
d^f'l^l  Nbtrd^Dsme  togetber;  but  long  after  tbey  bad  disappeaml.-tbift 
|46pI&^Ued'^th«  place,  for  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  socb  a  ihrpQg^ 
msni  iü  Way  oät^-asifd  tbe  agitation  wbidi  penraded  it  augmeätfBdvth« 
(I^Blftilfy/^-^    .'.V' ..-■  '•■■•.•■>-;■ 'ih 

Tbe  angry  surge  retseats  not  from  tbe  Strand  ^itb  a  more  soUea^fOflc 
ihttni&d:^tb«  |lsopl|^^^ttbeir  homeward  tide  from  tbe  sceofe  tlüit  momoi^g. 
With  one  of  tbose  sudden  revulsions  peculiar  to  tbe  French,  tbcT \XMi^ 
j|^ll(ffa,^  iMited  aiMi  revikd  in>  thmr  poipp  and  power,  w^re  now:  bfW^ii&ne 
diq^ikSlar'ky  misfoiiabej^^^  grand  master^s  solemu  assertiouipf/ijiQOrf 

MM -bad  sank  iit  every  heart  and  fired  every  brain«     Philipe  ejf^fii$d 


•f :;.,' 


«  c^ 


likMl^^^ias'  lottdly  taxed  with  bis  rapacity  and  oppression. 
sroj^ltb^  w«ll«knowu:i(iui!uis  rieaehed  tbe  king's  ear  thrbi^;h'th0  cUnr 
casement  of  bis  Council- cbamber,  he  smiied  bis  own  cold  and.  aoafi^mUifft 
Sü^'tleilb^ai  att^eiitive  eavito  tbe  advioe  poured  ihto  it  by  £nguerrtaii4>de 
MHrigiiy,'  ^od  bis  more  Yebement  bfotber  tbe  Bishop  öjT  SenUs-^^to:  %lm 
pCUtffotiate'instaiiceS'Of  No^aret,  and^  asiiseemedt  with  still  .mdret  odnfi« 
ämidy  to  tbe  boid  iosinoations  bf  tbe  |nlB  Dominioan  FatbetUnibfiiij 
A^M^y^^l  bad  but  ODi^' thoiii^fbt -and  oiie  o^nion,  whetber-oonvMr^  ht  (tfae 
form  of  political  expedienoy  or  6f  an  iraBol  to>  PfaiUp'tf  :3iiileQibffiijF 
and  passion.     One  and  all  demanded  the  Wie  of  tbe  Templars  in  expia* 


tkli  oflJnrbitTllici;^  da&led'lUeir.flriDi&al^^iryitstbti^'  whMlbt)ii!eir/dbh|f}iigt 
on  the  kine's  ministers  and  a  slur  on  bis  justice.  '.'-rK/i  >    u^qs 

«£  jyH^etj^afgiieii:  thd.^  pbml^-vroiiiuirjMiii  the^fseemBdrbiit  tcrircgpflAt  to 

he  had  eveFvMK^t/toitnti^j'nrt^r^-tHan^i»  sHen^^^^  >Tl»i>ikiQmolfill^ 
hiBikvfliidithaJ  inadfe  Hain  ?lbroW  Bottiftuw  f^pm'bia  papcH  ilvroneylAofd  ^n- 
aficB^iajd^ate  oiadfar^fi  Jcm^bthbbd^  now  demaiul?d{W:bkM^ToiHtbc(i^ 
resisting  victims ;  and  wbat  deittand  öf  that  prtoud  heart  bad  -PhilifilwMr 

rfiiw  JrMi't'jo')  "«^■■j   i' •')■:''  YT  T '  '   '    '   .■■     '-■     -./irtj  s 

!  ii  hoHüiio-^  :j.'t  ••  .«  •'•-::   *    '  •  '  -       ■       '   ■   ,  ^  ;     !  viijor 

^&ii^[^c(flFm^guh  of  tbat  same  day  sbone  with  even  ttnwoniod  9^iM- 
dour,  illuminating  tbe  gothic  tracery  of  Notre-Dame,  and  ihrovingjpl^ 
ifarstron^ralief  agunet;  tbe  porple  skj  tbe  numerous  iurrells  and  ^Wers 
WUofa  at'tbat-epdeb  adomed  Paris.  It  sbed  its  radiance  oa  tbe  %^f){!i 
«ndah<me  Mfitb  a  deeper  glow  upon  tbe  countenances  on  wUcKiit9^ii^]«b 
ing  beams  bad  rested.  For  again  tbe  multitude  tbronged  tbe  isUlliAoi^ 
@tlL^L^uis^again  tbe  brils  of  Notre-Dame  pealed  tbrougb  the  fa%  «nd 
anxious  crowds  burried  from  all  directions  at  tbe  sound  to  jinn'^Mf 
UblMty  tbere.'  Tbe  movement  resembled  tbat  of  tbe  moroing  subl^ibe 
£ading  glory  of  tbe  sky  was  not  more  distinct  from  its  mid-day  glaif^jl^btt 
vffcr^l(he  detiiuls  and  cbaracter  of  tbe  scene  fiom  tbat  ^bicblwflülr'tben 
enaoted,  The  sun  bad  risen  on  faces  füll  of  eager  exp^ctaiiufy  S^hn^ifeM 
aiKLdii^ned  brows  and  fiushed  cheeks  tbat  betrayed  the  üneai^jf  w^kkigs 
t^^tbeniiind.  Tbe  morning  orowd  bad  been  brigbt  and  v^^ga^  iXkniä 
ver}f  vainbow — ^thafc  of  tbe  evening  gatbered  dark,  heavy^  siiUeif>7)tt<ü^ 
portentoüs  olöud :  nbne  of  tbe  better  classes  were  tbere.  .^The  vi^ryMIp 
•tfnta  modhiM  peal  throngb  tbe  atmosphere,  andrmenV  voic^  «o^DdfiJ 
nmffled  Uke  siibdued  sorrow.  Tbe  kxsality  <£  tbe  jocdi^  t(iöf ifas^ob^gffjk 
iiiAt^^"jbefore  tbe  splendid  göthic  front  of  NotreKD.a'ni^iTthe  ^pe«^ 
«Uhired  ^ftlgn^  tbe  water-side  at  tbe  westeni.«stceflEiftty^b£;thel  {d^r^ 
£bqiB  r«directing»  as  it  were,  their  glanees  acroils  tbj»!!^at^  ^toN(^ludfr<$ipj 
•tfbbiMt-lbres^of  the  Louvre,  £rom  &e:mid|it  id  vrUthjhomßA  iU  mm 
dungeons ;  and  notbing  on  tbe  river,  in  tbe  sky,  or  on  tbe  low,  ^aiSI^)^ 
shorer  o^mesiitS)  seemed  tojnstify  their  anxkiiis'giueeb.!  Ti^bi  ^-^  ■..■.  .  IT 
:^  Ofie  dstirk' ' object,  however;  iimme^ately  lin  :!fc«eg^iii^.'8tl)cd  .Oilt 
gl0oinilyiinlibe  gcflcUd-light.  '  .    I    l    i  v.  ilü'ff 

enfFhe'extreme  point  of  äe  isbmd  wais  «spbrated  &öm  tbe  isbitsfllf  Jljrif 
namw"  cbaaneV  and  ky  considerahly  loisier  in  tbe  river  tban^^j^eri^^^^lb 
beilriiig  ^mbknyment  on.  wbiob  tlie  palaee  itood.  This:  'spa€ft  tx»iitalm4 
no  building  of  any  kiod^  nob  tree,  iMxr  alHrdb;^'  it  waa  ii  -nUscefexpaofito^tif 
wIkbJL,  vcbdupa  belong^ng»  though  iahhost  idamediaiely  ,iiiiier  (^.  i^pflfatce 
^fvsUnwi^.'tor  iTe1%iout  Community.  -  .•  !  ,-.^..!  ■  .■  .:j  -:>,-;:.■)  •  ^'a\  }■■  ,*.is;w32ßo 
dbGntUa^'spbt),  för  the  last  twobouxs,  a  pile  bad  bee&  graduaHy  jiaKM 
«iidev.^tbeiiaperuitendeDÖe  of.^ererali&hadowy  forma  in  blKck^.briawg^Hm 
^ßntoiübca,  who  dnring  these- preparationa  ^itild  about  ;|t  'üköi-phlBq 
t^nmd^ivllt^iirassmned  a  8caffo)d*like!8liape  with- twof high  atakes  miM^ 
inid  sf  li&jl^fsomiint^'and  the  wvrkbeing.fitiijG^d^'the  l^dkyjbtclta)^lllKt 
iflffidvobes  btp&mb  stationary;  round  Ihe  pite.\    i  -  > ,  r-     i    -1  i  loq    1?  miol 
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.    Theo  tlie  Cardinal  of  Alba,  the  Bishop  pf  Seolisj  the .  DomiDican 
Fftther  Imbert,  Nogaret,  and  Enguerrand  de  MaAräj^  yete  /»een  step- 
out  of  one  of  the  palace  windows  on  to  a  stitail  iroü  Ibalcofiy  g?er* 

Jiig  tbat  fragment  of  land ;  and  soon  afterwards  die  atat^y^  foinn  of 
the  kmg  appeared  amoDg  them. 

As  hft  advaoeed  to  the  front  of  the  halcoDy»  two  figtUfeik  elad  in  Whitf 
fohes  aaceoded  the  fatal  pile,  and  the  names  of  Jaques  ttokr  füoä  äüv 
d'AuTetgne  ran,  in  an  awed  whisper,  throueh  the  croWd.  The  :g?n^^ 
inaste^'s  head  was  uncovered  ;  and  riis  long,  silver  hair  and  beard  ältireiupned 
lipon  a  Hght  breeze  that  came  and  went  at  intervals  ;  and.  th^  täat  raya 
of  the  sun  about  to  sink  in  purple  and  gold,  irradiated  his  lioble  form  widi 
a  flood  of  Hght,  contending  with  the  haze  that  was  slowly  rising  fro^i  the 
Seine  and  partially  enveloped  him,  exaggerating  his  proportional  and 
lending  to  his  features,  at  that  moment  lighted  up  with  the  enthvisiasm 
of  ihe  martyr,  an  unearthly,  dreamy  roajesty,  akin  to  what  the  fantastiq 
eye  may  see  in  the  capricious  configurations  of  the  clouds,  or  axi  «tSetii 
iniagination  conjure  up  froin  supematural  realms. 

The  dauphin*8  hands  were  confined  and  his  person  bound  to  thö  fati(l 
Üike ;  but  when  the  raen  advanced  to  the  grand  master  to  perfbrm  the 
aama  office  upon  him,  with  an  imperative  gesture  he  waved  wem  "back  ; 
•d^  raising  nis  arm,  he  extended  it  towards  the  palace  wuidofr  where 
l|lt;eiiemies  stood  with  gratified  malignity  U)  watch  his  last  struggle. 
Öntee,  and  once  only,  did  the  eye  of  the  aged  man  riance  upwards,  as  if 
fd  rbad  in  the  skies  conBrmation  of  the  prophetic  spirit  that  was  Coming 
tmr  hiin  ;  then,  gazing  at  the  group  on  the'balcony,  he  exclaimed  : 

^*  I  perish  innocent  of  crime  and  true  to  my  God.  May  the  sacrifice 
lihotit-^o  take  place  fall  on  the  heads  of  our  unjust  judges,  I  su^imon 
fteih  1(0  appear  before  the  throne  at  whose  foot  I  shall  soon  stand,  there 
t6  'iafiswer  fbr  their  iniquitous  judgments — Clement  in  a  month,  and 
Fnifip  of  France  in  a'year  and  a  day." 

'  Hl»  arm  feil — his  voice  ceased— his  proud  head  inclined  on  lus  c^i^st. 
The  isun  at  that  moment  went  down  suddenly  ;  and  his  person,  latcdy 
thtown  out  in  golden  relief,  blended  with  the  dusk.  • 

A  deep,  solemn  *^  Amen  !"  escaped  the  assembled  throng  as  if  £H)m 
one  throat ;  but  its  lingering  vibrations  were  domineered  by  the  solemn 
<ihaDt  of  the  priests  as,  witn  lighted  torches,  they  slowly  paced  round 
the  pile  igniting  it  on  all  sides.  Their  chant  soon  ceased,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  fagots  was  for  a  time  alone  heard  ;  but,  suddenly,  djeep 
veSpesr  rose  from  their  midst  sing^g  the  psalms  with  which  the  Tenaplars 
irrere  wont  to  endure  those  tortures  devised  fbr  them  in  Holy  Land  by 
iheh*  infidel  fbes.  The  sound  floated  clear  and  moumfully  over  1^ 
iriver,  blending,  here  and  there,  with  a  sob  &om  some  kneeiing  spetctatcö^ 
or  the  deep  curse  of  a  more  vengeful  spirit  ,     ' 

Their  forms,  lost  in  the  increasing  gloom,  were  again  reyealed  b^  tho 
fantasüc  flickering  of  the  rising  flames,  whose  red  gläre  was  reflecteä''m 
the  water,  and  even  threw  a  tinge  upwards  on  the  darkening  Äy.'  11 
floon  became  so  strong  as  to  play  at  times  upon  the  figures  on  the  jroysj 
balcony,  and  permit  the  people  to  distinguish  no  small  emotion  ^  the 
king's  fixed  look,  compressed  lips,  and  white  clieek.  His  hiand  vf^^  on 
Tather  Imbert's  Shoulder;  and  its  pressure  must  have  been  greät  frp^tlie 
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P?ef?e^afj<liher()ui*ftra't6ken  of  it.'."''  ,    .',, 

T^^.flamea  ro^e  bigher  nad  stronger.     They  threw  thsir  hiasea^pif 

the  river,  fighting  up  thie  town  and  univeraity,  and  ForaiAd  a  fiery  »eq  b** 

ti*f)^  ^^t)  Temj^lan  and  the  vrorld  i  bat  tiioug'h  uo  louTer  seea,  ti^eir 

,fljjnjo  jtng'lCQpntS,  poutio^  forth  the  dlviue  aong,  worc  Eeard  oyer  tfa^ 
nWPSjit'B-  TheM  wisa  a  loud  cruh — another — another — the  focut  i|f 
p^Mlay  töw-^^the  voices  of,the  Templara  waa  huahed  for  erer,  and  i^iiä/t 
VIW  fj^.^M'^^  ^"^  '^^  ^^^^  throne  where  they  had  airom  to  plead  üitjs 

'jMse.^  Airtnut  inatant  the  läag  raiaed  hia  eyea  upwarda  at  ihe  roKi}g 
väpoür.  .  ü  i 

*.    "Whftt's  that! — aaw  you  t/tat?"  ho  awil,  in  a  suppreaaed  Toi^e.     .,.;i 

"  A  shooting  Star;  aire,"  aatd  the  cold  voice  of  Father  Imbert.   .   ^.  ./ 

"Xrue — 'tU  hot — very  hot  to-night,"  observed  Philip;  and  retn^i^ 

fiv)m  the  balcoDy  he  witbdten'  to  hi«  private  apartment.  .  ^ 

Jlany  hours  later  Phihp,  unwatched  by  mortal  eye,  atood  npon  ttiiii 

bal<^ny.gajdng  iatently  oa  the  aame  Spot.  The  night  ivas  dark  and  hjtcy. 

n<)t  a  atar  shone  Forth — ^not  a  light  glimmered  from  the  many  dwelliiin 

'oa.eicher  ahore.  But  darker  than  all  the  rest  nas  one  atnall  point.  It  w^P 
qne  of  the  biack  pagea  of  France'a  hUtory  juat  written  by  Philip'«  oif^ 
händ.  ■'Hiere  waa  a  black  apot,  too,  in  hia  own  conscience  which  no  e^irt 

'— nl)  triumph — no  neoance — no  absolut^on  could  ever  waah  out.  ^^19 
^as  one  of  thoee  cnmea  of  magnitude  which  aeem  by  a  aort  of  m^fil 

jbatice  tb  demaod  retribution  even  at  the  handa  of  after  genorationf ,  ^oi 

■■which  the  philoaophy  of  hiatory  for  the  moat  part  proYea.  ;   ■ 

En[ightened  as  Fhiljp  nas,  he  waa  not  above  the  superatition  of  hia  ^fgtf 
and  the  awful  aummons  of  the  aged  Templar  to  hia  laat  hotir  lank  d^f^ 
iiito  bis  aoul.  An  inner  voice  aeemed  to  aay,  "  Thy  race  13  xt\b- — thy  jfurf 
äre  over— thy  hopea  are  at  an  end — thy  atÄr  ia  aet ;"  and  the  IciQg,  V.  *¥ 
paased  hia  band  over  hia  feveriah  brow,  bnged  for  a  keen  blast  to  co^  it. 
He  was  rouaed  ^m  hia  painfui  reverie  by  the  sight  ufmajDy  l^t^f^ 
passing  to  arid  fro  along  hia  own  roval  vineyatda,  whiekfixtended  tf^,i^ 

"xiver  brink.  The  same  flickering  lighta  could  be  aeen  in  evea  grsater 
nn'mbers  ön  and  about  that  black  apot.  He  beardpaddlespropaUuigbafftp 
ionards  the  place ;  and  unable  to  divine  the  object  of  theee  novemeiü^ 

'  asd  Eang  in  no  temper  to  bear  auapenae,  he  hastily  rouffled  tua  penoi^.f^ 
jtnnd  recogmtion,  and  descended  into  the  palace  garHeoB.  .  , , 

I,  ^ntjinng  the  viaeyard  aad  takin^  .an  eippty.  alley  whoae  fpllwe 
fföre^ned  hini  frnm  the  people  walldcg  between  tbe  rows  of  vi^— tbe;^ 
laotema,  ghaded  by  the  leaves,  tbrowin^  a  lesa  general  lig;ht  toan  whn 
wen'froip  the  window  ahove— he  could  withsfit  djfficulty.overhew  thw' 

'difcourab  without  being   hlmaelf  obaerved.      The  varioöa  reniark^  pr 
fXcUinationa  that  eacaped  them  were,  bowevec,  upint^lligibU,  Qftä  tie 
^^  Vöniewbat  abruptly  enligbtened  00  tlua.  aubjeei  by  a  ufon  who  bf^ 
idenly  down  upon  tum.  /-     .  -i- 

"  Bare  von  any  of  theprecioua  rel^ca?,**  heaüH,  supposing  tbeafara^g^ 
ti.  addi^aed  to  be  od  the  a^me  ernnd.^  l^ii^lF.  ;  .      .  ,   ,\.j 

'„"iTeVrepli«!  Philip.  "'  ■  X'    ^  ,;^ 

T,"!,  too — I  have  been  fortunate — I  have  aome  of  the  Ueaaed  a^iffl^^ 
ike  blesaed  martyra.  It  ia  lucliy  they'  tho'ught  not  oF  placing  a  guard 
over  them,  ot  of  aweeping  the  remuna  of  their  crime  into  the  nver.    To- 
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Mvmv  H  will  be  too  hl»— not  &  duvrad  bit  wHl  be  kfti  üi^  M  ^baoi 
pluek  the  fragmente  from  tbe  breast  of  tha  PlnMbBiif  ihifliM}  Bi^ 
f&mjm  not  mcmng'  oS?**  ■  -^ '  " 

fi^  ^  I  am  waitiog  for  a  ftiend." 

-  Who  Uyet  on  the  .pot;  I  ondewbuML  Good  nig^.  >>«gM|MrtX 
iMLrba  paued  on. 

4:*'Bb  i3  right,**  mattered  the  king  ;  <"  to-moRow  H  wOl  be  too  hbH 
Ml:  vbo  eoidd  have  gaeued  the  affiur  would  take  this  ttfmF'  Svirii 
Imbert,  calculating  as  he  is,  foresaw  it  not"  V 

-  .  Two  men  passing  on  the  other  side  the  vine  hedge  befaioi  wUcJi  the 
kini^  atood,  stopped  a  moment,  i^^Mirently  for  some  one  lagging  befalnd» 

"  And  so,"  Said  one,  '*  wo  are  to  have  a  new  pope  and  a  new  king 
befinre  the  year  is  orer^  neighbour;  ^  cid  Templer  seid  sd  ix  the 
stake." 

/• ./'  It*ll  be  no  loss  any  how/*  rephed  the  other ;  '^  the  one  is  looee,  khe 
e^r  cruel ;  no  one  will  stoop  to  pick  up  their  dust,  I  trow."  The  frienl 
iSWi»  np,  and  the  party  moveid  on. 

Being  unwilling  to  near  more»  Philip  took  a  path  leading  to  the  livet* 
nde,  desirous  of  gaining  a  spot  whence  he  could  make  his  observations 
without  the  chance  of  being  accosted.  As  he  advanoed,  however,  yoices 
in  eager,  though  subdued^  discourse  arrested  his  attention.  T\^e  soli- 
tariness  of  the  place,  and  the  precaution  obsenred  in  speaking  so  as  not 
to  be  overheard,  aroused  his  curiosity,  and  he  stood  stilL 

*'  Is  it  tnie,  think  you,"  said  a  voice,  '^  that  the  grand  master  really 
summoned  the  pope  and  the  king  before  God*s  throne  within  a  given 
time?" 

<(  Even  so,  Craon.  Taillefer,  in  a  clerical  disguise,  stood  by  the  funeral 
pile  and  heard  it  himself." 

^'It  will  be  a  stränge  meeting  up  there  between  them,"  was  the 
answer,  in  deep,  solemn  accents.  ''  I  wonder  if  Philip  will  think  of  that 
at  his  last  hour."   . 

*'  The  slanderer  !-*the  murderer  V*  exdaimed  another  voice. 

The  king's  band  instinctively  sought  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  but  a 
superstitious  emotion,  more  congenial  to  his  time  than  to  his  personal 
ebaracter,  arrested  it. 

''  The  grand  master  summoned  him,  you  say,'*  pursued  the  first  Speaker ; 
*'  he  should  have  cursed  him  rather !" 

''  By  his  ashes  and  those  of  Crtiy  d'Auvergne  do  I  now  curse  him!" 
sud  the  deep  voice  that  had  before  spoken.  <'  May  his  race  be  blighted ! 
may  none  of  his  blood  remain  to  sully  the  throne  of  France !" 

**  Amen !"  responded  the  other,  in  solemn  accents ;  ^^  but  it  is  late,  and 
if  we  would  follow  in  the  track  of  him  you  wot  oi^  we  have  &r  to  ride 
before  dawn." 

"  Having  paid  the  last  ttibute  of  respeot  to  the  illustrious  victimSy 
I  care  not  how  soon  we  depart.  Our  horses  are  waiting  for  us  at  tbe 
right  place,  I  doubt  not." 

The  next  instant  the  sound  of  oars  told  the  king  that  the  Speakers 
Were  beyond  his  reach,  and  he  turned  moodily  towards  the  palace.  On 
his  way  he  saw  a  group  of  women  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fiital 
Spot  Confident  in  bts-  disguise,  he  drew  near  them,  but  they  took  oo 
heed  of  his  approach.      ... 
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"  Ol  course  we  have,"  replied  the  woraan,  somewfiatidiarply: " "  3^töri% 
no  telllng  what  luck  those  ashes  may  bringe  in^o  a  boiiM;  they  air^^aa 

**  Ay,  it'll  be  long/'  said  another,  '^  before^so  crael  a^dttaftk  wflli'it 
m0ljjfi«^^|^0duiu]^Q^  fi^-; Philip,  wül  htm  notitiie  to  do  it;  MitMl^hiy 
]|V^*  gO^fipsTTrhe  ^njbo  did  uotrrspare  t&e  grey  head  will  not  Hv«  to  Um 
gprey  hairs  himself.''  '  -  /  .^iinl 

«>fit'^Ml^^4>ö{*d|c^  wbo;-saw  it|^'  said  a  third/^' that  it  was  awftil  to^see 
^tKk]|riW"^Pf^^  round  tbf  grand  master  when  he  suninnoned  tb&  Idugül 
Ulffjfoji^fSg^^aed  h|(e,tlie  triinip«t:of  jadgment/' 

Olli'  W^^  ^b^  k^tqhi^^'tl^.he  and  the  dauphin  swose  to  liieir  innöceiMibl^ 
said  a  fourth.  '-^^9 

^i{|^kj4ip./tur%^  aiiray  in  disgiut,  and  «ntered  the  palace.  He  had  €öwa 
]^4«mi«%^i^  reapdAcui:9«si^  )The  thöug^t  griped  his  strong  heart*.  Aa 
Bought  his  pillow,  but  could  not  sleep ;  and  morning,  found  hiii|^<atvtll# 
«ij^u|^i^:Df,bifr  «abinißt:  ttill  gaäng  ä^  that  one  dark  tpot.  .  >  ••  i 

^.^i  ;•■.•»■•''  ■•■■-{!    .'■■■■ 
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A  VINTAGE  SCENE  IN  ARCADY, 

A  FRAGMENT. 

By  G.  W.   Thornbüry: 
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^jßj^j  L  UaekI  the  wild  bee's  drowsybum 

Deep  amid  the  vine-flowers  straying  ; 
Hark  1  **  the  pipe  that's  ncver  dumb»** 

Where  the  waaton  fauns  are  pjaying.  , 
Hark!  the  cymbals' braten  cTäsh 

Scaring  the  datk-^spotted  jSards-^  '  ' 
Where  the  wine-brooks  leaping  splasli;  ' 
;,  ■>%:i/.-']:i  ^    V  The  deep  wine^iips\bK>ken  sha^d» 

Dip  the  Satyrs,  stooping'dowu^        l'     .' 
-s  ,,,jjr  Till  their'mouths  grow  red aiidKlJ)wJ^  ; 

^  h£,jrU>,:,5  r..  A°^  ^^^^^  ^*^"  skins,  torn  and  brow|^,f 

^'   *  '   .  Dubble  in  the  purple  tide.  ,, 

^  How  they  Start  v^ithid  thiB  wäve 

brß  f'^^  '  ^^  A  bright  face  to  see  np-gfän(^g, 

i*hii  üi  •-  ^'  ^'  Wben  they  hear  th\e  nproar  Brave, 

IVdeasured  pulse  of  distant  dancing, 
.ü^ni^iy  ci  Ruaitling  oif  dark  iVy  wreath, 

^füi  1«:«  xi  And  the  traipp.of- Startled  deef. 

Scared  by  revei  drawing  nea^ — 
See !  each  leopard  b«ar$  a  Ffl^un— 
fcT.^Uerj«    ..    .«      Robe  by  pine-boughs  rudely  torn, 

•^^        '■  *'  "  ;         Girt  with  gold  ears  of  the  cöfb,  ' 

Jiwiii    ..'  Face  as  flfished  as  sumnier  dawn,— 

on  :!;  >'      •*'  .•        Hea^  the»  stiottt  and  dap  tb^ir^Minds 

To  the  wine-skin  bearing  bands       'i  ' 
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üf  the  white  armed  Naiadf  s, 
Who,  all  wreathed  with  jewelled  »hell, 

Trip  to  soft  notes  of  a  flute 
And  the  chime  of  silvery  bells 

Wake  the  echoes  long  since  mute  ; 
Hither  dark-haired  Dryades 
That  witliin  the  forest  dwell, 

Violets  twitted  for  your  crowo, 
Necklace  of  the  sweet  fir  cooe 

Stored  in  caverns  dusk  and  brown, 
Red  ash  berries  for  a  zone. — 
Yonder,  *inid  the  thick  vines,  see 
The  wood-n3rmphs  and  the  satyrs  be, 
Leaping,  laughing,  tili  the  wine  * 

1  Foams  up  like  the  surging  brine 

Frothing  on  a  rock^  shore ; 
Tben  beging  the  wild  uproar, 

And  if  one  in  their  mad  dance 
Reel  into  that  blood-red  sea, 
Ay,  good  lackl  how  glad  they  be  ! — 

How  they  hold  thelr  sides  and  laugh 
When  he  rises  from  the  flood, 
Like  one  of  old  Neptune^s  brood, 

Or  stoops  down  again  to  quaflf, 
Like  a  Mars  when  bis  gold  mail 

Oozes  blood  at  every  scale. —  ^, 

When  theyVe  weary,  not  tili  then, 

Drink  the  other  tnountain  men,  ^. 

But  they  take  a  draught  so  deep, 
'Tw'd  send  three  youths  to  their  last  slecp. 
And  they  swear  the  red  wine's  savour  —         ■' 

Never  yet  was  frecher — braver, 
*  And  their  faces  all  a-glow  '< 

CrimsoQ  as  the  poppies  show. —  — - 

Beating  on  the  s wollen  skin, 

Makes,  methinksj  a  merry  din  i 

(When  there*s  gurgling  within). 
Circe  (sweet  enchantress)  here, 
Syrinx  aod  her  trusty  fere ; 
The  brigUt-haired  Uesperides, 
Aud  yonder  the  DanaSdes  ; 
Near  them  31 1;  the  Syrens  three, 
Weary  of  the  changeful  sea, 
With  pale  sea-weed  regal  crowned, 
Twined  with  pearls  by  Seylla  foiind. 
Here's  the  blossom  that  sprang  up. 
Hebe  wheo  tbou  dropt  the  cup  ; 
Here*t  tho  ciystal  lUy  too» 

Juna  that  we  owe  to  you«  "^ 

One  drop^  froBL  thy  snowy  breast  .    ^  ^    ' 

Tumed  the  crimson  flower-leayes  white,  , ,  j-^ ,? 

As  the  crociis*  purple  light;  u 

Was  by  woimded  Venus  prest.    *    ♦  '"  '^  ^  ,^ 
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TUE  IMPERIAL  RECLUSE  OF  YÜSTE.« 

Cbarlbs  V.  had  two  great  faillngs :  bis  pietj  was  deeply  stamped 

mrith   bigotrj,  and  his  ^  love   of  good  cheer  had  assumed  the  form   of 

unrestrained  indulgence;  but  to  counterbalance  tbese  two  vices  be  bad 

A  whole  host  of  simple  and  manly  virtues  as  well  as  niore  imperial  attri- 

butes.     Of  the  sincerity  of  bis  religious  feelings,  even  thougb  carried  to 

sxcesses  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  his  domestic 

Attachments  were  remarkably  strong  and  bis  friendship  unwavering  ;  he 

«ras  also  kind  and  generous  to  all  who  were  in  attendance  to  bim.     His 

Love  of  literature,  fine  arts,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally,  was  one 

of  the  great  features  in  his  character,  and  the  cherishing  and  cultivating 

such  ennobling  pursuits  would  probably  have  soothed  many  an  unhappy 

liour,  had  it  not  been  for  that  atmosphere  of  austere  bigotry  whieh  tainted 

and  corrupted  everything  around,  and  which  buried  literary,  scientific, 

martial,  political,  and  even  imperial  tastes  beneath  a  monk's  cowl ;  just 

as  the  old  Kings  of  Aragon  are  represented  in  their  sepulcbres  of  the 

abbey-fortress  of  Pöblet,  in  Catalonia,  by  two  statues,  the  one  a  warrior, 

invested  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  other  a  monk,  robed  in  the  gar- 

ments  of  penitence  and  humiliation.     What  the  Alonzos,  the  Fernandos, 

the  Juans,  and  the  El  Conquistadors  of  their  time  had  been  after  death, 

it  remained  for  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  to  become  during  life.     From 

their  time  the  magnificence  and  the  power  of  Spain  may  also  be  said  to 

have  begun  to  decline.     The  double  e£5gy  represented  not  only  royalty 

but  the  whole  Spanish  nation,  half  monk,  half  soldier,  never  exalted  by 

one  without  being  to  a  still  greater  extent  humiliated  and  abused  by  the 

other. 

Among  the  interesting  traits  of  character  eliminated  in  the  "  Imperial 
Recluse  of  Yuste"  by  the  pains-taking  M.  Am^dee  Pichot,  in  illustration 
of  his  latter  monkish  days,  we  may  notice  his  partiality  for  animals.  He 
had  an  aviary,  and  used  to  personally  superintend  the  feeding  of  his  pets. 
He  had  a  parrot  so  marvellously  instructed  as  to  have  become  au  histori- 
cal  personage,  like  the  parrot  of  Augustus.  This  talkative  bird  used  to 
amuse  the  monks  of  Yuste  no  less  than  the  emperor  himself.  The  Queen 
of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  this  ornithological  wonder,  had 
also  sent  bim  two  cats,  remarkable  for  their  smallness;  and  tliey  were 
almost  as  much  in  favour  as  the  dogs,  which  had  been  the  emperor' s  com- 
panions  from  the  days  wben  he  was  an  active  young  sportsman,  to  those 
wben  his  prowess  was  limited  to  the  destruction  of  doTCs  in  the  chesnut- 
gproves  of  Yuste.  Charles  V.  had  always  been  partial  to  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  he  had  in  better  times  founded  a  menagerie  at  Gand,  his 
Dative  city,  the  nucleus  of  which  had  been  obtained  fi  om  a  ship  captured 
in  the  war  with  Barberousse  by  bis  galleys»  and  jwhich  was  conveying  to 
the  Sultan  a  lion,  a  lioness,  as  also  certain  Christians,  '*  pour  donner  a 
mangier  aux  dictes  b^tes,"  says  the  chronicle  of  Vandenesse ;  no  doubt 

*  Charles-Qaint;  Chronique  de  sa  vie  Interieure  et  de  sa  vie  Folitique,  de  son 
Abdication  et  sa  lietraite  dans  le  Cloitre  de  Tuste.  Par  Am^^e  Pichot,  auteur  de 
TEKitoire  de  Charles  Edouard,  du  Demier  Hol  d'Arles,  &c. 
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ieaving  it  lutentlonally  anibiguous,  whether  tTie  Cbri«tifliifl  w^e  tliei^  td 
feed  the  wild  beasts  or  to  be  given  to  them  as  food.  •- '    •  ^ 

The  sympathy  of  tlie  emperor  towards  living  things  is  atteste4  bj^« 
touching  tradition  concemiiig  certain  swallows.  Two  of  tht«e  messne^ 
gers  of  spring  had,  it  is  said,  built  their  nest  in  the  tent  öf  Ch«ii*les-'^-\ft 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  strong  place.  Wheh  the  ^iiüli 
came  fbr  striking  the  tent,  the  emperor  preferred  losin g  it  ulti^ge^er 
rather  than  destroy  the  swallows  and  their  young  brood.  ■  'id 

Charles  V.'s  intellect  was  of  that  capacity  that  it  emhraced  everythiri^, 
Justly  proud  of  his  talents  as  a  virtuoso — the  partiality  försacr^  mum 
being  hereditary  in  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy — he  hiraself  saperint^ikded 
the  Organisation  of  the  monastic  choir.  So  quick  was  his  ear  thäC'lfe 
could  perceive  when  any  of  the  choristers  were  out  of  tune  in  ar  mo^i^tit, 
and  he  would  reprimand  them  with  one  of  those  Spanish  oaths  y^U^ 
escape  the  mouth  sometimes,  even  of  the  courteous  Don  Quixot'e.  Vfe 
was  at  once  sensible  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  a  profe^sör  fV'(^ 
FJacenzia  experienced  this  to  his  cost ;  for  all  the  professor  that  hä  'WM, 
he  sang  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  monks,  trained  by  Charles,  that 
Orders  were  sent  to  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  or  he  would  be  expelled  fMHa 
the  church.  The  imperial  recluse  joined  in  the  musical  exercises  of  tife 
church  himself;  and  so  powerful  was  his  voice,  that  when  confined  to'his 
own  room  it  was  heard  through  the  glass-door  wliich  separated  it  f^Sha 
the  church.  As  a  proof  of  Charles  V.'s  musical  talent,  an  anecdot^'ls 
told  of  a  certain  Guerrero,  chapel-master  at  Seville,  sending  him  sorüe 
ma&ses  ofhis  own  composition;  but  the  emperor  at  once  detected  thietn 
to  be  nothing  but  plagiarisms,  and  named  the  maestrt  whom  he  had  pit 
under  contributif>n.  ^ 

M.  Amedee  Pichot  establishes  a  curious  analogy  between  Charles  V. 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Napoleon,  like  Charles,  had  a  inatheiffa- 
tical  head,  and  he  loved  the  exact  sciences,  whiohdid  not  prevent  his  i<^- 
miring  Ossian — so  Charles  V.'s  taste  of  niechanics  did  not  int^fftl-e 
wjth  his  love  of  poetry  and  the  delight  he  took  in  the  allegory  of  Olivier 
de  la  Marche.  According  to  the  same  authoiity,  both  might  have  ap{f^- 
priated  to  themselves  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation — both  lettAe 
opportunity  slip.  There  was  this  difference,  however :  Napoleon  -vf^oiifid 
never  even  witness  Fulton's  experiments  ;  Charles  rewarded  Blaseo^^ie 
Garay  handsomely  for  an  invention,  the  Utility  of  which  he  could  aj^pffB- 
ciate,  although  he  had  not  the  zeal  to  prosecute  it  tili  it  attatned  perfec- 
tion  and  success.  f;  .dt 

M.  A.  Pichot  teils  us,  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  emperor*  #ith 
Barbe  de  Blomberg,  the  mother  of  Don  Juan,  had  its  origih  in'^l^e 
young  lady  having  been  sent  for  to  soothe  his  melancholy  by  het^^oflVg. 
Ut  moerorem  eantu  allevaret,  says  Strada,  the  authority  for  this  ^State- 
ment. *'  This  was  six  years  after  the  empress's  death,"  and,  our  afuilfor 
adds,  "  who  does  not  know  how  much  there  is  that  is  seductive  in'f^e 
voice  of  a  woman  who  inspires  herseif  with  our  grief  in  order  to  mäki^us 
forget  it — bears  the  bürden  of  our  sorrows  in  order  to  lighten  u^  of  thfeir 
weight  ?"  f'^;-oo 

The  discreet  mnjor-domo,  Quixada,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the'cMld 
Gerpnlmo,  afterwards  Don  Juan,  to  his  wife,  Dona  Ma^daleriay  ak  läie 
soD  of  an  illustrious  friend  whose  name  he  had  promised  to  k^^^da^t ; 
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69  ihat'  Dona  Magdalena  natumlly  believed  that  the  friend  ia  question 
was  Quizada  himself.  Her  enllghtenment  on  this  mjstery  is  related' fls 
eprkigüi^  from  a  stränge  circumstance,  no  less  than  that,  in  a  fire,  Qüix- 
ada  «aved  Geronimo  first,  and  his  wife  afterwards;  whence  from  her  inti- 
IJarate  knowledge  of  his  character,  she  deduced  that  Geronimo  must  bethe 
9bild  of  a  mor9  illustrious  personage  than  the  major-domo  himself.  -• 
':  iCharles  V/s  favourite  flower  was  the  carnation,  as  it  had  beeh  befb^ 
him  of  King  R6ne,  and  of  the  great  Cond6  when  prisoner  in  the  Bastilte. 
.Florio^Uurists  are  indebted  to  the  emperor  for  a  beautiful  variety  whibh 
her  hiniseif  introduced  from  Tunis. 

l:  ;The  emperor  was  not  distinguished  for  repartee,  but  afew  good  sayiügs 

<ire«r0ported  of  him.     At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Comunerö^,  -k 

90u^ieF  Said  he  could  inform  the  emperor  where  his  greatest  enemy  liy 

iK>iieealed.     "  You  would  do  better,"  said  Charles,  '*  to  teil  him  whelre 

Jl  am,  than  teil  me  where  he  is."     Charles  having  been  solicited,  wheh 

fio  GermsLJiyj  to  destroy  the  tomb  of  Luther,  he  answered,  "  No,  no  ;  1 

jNftake  war  against  the  living,  but  not  against  the  dead."  '  ' 

-*-  -fThe  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  visited,  possessed  more  suppte 

tongaes.    The  following  is  related  of  the  P^re  Fran9ois  P6cheur.   Charldi, 

in  Order  to  show  how  disinterested  he  was  in  atfairs  of  this  world,  töld 

■  him  he  had  been  chosen  as  arbitrator  between  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardori^ 
Admiral  of  Aragon,  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  the  reverend  father's  own 
son,  in  reference  tothe  right  of  possessiou  in  a  dodiäin.  **  Sire,"  said  the 
father,  "  I  do  not  know  vvhich  of  the  two  is  in  the  right;  but  howeVer 
«light  the  Claims  of  the  admiral,  1  should  heg  that  you  would  extend  yotir 

:  favour  towards  him."  Charles  V.  observed  that  that  would  no  longer  Ve 
partiality.  "  Sire,"  replied  Father  Fran9ois,  "  the  admiral  is,  no  doutt;, 
ibore  in  want  of  the  revenues  of  this  domain  than  the  duke ;  and  it  4s 
.vritten,  *.Give  unto  the  poor.*"  This  display  of  abnegation  was,  as 
rtbe  father  well  knew,  better  caiculated  to  win  the  favour  of  the  emperbr 

^  than  would  have  been  a  less  well  considered  line  of  poücy. 

*  '  Aocording  to  Gonzalez,  about  the  same  time  that  Chai'les  learnt  the 
di^astrous  news  of  the  fall  of  Calais,  on  which  occasion  he  said,  '*  The 

Jos«  öf  reputation  is  worse  even  than  the  loss  of  the  place,"  the  consoling 

'.Hiewfi  arrived  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  in  a  condition  to  promiäe 

-  üo  Lia  BOn  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  Happily  for  England  the 
-pipmise,  acoording  to  M.  A.  Pichot,  was  only  a  Symptom  of  dropsy. 

:'   Mm  A.  Pichot  treats  the  reception  by  the  monks  of  the  emperoi^  iöto 

their  order  as  a  fable.     He  describes  nim  as  orilering  the  ceremony  to 

^.b6i.gDne  throug^,  and  to  be  foUowed  by  the  customary  festival;  bat  he 

.£,  iavetB  that  he  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all,  by  neither  appearing 

-  4a  tlie  ehurch,  nor  at  the  refectory,  nor  even  in  th.e  gardetisJ 

T  lOur  ai]|thor  also  combats  the  Statement,  generally  received,  that 
:■:  -Ghs^les  V,  added  the  voluntary  mortification  of  personal  chäötisement' to 
cftiie  moral  mortification  he  had  already  received  frorti  the  conqueror  of 
6-.  Meti  and  Calais,  **  at  least  publicly."  The  emperor  was,  he  argttes, 
-rfAf  %QO  Hl  and  too  seriously  disabled  to  be  equal  to  the  administratiön  of 
corporal  chastisement  to  himself,  and  it  would  not  have  suited  his  gravlty 
Jblfc^'have  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  fustigated  by  his  attendants.  It 
Ol 5p  ho wever  stated  that  every  Friday  during  Lent  the  emperor  appeared 
JSOguJ^jply  in  his  place  in  the  choir,  and,  prayers  over,  he  put  out  the  light 
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iirl\jlph  he  h«ld  in  hU  band,  and  there  fuftigxited  hifnihe}f  wit)|k  j|Of.,.ai^(;)», 
siKtcerity  that  the  rod  becanie  red  with  bis  blood,  to  the  $ipgi4ar^^ifi^- 
tion  of  pious  people.  .  ■  -»  u  •%  • 

Two  rodji  of  discipUne  6gure  in  the  inventory  of  ourious  a^  precipus 
pbjects,  made  by  bis  attendants  after  the  exnperor's  decea^^;  aod«,;i49f^ 
or  not,  they  were  transmitted  as  true  relics  to  Fliilip  IL,  and  edi6ed|tt^, 
raitors  to  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial,  where  they  were  depoiit^  ^^r, 
haps,  says  M.  A.  Fichot,  Philip  II.  made  use  of  them  with  a  moj^^ 
robust  arm  than  even  the  paternal  one,  if  not  with  a  more  sincere  denrd- 
tton.  Our  author  admits  therefore  of  the  son  whnt  he  denies  in  regaf4 
to  the  father;  or  rather  we  believe  he  admits  the  fustigation,  but  denies 
its  having  been  carried  to  the  extreme  of  scarifying  the  patient. 

For  upwards  of  a  Century  the  fashion  of  a  similar  devout  pra^ee 
existed,  not  only  in  Spain  but  also  in  France,  where,  under  Henry  llt^^ 
the  court  had  its  energetic  flagellaots.  In  the  procession  of  the  12th..of 
]Jay»  1588,  Henri,  Duc  de  Joyeiise  (Brother  Ange),  crowned  witl^ 
thorns,  and  fustigated  by  two  of  bis  brethren,  represented  the  maroh  tft 
Calvary.  The  art  was  even  carried  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfectiofi. 
In  Order  to  render  the  indulg^nces  attached  to  discipline  by  tne  oonfes^ 
^rs  more  attractire,  the  fair  senoras  decorated  the  birch  with  ribäiids 
and  bows,  and  lovers  ehastised  tbemselves  before  their  windows.  Many 
even  feil  martyrs  to,  the  absurd  practice:  amoag  them  the  dramatic  poet 
JJopez  de  Vega  is  said  to  have  hastened  bis  end  by  too  energetic  a  dis« 
«ipline. 

'  Like  Mignet,  M.  Am6dee  Ficbot  attaches  little  credit  to  the  nirioi» 
Stonee  current  in  regard  to  the  funeral  service  performed  during  the 
emperor*8  lifetime :  he  believes  that  such  a  service  was  gone  throügh, 
but  he  does  not  give  credit  to  all  the  accessory  details  with  which  it  has 
pleased  imaginative  chroniclers  to  Surround  it,  and  to  which  grave  l)\»r 
^ians  have  lent  their  sanction  and  authority.  .    . 

One  of  the  monlis  of  Yuste,  who  relates  the  scene  wbicb  preoeded^ 
aecording  to  Mignet,  Charles  V/s  6rst  attack  of  the  fever  which  eaused 
hkr  death,  and  in  which  he  contemplated  successively  the  pictures  of  the 
^^  Last  Day'^  and  the  portrait  of  the  empress,  added,  it  appears,  naively 
enough :  '*  If  the  mere  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  on 
canvas,  cou.l.d  bring  on  a  relapse,  what  raust  he  have  feit  wheo  twepty 
days  afterwards  he  presented  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  God  bioi^lC^ 
-— ('*  Historia  breve  y  sum  ana  eti,"  p,  46,  of  M.  Bakbmzen'a  analygi«,) 
Yet  M.  A.  Fichot  says,  with  Mignei^  that  the  emperor  experienced  thftt 
#vening  his  first  attaok  of  ''putrid  fever."  The  physician  Mathys^ 
writing  to  Vailadolid  an  account  of  bis  patient's  sickness,  makes  no  mefh- 
tion  either  of  the  effect  of  the  funeral  service  or  of  the  contemplation  ti 
the  pictures  which  preceded  the  fatal  illness  ;  he  attributes  it  more  tp  the 
reverberatipn  of  the  sun  against  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  whio& 
brought  on  a  violent  headache  and  fever.  It  13  very  likely  that  the  tv9 
circumstances  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  historians  had  probably  little  or  no- 
thing  to  do  with  this  last  illness.  They  were  merely  accidental  accessorieib 
The  emperor  had  been  a  long  time  ailing,  his  healtb  was  quite  broken  «{)• 
Yuste  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  a  healthy  place,  ai|d 
Mignet  teils  us  that  it  had  been  that  season  more  than  ever  inflictöä 
with  malaria.     The  beat,  fatigue,  and  ej^posure  to  a  prolonged  s^rv^ff , 
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inay  hftYÜ  ag^atftt^  the  erü,  but  the  Httftdc,  it  teaj  l>e  ptesumed,  mA 
vtpoü  Übe  irecluse  at  the  time  he  ordered  thä  Itigubriöüs  sölemnity  iöW 
enacted. 

^  M.  JL  FTdhöt  declares  that  there  was  noühing  bat  Tvhat  was  perfectly 
i^niple'and  evcfn  edifjing  in  the  Spiritual  intervention  of  the  Pnmate  öf 
Spain  at  the  decease  of  the  royal  recluse.  No  doubtit  was  so;  bat  ther^ 
was  still  suffident  that  was  unorthodox  to  bare  been  afterwards  niitifi 
üjp  as  an  accnsation  by  a  hostile  general  of  the  Inquisition.  -  '^ 

The  fbllowing  is  M.  Am6d6e  Pichot*s  account  of  the  last  fnoments  ÖT 
CfhartesV. :  '  '^ 

.:.■■■  •        * 

It  was  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening  when  the  last  scene  in  the  lifepf 
Charles  V.  commenced.  Two  things  had  always  appeared  to  him  to  be 
dreaded  by  one  who  wishes  to  die  well :  and  these  were  to  becarried  off  fud* 
denly,  or  to  be  deprived  of  bis  senses  when  bis  honr  should  have  strücl 
i^eeling  liimself  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  pei'; 
lÄitfed  him  to  appear  before  him,  and  the  serenity  of  bis  mind  never  fink» 
hihi  för  a  moment.  He  never  ceased  to  recognise  those  who  came  near  him'; 
he  smiied  at  some,  or  spoke  to  or  answered  others.  One  of  liis  physicidna»- 
IKüctor  Comelio,  who  had  himself  had  an  attack  of  fever,  withdrew,  leaviofl 
Doctor  Mathys  at  the  bedside,  and  who  from  time  to  time  feit  bis  pulse  apa 
communicated  bis  impression  of  the  result  to  those  who  were  present  by  a 
whisper  or  a  movement  of  the  head.  The  confessor  occasionally  took  liis 
place  and  muttered  boly  words,  which  Charles  V.  listened  to,  mingling  tils 
prayers  with  those  of  the  monk,  or  raising  up  bis  eyes  to  heaven.  Qnikada 
and  Van  Male  never  left  the  room,  but  sought  to  discover  by  the  looks  of  ij^ 
imperial  moribund  if  they  could  still  accomplish  one  more  small  ac^t  of  dbty 
-^one  last  semce  forhim.  The  otherattendants  went  to  and  fro,  bt\t  witU»<f| 
being  allowed  to  pass  the  threshold  of  the  door.  The  primate,  the  prior»  ^|^e 
chaplains,  the  family  of  Oropesa  and  Don  Luis  d'Avila,  took  tiieir  places^^^t 
intervals  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  Near  midnight  Charles  y .  wish^d 
to  turn  in  bis  bed,  and  he  called  William  Van  Male.  "  Williaml"  he'eW 
claimed,  and  the  companion  of  bis  sieepless  nights,  who  knew  what  he  want^ 
simply  from  hearing  bis  name,  hastened  to  assist  him,  happy  that  iht^  enfrpeVor 
should  once  more  condescend  to  lean  upon  bis  Shoulder.  Giu(rles  V-did  not 
•ffect  this  cbange  of  position,  however,  witbout  a  deep  ugh :  Ddininf>>jfB(ff^ 
WMfritur-  **  He  is  going  to  die,  my  lord/'  Doctor  Mathyjs  whispered  ta>,|ha 
Arclibishop  of  Toledo,  who  this  time  approache4 with  FathertFranciscp.fig 
Vlllalva,  the  predicator  in  whose  discourses  Charles  V.  took  most  pleasure. 

Afler  baving  himself  spoken  a  few  words,  the  archbishop  made  signs  tp 
Faiher  I^räncisco,  who  had  no  doubt  arranged  previously  with  the  ^rimate 
what  should  be  said  upon  the  occasion  :  **  Let  your  majesty,'*  siaid  the  predi* 
isatdrj  **  thank  heaven  fbr  its  manifest  protection.  He  eaused  y'öu  to  be  borti 
<m  the  festhral  of  Saint  Matthias,  the  disciple  upon  wboro  the  choice  of  th« 
otiiers  cooferred  the  apostle^ip  to  make  up  the  niimber  twelve»rand  the  emt 
|ür,9  wa3  conferred  upon  yourself  by  election  ;  God  wishes  to  call  you  to  hjpp 
the  day  when  the  cburch  celebrates  the  feast  of  Saint  MaUhew,  th^t  ot|i^ 
apostle,  who  abandoned  bis  worldly  goods  to  follow  Christ,  as  for  Christ'ssäke 
yOTT'iuäjesty  abandoned  the  throne.  Like  these  two  apostles,  you  will  eiljojr 
*W%stJal  g!ory  when  this  life  is  over."  ^'^ 

'The  nMuk's  have  only  transmitted  to  us  diese  few  sentences  out  of  a  dis*' 
•ouflse  which  was  probably  mucb  longer,  and  which  was  interrupted '  1^ 
Charles  V.  saying  to  Quixada;  **  The  time  has  arrived  1"  Quixada,  who.,h4|d 
re^jeiyed,  the  Instructions  the  same  morning,  brought  tlie  wooden  crucitix  whj^ 
jth^  empress  had  kissed  with  her  lips  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  which  Lu|d 
reniained  in  her  bosom  tili  the  moment  when  she  was  consigned  to  her  cottd. 
flft^illobronght  with  him  an  image  öf  the  Virgid,  a  consecrated 'figiit^,  ■  flSTr 
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vbtcb  that  priocess  had  entertained  great  deYOtion.  The  two  relics  which 
Charles  V.  preserved  so  religioiisly  for  seventeeii  years,  faithfiil  to  the  memory 
of  \m  most  t ender  affeciion,  as  a)so  to  the  religion  which  Imd  comecrated  it, 
were  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  most  intimate  attendant.  He  contemplated 
them  for  some  time,  his  eyes  only  being  drawn  from  them  to  be  lifted  up  to- 
wards  heaven.  IJe  was  heard  to  miitter,  *'  I  come,  oh  Lord!"  yo  voy^  senhorf 
And  his  riglit  band  being  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  crucifix,  the  prelate  took  it, 
md  pri^ented  itto  bim  to  kissit;  it  was  whilst  Jooking  at  this  revered  sign  that 
he  uctprf:?d  threesighs,  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  a  momeot  afterward^ 
had  ceased  to  live.  Thns  perished  tlie  man  whom  Quixada  pronounced  in  hU 
gHef  to  be  tlie  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  or  that  ever  will  live!  expressiopa^ 
ofdevoted  admiration,  to  which  we  pret'er  those  which  the  same  sentimenc 
alfloinspired  to  his  piety  as  a  Spanish  Catholic.  "I  believe  that  asa  Christian 
ho- wollt  direct  to  heaven-  I  iiave  seen  the  Queen  of  France,  who  died  in  a 
ipO0t  Christian-like  manner,  but  the  emperor  expired  in  a  way  that  was  «vtfi» 
ftül  more  pre-eminently  SU.*' 

.  Mig^et  and  Mr.  h'tirling  descrlbe  the  emperor  as  holding  a  wax  taper 
ifl  liis  band ;  M.  Amedee  Pichot*s  authority  for  a  crucifiz  is  a  letter  of 
Qaixada's  in  the  Gonzalez  MSS.  M.  A.  Pichot  adds  also  some  saper^ 
stitiouB  traditions  regarding  the  emperor,  which  were  handed  dowa  bjr 
the  monks.     Among  them  are  the  following : 

"  The  emperor  had  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  in  his  room  ;  be  thoueht  himseljf' 
alone,  but  on  raising  up  his  eyes  he  saw  a  silent  Hgure  enveloped  m  a  large 
cloak  Standing  before  him.  "  Who  are  you  ?'*  he  inquired  of  the  stranger. 
The  mantle  unfolded  itself,  and  the  emperor  saw  the  image  of  himself  as  ff 
he  had  stood  before  a  mirror.  It  was  his  spectre  that  appeared  to  him,  to 
inform  him  that  liis  last  liour  had  come,  and  that  he  must  prepare  to  die. 

fii  comet  showed  itself  in  the  lieavens  the  first  day  of  Charles  Y/s  illness, 
s^opped  in  its  career  towards  the  north  over  Ynste,  aud  ceased  to  be  visible  ac 
bis  aeatb.  This  was  the  seventh  comet,  or  the  seventli  time  tiiat  the  same 
metieinr  lind  shown  itself  during  his  reign  ;  and  it  was  remembered  that  a  hairy. 
coiriet,  preceded  by  an  ectipse,  had  also  announced  the  death  of  the  empress 
in  the  year  1539. 

At  Vililla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  was  a  famous  bell  endowed  with  mar» 
▼ellous  properties;  because,  according  to  some,  an  angel  had  stood  atthe  fonc 
for  it;  or,  according  to  others,  because  at  the  moment  of  casting  it  Üie  Wan-* 
derinjg  Jew,  or  some  nther  mysterious  personage  who  was  passing  by,  had 
thrown  into  the  fiery  fiirnace  one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  Judaf. 
Iscafiot.  The  projpnetic  bell  of  Vililla  always  Struck  of  its  own  free  will  when- 
efer  a  King  of  Aragon  died.  It  tolled  for  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  it  tolled  again  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  his  grandson. 

There  is  an  nther  story  told  of  a  Uly  growing  beneath  the  window  q(, 
Charles  V.'s  room,  which  failed  to  flower  at  the  proper  season,  but  burst 
into  bloom  on  the  night  of  his  death,  exhaling  the  sweetest'  pei*funie. 
Cut  off  to  adorn  the  catafalque,  it  preserved  all  its  brilliant  whiteness  and 
sweet  fragratice  for  several  days.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  attention  of 
the  monks  was  calied  to  a  marvellous  bird,  as  large  as  a  swan,  black 
from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  white  from  thence  to  tlie, 
tail,  which  barked  like  a  dog,  and  which,  Coming  from  the  east,  settled 
on  the  roof  of  the  chapel  for  a  brief  tlme,  and  then  flew  off  towards  Gar- 
genta-la-Olla.  This  bird  came  back  five  times,  settling  upon  each  occa- 
sion  imniediately  over  wbere  the  body  of  the  emperor  lay  in  state,  anc( 
uttering  tlie  strängest  noiscs.  Sandoval  concluded  from  these  prodigies. 
thät  the  heavens  by  a  comet,  the  earth  by  a  Uly,  and  the  air  by  a  bi^. 
each  separately  testified  their  sympathy  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  l  ,  .  ^ 


. A  PEW  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.         '" 
.,  No.  V. — The  Wo&kinq  Man's  Politicb.  '« 

BY   E.    P.    ROWSELL,    ESQ.  / 

i  X*  ?rANT  a  poor  working  man.  If  he  be  out  of  work  and  in  distress,  so 
rhvitth  che  better  for  my  purpose.  I  look  out  of  the  wiudovv,  and  in  two. 
iliiintites  I  see  a  man  I  know  answering  this  description.  He  h  thiu,  and 
Bis  clöthes  are  ragged.  Capital  !  My  friend,  come  and  join  me  here  för 
ä.short  time.  .    '.l 

.   We  bave  stood  together  gazing  at  the  traffic  for  a  very  brief  spatc«^^ 
iKbea  a  peculiariy  handsome  equipage  rolls  by — the  carriage  cöntainsil 
lordly-looking  personage,  with  a  high  forehead  and  florid  complexioi^V' 
and  proud  air.     Next  him  is  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  superbly  dreseftd, 
and  opposite  are  two  lovely  children  brimful  of  health  and  spirks.     Xy~ 
eye  encounters  that  of  my  companion  just  as  bis  has  withdrawn  from.thi^' 
pl^ing  sight ;  and  now  forget,  reader,  the  particular  individual»  '%ndc. 
hearken  simply  to  the  tale  which  the  expression  of  this  eye  teils  jd«  «of  • 
the  thoughts  and  f'eelings  of  the  class  to  which  ray  poor  hungry-visag|sd 
friend  belongs.  ..  ,,.fj< 

Thousands  of  half-starved  men  day  by  day  stand  staring  at  splendid 
carriages  as  they  flit  by,  filled  with  highly-favoured  occupants.     They' 
see  the  elaborately  dressed  man  of  fashion,  they  see  bis  beautiful  wifö^'- 
his  happy  children.     And  when  this  sight  is  present  to  the  outward  eVe,' 
is  the  mental  closed  or  dull  ?    Not  so ;  it  is  vigorous  and  piercing  heyond 
description.     In  each  case  does  it  examine  every  sign  of  famine  and  of ' 
xhisery  prescnted  in  the  man*s  own  aspect,  it  gazes  on  his  torn  and.  soiled , 
garments,  it  directs  a  steady  stare  into  his  sunken  bodily  eyesi,  and  reats  . 
lipon  his  sallow,  fallen  cheeks.    Does  it  stop  here  ?     Oh,  no;  it  lias  even  f 
dpearier  objects  for  coiitemplation.     It  pierces  intervening  grand  onaÄi- 
sions,  and  looks  into  a  wretched  house  in  a  narrow,  dirty  cotirt.     A 
month  ago  it  might  bave  seen  in  this  house  nothing  to  distress  it — thter^!. 
was  then  laughing  and  merry-making — the  head  of  the  family  was  in  , 
füll  work,  and  there  were  sufHcient,  though  by  np.  means  abun^nt,  ma.* 
terials  for  comfort ;  but  a  change  came,  employment  falled,  and  now  «^ 
month  having  passed,  and  not  a  sixpence  been  eamed^-  miukch  privatioa  ; 
and  sorrow  have  ensued.     Therefore,  when  the  mental  eye  has  penetrat^ 
tue  gloomy  abode,  it  is  met  by  tokens  of  trouble  which  make  i^  füncji 
and  quaii  again,  as  though  blindness  had  overtaken  it.     There  is  a  love4^ 
wife  on  a  sick  bed,  there  are  ravenous  children  clamourii;ij  for  .fQo4f  ; 
Tlie  mental  eye,  so  to  speak,  staggers,  feules,  and,  in  a  moment,  its  sighl^ 
is  gone.  ;> 

And  what  foUows  in  each  case  of  these  thousands  of  half^starved» .  ^ 
unfortunate  men  ?     There  has  been  a  dark  contrast  between  that  which 
has  just  flitted  before  the  bodily  vision  and  the  scene  which  the  mental 
embraced  until  it  became  temporarily  blinded,  which  has  well-nigh  reut, 
and  torn  the  man^s  very  existence  from  him.     His  is  not  a  case  of  long-?  .. 
cohtinued,  slow-wearing,  and  soul-subduing  distress  ;  his  is,  very  likeljj,;^ 
only  temporary  misfortune  ;  and  if  he  be  but  patient  and  preserve  a  stput 
heÄrt,  he  will  probably  weather  the  storm,  and  again, know  finj^.wß^j^^er^  p 
And  for  this  very  reason  he  is  intensely  sensitive,  and  fearfully  irrreated 
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at  the  trouble  which  he  is  so  unused  to  bear.  Oh !  the  abgiy  thrilt 
which  ran  throogh  him  as  that  proad  equipage  roUed  by.  '*  Vniy  is  thif 
— why  should  this  be  ?"  He  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  honett»  hard- 
working  man — a  man  who  has  siriyen  to  do  his  duty.  And  so  lon|^  as 
he  coald  eam  just  enough  to  support  himself  and  his  fiimily,  who  so  con* 
tented,  who  more  happy  than  they  all  ?  They  had  not  riche^  and 
envied  not  those  who  had.  But  when  the  work  failed,  and  they  wet^ 
ahnost— *almo8t  I  they  were  starving — for  relief  from  the  parish  they 
wonld  nerer  ask — the  question  would  occur,  and  did  oecur,  and  he  piÄ 
it :  ^*  Why  should  others,  who  absointely  did  nothing  for  their  living,  be 
actually  revelling  in  luxuries  audbe  surteited  with  enjoyments?^ 

But  this  ang^  and  unreasonable  mood  does  not  last.  A  rery  little 
consideration  shows  him,  that  in  the  mere  fact  of  another  being  better  off 
than  himself  there  is  nothing  to  grumble  at,  and  that  it  would  be  qnite 
asunjust  for  him,  if  he  had  the  power,  to  seice  and  appropriate  the  goods 
of  the  owner  of  the  carriage,  as  it  would  be  for  some  ineorrigihle  rogue 
and  vagabond  to  enter  his  own  humble  dwelling  and  drag  the  hed  from> 
beneath  his  sick  wife,  merely  because  the  reprobate  wanted  one  himself. 

And  (he  thinks  further,  for  he  has  plenty  of  common  sense,  and 
fiEu:ulty  of  understanding  main  principles)  suppose  all  were  put  upon  ah 
eqiiality  this  very  day,  that  equality  would  have  ceased  in  most  striking 
extent  one  week  hence,  and  the  System  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  of 
weakness  and  streng^h,  of  indigence  and  wealth,  have  resumed  its 
Bway.  And  is  not  such  a  System  just  ?  (he  thinks)  for  were  it  otherwise 
-—were  a  man's  goods  arbitrarily  seized  upon  at  his  death,  and  divided 
among  a  Community — where  would  be  the  encouragement  to  industry,  to 
talent,  to  prudence  P  It  were  impossible  to  conceive  any  State  of  things 
more  disastrous  than  that  which  would  ensue  were  any  iniquitous  inter- 
ference  attempted  with  legitimately-acquired  property.  Frogress  under 
such  a  System  were  impossible ;  duU  apathy  would  take  the  place  of 
energy  and  enterprise;  horrlble  confusion  and  the  darkest  misery  be 
every where  present;  and  after  all — after  scenes  sickening  in  thdr 
hideousne8S-«-dfter  a  period  unparalleled  in  its  ghastly  terrors  and  mis^ 
fortunes— mankind  would  find  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  that  whidl 
they  had  been  seeking,  the  ridiculous  impossibility  of  its  being  grasped 
for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that,  even  could  it 
be  maintained,  any  good  resulting  from  it  would  shrink  into  insignificanoe 
when  oompaxed  with  the  evil  it  would  involve. 

We  say  that,  with  all  his  ignorance,  and  with  all  his  irritation,  odr 
working  man  would  see  these  points  for  himself,  and  see  them,  too,  even 
a  few  minutes  after  the  handsome  equipage  had  roUed  by  and  he  had 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  it.  He  would  feel,  ay,  hungry  as  he  might  h^j 
that  it  would  be  an  awful  thing  if  an  amount  of  physical  power  could 
lay  violont  hands  on  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  attempt  to  apportioti  it 
equally  amongst  its  inhabitants.  That  physical  power,  if  it  should  atisr, 
should,  at  least,  have  his  feehle  strength  exerted  against  it. 

But  thou  hast  not  yet  passed  through  temptation,  my  friend,  and  therS 
is  another  evil  to  assail  thee.  Against  the  monstrosity  of  seiäng  another 
man's  bread  because  thou  hast  none  thyself,  thy  good  sense  revolts^'hot 
supposing  some  one  should  whisper  to  thee,  ''These  men  would  not  'd6 
rieh  were  it*not  that  they  had  unrighteous  and  unjust  laws  to  helpthiMi 
to  ridies ;  the  law  favoure  the  wealthy  and  depresses  the  poor;  *itl& 
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|»ripoi[4fiij;)^rvad«s  it,  and  do  wonder,  The  lawB  have  bten  made  b^  ihm 
Ticb  j(pr  tOjß  rieh,  and  therefore  their  objeet  cannot  he  a  matter  of  gorpriae. 
iio  gooi  can  come  to  the  poor  man  until  he  »hall  have  the  makiog  of  the 
Iav*^«  bimsel^  and  so  ghall  rectify  the  eviL  And  this  objeet  must  be  sou^hty 
4w;^t  lipon,  incessantly,  talked  over  at  periodical  meetings,  and  sacrificed 
foc  freely  and  perpetually.  And  the  great  meaiis  of  attaining  thls  objeet 
i^J.  Universal  SufFrage.' 

.  Whj9  wa4  it  who  did  first  whisper  tfaia  to  thee,  my  friend?  One  who 
a^id  he  was  a  well-wisher !  fouler  fieilsehood  never  was  uttered.  He  wat 
a  brawling,  idle  vagabond,  who,  too  lazy  to  work  honestly  like  thyself, 
disgraceliiily  misused  the  boon  of  education  which  benevolence  had  eon« 
ftptrreid  upon  him,  and  basely  and  treacherously  eamed  a  far  better  lireli- 
l^pd  than  thou  by  hard  labour  couldst  possibly  obtain,  by  agitating,  and 
duiturbing,  and  insinuating,  and  tuming  men*s  minds  from  fit  and  propcfr 
objects  to  otliers  which  they  eoiüd  not  grapple,  and  which  therefosa 
worked  to  the  destruction  of  their  peace  and  overthrow  of  their  hap- 

iYes,  this  knave,  taking  paltry  advantage  of  thy  present  ill  conditioa, 
and  the  irritability  produced  by  it,  has  had  the  meanness  to  persuade  thee 
that  far  better  than  eitting  by  thy  sick  wife's  side  with  consolation  and 
words  of  hope — far  better  than  drying  thy  children's  tears  and  speaking  of 
trust  in  an  all-powerful  source,  is  sitting  with  a  pipe  and  a  pot  in  a  publie<- 
house  parlour  and  discussing  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 

Now,  I  neither  know,  my  friend,  nor  care  what  may  be  the  argumente 
in  Support  of  this  much-vaunted  panaeea  for  every  ill  which  may  affliet 
the  working  man,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  as  much  a  reniedy  fbr  the 
rheunmtiäm  in  vour  Shoulder  as  that  it  would  in  the  very  sniallest  degree 
iinprove  your  position  or  iuerease  your  welfare.  A  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliameut,  if  it  were  confeiTed  on  thee  to-raorrow,  would  only  be  to  thee^ 
I  am  sui'e,  a  clog,  a  hindiance,  a  source  of  constant  annoyance,  and  give 
Ti»e  to  perpetual  ill-feeling.  The  use  which  you  make  of  that  vote  would 
cxxsupy  too  much  of  your  own  attention,  and  far  too  much,  for  your  peace 
ajod  wel^Eure,  of  the  attention  of  othera.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that 
with  universal  sufl&age  sbould  be  coupled  vote  by  ballot.  There  never 
would  be  really  seoret  voting.  In  some  way  or  o^her  a  man  would  let  it 
•ose  out  how  he  intended  to  vote,  and,  subsequently^  how  he  had  voted ; 
I  ßm  satisfied  that  in  very  few  cases  indeed  would  it  be  unknown  how  A 
vote,  in  intense  probability,  would  be  recorded.  I  rcgect,  theo,  all  con* 
«ideratioin  of  vote  by  ballot,  and'repeat  that  the  possession  of  a  privilege, 
which  you  not  only  could  turn  to  no  good  acoount  but  whieh  would  worry 
ßni  vex  you  incessantly,  which  would  cause  you  to  be  ever  open  to  solici- 
ta^oDS,  threats,  secret  enmity,  to  plausible  reasonings  calculated  outrage* 
OQsly  to  mislead,  and  to  dictatorial  assertions  deeigned  to  cow  and  over* 
whelm  youy  would,  most  erophatically,  be  a  privilege  coupled  with  a  daik 
curse,  a«  baleful  a  boon  as  your  worst  enemy  could  wish  you  to  possess. 

Could  no  public-house  parlour  bear  witness  to  the  evil  of  the  working 
man.  tuming  politiciau,  and  in  Company  with  a  number  of  bis  fellows 
i^eeting  periodically  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation,  with  intellects  in  a 
ftondition.  which  would  render  the  question  of  why  two  added  to  two 
fliiould  make  four  an  inquiry  of  insuperable  diffioulty  ?  Could  no  broken 
19^^*8. heada^  and  broken  women^s  hearts,  and  hungry  children's  stomaebt, 
riHfe  a  Joud  outory  againat  anytking  which  would  give-  the  slighteet 
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impetns  to  tlie  dtsposition  to  rail  against  every  oauie  of  evil  «are  tfaii 

cause  of  idleness  or  debauchery,  and  to  spend  the  time  io  reviling  imagi«' 

iiary  sources  of  woe,  rather  than  in  removing  those  whieh  are  meift 

ta»gible  and  apparent  ?    Lot  a  poor  man  but  begin  to  busy  himself  witk 

politics,  and  in  the  defenceless  State  in  which  bis  ignoranoe  muat  place 

him,  imbibe  the  notion  that  he  is  only  poor,  and  ofäy^  ipayhap,  distresaed, 

because  some  xnonsters  who  have  money  and  power  are  exerting  thera^ 

selves  to  keep  him  poor  and  distressed,  and  with  what  heart  wiU  he  tnm 

to  bis  labour^  with  what  peace   and  araount  of  contentment   will  \äs 

poverty  be  endured  ?  * 

But  passing  over  this  evil,  which  might  perhaps  be  said  to  be  only  of  a 

sobordinate  character,  let  us  ask  whether,  in  the  more  important  point  of 

yiew  of  its  final  results,  universal  suffrage  would  be  such  a  boon  to*  the 

working  man  (whatever  it  might  be  to  other  clatfes),  that  it  reailyi»« 

grievance  that  every  working  man  in  the  kingdom,  down  to  the  agricuL' 

tural  labourer,  with  bis  family  of  five  children  and  bis  ten  Shillings-  |i 

week,  has  not  a  vote  for  a  representative  in  Parliament  ?     In  answertag 

this  question,  we  would  eamestly  desire  not  to  display  the  slightest  waift 

of  charity  or  kindly  feeling  towards  the  industrial  classes.   Those  who  boVe 

^read  our  previous  articies  regarding  them  in  this  periodical  will  hardly, 

vre  think,  accase  us  of  barshness  or  illiberality  npon  any  of  the  pointe 

we  have  heretofore  considered.   But  we  must  say,  that  a  very  littledelib^ 

ration  suffices  to  convince  us  that  it  would,  positively,  be  an  awfnl  thing 

:for  the  country  if  the  elections  for  representatives  in  the  **great  Council 

of  the  nation"  were  tumed,  as  doubtless  they  would  commonly  be,  by 

'  an  overwbelming  mass  of  working  men's  votes.    Consider  for  a  moment. 

Who  would  be  the  men  who,  in  all  probability,  would  universally  find 

favour  with  the  main  body  of  the  poorer  class.     Put  Lord  John  Russell 

and  some  roaring  demagogue  on  the  hustings  together.     Let  Lord  John 

mtice   bis   speech — matter   profound,   sagacious,   masterly — style  riow, 

hesitating,  and,  to  an  extent,  wearisome.     Now  let  bis  big  opperaeat 

corne  forward  and  deliver  his  address — matter  frothy,  superficial,  short- 

iighted-^Bt)'l^  rapid,  vehement,  overpowering.     And  what  will  be  tbe 

retiult  ?     And  then,  suppose  in  addition,  that  whereas  Lord  John  -ehiÜl 

have  Said  that  although  he  will  do  all  he  can  for  the  poor  man,  the  po6r 

man  can  do,  and  must  do,  a  great  deal  more  for  himself,   his  nery 

companion  fihall  now,  on  the  contrary,  declare  that  with  sweeping  altera- 

tions  in  present  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  innumerable  new  önes  'of 

sagacity  hitherto  unapproached,  the  poor  man  will  be  in  that  hap^y 

Position,  that  tliough  he  but  sit  and  twiddle  his  thumbs,  bread,  and  meat, 

and  beer,  and  elothing,  and  lodg^ng,  shall  none  of  them  be  wanting,-^who 

does  not  see  that  with  intellect  untrained  to  deteot  the  sophistry  or  the 

absurdity  of  the  one,  and  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  talent  and 'the 

honesty  of  the  other,  the  poor  man  would  hiss  the  great  statesman  and  rlttil 

friend,  and  mightily  cheer  the  thorough  vagabond  and  abominable  knav« ! 

And  imagine  a  multitude  of  worthies  of  the  kiod  of  this  latter  formiag 

the  majority  in  the  great  Council!     It  might  be  that  haring  been  eleded 

they  might  00 nTenientiy  folget  the  monstrosities  of  which  they  had-been 

guilty  ön  the  hustings,  and  undeterred,  perhaps,  by  a  new  lawof  triennial 

Parliaments,  turn  a  deaf  ear  first  to  gentle  remonstrances  and  afterw^ 

to  bitter  abuse.     Bat  even  this  less  objectionable  course  would  be[  >ttt- 

tei|dcii  with  imiifthient  danger,' land  through  the  lengtfa  and  b»6ttdtlro6^lhe 
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kiiidiwvQld  ^otip  a  yell  o£  execration  at  treachery  soDUtrageous  aod  fii 
^aring...  Andwould  not  the  oiy  for  vengeanoe  sucoeed  the  yell  of  hatred? 
Aflsaredly  it  irould  ;  ■  execution  of  the  threat  would  foUow  iU  atteranc8) 
aiadfthe'dark  sceoes  of .  a  revolution  oQce  more  convulse  the  empire  and 
oUrike  dowii  its  prosperity.  ^ 

^L>  Bot»  as  IS.  most  likely,  the  monstrous  doctriues  and  preposterous  pro** 
misesi  proauilgated  from  the  hustings  would  be  heard  again  in  Parliamenl^ 
8i)d  m^aMires  in  acoordance  with  them  would  be  sought  to  be  carried  oiiit. 
JVFeisay  ^^ .sought/'  because  at  the  very  threshold  a  contest  would  arise  on 
tbese  nieasures  appalliug  to  contemplate.  In  this  case  it  would  be  the 
^tae-iand  the  prüden t,  the  haters  of  strife,  the  lovers  of  religion  andorder, 
<who«  w<^uld  sound  a  trumpet  through  the  land,  and  call  upon  every  honcttt 
man  to  arise  and  save  ht3  country  from  irremediable  disaster.  The  ot^ 
.measuves'  which  would  secure  unbounded  popularlty  for  the  paltry  pol»» 
tifiian^  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  would  be  measures  which  asw 
.persoa  who  liad  been  accustomed  to  work  with  bis  brain  instead  of  witn 
Ins  hands  would  see  were  not  only  indefensible  and  unjust,  but  would  not 
secure  or  even  touoh  the  end  for  which  avowedly  they  were  designcd. 
We  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  a  leading  and  pervading  feature  'of 
these  measures,  an  attempt  to  cast  out  poverty  from  the  land,  to  confer 
such  Privileges  upon  the  working  class  that  they  could  not  be  distressad, 
and  could  970^  want.  Independently  that  Scripture  teils  us  that  such  ma 
^bject  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  briefest  reflection  will  show  that  unless 
you  could  banish  all  sources  of  poverty,  dissipation,  vice,  impradence^  >lt 
would  still  remain,  and  to  a  wide  extent.  But  a  little  further  reieetwn 
will  show,  too,  that  any  effbrt  to  banish  poverty,  over  and  above  the  efihrt 
to  Tender  as  free  and  unrestricted  as  may  be  the  man  who  works  for  Ms 
living,  any  endeavour  stretching  to  the  extent  to  define  and  preacribeia 
cörtain  advantageous  position  to  the  working  man  would  be  as  abaurd'  as 
it  would  be  mischievous — as  ridiculously  impracticable  aa  it  would  be 
aliamefully  unjust.  Something  of  this  kind,  however,  we  ar^  :Satisfidd 
would  be  required,  and  perhaps  attempted,  as  the  n9Su)t:of  universal 
suffrage.  ,  We  should  have  then,  so  to  speak,  to  shake  hands  with'CHd 
England. and  bid  it  gooJ-by,  for  oertainly  the  hour  of  itsdissokition *might 
b«  ;near  at  band.  i;^ 

.  Butsuppose  there  were  no  uproar,  or  merely  an  aQSuceessfdi  Opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  wise  and  worthy  of  the  Community^  still»  what 
would  be  the  result  to  the  working  class  of  the  oarrying  of  measiures 
^tha  iruit  of  such  a  combination  of  knavery  and  foUy?  The  shortest  time 
would  suffice  to  show  their  miserable  unsoundness  and  their  profonqd 
libsurdity«  And  simple  failure  would  not  be  the  only  result.  Disaster 
ajid  calamity,  like  a  feil  disorder,  would  spread  through  the  laod ; 
•every  healthy  Operation  of  intelligence  and  industry  would  be  ata  stadd- 
still;  and  the  coveted  position  of  extended  privilege  and  larger  eomfoH 
eseapiQg  the  grasp,  loudly  would  the  poor  man  deplore  the  weakneSs 
wJiioh  had  led  to  dissatisfaction  with  a  far  happier,  quieter»  and  more 
peaoeful  Gondition.  •; 

>-No,  no^  friend  working  man;  it  is  your  own  streng  arm  la^uritig 
jirigorously  which  must  help  you  to  increased  comfort,  a»d  enable  yön^o 
.  rise  a  step  higher  in  the  ladder  of  life.     It  is  not  a  &ct'that  thi&i^Me 
jany^daiv^  which  render  yoa  a  slave,   which  hamperiand  tie  yowidowo, 
>iilÖoh  toAbet  piofitless  yodr  :iabouronittaeki«i{j(ottrAtefieirts.p/71lHmgS)to 
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be  amended,  things  to  be  altered,  there  niaj  be — tbere  are,  and  ihete  lä 
every  deeire  to  effect  necessary  changea  and  to  accompHsb  required  im- 
provementa.  It  u  not  because  your  laws  are  made  ny  men  of  amjple 
means  that  they  are  the  work  of  men  of  narrow  miods.  Doea  tbe  in4a 
of  property  legislate  for  you  in  a  less  liberal  spirit  than  would  the  inäfl 
of  one  huudred  pounds  a  year,  wbo,  perbaps,  under  a  different  syatem, 
you  might  be  disposed  to  elect  as  your  representative  ?  Believe  me^  so. 
The  man  wlio  has  a  large  stake  in  the  conntry  ^nll  be  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  country  should  go  well ;  whereaa  he  wbose  property  iB 
eomprised  in  a  sixpence  will  be  rather  pleased  than  otberwise  u  a  geneiid 
soramble  should  take  place  to-morrow.  Agaiu,  I  say,  place  confidence 
m  your  own  strong  arm  and  your  own  stont  heart ;  place  confidence  w 
the  growing  inteUigence  of  the  age,  in  the  increasing  desire  to  lieip 
erery  man  wbo  is  worthy  of  belp  and  will  help  bimself ;  iitrive  to  go  for- 
ward,  but  to  go  forward  in  tnie  and  legitimate  paths,  in  the  olcl- 
fashioned  ways  in  which  your  fathers  trod ;  and  although  these  waya 
may  not  bring  you  to  grandeur  and  power,  be  assured  that,  travelfing  in 
them,  you  will  not  lose  the  Company  of  happiness  and  peace. 
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It  is  now  more  than  a  few  years  past  since  I  first  joined  the '— 

Circuit.  Each  bar  has  generally  rules  peculiar  to  themsel^s  as  different 
elttbe  haTe,  but  in  most,  as  in  raine,  the  course  for  any  g^ntleraan 
desirous  of  joining  the  circuit  was,  without  any  previous  waming,  to  join 
as  a  probationer,  as  he  is  called,  until  he  is  balloted  for  and  admitted 
a  member  to  dine  at  the  bar-mess  in  any  three  towns.  Having  gonis 
throttgh  this  preliminary  ordeal,  the  only  test  directly  applied  bein^  Ulf 
powers  of  singing  or  telling  a  good  story,  either  of  whicn  was  called  fof 
with  the  utmost  form  and  solemnity,  he  was  required  to  serve  notice^ 
ffigpied  by  the  member  who  intended  proposing  bim,  on  every  member  of 
the  circuit.  This,  however,  by-the-by — the  good  old  times  whed 
barristers  nsed  to  bring  their  horses  with  them,  and  ride  from  town  td 
town  in  a  body,  more  like  a  troop  of  irregulär  cavalry  than  grave  and 
leamed  jurisconsulta— had  passed  away,  and  railroads  north,  south,  and 
west — those  niighty  levellers  and  reformers — fnrnished  a  much  tüait 
apeedy  and  convenient  nieans  of  transit  than  the  older  and  more  inde- 
pendent  style.  Though  not  quit«  a  stranger,  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  circuit,  and  one  of  its  cleverest  and  most  g^- 

tlemaulike  Juniors — the  pallid   and  interesting  M ,  long  nnappre- 

ciated  of  attomeys — I  yet  fett  a  little  awkward,  not  to  say  nerrous,  entet- 
ing,  as  I  was,  an  unknown  country,  and  about,  for  the  first  time,  to'be 
present  at  a  scene  of  which  so  much  is  heard  and  so  little  known-^ 
circuit-mess.  I  had  learned  that  several  of  the  members  would  leare 
town  for  the  — -—  Assiaes  by  the  four  o*clock  train  P.H.,  in  time  tb' 
arrive  for  dinner  at  — ^  where  the  commission  was  to  be  opetted  tlÜi 
foUowing  morning.  '/ 

I  was  too  shy  and  too  proud  (I  should  rather  say  ignorant,  Sk6  mdk 
veiy  yoong  men  who  have  mixed  bot  Kttle  wiA  Ae  World)  tb  inif^ärb 
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from  j;ay  friend  M as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  usual  to  dress  as  for 

a  ^te.  dioner  party ;  and  for  fear  of  mistake,  I  had  got  myself  up  in  thc 
neci^sBfy  q,uantity  of  black  cloth  to  constitute  füll  dress.  In  tiiis  sup« 
position^  I  turned  out  to  be  wrong  ;  and  the  tiifle  of  finding  myself,  on 
^etting  to  the  train,  the  only  man  in  evening  dress,  added  to  my 
awkwardness.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Station,  amidst  the  usual  hüstle 
and  din  of  a  railway  train  ahout  starting  from  one  of  the  great  termini, 

Ifottnd  half  a  dozen  of  the bar  standing  chatting  on  the  platforra, 

w&ile  one  or  two  of  the  younger  members  were  strolling  up  and  down 
peering  into  the  different  carriages  in  search  of  pretty  faces.     When  I 

cäme  lip,  L ,  our  leader,  who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy,  shook  handa 

with  me,  and  then  turned  to  resume  bis  conversation,  while  M did 

ufie  isame  thing.  I  was  tremendously  annoyed  at  not  being  received  witb 
xnore  empressement^  and  instead  of  joining  them  and  getting  into  tb» 
same  carriage,  I  went  off  in  a  sulk,  and  ensconced  myself  in  the  comer 
of  a  distant  carriagQ,  tenanted  soiely  by  an  invalid  old  lady  and  an  over« 
fed  lap-dog  as  wheezy  as  herseif.  I  have  since  mentioned  the  circum* 
stailce  to  both  those  men,  who  assured  me,  as  I  very  well  beliebe,  that 
their  reason  for  not  introducing  me  to  the  others  present  was  either 
und  er  the  Impression  that  I  already  kuew  them,  or  from  foi^etfulness 
that  I  was  then  coming  for  the  first  time  to  join  them.  I  mention  this, 
as  nothing  is  of  more  use  to  young  men  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
World  than  to  be  informed  that  every  little  Omission  or  shortcoming  in 
those  marks  of  attention  which  they  may  think  themselves  entitled  to 
are  not  to  be  construed,  as  they  generaJly  are,  into  deliberate  unkindness, 
if  not  insult» 

My  more  junior  readers  may  imagine  how  unenviable  were  my  feelingt 
during  my  journey  of  some  two  houra,  and  especially  if  they  should  be^ 
as  I  was  then,  one  of  those  gloomy  individuals  disposed  but  too  readilj 
to  regard  everything  en  noir,  "  When  those  who  know  me — I  may  say 
n^y  firiends — ^give  me  the  cold  Shoulder  this  way,  what  may  I  expect  from 
^lose  who  are  perfect  strangers  ?*'  I  asked  myself.  The  darkest  Isour; 
howev^r,  preceaes  the  dawn,  as  we  are  told.  When  we  arrlred  at  our 
dostioatipn  it  was  just  Coming  on  dark  on  a  raw  March  evening,  and  I 
got.  out.  as  grand  as  a  vizier,  and  as  sulky — to  make  nse  of  a  elassical 
pbra^-r-'^  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head."  I  was  aware  that  the  etiquette 
jra^  for  a  probationer  to  be  introduced  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fatber 
^,ihe  bar^  as  the  senior  member  is  oalled.  I  had,  therefore,  conned  orer, 
^,jb^  dj^livered  in  the  most  dignified  manner»  some  such  pfarase  aa — 

,^>^  Mt~ — X  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  introduce  me  to  the 
isis^T  \  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  trouUe,  eh  ?"  When  up  comes  the 
süpp/^s^d  M with — 

.  f'.tjalloa» ^  my  boy  !  where  the  deuoe  did  you  stow  yourself  away  ? 

\^A  thought  you  would  have  been  in  our  oarriage/' 

^^  |j(];n^mhlea  out  something  about  thinking  they  were  fnll — my  notions 

(j^dignity  ^nd  sulkiness  beg^nning  to  thaw  a  little  at  this  style  of  addresB; 

,,^' phi  we  had  lots  of  room,"  was  the  reply;  ''  but  do  come  along,  and 
I^pl^  9)iarp^  or  we  shall  get  a  cold  dinner.  Geiyour  traps  put  along  with 
Qup;,i,f^nd  iet  them  be  taken  up  to  my  lodgings  at  M'ßyoy's  until  we  g0l 
a  bed  jfor  you,  if  they  have  not  room  for  you  at  my  place.  We  are  o«)y 
a^ut  tvo  minutes'  walk  from  the  bar  room,  so  shove  along  until  Ido  the 
i^Ejj^i^fQr  yptt  by  iatroduciog.you  tacULF-t— ^"        -    « -        i" 
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I  accordingly  put  all  niy  dignity  and  sulkiness  in  my  pockety  rualied  «t  A 
railway  porter,  and  with  nis  assistance  got  my  portmauteau,  hat-baz,  ^be.^^ 
together,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  a  carmau  who  had  M  *a 
luggage  and  one  or  two  others' ;  aud  trotting  down  the  railway  tttps» 
and  up  straight  into  the  tovvn,  through  an  atmosphere  to  my  townJbdi^ 
nose  redolent  of  turf-bog,  we  rushed  into  the  -^—  Anns  Hotel,  aod  i^. 
into  the  bar  room.  ^ 

They  Iiad  been  seated  at  dinner  some  time  before  we  arrived,.  aod  the: 
raoment  we  entered  the  room  there  was  a  perfect  cross-fire  of  8aliita|ioQ%r 
and  demands  for  uews  from  Dublin — ^how  far  had  the  chancellor  gat  wiüi: 
his  list  that  day,  and  what  records  were  Coming  down  for  trial  ?  I  passet: 
on  with  M  through  the  noise  and  bustle  of  men  takiug  their  plfkoo^- 
and  room  beiiig  made  for  the  new  comers  at  the  table  to  the  head  of  (he. 
room  where  the  father  was  presiding,  and  being  introduced  in  f(»iii| 
received  a  hearty  shake  hands,  and  a  welcome  to  the bar,  /> 

After  this,  M wliispered  to  nie :  "  Take  a  place  wherever  you  finda 

vacancy,  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

I  accordingly  passed  down  again  to  the  foot  of  the  room,  and  recojgp- 
nised  an  old  College  friend,  who  was  sitting  next  to  the  junior  at  the  fooi 
of  the  table,  who  immediately  made  a  place  for  me  beside  him. 

'*  Take  your  first  glass  of  wine  on  circuit  with  me/*  said  my  g^ve  and 
hard-reading  friend,  with  a  quiet  snigger  spreading  over  his  dark,  intel« 

lectual  face.     *'  I  am  half  fuddled  already  over  P 's  Champagne,  and 

you  must  work  hard  to  overtake  us." 

My  head  was  in  a  little  whirl  from  the  sudden  change  from  a  raw,  dark, 
spring  evening  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  room,  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  familiär  intercourse  with  men  of  whom  I  had  previousljr 
known  nothing  except  seeing  them  leadiog  at  JVüi  Priw  or  in  Chanceiy« 
and  from  my  own  feeling  of  timidity,  not  to  say  awkwardness.  It  was 
not  their  fault,  however,  if  I  did  not  find  myself  at  my  ease. 

The  junior — the  swarthy  and  dark-browed  hope  of  oue  of  our  midlaiid. 
baronets,  equally  famous  for  his  whist  playing,  his  good  heart,  his  vdlttl)i«>  • 
lity  in  cursing,  and  his  kind  manly  bearing — as  soon  as  he  learned  my  name^ 
without  any  further  preliminary  begged  to  take  wine  with  me ;  .-and- 
taking  me  under  his  charge,  guarded  against  the  new  comers  being  oy»^ 
looked  by  the  servants  in  the  bustle,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  table  for 
me.     I  had  hardly  finished  my  fish  before  I  had  been  challenged  to  fmk»: 
wine  by  the  father  and  every  silk  gown  (as  the  Q.C.'s  are  called)  at  the  ^ 
table,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  take  some  note  ci  the  aoefiew; 

Imagine  the  best  room  of  the  best — onemight  say  the  only,  hotdii|;a7 
country  town,  long,  and  not  very  lofty,  with  a  cheap  paper  and  99V^ 
tolerably  good  prints.  A  very  respectable  show  of  pUte,  &c*,  botweteK^> 
on  the  sideboards,  and  sundry  tubs  thereunder,  whose  rusticity  was  ^iftPMls 
for  by  the  goodly  collection  of  bottles  with  tin-foiled  necks,  bespeal^«!«' 
Champagne  refrigerating  in  them.  An  old-fashioned  sofa,  cov0^d-:ffi$i 
some  kind  of  cotton  stuif,  graced  the  head  of  the  room.  A  lopgi^iwaBhi 
spread  table,  with  a  profusion  of  light,  raa  nearly  the  fuU  lengthrof^tta? 
apturtmeiit,  at  which  were  seated  some  five-and-thirty  gentleroanly-lookhigB 
men,  in  every  description  of  coat  and  waistcoat  (professional  oostmaiMAi 
n6t  much  attended  to  on  circuit),  varying  in  age  from  the  alo^ost  befMdfii 
lei^s  junior  oftwo-and-twenty,  fresn  ftom.  College  and  contingent  vevl^ß^D^^fsgtm 
to^ae  fi^ther-ra  fine  relic  of  ib^t  bar,  whpxe  eloinienoe..wa&^iHihMg|»lMn 
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b^^their  "{x^ished  manners  and  social  acquirements — who  had.passed.his 
eMitifAh'yesr,  and  told  familiär  stories  of  Pluiiket,  and  Bushe,  aud  Do- 
gfifntj;"and  retailed  absurd  and  unknown  puns  of  Soler  and  Deane  Grady, 
'«ÄtrcHBMidous  bustle  fiUed  the  roorn,  and  from  the  tone  in  wliich  they 
tüMi^'especiaHy  the  junior  members,  who  kept  generally  together  a  good 
dittl,'  ftiid  who  contributed  three-fourths  of  tne  noise,  from  their  frequent 
and  hearty  peals  of  laughter,  the  challenges  to  take  wine,  the  calling  for 
iMJnid&iits,  the  popping  of  Champagne  corks,  removing  the  courses,  one 
^roold  be  reminded  of  a  public  dinner  with  all  its  noise  and  confusion 
tdbed  down  a  little,  and  free  from  its  roughing  and  occasional  vulgarity. 
ömr  glance,  however,  at  the  men  would  dispel  the  notion,  as  the  air  of 
fa^eediqg  and  distinction  which  invested  those  who  were  not  (as  most 
v^t^)  dF  highly  intellectual  and  well-carved  features  is  but  seldom  met. 
ii^'  such  places.  Any  attempt  to  convey  or  retail  the  jokes,  bon-mots^ 
and  amusing  anecdotes  would  be  as  futile  as  to  attempt  preserving  the 
s^ü^cle  of  Champagne  which  has  been  poured  into  a  glass. 

The  wordy  war  of  the  Juniors,  who  were  theprincipal  talkers,  and  their 
cdtMtänt  cross-fire  of  puns  and  witticisms,  reminded  me  of  nothing  so 
xkiaifki  as  a  wrestling-match  between  two  adepts,  when  a  trip  from  one 
man,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  downfal  of  bis  adversary,  and  which 
slioök  bis  firmness  considerably,  is  met  by  a  counter-trip,  which  almost 
proBtrates  the  first  assailant.  £very  man  was  alive  to  the  game,  and . 
"vlütching  aurihu8  arrectis  for  an  opportunity  to  dash  into  the  friendly 
melee  and  fire  off  bis  shot,  although  by  bis  interference  he  was  almost 
oertain  to  get  a  volley  in  return  for  bis  rash  attempt.  Our  leader,  one  of 
the  first  Nisi  Prius  lawyers  at  the  Irish  or  any  other  bar,  the  accomplished 

atd  ready  tactitian  L ,  of  whom  more  anon,  sat  listening  with  evir 

deut  pleasure  to  the  sallies  of  the  younger  men,  but  without  ever  opening 
bin  mouth  (exeept  to  put  something  into  it),  or  taking  any  part  in  tne  dis-: 
cussions.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  husbanding  himself  for  the  more 
9«Koa8  business  of  the  morrow's  records,  as  was  most  likely,  or  that  he 
feared  an  enconnter  with  some  of  our  ready  and  flippant  Juniors,  he,  more 
tfaanany  other  of  the  principal  men,  held  himself  entirely  aloof;  and,  like 
i^«pectator  gäzing  upon  the  stage,  laughed  or  smiled  at  the  alternate  dis- 
cölüfitures  and  triumphs  of  either  side, ' 

"<  The  chief  and  ruling  spirit  was  one  new  as  myself  to  the  circuit,  being 
a^  the  time  a  probationer,  but,  unlike  me,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
cOmpeteot  from  his  social  acquirements,  as  from  bis  great  natural  ability 
tfli&{K>wevs'of  repartee  and  anecdote,  to  lead  in  any  society.  Busheton 
wa*  several  years  my  senior,  being  some  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
\ASf^«>vtkvtg  to  practise  at  the  profession  being,  as  hie  ofiteu  told  me  when 
'v«ar>be<iaiite  sfterwards,  as  I  hope  we  ever  shall  be,  intimate  friends,  an 
afeefr^;äloüght*  As  the  descendant  of  one  of  Ireland's  most  distinguished 
jt9dg'4to  aud  orators,  he  was  heir  to  a  considerable  property,  which  he  had 
lÄiMired'  by  that  extravagance  in  which  yöung  men  in  the  hey-day  of 
Uraaiftd  their  own  masters  (Ms  father  had  died  when  he  was  a  child)  in- 
cM^e'iü.  -He  was  one  of  those  few  who  can  pass  through  such  an  orde^l 
aftVne  life  of  a  fast  man  of  fashion  and  ton^  skilled  in  tne  mysteries  of  a 
iMdiktApi  and  able  to  hold  his  own  atecarte  with  the  first  players ;  leameid 
i]it>liiM4L*teakiDg,'  and  successfol  as  a  gentleman-rider  in  ste^ple-ohaaefl, 
vaHtlMM^^  as  gbod-^hearted,  as  generous;  as  kindp'  and  as  hönöimtilj^^a^ 
iiMi«Hp^«^'KWJi(lhed;-  His  hmiä  tht>ügff  iibt'enTiouschronicW,  at 
VOL.  xxyi.  2  c 
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that  time  his  lival,  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  discern  tbat.  legal  tum  of  mind 
which  mark  a  man  out  for  a  lawyer,  aod  the  readiness  with  whieh  he  mM-< 
tered  a  difficult  subject  (making  all  the  time  the  best  jokes  upon  his  ovq 
ignorance,  and  laughiug  at  them  as  heartily  as  aoy),  which  have  eamed 
for  bim  since  a  success  at  his  profession  as  coosiderable  as  any  man^  oC 
his  Standing  could  hope  for.  From  the  moment  of  his  joining  he  wai 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  circuit,  and  the  dinner  party  was  sadly  manqui 
if  we  did  not  hear  his  joyous  hearty  laugh  and  sparkling  sallies ;  and 
the  whist  party  equally  dull,  if  we  had  bim  not  between  the  deals  to 
mimic  iis  to  our  faces,  and  raake  us  laugh  heartily  at  our  own  peculiarities 
a  little  exaggerated.  His  title  to  be  first  introduced,  howeyer,  oannot  fat 
questioned,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  great  names  of  the 


(of  whom,  by  the  way,  more  or  less  is  known  by  most  people) — as  he 
was,  on  the  occasion  of  my  joining,  the  most  junior  candidate  ;  and  my 
nption  of  precedence  is  like  that  in  the  navy,  which  makes  the  admirati 
go  last. 

Figure  to  yourself,  considerate  (as  I  trust  you  are)  reader,  a  ruddy 
complexioned  man,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  with  roundish  shoulden 
and  a  funny  way  of  twisting  his  legs  about  in  moving  along,  dressed 
very  fashionably,  and  with  great  care  and  neatness,  almost  bald— -(befort 
he  was  many  hours  in  your  Company  he  would  have  used  up  every  joke 
that  you  could  make  on  this  point) — with  a  little  very  reddish  hair,  and 
large  whiskers  of  the  same  colour,  shaved  back  from  his  cheek  and  curled 
most  carefully  in  one  large  curl  down  each  side  of  bis  face,  a  hook  nose, 
well-shaped  eloquent-looking  mouth,  a  magnificent  forehead,  the  finest 
light-coloured  eyes  you  ever  saw,  with  long  lashes  a  little  lighter-coloured 
than  his  hair,  and  you  have  before  you  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
gentlemanlike  companions  and  best  fellows  you  ever  met. 

I  fear  in  my  eagerness  to  introduce  some  of  our  worthies  that  I  have 
lost  sigbt  of  my  object,  in  attempting  to  offer  what  must  be  a  very  meagre 
outline  of  my  joining  circuit.     Revenons  ä  nos  moutons. 

After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  &c.,  and  fresh  wine  put  upon  the  table,  the 
father  rose  to  propose  the  healths  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose  champagae 
all  had  been  driuking,  and  who  had  recently  been  called  to  the  dignitieB 
of  her  Majesty's  counsel-at-law. 

The  first  gentleman  responded  in  the  usual  afcer-dinner  style  of  speech; 
but  the  second,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  fun  through  his  gold  spectacles» 
and  contradicting  the  otherwise  stern  expression  of  his  face,  when  he  got 
up  to  retum  thanks,  after  an  unusu^lly  long  pause,  began  to  feel  himself 
all  over  with  his  hands,,  rubbed  his  eyes,  took  off  his  spectacles,  looked  at 
them,  put  them  on  again,  blew  his  nose,  looked  round,  and  beguu  in  artone 
and  with  a  manner  which  gave  almost  all  the  point  to  his  address : 

''  Father  and  brethren  of  the  —  bar,  I  have  read  in  my.  earlier  days  a 
Story  of  an  individual  named,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  Rip  van  WiaUa, 
The  tale  went  that  he  feil  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  successive  g^neiatioBS 
of  articulate  speaking  men  passed  away  during  his  slumber ;  that  when- 
he  awoke  from  his  trance  and  went  forth  into  the  world  and  saw  lAie 
changes  of  men  and  manners,  and  dress  änd  buildings,  and  almost  •€£ 
language,  he  began  to  doubt  of  his  identity,  and  that  it  was  with'Vevjf 
great  difficulty,  and  after  very  serious  consideration,  that  he  airived  ai  dia 
conclusion  that  he  was  Bip  van  Winkle.  Now^  aJEiter  all  the  fine-  di9l||(' 
that  have  been  said  by  our  respected  father  of  a  certainindividiui  wheta* 
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health  he  has  just  proposed,  and  whose  name  is  tdem  sonans  ^ith  mine, 
I  confefls  I  was  a  little  puzzled  to  know  who  it  was  he  meant,  and  to 
dottbt  aboat  my  identity  with  the  individual  named  by  him.  But  after 
some  consideration,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
person  of  the  same  name  a  member  of  this  bar,  and  that  it  was  as  a 
niember  of  this  bar  that  he  proposed  the  individual  bearing  my  name, 
inaoeurate  as  I  fear  the  description  is,  I  have  forced  my  mind  to  the  con- 
olosion  iiiat  I  and  the  individual  so  spoken  of  are  one  and  the  same 
person." 

He  then  went  on  for  a  time  in  this  serio-comic  strain,  which  in  our 
then  mood,  and  Coming  from  so  grave  a  man,  tickled  us  toan  extentthat 
the  mere  reader  of  the  words  can  hardly  imagine.  The  sole  remaining 
bofeiness  of  the  evening  seemed  to  be  an  adroonition  timely^  and  there- 
fore  expressed  to  be  considerately  for  the  probationers  to  be  ready  with  a 
song  at  the  next  town,  in  order  to  show  what  their  pretensions  were  for 
admission. 

Soon  after  this  the  men  on  business  began  to  drop  out  to  read  their 
liriefis  and  hold  consultations,  and  the  Juniors,  who  had  neither  briefs  nor 
oonsnltations  to  attend  to,  but  had  grace  enough  not  to  sit  soaking  claret, 
betook  themselves  to  the  lodgings  of  some  man  who  was  bound  for  that 
evening  to  procure  tea  for  any  number  that  might  come,  and  sundry  packs 
of  Cards,  with  the  laudable  Intention  of  smoking  cigars  to  improve  their 
reasoning  powers  by  fighting  for  the  odd  trick  at  whist. 


A  DREAM  OF  A  REVENGE. 

BY  JOHN  STEBBING. 
I. 


Adelaide  Morley  always  woke  early  and  always  rose  late,  and  there- 
fbre  was  quite  prepared  to  say  good-by  to  her  cousin  Anne,  who  entered 
her  room  about  seven  o'cloek,  with  a  pale  face  and  light  hair,  and  dressed 
in  a  green  pelisse.  They  had  been  spending  the  summer  together  at 
Adelaide's  home,  as  they  had  often  spent  it  before,  and  Anne  was  now 
returning,  at  the  first  chill  of  autumn,  to  the  house  of  her  widowed 
fktber,  to  make  preparations  for  the  marriage  which  was  shortly  to  take 
pHce  between  herseif  and  the  young  doctor,  whom  Adelaide  had  openly 
deefared,  long  before,  should  be  her  cousin's  husband. 
=  The  shutters  of  the  bedroom  window  were  still  closed,  and  the  pale  morn- 
ing  light  struggling  in  threw  about  the  apartment  a  kind  of  sea-cavem 
gUmmet,  in  which  Anne  looked,  Adelaide  thought,  like  a  treacherous 
merinidd.  The  parting  between  the  cousins  was  very  brief ;  Adelaide 
threw  her  arms  around  Anne's  neck,  and  Anne  clasped  about  Adelaide's 
wrist  a  hair  bracelet,  and  was  gone. 

The  fair  head  still  rested  on  the  pillow,  and  the  waxen  arms  remained 
aa  they  had  carelessly  fallen,  when  a  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  of 
agfC)  entered  the  room,  and  climbing  on  the  bed  commeneed  a  tnousand 
Utile  tyrannies  against  her  defenceless  sister ;  but  suddenly  she  started 
iMt^'With  a  cry,  of  as  much  indignation  as  pain,  as  the  blood  flowed 
from  a  long  cut  on  the  back  of  her  band,  which  she  had  rongfaly  drawn 

2c2 
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acTOSs  the  dicnicr.d  in  tbe  braoelet  on  Adelaide^«  ans.  .  Tbe  «dfetfliav 
terved  comfAeielv  to  arouse  the  listless  beaaty,  aad  ib  ft  ahort  tisui  .die 
childf  wbo  soon  for^t  the  roishap,  entered  tlie  brealdaat^iooioa  iu  lioff 
fLster*»  aims.  .  '.i.if 

Tlie  gentleman  with  the  shag'gr  grey  eyebrows  is,  of  covne,  the  fiitbfltl 
and  the  ladj  with  the  piuk  cheeks  and  the  bandioine  noK»  th«  mpttn^i 
The  post  has  ju<:t  come  in,  and  the  table  is  half  coifaed  wich  le(ttsn. 
Glass-doors  in  place  of  Windows  open  on  to  the  lawn,  where  the  monjotliMi 
ash  and  the  copper  beech  dispute  with  each  other  in  brilfiancy  of  a«tiiiö9 
colouring.  Evei^-thing  around  is  quiet  and  elegant»  and,  lilw  thtj  jojnag 
lady  who  presides  at  the  breakfast-table,  seems  to  lo^e  to  lie.ftvcak*  j^ 
repose.  ,: :  7 

Of  the  letters  on  the  table  two  have  blaek  seals,  and  aie  directad  liiv-tll^ 
same  handwriting — the  one  to  Mr.  Morley,  and  the  other  to  hia^iisM^ 
Miss  Anne  Tremlet,  who  has  that  moming  left.  The  geDtlemau  rmiß 
hu  letter,  and  all  present  are  as  much  excited  as  they  ever  allow  tbame* 
selires  to  be  excited  about  an  ything,  by  the  annoanoement  that  a,  rehiAfß 
of  the  ^Etmily  has  died  and  left  Anne  the  hulk  of  his  large  fortune..  Tte 
remarks  usual  on  the  receipt  of  such  inteiligence  pass  freely  enoogli 
for  a  short  time,  but  not  being  inspired  by  any  of  that  envy  wliicb 
generally  adds  piquancy  to  our  obseryations  when  we  speak  of  the  gofiii 
fortune  of  our  friends  or  relatives,  are  quietly  subsiding,  when  the  yoong 
doctor,  Anne's  bctrothed,  having  just  entrusted  his  mistress  to  the  aged 
■ervant  sent  to  be  her  attendant  on  the  joumey,  comes  across  the  lawfi 
and  enters  the  breakfast-room  by  the  folding  doors. 

Adelaide  was  drawing  a  likeness  of  her  little  sister  Amy  on  the  tabki- 
cloth  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon  when  Henry  Norbury  entered,  aild 
fihe  knew  perfectly  well,  without  looking  up,  that  he  was  handsome  and 
clever.  No  one  said  anything  of  the  important  news  they  had  just  19- 
ceived ;  and  when  the  young  doctor  left  them  to  pursue  his  avocations,  it 
was  still  with  the  idea  that  he  was  working  for  the  comfort,  if  not  tbe 
absolute  support,  of  his  future  wife. 

Adelaide  sat  all  the  aftemoon  in  her  room,  and  feit  bitterly  in  her 
heart  that  sbe  had  but  planned  the  match  between  Henry  Norbury  lütd 
her  cousin  in  revenge  for  his  neglect  of  herseif.  And  now  the  thougkt 
that  be  not  only  loved,  but  would  receive  with  his  betrothed  9  hige 
fortune,  distracted  her. 

Revenge  is  a  Tery  pleasant  thing  if  you  can  pursue  it  without  ezcititg 
yourself  overmuch,  and  if  it  do  not  happen  to  tum  out  a  blessing  ta  ib 
object.  But  in  both  these  respects  Adelaide  feit  that  her  little  scheine  of 
revenge  had  failed.  Her  love  for  Henry  Norbury  still  existed  in  .fa^r 
heart  in  the  form  of  an  agony  of  jealousy ;  and  she  was  quite  conscidfis 
that  it  only  needed  the  leisure  attendant  on  a  good  fortune  to  devel^p 
the  talents  and  mutual  affection  of  the  two  lovers  into  almost  p0rfect 
happiness.  .4 

She  glanced  sideways  at  her  glass,  and  for  an  instant,  as  she  cat^;iit 
the  gleam  of  her  beauty  through  her  rieh  aubum  curls,  she  thought  ^t 
it  might  not  even  now  be  too  late  to  gain  the  object  of  her  long-cherish^d 
passion ;  but  as  she  gazed  over  the  wide  landscape  before  her,  and  oiar!^ 
tlie  rough  stubble-fieids  and  the  damp  shadows  of  the  woods  on  the.biUSf 
and  remembered  how  often  she  had  gazed  upon  them  year  afiter  yfiAll<jn 
her  agony,  she  clasped  her  band  upon  her  forehead  in  despair.      .■  -^t  o? 
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-  There  she  sat,  wLile  the  tears  tiickled  slowly  down  and  diied  upon  her 
cheeks.  Sometimes  the  closing  of  a  door  or  the  sound  of  a  voice  dis- 
tti]4)ed  the  silence,  and  then  all  was  still  agaia.  The  few  cottages  of  the 
yillage  that  were  unhid  hy  the  intervening  hill  showed  their  lights 
thvougli  the  hasy  autumn  air,  and  the  evening  hrought  a  moaning  wind 
witbsome  pattering  drops  of  rain. 

The  lady's  maid  came  in  with  the  intelligence  that  there  would  he 
Company  at  dinner,  and  Miss  Morley  sought  a  temporary  forgetfulness 
öf  her  trouhles  in  a  most  elaborate  toilet.  She  wore  an  azure  blue  dress 
lind  a  crimson  and  gold  Indian  scarf,  whilst  her  arms  reposed  with  a 
4ewy  gleam  amidst  falls  of  the  richest  lace. 

The  dinner  passed  off  most  agreeahly ;  Sir  Moxon  was  there  with  his 
ludy-and  soo;  the  two  Miss  Churchills  had  hrought  the  curate;  and  a 
i^duple  of  schoolboys,  who  helieved  themselves  desperately  in  love  with 
^Adelaide,  had  come  to  spend  one  more  pleasant  evening  in  the  pleasante^t 
kouse  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  gentlemen  sat  hut  a  short  time  over 
tb^  wine,  and  the  drawing-room  was  soon  tenanted  hy  several  hrilliant 
little  groups  of  conversationists.     One  of  the  Miss  Churchills  played  a 

C'  sce  of  G«rnian  music,  in  which  there  was  a  representation  of  monastery 
]]a,  and  subdued  the  tone  of  the  voices  to  that  pitch  which  never 
ifoligues,  and  does  not,  therefore,  seek  relief  in  a  constant  change  of 
wbjeet. 

-     The  proverhial  courtesy  and  dignified  bearing  of  elderly  baronets  shine 

in  all  their  lustre  in  Sir  Moxon,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  air  of  gentle 

politeness  with  which  he  converses  with  the  two  schoolboys,  who  are 

•eated  beside  Miss  Adelaide  on  the  sofa.     He  does  not  attempt  with  any 

false  enthusiasm  to  enter  into  cricket  reminiscences,  or  other  delights  of 

sohool  life,  hut  allows  the  conversation  to  dwell  on  those  subjects  which 

are  intimately  connected  with  his  own  position  in  life.     He  teils  hut  few 

anecdotes,  yet  his  remarks  are  very  anecdotal,  if  we  may  coin  such  a 

•^id,  for  they  are  constantly  exhibiting  the  slight  secret  trains  of  circum- 

fitances  which  always  exist,  and  are  rarely  apparent  between  successive 

^e^ents,  whether  public  or  private.    The  crude  sense  of  raingled  ignorance 

'"ttfid  knowledg^,  in  which  lies  the  source  of  most  of  the  awkwardness  of 

höys,  disappears  before  such  treatment  as  this,  and  they  unconsciously 

^liferd  valuable  assistance  to  the  gravest  experience  by  the  expressions 

of  their  views  of  life  and  things.     Of  such  a  natnre  was  the  conversation 

3:(|liiiongst  the  gronp  which  we  have  before  us ;  and  when  the  schoolboys 

>-  ftiade  their  bow  they  believed  that  they  were  going  to  school  the  next 

74nöftiing  completely  men  of  the  world;    whiUt  Adelaide  had  found 

^^tienöe  and  consolation  in  a  quiet  consideration  of  the  yarious  views  of 

«Jii^>  which  opened  before  her  in  the  conversation  of  Sir  Moxon  and  her 

^jowng  lovers. 

^i';-  l^at  night  Adelaide  Morley  entered  on  a  new  plan  of  Ufe ;  when  she 
had  washed  away  with  her  tears  the  bittemess  of  her  heart,  she  resolved 
«^'iMnceforth  to  accept  no  pain  or  pleasure  which  she  could  not  trace  from 
•^  Sötne  impnlse  of  her  own  mind.  Life,  she  considered,  should  be  a  State 
i^'öt^t^ ;  a  bed  on  which  one  should  lie  awake  in  repose.  She  wished  for 
i^t^v«fig<e  for  her  slighted  love,  hut  it  should  not  be  to  her  a  source  of 
t^Mdlent  excitements;  she  would  draw  her  revenge  and  its  objects  to 
^i^eilller  side  of  her  heart,  and  then,  suddenly  withdrawing,  leave  them  face 
to  fece.        -  .     _  i  ..  .  ■        .  / 
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''  So  fortunate  that  it  did  not  occur  tili  after  the  marriage !"  said  all 
the  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  it  was 
too  late  to  be  altered  now ;  Adelaide  Morley  was  dead.  A  quick  fever 
had  laid  her  plans  and  her  revenge  under  that  neat  g^avestone  in  the 
comer  of  the  churchyard.  And,  therefore,  as  this  story  has  lost  its 
heroine,  it  must  go  on  with  her  ghost. 

III. 

A  GHOST  is  anything  you  like :  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  creaking  arm- 
chair ;  but  Adelaide's  gnost  was  a  bündle  of  papers  directed  to  Henry 
Norbury,  and  given  to  him  after  her  death.  There  were  the  few  littfe 
letters  he  had  written  to  her  when  he  was  a  schoolboy ;  and  there  wece 
letters  she  had  written  to  him,  but  never  sent,  füll  of  passion  and  bitter- 
'  ness ;  and  then  there  was  her  diary,  in  which  she  had  laid  down  the  plan 
of  raarrying  him  to  her  cousin,  that  in  the  disappointment  which  she  be- 
lieved  would  come  upon  his  ambition  when  his  energies  were  clogged  by 
a  wife  who  could  not  aid  him  by  a  single  energetic  thought  or  feeling, 
he  might  turn  to  her. 

When  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  papers,  Henry  Norbury  feil 
back  into  his  chair  with  a  sad  smile,  and  pondered  for  some  moments ; 
but  suddenly  an  expression  of  horror  came  over  his  countenance,  and  he 
started  up  and  seized  the  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  notes  on  the  cases 
of  his  patients.  He  perused  and  re-perused  one  particular  case,  and  theo, 
with  a  sadder  voice  than  had  ever  yet  come  from  his  mouth,  he  exclaimed, 
**  It  must  have  been  so !     She  poisoned  herseif!'' 

IV. 

One  of  the  two  schoolboys  who  have  been  mentioned  went  to  India 
and  got  shot,  but  the  other  stayed  at  home  to  become  an  attomey  and 
marry  Amy,  Adelaide's  little  sister.  He  had  not  been  married  long  be- 
fore  he  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  will  of  the  uncle,  who  had  left  bis  fortmie 
to  Mrs.  Norbury. 

The  father  of  Adelaide  and  Aray  was  this  uncle's  brother,  and,  in 
default  of  a  will,  inherited  his  brother's  fortune.  The  attomey  pursaed 
his  advantage ;  his  father-in-law  was  dead,  and  he  recovered  the  whole 
fortune  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Henry  Norbury  and  his  family  were  now  penniless.  By  retuming  to 
the  profession  on  which  he  had  entered  with  such  brilliant  success,  he 
scarcely  eamed  enough  to  keep  his  wife  and  children  from  starvation. 
He  found  that  Adelaide  Morley  had  too  truly  estimated  her  cousin's  cha- 
racter,  for  she  who  had  been  the  very  type  of  all  sweetness  in  prospeiity, 
sank  beneath  adversity  into  a  State  of  virulent  imbecility ;  and  still  ever 
across  his  path  floatea  Amy,  reminding  him  of  her  whom  he  had  so  tmly 
loved  in  his  boyhood. 

**  Well!  Adelaide,  your  plan  has  perfectly  succeeded,"  said  the  eare- 
wom  doctor,  as  he  sat  up  late  in  his  library  arranging  papers.  He  axose, 
and  with  his  band  tightly  pressed  to  his  forehead  sought  his  bedroom. 
The  next  day  he  was  very  iU,  and  a  few  days  after  another  practitioner 
had  to  record  another  stränge,  fatal  case  of  fever. 
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JL  ROMAKCE. 

Er  William  Roper. 

IIL 

My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me  ! — Btson. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to.  leave  the  reader  in  equal  obscurity  with  the 
baron,  as  to  the  movements  of  Klieber,  immediately  after  bis  escape  &om 
the  Castle. 

Plunging  into  the  woods  which  fringed  the  edlfice  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  carrying  bis  lovely  but  still  senseless  bürden  with  the  utmost  ease  in 
hjs  athletic  arms,  he  pursued  a  path  evidently  familiär  to  bim,  until  he 
igrrived  at  a  wide  open  Clearing  in  which  stood  a  small  but.  Here  he 
paused,  and  gave  vent  to  a  low  peculiar  whistle.  In  an  instant  he  was 
answered  by  a  man  who  appeared  almost  to  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and 
who  exclaimed,  in  a  gruff  voice,  "  Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  A  fnend,"  was  the  auswer. 

**  Ah,  my  captain,  is  it  you  ;  safe  and  sound  ?" 

"  Bring  forth  the  horse,  Wolfort,"  said  Klieber,  in  reply. 

Wolfort  passed  into  the  hat,  and  returned  almost  immediately,  with  a 
powerful  black  steed,  ready  saddled  and  bridled.  At  this  moment  Agnes 
revived,  and  gazing  wildly  round,  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  In  the  arms  of  your  husband,"  replied  Klieber,  springing  to  the 
saddle  and  placing  her  before  bim.  Agnes  groaned  deeply,  and  closed 
her  eyes  again,  as  if  to  shut  out  thought. 

"  Rejoin  your  comrades  in  the  cave,  Wolfort,"  said  Klieber,  *'  and  teil 
them  I  shall  return  to-morrow."  And  with  these  words  he  galloped  off, 
without  w^ting  for  a  reply. 

After  about  two  leagues'  hard  riding,  he  suddenly  checked  bis  steed, 
and  Agnes,  opening  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  during  the  journey,  per- 
ceived  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  small  cottage,  in  a  very 
iiecluded  partj  of  the  forest,  £rom  which  issued  an  old  man,  with  long 
white  locks  and  furrowed  brow,  and  bowed  down  with  years  and  infirmi- 
tios»  who  exdumed,  as  he  beheld  them,  in  sharp  and  hurried  tones, 
**  Welcome,  Captain  Klieber!  What  tidings  bring  you  me  ?  Is  the  de- 
stroyer  destroyed  ?   Am  I  yet  revenged  ?" 

'^  Nay,  he  yet  lives,  good  Idartin,"  said  the  robber.  '^  Haye  patienoe« 
The  time  may  come." 

"  Patience  !'*  sbrieked  the  old  man ;  "  'tis  ever  thus. — Patience !  and 
the  murderer  of  my  child  exists  1 — ^Patience !  and  he  dwells  in  splendour 
and  riches  and  contentment,  while  I  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  in 
sorrow,  in  solitude,  and  despair  I — Patience !  and  I  stand  upon  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  which  he  will  live  to  trample  on  and  laugh  over! — Thisjs 
f^ver  the  comfort  that  you  bring  me.  He  lives,  say  you  ?  Why  doth  he 
llj^e  ?'    He  cannot  be  in  vulnerable !" 
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"  Peace,  old  man !"  exclaimed  the  robber,  stemly,  ^*  Thui  pasedopc  JB 
besorts  with  Üiy  white  locks.  I  say  again,  be  patient.  The  :work.iOf 
Yengeance  hath  begun." 

Tne  oM  nian  was  sileot.  EJieber  dismouutedy  aod  lifüng  AgBes  6cca^ 
the  saddle,  said,  ^*  Take  charge  of  the  horse,  Martin.  I  shali  p«^  thf 
night  in  your  cottage." 

"  And  this  maiden  ?" 

"  Is  my  wife." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head,  and  then  led  away  the  8teed ;  wlili^ 
Klieber,  taking  the  hand  of  Agnes,  gently  conducted  her  into  the  oofr 
tage. 

The  room  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  of  small  dimeasiop^y 
rudely  but  decently  fumished ;  and  on  the  hearth  a  scanty  wood  fire  was 
buriung.  The  robber  closed  the  door  and  motioned  bis  unfortunal^ 
young  wife  to  a  seat ;  but  Agnes,  mute  tili  now,  fixed  her  beautiful  eyefi 
upon  hlm  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sorrow  and  indigoation,  aod 
a^ked  :    "  What  means  this  ?  Why  have  you  brought  me  here  ?"  - 

*^  Seat  yourself,  Agnes,  and  I  will  inform  you,"  replied  Klieber;  *'  aQ4 
^'hen  you  have  heard  my  story,  my  guilt  will  seem  less  monstrous  tiiaar 
it  now  appears." 

But  Agnes,  bursting  into  tears,  threw  herseif  at  his  feet,  and  ex^ 
olaimed,  in  an  agony  of  supplication :  '<  Oh,  hear  me  first,  Leopold 
Elieber,  if  such  indeed  be  your  name  !  Take  me  back  to  the  home  from 
which  you  have  dragged  me — restore  me  again  to  my  father's  arm«,  and 
then  let  us  part  to  meet  no  more.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  never  wed 
again — that  I  will  cherish  your  memory  as  I  first  knew  you,  not  as  you 
now  appear  to  me — that  I  will  never  breathe  a  harsh  word  against  yoa 
—  and  that  daily  and  nightly  I  will  pray  for  you  on  bended  knees,  that« 
though  on  earth  divided,  we  may  meet  again  in  heaven  I" 

**  Ag^es,"  Said  Klieber,  in  a  firm  but  melancholy  tone,  '*  that  whioh- 
yoii  ask  of  me  is,  for  many  reasons,  impossible.     You  are  the  wife  oi 
Leopold  Klieber,  and  as  such  you  must  live.     Hear  me,  Agnes,  and  bear 
me  awhile  with  patience.     Ten  years  ago  I  was  living  in  Heidelberg,  the 
only  son  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  Citizens  in  that  town.    I  was  then 
in  my  nineteenth  year,  and  had  become  enamoured  of  Ursula,  daughter 
of  Martin  Claus,  an  innkeeper.     It  was  no  slight  and  boyish  passion,  for- 
I  was  always  of  a  violent  nature,  extreme  alike  in  love  or  hate ;  and  such 
as  then  I  was,  I  am  now.     Ursula  was  beautiful,  beautiful  as  yourself 
and  I  loved  her  with  an  intensity  of  passion,  which  only  a  nature  sudi  as 
mine  is  capable  of.     Our  parents  approved  of  our  attachment,  and  it  waa^ 
arranged  that  on  my  twentieth  birthday  the  marriage  should  take  place. 
Everything  seemed   to  promise  happinese,   when  suddenly  Ursula  ?ras 
missing  from  her  father's  house,  and  none  could  teil  what  had  becorae  of 
her.     A  certain  wealthy  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  but  had  lost  l'ittle  ot  the  licentiousness  of  youth, . 
had  heen  staying  for  several  days  at  the  inn  of  Martin  Claus,  and  had 
been  observed  several  times  to  pay  marked  attentions  to  Ursula ;  and  on 
him  suspicion  naturally  feil.     Circuuistances  soon  heightened  that  stts-.j 
picion  into  certainty,  and  Martin  Claus  and  myself  proceeded  togetber  to 
his  Castle  and  demanded  an  account  of  Ursula  at  his  hands.     We  wec^r 
treated  at  first  as  insolent  intruders,  and  ordered  to  depart ;  but  on  OMr  > 
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^tflS^titig  ih  the  objectof  our  Visit,  were  afcourgöd — ^ay,  scourGed  frpm 
vhe-^'^tlcf!  Bymy^ul!  Icanüoteven  now  recal  the  recöHecfion  ofthat 
outrage  without  a  flushed  brow  and  a  qheek  of  fire!**  And  here  the 
li^öM^töok  several  stHdes  across  the  apnrtment,  and  then  returning  to 
hia  Position  opposite  Agnes,  contmued  m  a  calmer  tone:  "  Let  me  oon- 
dude  this  tale  of  villany  and  sorrow.  In  vain  we  appealed  to  the  law. 
Our  enemy  had  wealth  and  influence  sufficient  to  overrule  the  weak  voiee 
of  justice  in  this  country;  and  too  clearly  I  perceived  that  Ursula  wa9 
k)M  to  me  for  erer.  A  change  came  over  my  life.  The  sunshine  whicb 
shoold  have  gladdened  it  was  withdrawn,  and  thenceforth  my  soul  wias  fu 
shadow.  I  shunned  society — I  became  enamoured  of  solitude — I  shrvttik 
i^i)*l)f'K>athihg  from  the  busy  hum  of  the  town  and  sought  refuge  amid 
ih(^  sava^  baunts  of  natare.  My  father  died  shortly  after.  I  was  tejfb 
lA^tHont  nope,  without  kindred,  without  fiiends,  a  loveless  and  solitäry 
ntan.  One  day  I  had  been  roaming  as  usaal  in  the  forest,  and  as  i 
fumed  my  Steps  bomeward,  I  suddenly  perceived,  seated  on  a  rüde  fra^- 
ment  of  rock,  and  cooling  her  blistered  feet  in  a  spring  whicb  flowed 
fröm  under  it,  a  tattered  and  poverty-stricken  woroan,  who,  raisine  h^r 
fetead  ai  I  drew  near,  disciosed  to  my  horror-stricken  eyes  the  fadea 
features  of  my  lost  Ursula !  At  sight  of  me  she  swooned,  and  it  was  with' 
gfeat'  diflSculty  that  I  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  conscionsoess.  Whe|i 

ät  lengtb  I  did  so,  she But  wliy  need  I  proceed  ?     It  was  the  oltf 

Me.  Abandoned  by  her  seducer,  she  was  wandering  she  knew  not 
whither,  and  at  length,  overwhelmed  with  famine  and  ezhaustion,  haa 
thrown  herseif  down  to  die.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  preväil  on  her  to 
quit  the  spot.  The  lamp  of  life  had  burnt  down  into  the  socket,  and— ^ 
but  let  me  draw  the  curtain  over  that  scene — suffice  it  that  she  died  in 
my  arms ;  and  then,  as  I  gazed  on  the  cold  but  still  beautiful  clay,  I 
swore  a  solemn  and  deadly  oath  that  I  would  be  avenged  on  her  de- 
stroyer  I"  Again  the  robber  paused,  and  bis  features  expressed  a  cönflict 
of  mingled  emotions.  Then,  after  a  minate's  silence,  he  resumed ;  "  Littlei 
more  remains  to  be  spoken.  From  that  hour  all  thoughts,  all  feelings, 
all  sensations  were  merged  and  concentrated  in  one  deep  and  buming 
passion — the  thirst  of  vengeance.  I  leagued  myself  with  robbers ;  I  was 
chosen  their  chief ;  and  the  uame  of  Leopold  Klieber  has  become  both  a 
curse  and  a  watchword  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine— a  terror  to  the  rieh, 
and  a  Messing  to  the  poor — a  thunderbolt  to  the  oppressor,  and  a  rainbow 
to  the  oppressed !" 

'  Agnes  had  listened  to  this  sad  story  with  mingled  emotions,  com- 
pöünded  of  pity,  surprise,  and  dread ;  but  suddenly,  as  the  robber  ceased, 
a  terrible  pereeption  of  the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  after  on»» 
of  two  vain  attempts  to  ^me  the  question,  she  said : 

"And  the — the — your  enemy — who  is  he ?" 

"  Prepare  yourself  for  the  worst,  Agnes,'*  replied  the  robber,  with  a 
look  of  pity.  "  The  destroyer  of  Ursula,  and  the  architect  of  my  ruin,  is 
cälled  the  Baron  of  Falkenberg  V 

'  Agnes  uttered  a  low  moan  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.     Then,  after  . 
a  silence  of  several  moments,  she  again  raised  it,  and  said : 

"  I  See  it  aH  now.  Oh !  wretched,  wretched  girl !  J,  then,  havebeen 
maide  the  unconscious  instrument  of  your  revenge  ?  The  vows  whicb  vou 
exehanged  with  nie,  the  deep  passion  which  you  professed  for  nie,  had 
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their  origin  ODly  in  this.  Shame  od  you,  Leopold  Kleber!  Whsfe 
wroDg  had  /  done  you  in  word  or  deed  that  your  wzath  sboiil4  be 
wreaked  on  me  ?  You  have  punished  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  <  Fool 
that  I  was,  I  believed  you  loved  me,  and  in  that  belief  could  have  soi^;fat 
to  palliate  your  conduct ;  for  what  is  there  a  woman  will  not  fpigive,  if 
it  be  done  for  love  of  her  ?  But  to  be  thus  wantonly,  bitterly,  shame- 
fuUy  deceived! — a  mere  tool  to  gratify  your  hatred!  AUs!  alas! 
•would  that  I  had  been  laid  in  in  my  grave  before  I  had  seen  this  hour  V* 

"  You  wrong  me,  Agnes !"  exclaimed  the  robber,  passionately — "  you 
wrong  me  grievously.  Never  did  man  love  woman  with  a  deeper,  strongery 
more  heartfelt  passion  than  that  which  I  feel  for  you !  It  is  true  I  have 
made  you,  in  part,  the  Instrument  of  my  revenge ;  but  hear  me  furihor 
before  you  condemn.  When  first  I  leamt  from  the  Ups  of  the  CouQt 
Lindorf  the  story  of  bis  projected  marriage,  I  conceived  the  design  of 
forestalliug  bim  therein,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  my  long- 
cherished  hope  of  vengeance ;  but  from  the  moment  in  which  I  beheld 
you,  my  heart  underwent  a  change.  The  passion  which  led  me  on  was 
no  longer  revenge — it  was  love !  Yes,  believe  me,  the  Springs  of  feeling 
which  once  flowed  through  my  soul,  though  long  dried  up,  were  once 
again  re-opened.  1  loved  you — deeply ,  devotedly,  madly  1  Behold !  I 
throw  myself  at  your  feet.  Tum  not  away  from  me.  Thou  art  the  only 
shrine  at  which  I  dare  to  worship !  Oh,  be  my  g^ardian  angel !  my 
hope,  my  joy,  my  love,  my  refuge !  The  world  pursues  me  with  its  hate; 
then  the  greater  cause  that  thou  shouldst  love  me,  Agnes  !  What  is  the 
World  to  thee  and  me  ?  We  will  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  The  law 
rejected  me  when  I  appealed  to  it ;  then  why  should  I  respect  the  law  ? 
Society  hast  cast  me  forth  from  its  bosom ;  then  why  should  I  not  make 
war  upon  society  ?  All  mankind  are  robbers,  and  I  but  do  openly  what 
others  perform  in  secret !  The  statesman  talks  of  patriotism  and  public 
virtue,  and  has  bis  band  in  the  exchequer  while  he  speaks  !  The  priest 
preaches  damnation  upon  gluttony,  avarice,  and  extortion,  and  is  himself 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  sins  which  he  denounces !  But  enough  of 
this.  Again  I  say  I  love  you,  Agnes.  You  are  already  my  wife  in  name. 
Be  so  in  heart !  You  shaQ  have  every  luxury  that  wealth  can  purchase — 
robes,  jewels,  attendants !  To-night  this  cottage  shall  be  our  nuptial 
temple.  The  meanest  but  is  a  palace  in  the  eyes  of  love.  And  to- 
morrow  I  will  take  thee  to  the  freebooters'  wild  abode,  where  thou  shalt 
reigo  as  queen  !  There  beat  half  a  hundred  hearts  to  whom  my  nod  is 
law.  I  will  increase  the  number  tenfold,  and  they  shall  acknowledge  thee 
their  divinity.  Speak  but  the  word,  and  the  spoils  of  Germany  are  at 
thy  feet !" 

He  had  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and,  grasping  her  band,  had  spoken 
with  the  rapidity  and  the  fire  of  strong  passion.  Agnes  listened  in 
silence,  but  as  he  ceased,  replied : 

*'  Speak  no  more,  I  heg  of  you.  In  vain  you  endeavour  to  vamish 
crime,  and  clothe  rapine  with  the  hue  of  glory.  Y"ou  cannot  by  such 
means  win  my  regaixl,  nor  will  I  ever  consent  to  live  the  bride  of  an 
outlaw !  I  have  heard  you  patiently ;  now  listen  to  me.  Forsake  this 
life — abandon  your  present  associates.  You  have  wealth,  I  doubt  not 
Use  it  in  a  better  manner  than  that  in  which  it  was  acquired.  Aasume 
another  name,  and  fly  to  some  distant  shore,  where,  in  tranquil  retise- 
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ment,  ypu  may  retura  again  to  yirtue.  I  will  accompany  yoa  there ;  I 
tfill  never  desert  you,  but  will  be  near  to  watch,  to  tend,  to  solace 
— for,  despite  the  wrongs  I  have  received,  I  confess  that  I  Iotc  you 
still! "" 

She'was  about  to  say  more,  but  Klieber  interrupted  her. 

"  In  vain,  Agnes — in  vain  \"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  cannot  desert  my 
eomrades.  They  have  toiled  for  me,  fought  for  me,  bled  for  me.  I  am 
bound  to  them  by  a  solemn  oath — an  oath  of  deadly  import !  In  vain, 
in  vain,  poor  girl ;  you  know  not  what  you  ask." 

?*  Oh !  that  ever  I  was  bom !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  sprioging  wildly 
from  her  seat  and  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  brow.  '*  My  brain  tums ! 
I  shall  go  mad !  Hear  me — if  in  that  heart  of  thine  one  spark  of  feeling 
lingers — hear  me,  and  tremble !  Either  comply  with  my  proposal  or 
release  me  from  thy  thraldom,  or  I  swear  to  thee  that  I  will  destioy 
äiyself.  From  this  very  hour,  not  one  morsel  of  food  shall  pass  theae 
lips !  I  will  perish  inchmeal  before  thine  eyes,  and  in  the  pangs  of 
death  my  latest  words  shall  teil  thee  *  Thou  hast  murdered  me !'  *' 

"  But  my  oath— my  oath !"  faltered  Klieber. 
;  "  Thy  oath !  Wouldst  thou  then  rather  sacrifice  thy  wife  than  break 
a  compact  with  miscreants?  What  was  the  object  of  thy  oath?  That 
l^ou  shouldst  lead  them  on  to  rapine,  murder,  and  desolation.  Can 
such  a  pledge  be  held  sacred  ?  I  teil  thee,  no.  To  violate  such  an  oath 
is  virtue — to  keep  it  unbroken,  villany !  Oh !  pause,  I  beseech  thee, 
ere  it  be  too  late.  See,  I  throw  myself  on  thy  breast — I  press  my  heart 
against  thine !  Thou  mayst  feel  it  wildly  throbbing,  and  'twill  hurst  if 
thou  dost  scorn  me.  Leopold  Klieber,  by  the  love  which  thou  hast  pro- 
fessed  for  me — by  the  wroogs  which  thou  hast  done  me — by  the  peace 
which  thou  hast  broken — by  the  memories  of  thy  sinless  childhood,  and 
by  all  thy  hopes  of  mercy,  I  conjure  thee  to  grant  my  prayer  !*' 

A  violent  struggle  agitated  the  robber's  breast ;  but  it  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  looked  upon  the  pale  but  beautiful  face  of  his  wife,  up- 
tumed  to  him  in  agony,  and  as  he  gazed,  his  iron  heart  melted  at  length 
within  him. 

"  Thou  hast  conquered,  Agnes  !*'  he  exclaimed,  pressing  his  lips  to  her 
forehead — "  thou  hast  conquered,  and  I  yield.  When  the  sun  of  to- 
morrow  shall  rise,  we  will  quit  this  country  for  ever.  I  will  fly  with 
thee  to  a  distant  land,  and  there,  perchance,  amid  other  scenes,  and  in 
thy  arms,  a  glimpse  of  happiness  may  yet  be  mine !" 


IV. 

Lay  hold  upon  him;  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  his  periL — Oihello, 

The  necessities  of  our  tale  require  us  now  to  return  to  a  personago 
who  has  yet  figured  but  slightly  therein — the  robber  Wolfort,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  on  parting  from  EJieber  in  the  forest,  received  an 
injunction  to  "  rejoin  his  eomrades  in  the  cave." 

Wolfort  looked  after  the  retreating  form  of  Klieber  tili  the  latter, 
with  his  lovely  bürden,  was  lost  entirely  to  view;  and  then,  tfimini^ 
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thoughtfülly  on  bis  heel,  he  Struck  into  a  path,  which,  aftet  manj  li^ 
tricate  windings,  terminated  at  tbe  base  of  a  very  higfa  MIT.  ' 

The  Doxt  instant  a  man,  armed  with  a  carbine*  sprang  ^m  aü  '^- 
joining  thicket,  and  demanded  "  Who  goes  tbere  ?"  '^-  ' 

"  In  tbe  name  of  Leopold  Klieber !"  retumed  Wolfort,  prompfly; 

«Hans  Wolfort?     All  rigbt.     Enter."  "  ' 

The  seutinel  returned  to  bis  hiding-place.  Wolfbrt,  stooping  to  the 
groand,  thrast  aside  the  brushwood,  and  a  beavy  wooden  tra^-door  Wiä 
revealed  to  bis  gaze.  Tbis  he  raised,  and  descending  without  hesitÄtlö^ 
a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  found  bimself  in  a  wide  excavation,  or  81x6^ 
terfatiean  cavem  of  vast  dimensions,  hewn  under  tbe  mountain.' 

Tbe  place  was  ligbted  by  a  single  lamp,  whicb  was  sospended  Mä 
ihe  centre  of  the  roof,  and  consequently  tbe  extreme  end  of  tbe  cavem 
wfts  enveloped  in  gloom,  tbe  light  not  penetrating  so  far.  Tbe  l^^affi 
were  decorated  with  a  gleaming  array  of  muskets,  carbines,  pistbli^ 
pikes,  and  every  description  of  warlike  weapons ;  and  upon  the  floor, 
sitting  or  redining  in  various  attitudes  of  reckless  ease,  were  aboat 
men,  with  swartby  featm*es  and  stalwart  frames,  and  dressed  in  a  varief 
of  costumes.  Tbey  were  carousing;  and,  to  judge  from  the  loudnesli 
their  mirth  and  tbe  license  of  their  tongues,  bad  been  drinking  goine^ 
wbat  deeply.  As  Wolfort  entered,  tbey  were  lustily  chorusing  some 
Verses  of  a  bailad,  whicb  ran  somewhat  to  the  following  purport : 

When  the  shades  of  night  have  closM  around» 

And  the  northern  blast  blows  free, 
Like  the  wild  brüte  from  bis  lair,  we  bound. 

And  haste  to  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  then  for  the  traveller^s  Step  we  list, 

And  auietly  bar  bis  path,  _. 

Then  rine  his  pockets,  and  if  he  resist, 

Cool  with  a  bullet  his  wrath ! 

The  outcasts  of  the  world  are  we, 

Who  its  wrongs  arni  its  bufiets  have  borae, 

But  we  care  not  a  ciirse  for  its  tyranny. 
And  its  rights  and  its  laws  we  scorn ! 

Then  bere*s  bealth  to  the  man  whose  red  right  band 
,    Im  deepest  dyed  in  blood ; 
And  here*s  joy  and  success  to  each  robber-band 
On  mountain,  iield,  or  flood ! 


■•} 


-•1 


"Bravo!  bravo  1**  cried  Wolfort,  as  tbe  song  was  concluded.  ^^Truly, 
gentlemen,  tbere  is  much  music  in  your  voices,  tbough  somewhat  of  the 
bass  kind.  One  knows  not  whether  most  to  compare  them  to  die 
bellowing  of  a  mountain  bull  or  the  growling  of  a  Polar  bear.  But  on 
the  wbole  'twas  very  goodj — very  good  indeed !— exceedingly  melodioüst" 

And  having  uttered  tbis  very  equivocal  compliment,  Wolfort  threW 
bimself  carelessly  upon  the  ground,  and  raising  a  goblet  of  Khenish  to  his 
lips,  emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

•^  A  truce  to  tby  currisb  wit,  Hans  Wolfort,"  said  one  of  the  robbeiS; 
"  teil  US,  man,  how  hast  tböu  left  tbe  captain  ?     Where  is  he  now?!J ' 

•*That  were  bard  tö  säy,  worth^  Max,"  replied  Wolfort,  **  seeing  th*t 

h^  did  not  cönfide  to  m^  thebature  of  bis  jourhey ;  he  töld  die,  ho^- 

ff 
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9Ver|  l^bat  b^  fiJbou],d  be  here  agai^  in  tbe,mor;mngj^  an^d  as  he.hAd  alady 
with  Km,  as  bq^utiful.a  young  ,creature  .as  eyerlooked  upon  tbe  ligbt,  1 
di^ubt  not  that  he  intends  to  pass  a  merry  night  at  the  cottage  of  old 
Martin  Claus.** 

'<  Tb^  «b/^pn's  daughter,  for  a  thousand  dollars  1"  cried  another  of  the 
men. 
,^^. "  Thou  hast  gue§aßd  right,  Von  Hall6,"  returned  Wolfort;  "  I  have 

igi^n,,hei^..befi[)re,  wbep  she  was  out  a-hunting  with  her  father,  and  I 
^^a^  ^)^^T  ß'g^i^  directly»  for  she  has  a  face  and  form  not  easily  forr 

"So  bur.catpt^n,  then,  has  succeeded  in  bis  project  of  gaining a  wife?f 

.^  **  jHe  has ;,  but  no  thanks  to  thee,  Caspar,  for  the  same.  I  shrewdij 
liijsp^t^.thy  hlunder  in  letting  the  Wurtemberg  count  escape  thee  haa 
ix^iach  derapgpd  some  of  the  captain*s  plans." 

,  "  I'm^oiT'y  fop,  it,"  returned  Von  Halle ;  "  but  who'd  have  thought  h^ 
jpQi^d^give  U9  the  slip  so  cunningly  ?  I  did  but  leave  him  for  an  hour  or 
sp.^o^e  night,  guarded  by  my  fello WS,  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  while 
X  wept  tOjtake  a  friendly  cup  with  na  ine  host  of  the  Dragon  at.Gpping^ 
^d  lo  !  when.l  retum,  my  rascals  have  fallen  asleep  and  let  him  escape^ 
.^d  though  I  followed  on  bis  track  all  the  way  hither,  he  contrivediijp 
keep  the  start  of  us.  I'ra  glad  that  Klieber  has  jockeyed  him,  thougl^ 
What  ho !  my  merry  men  all,  fiU  high  your  goblets — fill  'em  to  the  brim  ! 
Here's  a  health  to  our  captain's  bride !" 

The  freebooters,  one  and  all,  readily  responded  to  the  toast ;  and  the 
revel,  thus  resumed  with  a  new  zest,  was  kept  up  for  the  next  two  houra 
with  unabated  vigour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  it  received  an  interruption  from  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  robber  who  had  been  placed  as  sentry  to  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  cave. 

"  How  now,  Herman?"  cried  Von  Halle,  as  he  entered.  "  Why  have 
you  left  your  post  ?  You  have  yet  another  hour  to  watch.  Anything 
amiss!' 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Herman,  "  there  is  something  niore  than  usual  in 
the  wind,  I  guess.  As  I  was  lying  snug  in  my  lair  just  now,  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching  the  cave,  and  springing  from  my  concealment, 
fpund  myself  face  to  face  with  ayoung  lad,  whom  I  knew  at  a  glance  to 
be  the  son  of  Fritz  Demberg,  the  woodcutter.  *  Whom  do  you  seek,  my 
lad?' Said  L  *  Caspar  von  Hall6,'  he  answered.  ^  What  do  you  want 
with  him  ?'  said  I ;  '  leave  your  message  with  me,  and  I  will  deliver  it.* 
'  Give  him  that  letter  then,'  said  he ;  and  thrusting  this  crumpled  paper 
iftto  my  band,  he  bounded  away,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant." 

Von  Halle  took  the  letter,  opened  it,  and  essayed  to  read  it;  bat 
Laving  just  reached  that  stage  of  drunkenness  when  the  visual  organs 
begin  to  lose  their  power  of  concentration,  be  found  this  no  easy 
matter. 

'^  Devil  take  it !"  he  exclaimed,  ''  'tis  the  strängest  epistle  I  eyer  aet 
eyes  on.  The  letters  seem  to  be  all  dancing  about  like  lobsters^in  the 
boiling  kettle !     Read  it  for  me,  Wolfort,  wilt  thou?" . 

Wolfort  was  unable  to  read,  but  not  choosing  to  confes9  bis  ignorance, 
jj||je  took  the  letter,  and  stared  at  it  for  aome  moments  ^ith,  great 
gpravity. 
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<<  Truly  a  most  singular-looking  billet,"  he  said  at  leogth ;  *^  I  caxt 
make  Dothing  of  it.  Here,  you  Karl  Ribnitz,  yoa  are  a  soholar,  come 
and  try  your  skill." 

A  handsome  but  dissipated  young  man,  wbose  mien  denoted  him  to 
have  been  of  a  higher  eondition  than  the  major  part  of  the  freeböoterty 
advanced  from  the  further  end  of  the  cavem,  where  he  had  been  sitting^' 
and  took  the  mysterious  epistle  from  Wolfort's  hands. 

*^  Ha !  ha  1"  he  cried,  laughing  loudly;  '^you  can  make  nothiog  of  it^- 
say  you,  Hans  Wolfort  ?  Why  no,  man,  how  should  you,  when  you  have 
been  holding  it  upside  down?" 

A  generai  laugh  foUowed  this  announcement,  much  to  Wolfort's  difl- 
comfiture,  who  exclaimed  sharply  :  ''  Read,  man,  read ! — don't  stand 
grinning  there.;' 

And  E^rl  Ribnitz,  thus  adjured,  read  as  follows  : 

•] 

"  Caspar  von  Hall^, — The  love  and  good-will  I  bear  to  thee  and  the.. 
rest  of  thy  gallant  comrades,  is  the  motive  of  my  wnting  this,  whicdi  1i> 
am  able  to  send  to  thee  by  means  of  Demberg  the  woodcutter's  son,  who> 
lives  close  at  band.     Your  captain  is  now  located  at  my  humble  abode, 
where  he  is  planning,  in  the  arms  of  bis  new-found  bride,  the  violation 
of  bis  oath  of  allegiance,  and  bis  own  escape  to  another  land  !     You  wiE 
Start  at  this,  but  I  swear  to  you  it  is  true.     Hearing  a  loud  altercation 
between  him  and  the  young  woman,   I  took  the  liberty  of  listening^  at 
the  door,  and  distinctly  overheard  him  swear,  in  answer  to  her  solicita- 
tions,  that  he  would  fly  with  her  at  daybreak,  and  forsake  this  country, 
and  the  band,  for  ever ! 

"  Be  wamed  in  time,  and  act  promptly,  or  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  you 
will  be  leaderless ;  and  you  know  füll  well,  that  without  the  genius  of 
Leopold  Kheber,  ye  will  not  hold  together  a  week. 

"  Thy  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  Martin  Claus." 

A  generai  silence  foUowed  the  reading  of  this  startling  communication; 
but  it  was  only  momentary,  for  the  next  instant  several  voices  speaking 
at  once  exclaimed — '^  'Tis  all  a  lie !  I'll  not  believe  the  captain  wotdd 
desert  us !" 

"Silence!"  shouted  Von  Halle  fiercely;  "ye  know  not  what  ye  say, 
fools!  ril  wager  my  broadsword,  carbine,  and  dagger(which  is  all  the 
wealth  I  have  in  the  world),  that  there's  not  one  word  of  falsehood  in  that* 
letter.  I  know  better  than  any  of  you  the  motives  of  the  writer.  For 
years,  old  Martin  Claus  has  been  constantly  urging  Klieber  to  put  in 
execution  a  certain  oath  of  yengeance  on  a  nobleman  in  this  neighboinr- 
hood,.  in  which  both  are  equally  interested.  Klieber  has  hithertd  hesi- 
tated,  for  want  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  or  other  reasons  best  known ! 
to  himself ;  and  old  Martin,  fearing  that  this  hope  of  revenge,  which  haa 
become  as  the  breath  of  life  to  him,  will  be  lost  for  ever  by  Klieber*s  de*' 
fection,  sends  us  waming  of  that  design,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  pre«* 
vent  it."  ::\ 

"  And  prevent  it  we  must,"  said  Wolfort,  "  or  'tis  all  up  with  oor. 
future  prospects." 

"  Think  you  so?"  rejoined  Von  Halle,  with  a  sneer.     "  You  mav  hä- 
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right,  or  you  may  be  wrong,  Hans  Wolfort ;  'tis  like  enough  there  may 
be  Aome  other  amongst  this  band  of  gallant  fellows  as  well  capable  of 
taking  tbe  lead  as  the  traitor  Leopold  Klieber !" 

"Meaning  thyself,  most  valiant  Caspar,"  cried  Wolfort,  with  an 
ironical  laugh.  ^  Truly  thy  skill  and  conduct  bave  sbown  themselves 
zoOBt  brightly  of  lata.  Witness  the  affair  of  the  Wurtemberg  count ! — 
ha !  ha !  No,  worthy  Caspar,  our  common  sense  must  be  at  a  very  low 
dbb  indeed  when  we  choose  thee  for  a  leader!" 
•  **  Dog !"  roared  Von  Halle,  "  thou  shalt  repent  this  insult !" 

And  6ercely  brandishinghis  sword,  he  was  about  to  rush  upon  Wolfort, 
when  Karl  Ribnitz  and  two  or  three  others  interposed,  and  wrested  the 
Uade  from  bis  band. 

"  Pshaw,  man !"  said  Wolfort,  cooUy,  **  is't  a  time  for  brawling  amongst 
ourselves,  when  the  safety — the  very  existence  of  the  band  is  at  stake  ? 
Hear  me  !  How  many  times  have  we,  acting  on  our  own  responsibility, 
g^t  ourselves  into  scrapes  from  which  the  genius  of  Klieber  alone  has 
b^en  able  to  rescne  us  ?  Kemember  the  time  when  Max  Ravenstein  there 
was  carried  before  the  beaks  at  Heidelberg,  and  condemned  to  be  broken 
on'the  wheel.  Was  it  not  Klieber  that  devised  a  plan  worthy  of 
Tiirenne,  for  setting  fire  to  the  prison  in  tbe  dead  of  night,  and  carrying 
off  our  comrade  in  triumph  through  the.streets,  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  burghers  ?  And  was  it  not  all  done  as  he  planned  it  ?  Remember, 
töo,  the  battle  with  the  dragoons  near  Carlsrühe  ;  who  does  not  see  that 
it  was  the  glorious  generalship  and  cool  presence  of  mind  of  Klieber 
alone  that  brought  us  off  victorious  against  such  odds,  and  with  only  the 
loss  of  two  men  ?  I  teil  you,  we  cannot  do  without  bim  ;  nor  is  there 
one  among  us  worthy  to  take  bis  place.     He  is  no  common  man !" 

**Ay,  ay,  I  believe  thou'rt  right,"  said  Von  Halle,  sullenly.  "'Tis 
piain  we  cannot  let  him  go." 

"  Ay,  he's  right !  Wolfort's  right  1"  shouted  several  of  the  band ;  "  but 
what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  March  to  the  cottage  of  Claus,  and  bring  back  the  titiitor  in  irons !" 
exdaimed  Von  Halle. 

"  Agreed  !  agreed !"  responded  the  robbers. 

•*  Hold  !*'  cried  Wolfort,  authoritatively  ;  "  of  what  avail  would  that 
be  ?  Think  ye  the  spirit  of  Leopold  Klieber  is  to  be  conquered  by  chains 
and  a  dungeon  ?  Think  ye  he  is  the  man  to  be  bullied  into  acquiescence 
bj  those  he  has  been  accustomed  to  command  ?  No,  no ;  we  must 
pnrsne  a  very  different  tack.  Listen  to  me  ;  I  have  a  plan  which  will 
set  all  to  rights  again." 

**  Speak  it !  speak  it,  Wolfort  !*'  cried  several  voices  at  once. 

'*  Well  then,  it  is  this.  We  must  secretly  give  notice  of  Klieber's 
whereabouts  to  tbe  police  authorities.  He  will  be  seized,  carried  off  to 
Darmstadt,  tried  and  condemned  before  many  days  have  fiown  over  bis 
bead.  Then  must  we  muster  our  whole  force  the  night  before  bis  execu- 
tioQ,  attack  the  prison  in  which  he  is  confined,  or  rescue  him  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  as  he  is  taken  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  having  brought 
him  off  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  we 
nrast  address  him  thus  : — '  Now,  Captain  Klieber,  thou  didst  iutend  to 
desert  us  for  ever — thou  didst  imagine  thou  no  longer  needed  us — that 
thcMi  eooldst  do  without  those  brave  hearts  who  were  devoted  to  thee ! 
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Art  thou  now  convinced  of  (hy  error?*  I  know  the  CApteau^'  ¥iri  and 
fuiyl  he  will  embrace  us  all  as  brothers  ! — he  will  call  u^  with  ieaiiB^  in 
his  eyes,  his  friends,  comrades,  deliyerers  I  He  will  grasp  hi&  iwoiidiagfÄtt 
as  a  child  would  a  favourite  toy — he  will  swear  a  new  öath  o£>alluMif^  lö 
atone  for  tbe  wroog  he  has  doue  us — and  all  will  go  oa  asjbefoceJ^  I  " 

*' Bravo!  bravissimo !"  shouted  the  robbers  with.one -Toide,' fört^thsy 
rehshed  the  plan  amazingly.  It  was  hold,  siartling»  and  difficol^  and 
therefore  congenial  to  spirits  who  breathed  always  an  &tm^äfht9e/  of 
peril,  and  to  whom  enterprise  was  the  food  of  life.  They^had  beto  so 
long  inured  to  hardships  and  accustomed  to  sucoess  in  all  tbey  undertookj 
that  none  of  them  doubted  for  one  moment  their  ability  to  perfetsmevei^ 
tittle  of  Wolfort's  dangerous  design.  ..i 

The  question  next  to  be  considered  was  how  to  put  in  exeeutioii  the 
first  part  of  the  plan — that  of  making  Klieber's  Situation  known  to'  iA^ 
proper  authorities — which*  it  was  necessary  to  do  withoutra  nkomeikt's 
delay.     At  length  Von  Halle  hit  upon  the  following  expedient. 

'^  Let  one  of  us,"  he  said,  '^  go  to  the  Baron  Falkenherg,  whoei 
daughter  Klieber  has  carried  off,  and  reveal  to  him  the  whereabouts  of 
his  wronger.  Fired  with  the  hope  of  revenge,  he  will  at  once  set  o£^ 
with  a  band  of  retainers,  to  the  cottage  of  Martin  Claus,  recoyer  hia 
daughter^  and  send  Klieber  uuder  escort  to  one  of  the  nearest  towas. 
Thus  the  captain  will  not  know  that  we  had  a  band  in  his  capture/* 

"  Agreed.  It  will  do,*'  said  Wolfort.  "But  who  is  to  undertake  the 
office  of  ambassador  to  the  baron  ?'* 

"  That  will  I,"  replied  Von  Hall6,  "  as  the  proposal  came  from  me« 
And  I  will  set  out  at  once.     Bring  ine  a  hucket  of  water,  some  of  you." 

His  request  was  complied  with,  and  having  drank  about  a  pint  and  s 
half  of  the  pure  beverage,  he  plunged  his  head  into  the  pail  up  to  the 
Shoulders.  Having  thus  sobered  himself,  he  next  examined  the  priming 
of  his  pistols,  and  coneealed  them  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet ;  and  then 
loosening  his  sword  in  its  sheath,  and  bringing  the  hilt  round  to  be 
nearer  to  his  band,  donned  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  said,  as  he  tumed  to 
depart : 

*'  If  I  return  not  in  an  hour  you  will  know  that  I  have  failed  in  my 
purpose,  and  am  probably  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle,  and  must  take  your 
measures  accordingly.     Farewell !" 

And  thereupon  he  quitted  the  cavern. 

The  guests  who  fiUed  the  Castle  of  Falkenberg  had  retired  to  the 
apartments  assigned  them^  after  retuming  from  the  fruitleas  search  t^ 
retake  the  robber  and  his  pnze.  The  baron  himself  and  the  Count  of 
Lindorf  had  not,  however,  foUowed  the  example  of  the  othera,  but  "were 
seated  together  in  the  great  hall,  late  the  scene  of  so  much  revelry^  ocm» 
ferring  on  the  events  of  the  night,  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to 
remedy  them.  They  were  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  lacquey,  'WhO' 
stated  that  a  stranger  had  applied  for  admittanc«  at  the  castle-gate^^ 
saying  that  he  had  tidings  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communicato  ia 
the  baron.  i 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  old  nobleman.  And  shortly  afterwards  Von 
Halle  stood  before  him. 

*^  Well,  your  business  ?"  inquired  the  baron. 
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**I  .bting  intelligeaoe  of  your  daughter,"  replied  the  new  comer. 
1    Hifl  ^Eioe  was  muffled  in  his  doak,  which  with  the  slouched,  broad- 
kiitiviad.liat  he  wor«,  costrived  to  disgnise  his  featnres  ;  but  the  moment 
he  #pok(»  Count  Lindorf  sprang  to  his  het  and  exclaimed: 

"  I  koow  that  voica.     This  is  the  robber  who  carried  me  off  from  the 
imit)f  the  Black  Eagie,  and  kept  me  prisoner  in  the  forest. '^ 
t)^^¥  Ha  n ' exclaimed  the  baron. 

K*  Ywa- Halle  instanetirely  clutohed  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
r.^^i'BfB  not*too  hastj)  my  lord,"  he  cried,  as  the  old  nobleman  laid  ht$ 
(lAttd-ütKni  the  bell.     '<  If  you  offer  me  any  barm,  you  will  lose  the  only 
<^atteeii|niMi!  have  of  reeoTering  your  daughter  !" 

The  baron  hesitated.  ' 

^ii4<  Leti«»  hear  his  story,"  said  Count  Lindorf.     *'  Speak,  fellow,  and  bc 

»•.  ^akizig  advantage  of  this  permission,  Von  Halle  resumed  : 

"  I  have  said  that  I  can  give  you  tidings  of  your  daughter,  Baroh 
folkenberg,  and  fumish  you  with  the  means  of  rescuing  her  at  once 
irom  hira  in  whose  power  she  has  fallen ;  but  before  1  do  so,  you  must 
pvomise  me,  on  the  honour  of  a  nobleman,  that  no  violence  shall  be  don^ 
BM,  but  that  I  shall  have  füll  permission  to  depart  as  soon  as  my  tale  \^ 
teld.  Otherwise,  not  one  word  of  what  you  däsire  to  learn  shall  pass  niy 
lips."  ■ 

'  »The  baron  again  hesitated,  and  conferred  in  a  whisper  with  the  count. 

"  Decide  at  once,"  said  the  robber,  coolly;  **within  two  hours  yöur 
daughter  will  be  beyond  your  reach." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  baron,  whose  paternal  affection  triumphed  over 
every  other  consideration;  "  you  have  my  word  for  your  safety." 

«' And  freedom  P" 
r.«Ye8." 

.  '*  Theo,"  said  Von  Hall6,  reassured,  "  thus  it  is  :  About  six  miles  from 
here,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle,  there  is,  in  the  forest,  a  cottage, 
belooging  to  an  old  woodman  of  the  name  Martin  Claus -" 

The  baron  turned  pale. 
.  ^*  I  think  you  know  the  man,  my  lord  baron  ?*'  continued  Von  Halle, 
cabnly.  *'  Well,  collect  your  servants  without  a  moment's  delay,  arm 
them,  and  proceed  to  the  cottage  under  eover  of  the  darkness,  and  there 
you  will  find  Leopold  Klieber  in  the  arms  of  his  lövely  young  bride. 
Your  servant,  baron — yours,  Count  Lindorf!"  And  he  turned  to  depart. 
»jt^^Stey!"  cried  the  baron.  ^^This  is  not  enough.  I  müst  question 
fiorther«  How  am  I  to  know  that  this  is  not  some  snare forme  ?  What 
öbjectican  you  have  in  coming  here  to  impart  this  intelligencä  ?'\ 
i;xff/rhe' question  is  natural,  my  lord,  and  I  can  satisfy  it.  Know,  then, 
that  Leopold  Klieber  contemplates  an  escape  to  another  land,  täking 
youto- daughter  with  him.  He  intends  to  set  off  at  day break ;  btit  notice 
a£his  intention  having,  by  means  he  little  dreams  of,  reachcd  the  band 
be:  eommanded  (and  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member),  we  re- 
solved  to  baffle  his  design,  and  be  revenged  upon  him  for  his  perfidy. 
You  will  understand  the  meaning  of  my  enibassy  uow.  We  beträyed 
natihim  tili  he  beträyed  us.     And  now  I  daim  your  promise." 

"Go,"  said  the  baron;  "  and  inend  your  evil  lifo.'*  ^  ^^ 

"  And  hai'kee.  fellow,"  added  (^öunt  Lindorf,  "  never  cross  m^  path 
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again,  or  I  shall  call  to  miod  the  iil  jou  have  done  me,  and  hand  you 
over  to  justice  !** 

Von  Halle  replied  only  by  an  ironical  smile  and  a  bow  o€  mock  humi- 
lity,  and  stalked  deliberately  from  the  room« 

In  a  few  minutes  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  were  roused  firom  their 
slumbers,  and  asiembled  onoe  more  in  the  gieat  hall ;  and  the  iaunon 
having  in  a  few  words  explained  to  them  the  natnre  o£  the  enterpssertt^ 
be  nndertaken^  and  the  neceasity  for  immediate  despafteh,  the  gneata.' 
readily  armed  themtelves  and  their  attendants ;  and  theumal  vetaisen  aß 
the  Castle  being  Kkewise  supplied  with  weapona,  a  par^  of  betvean  fmla^ 
and  fifty  nien,  well  equipped  and  mounted,  were  qieedily  gaAhemd  tCH 
gether  in  the  court-yanL  . ;  j  [ 

The  baron  divided  them  into  threebodiei:  one  to  proceed  direotto  iha 
oottage  by  the  nearest  way,  the  other  two  to  take  more  oirctntous  rontBr 
to  the  right  and  leffc,  and  advance  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  arriva  atithef 
spot  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  troop,  and  thus  form  a.  oordon  roubd 
that  part  of  the  forest  which  contained  the  cottage^  and  preclnde  the  pefri 
Bibility  of  eseape. 

The  plan  was  successful.  It  wanted  nearly  two  hours  of  daybreak' 
when  the  expedition  set  forth  from  the  Castle;  and  jnst  as  tha  first  fust 
streak  of  red  in  the  eastem  heaven  announced  the  uprising  c^  the  tun,  iJm 
three  parties  met  at  the  rendezvous. 

That  which  proved  fatal  to  Samson  and  to  Marc  Antony  was  seareely 
less  pemicious  to  Leopold  Klieber.  Lulled  into  false  security  by  the  soft 
deljghts  of  Icve,  he  bad  hardly  time  to  spring  from  bis  couch  before  the 
door  of  the  apartroent  was  burst  open ;  and  ere  he  could  use  bis  weapons 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  grasp  of  a  dozen  strong  men,  and  heard  the 
voiee  of  Baron  Falkenberg  exclaiming : 

*'  Bind  him  and  bear  him  forth,  but  dare  not  to  lay  a  finger  on  my 
child!" 

The  next  instant,  an  old  man  with  white  locks,  who  bad  been  thrust 
aside  unnoticed  by  the  followers  of  the  baron  in  the  first  rush  into  the 
dwelling,  made  bis  way  up  to  that  nobleman's  side,  and  shrieking  in  a 
voice  inarticulate  with  passion, 

^^  This  to  thy  heart,  villain!  Remember  Ursula  Claus  I"  Struck  athim 
with  a  dagger. 

The  action  bad  been  foreseen,  however,  by  Count  Lindorf,  who  caugbt 
hold  of  the  iutended  assassin's  arm  as  it  was  descending ;  and  one  of  the 
baron's  attendants,  yielding  to  the  impulse.  of  the  moment,  pa^taed  bis 
sword  through  the  old  man's  body. 

Martin  Claus  fixed  bis  glazing  eyes  upon  the  baron  with  a  wild  wi 
ghastly  Stare,  and  then  faJling  heavily  to  the  floor,  expired  without  ft 
groan. 
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BT  "  KINGSTON." 

•i«&i]CB>  mte  iiare  at  intervals  an  nnlncky  day.  An  unlucky  day  is 
gennally-  luhered  in  by  a  fit  of  sneezuig  whiki  you  are  busy  with  tbe 
nt20T\,,0T  commeoces  by  your  sleepin^  until  ten  o'clock  when  you  ooght 
tft  bave  >been  in  the  city  at  nine.  Sceptical  pbilosophen  may  talk  as 
t^0ynfnU  aboat  a  bias  being  given  to  the  mind  throughout  the  day,  by 
any  kinpieasant  ooourrence  taicing  place  in  the  momtng,  whereby  iH* 
haroour  is  engendered,  and  peevishness  bred,  but  /say,  sir,  that  an  nn- 
lobky  day  jb  one  of  those  tenible  mysteries  which,  in  gpite  of  scientific 
reibarch,  will  ever  continue  to  baffle  the  speculations  of  the  most  pro»* 
feand  oi  philosophers. 

I^love  a  ghost  itory — and  have  seen  a  ghost ;  I  love  a  love  story-^and 
ha^Fe  been  a  lover  ;  but  as  I  hate  an  unfortunate  story,  and  have  one  to 
teil,  I  think  I  cannot  vent  my  spieen  in  a  better  manner  than  by  imi* 
tatiDg  the  ezample  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lord  Byron,  and  boring  the 
piWc  with  a  recapitulation  of  my  sorrows.  The  world  likes  to  read  the 
hiatory  of  a  persecuted  man ;  so,  to  use  the  words  of  the]£arl  of  Chester- 
field,  "  the  world  is  taken  by  the  outside  of  things,  and  we  must  take 
the  world  as  it  is  ;  you  or  I  cannot  set  it  right." 

Dear  reader,  may  I  venture  to  inquire,  with  Thomas  Hood, 

Was  your  face  ever  sent  to  the  housemaid  to  scrub  ? 

Have  you  ever  feit  liuckaback  soften'd  with  sand  ? 
Ilad  you  ever  your  nose  swelPd  iip  to  a  snub. 

And  your  eyes  kniickled  out  with  the  back  of  the  band  ? 

Did  you  ever  strike  the  com  on  the  side  of  your  little  toe  against  the  leg 
of  a  table,  or  touch  your  comical  hone  when  you  leaned  your  head  upon 
your  band,  and  tried  to  look  interesting  ?  or  did  you  ever  leave  home 
without  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  a  cold  in  a  rampant  State,  or  sit  upon 
a  baby,  or  nurse  one,  or,  in  short,  do  anything,  or  suffer  anything  very 
unpleasant  and  incompatible  with  your  dignity  as  a  gentleman  ?  because 
if  you  can  recoUect  any  such  little  accident  befalling  you,  I  know  you 
will  at  once  sympathise  with  me  when  I  teil  you  that  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  present  year  I  shaved  with  a  blunt  razor,  Perhaps  you  will  say, 
**  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ?"  Everything !  dear  reader,  for  as  Napoleon 
oAce  lost  a  battle  from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  so  in  like  manner  I  lost 
a  day 's  skirmish  in  the  battle  of  life  firom  shaving  with  a  blunt  razor. 
The  following  extract  from  my  diary  will  make  the  world  acquainted 
^th  my  manifold  suffering^. 

NiNE  o'Clock,  a.m. — Game  down  stairs  to  breakfast,  chin  as  raw  as 
a  beefsteak ;  slavey  overslept  herseif,  and  breakfast  not  nearly  ready. 
How  I  detest  servants  !  they  are  always  oversleeping  themselves,  or  de- 
camping  with  your  jewels,  or  introducing  the  small-pox  and  the  police- 
man  into  the  house. 

Mary  Anne  brought  little  Bobby  in  to  breakfast — a  thing  she  knows 
I  detest.  Women  really  have  no  thought  for  a  man's  comfort.  "  Mary 
Anne,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  that  child  will  only  upset  the  cups,  or  bum 
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bis  hands  against  the  coffee-pot ;  why,  then,  will  you  persißt  in  brin^^ng 
him  into  the  room  ?" 

I  need  not  say  that  this  innocent  remark  brought  down  on  my 
patemal  head  the  reproaches  of  an  outra^ed  female,  and  tliat  female  the 
mother  of  the  cherubic  little  Bobby.  "  What  had  he  done  that  he  raight 
not  remain  in  the  room,  the  dear  little  moppett ;  bless  bis  little  legs 
then,  he  should  kick  if  he  liked,  the  little  duckling,  and  never  miod  if 
uanghty  papa  was  cross,"  &c.,  &c. 

So  1  gave  up  in  despair,  as  every  well>regulated  hushand  onght  to  do ; 
and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  moment  of  weaknefls  whioh  caused  my  soul  to 
faiter  in  her  high  resolves. 

Breakfast  at  last !  ^'  Thank  Heaven  for  all  tliingg,"  I  exclaimed,  by 
way  of  pious  ejaculation  and  grace  at  the  same  time.  ^*  Now,  my  dear, 
do  be  quiek,  and  let  me  be  off !" 

My  wife  handed  me  my  cup,  and  then  placing  Bobby  in  bis  little 
ehair,  and  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  very  iroage  of 
his  dear  old  papa,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  before  you  go,  my  dear,  will  you 
please  leave  me  some  money  ?     I  want  to  go  Shopping  this  nKtming."  : 

Now  nothing  to  my  miud  is  worse  policy  than  being  stingy  with  yoor 
wife.  A  good  wife  will  never  ask  you  for  what  is  unnecessary  and  you 
cannot  afford ;  and  if  you  have  a  bad  wife,  it  is  your  own  fault ;  and 
besides,  you  cau't  help  yourself,  for  if  she  wants  it  she  will  have  it. 

Therefore  it  was  that  I  laid  a  ten-pound  Bank  of  England  note  oa  the 
table,  and  was  told  with  a  very  pretty  smile  (quite  worth  the  dirty 
money)  that  it  was  more  than  enough.  Breakfast  ended,  I  prepared  to 
go  out,  just  observing  to  Mary  Anne  that  she  had  better  put  the  money 
in  her  purse  or  it  would  be  getting  lost. 

"  Bless  me,  Robert,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  fruitless  search,  "  where 
can  it  be  ?** 

*'  I  laid  it  by  the  sugar-basin,  and  it  must  be  on  the  table,  or  somß- 
where  about."     (So  it  was,  and  no  mistake.) 

**  Well,  I  cannot  find  it ;  you  raust  have  put  it  in  your  pocket  agsun." 

'^  No,  I  am  certain  I  have  not.  Just  look  at  that  chil^  Mary  Anne, 
he's  been  eating  soraething  he  ought  not." 

A  shriek  of  anguish  from  Master  Bobby,  and  a  silent  look  of  horrpr 
from  my  wife  proclaimed  the  fact.  Pity  me,  oh,  my  friends  1  the  little 
wretch  had  chewed  the  ten-pound  note  into  a  pulp. 

So,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  replaced  the  amount,  and  as  I  crossed  tbe 
threshold  of  my  "  Castle,"  I  murmured  to  myself,  "  How  truly  Lord 
Bacon  remarks  that  '  he  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  giveu  hostages 
to  fortune.' " 

TwELVK  o'Clock,  Noon. — Smith 's  biU  retumed  dishonoured.  That 
smiling  villain  swore  by  his  household  gods,  that  if  I  would  just  do  him 
this  favour,  he  would  meet  it  like  a  man,  and  never  ask  lor  another. 
Surely,  surely,  the  whole  world  is  of  the  family  of  Smith. 

I  alvvays  lend  to  a  professed  borrower,  and  believe  me  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  plan  (only  do  it  in  moderation,  and  never  go  beyond  a  ippuod 
or  two),  for  it  is  ten  to  one  you  ever  get  repaid,  and  the  loan  acts  afl  a 
Stopper  on  your  friend's  mouth,  for  as  long  as  he  owes  you  any  n^QS»/?y> 
depend  upon  it  that  he  will  carefully  avoid  your  Society.    .     .        ..  .  r^. 

Two  o'Clock,   p.m. — The   Honourable  Richard  Smiffel  anrf  i^f^ 
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Fiddlede  Dee,  aocompauied  by  my  friend  Charley  Manners,  called  to 
solicit  the  favour  of  my  vote  and  interest  at  the  ensuin^  election,  also  to 
heg  of  me  to  become  the  chairman  at  a  neighbouring  committee-room. 

**  Bedad,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  Honourable  Dick,  "  you  must  come  and 
give  US  a  lift ;  hang  it,  we  can't  do  without  you.  Bedad,  sir,  times  are 
so  chänged  that  there's  no  polling  a  dead  man  now  ;  uo,  bedad  there 
isn^t,  is  there,  Fiddle  ?" 

His  lordship  declared  the  thing  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  and, 
in  fact,  to  be  "  now  gow,  as,  demmee,  a  set  of  bleggardly  reskels  were 
always  raving  about  reform,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know ;  and 
making  dem'd  unpleasant  laws  about  bribery  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know ;  and,  deramee,  it  ought  to  be  stopped." 

I  assured  his  lordship  that  I  would  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
good  cause,  and  expressed  myself  highly  honoured  by  the  early  call  I 
had  received.  (I  must  confess  I  venerate  the  aristocracy.) 
'  Now,  had  this  been  all  I  had  to  relate,  I  should  not  have  wasted  pens 
and  ink  in  the  narration ;  but  when  I  think  on  what  followed,  and  what 
that  unfortunate  chaii*manship  led  me  into,  I  am  ready  to  hide  my  dimi^ 
nished  head,  and  exclaim  with  the  poet, 

Biest  he  wlio,  undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure." 

Hardly  had  his  lordship  and  the  Honourable  Dick  retired,  than  in 
rushed  a  messenger  from  the  committee-room,  bearing  a  note,  of  which 
the  foUowing  is  a  copy : 

"  Half-past  Two,  Friday  Aftemoon. 

**  De  AR  Bob, — As  you  are  now  the  chairman  of  this  district,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  tQ  report  to  you  that  I  have  received  a  private  and  confidential  pom- 
munication  to  the  effect  that  the  opposite  candidates  are  bribing  to  a  great 
extent,  and  that  a  low  public-house  near  your  office  (sign  of  the  '  Red  Lion' 
— ^you  know  the  place)  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  paypnents. 
I  am  inforraed  that  the  chink  of  money  was  heard  at  the  window  not  ten 
minutes  since.  In  case  we  are  beaten,  a  petition  on  the  score  of  bribery 
wonM  be  a  good  move  (our  fellows  having  no  cash,  so  of  course  we  are 
pmity  men).     Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  and  see  for  yourself  ? 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"  Charles  Manners." 

Threb  o'Clock,  p.m. — After  revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind, 
determined  to  act  on  Charley's  advice,  and  so  be  able  to  speak  confi- 
ddntly  in  case  of  a  petition;  so,  with  mysterious  steps,  I  wended  my  way 
to  the  Red  Lion.  It  certainly  looked  a  suspicious  house,  and  the  lion 
over  the  door  seemed  to  wink  and  blink  at  mein  a  derisivo  way,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Jknow  all  about  it,  but  don't  you  wishyou  may  find  it  out?" 
=  I  walked  slowly  past  the  parlour  window,  and  distinctly  heard  the 
'SOund  of  money ;  so,  ti-embling  with  agitation,  I  slipped  into  the  dram- 
shop,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy.  The  parlour  door  was  at  my  left 
bl^ftd,  so  I  contrived  to  push  it  open  with  my  foot,  and  although  it  was 
instantly  re-closed,  I  saw  sufiicient  to  prove  that  bribery  was  being 
cJdrfied  ou  within. 
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How  was  I  to  act  ?  If  I  feturaed  to  procure  more  witocsBesi  i'iught 
arrive  too  late,  and,  on  tho  other  band,  if  I  burst  ia  tipon  tbenaj  1  Inight 
be  half-killed.  I  drank  tbe  brandy,  wbich  raised  my  spirits^i  tfii^^l 
didn't  mean  that  for  a  pun,  upon  my  honour),  and  liistened  atleutifely  to 
tbe  followiog  coQveraation :  • 

"Now,  then,  wbo  comes  next?"  v  i» 

"  Jobn  Smitb." 

"How  mucb?*'  ^    ■ 

**  One  pound  five."  i 

^^  Here's  tbe  money  ;  now,  then,  come  on  again.^ 

**  Six  gtns  and  four  screws  of  baccy/'  roared  out  a  gruff  voio»;  add-M 
tbe  waiter  opened  tbe  door  to  execute  tbe  order,  I  entered  with  him^  «nil 
stood  before  tbe  bribers  and  tbe  bribed. 

"  Now,  tben,  IVe  caugbt  you,"  said  I.  ^ 

'*  Turn  tbat  cove  out,'*  yelled  a  little  man  witb  a  boss  voioe. 

"Now  come,  I  say,  start  tbe  waggon,"  exclaimed  a  fierce-lookiQg  man, 
wbo  evidently  bad  cbarge  of  tbe  door. 

"No,"  said  I,  firmly ;  "I  will  not  stir  from  tbis  spot  until  I  liave 
obtained  tbe  name  and  residence  of  every  person  in  tbis  room.  RecoUael» 
\ou  will  bear  of  this  in  anotber  place  ;  several  of  you  are  known  to  me, 
and  I  call  upon  tbe  waiter  to  notice  tbat  tbere  is  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver 
on  tbe  table,  and  tbat  tbat  money  was  being  paid  wben  I  entered  tloB 
room." 

"  Pile  of  gold  and  silver,  sir  !  yes,  sir !"  retumed  tbe  waiter,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  ;  *'  tbink  you've  got  to  tbe  wrong  bouse,  sir." 

"  Yes,  it's  Bedlam  be  wants,"  binted  a  dirty-looking  man  on  my 
right. 

*•  Don't  be  impertinent,  sir,"  I  replied.  **  You  will  find  tbe  best  conrse 
to  pursue  will  be  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head." 

**  Well,  gents,"  said  tbe  individual  wbo  was  presiding  over  ihe  eafh, 
^*  I  moves  tbatwe  tums  tbat  chap  out ;  we  ain't  a-going  to  sit  bere  and 
be  iusulted,  I  bopes  ;  so,  you  Sam  and  Joe,  jist  give  bim  a  lifb  into  tbe 
Street;  biszniss  ain't  to  be  inter^ipted  in  tbis  bere  way." 

Before  I  could  place  myself  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  I  was  G(^laie4 
and  forced  out  of  tbe  room,  tbe  violence  of  tbe  ejection  sendmg  ne 
tbrougb  tbe  dram-sbop  into  tbe  street,  wbere  I  was  brougbt  up  by  a 
policeman,  wbo  bad  been  attracted  to  tbe  spot  by  tbe  noise  and  scuffle. 

"  Now,  then,  govemor,  wbat*s  tbe  row  ?"  was  bis  elegant  salutation« 

"Are  you  going  to  stand  by  and  see  me  murdered  by  a  pack  of 
ruffians  ?"  I  inquired,  with  some  warmth. 

"  Who's  murdering  you?     Teil  me  all  about  it — ^bow  did  it  hegm  ?" . 

"  I went  into  tbat  room,"  I  replied,  "for  a  purpose  wbich  was  strietly 
legal,  and  was  forcibly  expelled  in  tbe  manner  you  bave  seen." 

"  Are  you  a  member  of  tbat  club?" 

"Whatclub?" 

"  Wbat  club  !  why  that  club  ?" 

"  I  know  of  no  club ;  all  I  know  is  that  those  men  are  receiving  bribefl 
for  their  votes,  and  if  tbere  is  law  in  England  tbey  shall  smart  for  it." 

'^Gammen,"  returned  tbe  policeman;  "it'süie  Grand  Lodge  ofibb 
Ancient  Order  of  Antediluvian  BufFaloes,  and  tbey're  paying  ont  thft 
loans,  that's  all."  <• 
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;>{i:^D#  yottJMaato  tellme  tfaiit'fltkiie?'' I  g^ääped.  >  '    i 

■ ':5^]Fäcty:8iiF,"    sud   tbe    officer;  and  I  saw  he  .T?aa  bmistiog  .wttii 

>  .3  fVA  nioe  mesB  I  have  made,"  sald  I  to  myself,  as  I  retFaced  naty  dtepä. 
**  To-morrow  this  affair  will  be  all  over  the  parish,  aad  a  pretty  laüg^iog^ 
•tock  I  shall  be." 

All  of  which  came  true  to  the  letter,  for  my  friends  call  me  Buffalo 
Bob  to  this  very  day;  and  I,  adopting  the  saying  of  Apelles,  exclailxi  with 
that  illustrious  painter,  "Nesutor  ultra  crepidam," 

FouR  o'Clock,  p.M.-««^Havmg  to  transact  a  little  business  at  iBlack- 
4riBl)  prooceded  ixy  Fenohuroh-street,  and  took  a  third-dass  ticket,  ttereby 
ffaidng  a  tiaÜe,  and  making  Master  Robertos  breakfast  rather  less  exp«l(l^ 
sive.  Besides,  it  is  beconiing  quite  fashionable  to  travel  third'^claas,  for 
you  see  so  many  *'  gents"  have  a  notion  that  the  first-dass  is  '^  the  thing/' 
that  a  gendeman  who  patronises  them  may  actually  meet  his  barber  face 
to  fiu9e  in  the  same  carriage. 

Mem, — Always  to  ride  in  the  middle  compartment  of  a  carriage,  for  in 
csase  of  an  accident  there  are  four  partitions  to  be  smashed  beforei  your 
boues  can  be  broken.  (How  comfortable  is  the  reflection  to  a  well-regulated 

Blind  0 

"  A  chamiing  day,  sir,"  observed  the  only  occupant  of  the  carriage 
besides  myself,  and  who  evidently  was  a  clergyman. 

"Beautiful  day — very." 

"  Nice  weather  for  the  harvest,  sir." 

"  Very,  sir — ^remarkably  fine." 

There  is  nothing  stränge  in  the  habit  Englishmen  have  of  oommeticing 
their  conversations  with  remarks  about  the  weather.  Local  taxes  «ad 
rainy,  foggy  days,  do  much  towards  shortening  a  man's  life.  An  un- 
favourable  day  in  London  sweeps  into  the  grave  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  otfaerwise  would  live,  and  causes  thousands  to  be  ill-tempered  who 
LOtherwise  would  be  amiable.  A  real  cloudless  £ine  day  produces  more 
happiness  throughout  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed 
than  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax,  the  destruction  of  Cronstadt,  or  the 
passing  ofthat  famous  bill  for  "giving  everybody every thing,"  oould  pos- 
fiiibly  do. 

Marvel  not,  then,  that  the  stout,  gentlemanly,  spe<itaeled,  white- 
oravated  gentleman  and  myself  comoienced  a  highly  interesting  conver- 
sation  with  the  unimportant  words,  ^'  A  charming  day,  sir." 
'•  The  reverend  stranger  and  I  agreed  upon  every  point  we  disoussed. 
He  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart*  He  swore  by  "  Derby,  Dizzy,  and 
glory  (as  Punch  said  or  sung),  admired  Dr.  Cumroing,  went  into  ecsta- 
aaes  atthe  very  mention  of  Dr.  Croly,  abused  Dr.  Wiseman^  and  moumed 
over  Messrs.  2^ewman  and  Pusey.  He  was,  in  short,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, and  I  was  just  feeling  for  my  card-case  in  order  to  exdiange  "  paste- 
boards"  with  him,  when  the  train  stopped,  and,  with  a  clerical  boi^,  he 
Tanished. 

.  FlVB  o*Clock,  p.m. — Having  transacted  itiy  btisiness  to  my  satisfac- 
tion,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  my  adventure  at  the 
JIed  Lion,  I  was  doing  a  "  roaring"  trade,  I  prooeeded  to  an  hotel  and 
QkAemd  a  modest  dinner  of  chops  and  sherry,  my  ten-pound  loss  making 
me  very  frugal. 
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Ilaving  fiuished  my  modest  meal,  I  called  the  waiter,  and  inquiFed  ihe 
cost  thereof. 

^*  Tvvo  cljops,  one  bread,  potatoes,  and  half-pint  of  sherry — three-an^i' 
tbrce,  sir." 

"  Three-and-three  and  threepence  for  you  makes  three*and*^ix,  cbj 
Walter  ?  Very  well ;  can  you  cbange  me  a  sovereign  ?  Why  bless  my 
life,  where  is  it  ? — cowfound  it — why,  where  the  dickens — good  g^racioua^ 
Walter,  where  is  my  purse  ?"  / 

"  Purse,  sir — don't  know,  sir,"  and  he  looked  into  the  decantep, 
apparently  with  the  insane  hope  of  finding  it  there, 

I  looked  in  my  hat,  feit  in  my  boots  (why,  I'm  sure  I  oannot  tell)^ 
but  my  search  was  as  bootless  as  a  niud-larker,  and  the  emptiness  of  my 
bat  was  a  disappointment  that  was  feit ;  so,  as  a  last  resource,  I  gasped 
out,  *'  Waiter,  IVe  lost  my  purse."  t 

"  Sorry  for  it,  sir — better  see  the  polis,  sir.'*  » 

**  I  know  I  had  it  in  the  train,"  I  retumed,  **and  there  was  no  one  ia 
the  carriage  but  a  clergyman"  ('^and  a  real  gentleman  in  black  he  must 
be,"  I  added  mentally).  » 

"  Very  okkerd  thing,  sir."  ' 

This  was  a  truism  I  could  not  oflfer  any  reasonable  objeetion  to,  there* 
fore  I  asseuted  thereto  with  a  grim  smile,  at  the  same  tirae  oiFering  my 
gold  watch  and  guard  as  a  deposit,  which  the  waiter  accepted,  advanctoi^ 
ine  a  sovereign  to  pay  my  expenses  home,  and  pay  a  little  account  I 
owed  in  the  city. 

Certainly  that  was  one  way  of  getting  a  dinner  on  tick.  I  said 
nothing  about  my  loss.to  my  better  half,  for  fear  of  a  curtain  lecture  ; 
but  ever  since  1  have  eschewed  the  unintrodueed  society  of  orthodox 
clergymen. 

Half-past  Six,  p.m. — Called  at  a  photographer's  in  the  Strand  for« 
Portrait  of  myself,  which  I  had  sat  for  the  day  before,  having  promised 
Mary  Anne  a  likeness  of  her  bosom's  lord  for  some  months  past.  ■  1 
sUould  have  thought  that  Master  Bobby  would  have  satisfied  her,  '*  bdng 
a  pcrfect  iumge  of  his  papa"  (at  least,  so  Mrs.  Glubb,  the  nurse,  said)  ; 
bat,  however,  the  expense  being  only  fifteen  Shillings,  I  paid  the  monej 
cheerfuUy,  and  pocketed  the  photograph,  which  was  neatly  wrapped  wpf 
and  tiiking  a  bus  to  St.  John's-wood,  soon  arrived  at  my  "  Castle." 

EiGHT  o'Clock,  p.m. — **  Now,  my  dear,"  said  I,  as  my  wife  pouredt 
mo  out  a  cup  of  tea  (our  little  cherub  being  in  bed),  '*  I  have  a  littie 
present  for  you."  And  I  placed  the  parcel  in  her  hands  (I  must  say 
that  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  peep  before  I  showed  her  it,  but 
really  my  numerous  raisfortunes  quite  drove  it  out  of  my  head). 

^^  Oh,  it  was  a  duck,'*  said  she ;  "  oh,  it  was  so  Hke  me  ;  and  to  think 
of  her  pet  going  and  having  his  hair  curled,  to  make  him  look  nice — bot, 
dear  me,  Robert,"  she  continued,  ^*  what  on  earth  are  those  two  Utile, 
lumps  on  your  front  curl?" 

"  Lumps,  my  love!"  I  replied ;  "  I  assure  you  I  have  no  lumps  on  my 
hair,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  phrenological  bumps  I  have  oa  my 
head."  ;  j.-i 

i  took  the  Portrait,  and  holding  it  to  the  lamp,  beheld  (oh,  ye  gods  and) 
little  fishes,  it  was  too  bad  !)  the  appantion  of  two  flies  perched  just  aborn. 
ujy  left  eyebrow,  and  apparently  feeding  upon  the  Macassar  oil  where-. 
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•witha^my  head  bäd'been  anointfed.  Ah,  well — it's  my  usual  luck!  I 
suppose  that  a  photographer  is  like  a  Sunday-school  Superintendent, 
yrbsn  he  invites  the  children  to  tea  expects  every  one  to  bring  his  own 
"  mug,"  but  really  it  is  a  shade  too  bad  to  be  surmounted  by  two  flies 
id^pant  in  this  style.  I  woijder  he  did  not  charge  for  their  portraits 
ifoo.  -  Whoknows  but  that  he  has  two  flies  trained  to  hop  into  his  patrons' 
heads,  and  glare  as  those  two  are  doing,  with  römance-killing  energy 
over  the  sitter's  favourite  curl.  I  must  give  him  credit  for  the  idea,  if 
my  siiitnise  is  correct,  for  of  course  every  one  so  omamented  would  be 
obliged  to  do  as  I  shall  have  to  do  in  the  moming — go  and  sit  for  aü- 
other.  ^  Those  flies  have  cost  me  seven  Shillings  and  sixpence  each. 
.  Certain  persons  of  unbelieving  minds  may,  after  perusing  the  following 
ieeord^  exclalm,  in  the  language  of  the  Koran  (see  the  ehapter  entitled 
"  Hud,'*  revealed  at  Mecca),  "  Oh,  Hud,  thou  hast  brought  us  no  proof 
of  what  thou  sayest,  neither  do  we  believe  thee," — therefore  I  have  ob- 
tained  a  written  apology  for  the  insult  I  now  am  about  to  record,  which 
may  be  viewed  on  application  to  the  Editor  for  the  writer's  address. 

Eleven  o'Clock,  p.  m. — Feeling  tired  and  sleepy,  suggested  to  Mary 
Anne  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  Took  the  bed'Candle  and  went  my 
nightly  rounds.  As  usual  the  kitchen  clock  was  unwound,  the  back- 
door  unfastened,  and  the  front  window  unbarred.  Bah !  all  servants  are 
aHke ;  they  do  very  well  the  raonth  they  are  on  trial,  but  after  that 
happy  period  has  expired,  they  come  out  in  their  true  colours,  and  sacri- 
fice  their  employer's  interests  to  their  love  of  idleness  and  the  policemän. 
Ah,  well !  it's  of  no  use  complaining;  I  am  awfuUy  tired  and  want  to 
Stretch  my  legs  in  bed — so  good  night,  dear  reader.  (I  hope  my  wife 
won't  miss  my  watch.)  ' 

TwELVE  o'Clock,  Midnight.— Comfortably  coiled  up  in  bed,  listen- 
ing  to  the  tramp  of  the  policemän  and  the  rumble  of  the  night  ckbs. 
Yah !  I'U  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  ;  I'm  sure  I  need  it  after  such  ajl 
utifortunate  day.     There, ,  that's  comfortable — now  then  for  a  snooze. 

How  long  I  had  slept  I  know  not ;  it  might  have  been  flve  minutes, 
and  it  might  have  been  five  hours  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  at  some  unholy 
hottT  I  was  aroused  by  a  violent  application  of  my  v^ife's  knuckles  to  my 
rÜJB,  and  a  request  "  to  get  up  and  see  who  was  knocking  at  the  door." 

I  Started  out  of  bed  and  listened,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  most 
awful  uproar  outside. 

Divesting  my  head  of  a  rather  unromantic  nightcap,  I  opened  the 
iwindow  and  very  naturally  inquired  "  Who*s  there  ?" 

"  I'm  here,"  said  a  husky  voice  below. 

"  Who  are  you  ? — what  do  you  want  ? — and  get  away  with  you,"  I 
replied,  in  a  passion. 

"  I  don*t  'tend  to  go  home  tili  moming,  tili  daylight  doth  appear — my, 
name's  Charley  Manners,  and  a  goo'  name  it  is.' 

"  Go  home,  Charley,"  said  I,  in  a  soothing  tone.  "  You  know  you're 
dpunk/' 

"  Teil  you  whar  it  is,  old  f'ler.  If  any  gen'lman  says  I'm  drunk,  I 
mean  to  say  he  isn't  a  genTman.  It's  all  ri';  Lord  Fiddle  sent  me  down 
to-liver  a  message  of  ver'  great  *portance.  P'raps  you  think  I'm  *tossi- 
cated,  but  I*m  not  'tossicated ;  I've  had  nothing  but  lamb  and  green  peas 
at  Gray's  Inn,  and  lamb  and  green  peas  won't  raake  a  f '1er  drunk,  will 
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they  F-'-U'i  all  ri'— eome  down  and  Fll  teil  youall  about  it.  You'tfff 
joUy  good  rier,  and  so  U  that  lovelv  creature  your  wife-^^d^e'«  %  jo% 
good  für,  and  Wre  all  jolly  good  flers." 

«  Do  go  down»"  said  Mary  Anne.  '^  Tm  sure  Mr.  Mann«»  doeaj^ 
tnean  to  insult  us ;  poor  man,  he  has  a  very  weak  head,  and  Mr.  $ini$B4 
is  a  gi«a4  drinker,  00  do  go."  (So  much  £or  calling  a  woxnau  a  loy^jr 
creature.) 

"  Now  then!"  I  ezdidmed,  as  I  opened  the  front  door,  '*  what  dp 
yott  want,  Mr.  Manners  ?  Pray  be  quiok,  and  do  not  keep  me  waiting  in 
the  cold,  or  hoax  me  again  with  a  plot  at  the  Red  lion.' 

*'  What  do  I  want  ?"  exolaimed  the  wretch.  ^'  TU  teil  you  'reokly. 
Oh  I  ril  teil  you  what  I  want     But  is  it  all  fi'."  -  . 

I  fiaid  that,  as  far  as  I  knew,  it  was  all  right. 

"  Well,  then,  TU  teil  you  all  about  it>  as  you  say  it's  all  ri'.  You  see 
I've  bought  a  crab,  and  can't  get  any  vine^r—hang  me  if  I  can — so  if 
you'll  just  give  me  a  spoonful,  I  shall  feel  joUy  muoh  obliged.  It's.  9)1 
ri',  you  kuow ;  you're  a  jolly  good  f '1er,  and  if  you  ever— "  The  reit 
of  his  Speech  was  lost,  for  l  banged  the  door  in  his  face,  and  lefb  him  to 
cool  on  the  door-step. 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  the  account  of  my  woe  and  sufferings  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night — how  tooth-ache  came  on,  and  how  Bobby 
cried — but  I  prefer  to  be  silent ;  my  griefs  are  too  profound  for  utterance ; 
as  Seneca  wisely  says,  "  Curce  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupenf^  — 
*'  Light  griefs  may  speak,  deep  sorrow's  tongue  is  bound." 


DO  REFORMED  RAKES  MAKE  TUE  BEST  HüSBANDS? 

BT  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

'^  Do  reformed  rakes  make  the  best  husbands  ?"  This,  on  the  instaat, 
may  appear  a  somewhat  stränge,  if  not  even  an  inappropriate  Bubject  for 
the  employment  of  the  pen  of  a  woman — for  the  expansion  of  her  secret 
thoughts — ^for  the  expatiation  of  her  eloquence.  Still  it  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  one  to  the  sex  ;  and  still  it  remains,  as  it  hitherto  has  done^  a 
matter  of  the  merest  conjecture,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  it ;  and  it  may  still  remain  a  matter  of  the  merest  conjecture,  notwith" 
Standing  all  that  I  may  now  humbly  advance  towards  the  Solution  of <  so 
profound  a  mystery-^as,  in  the  first  place,  how  few  men  are  there  to  be  met 
with  who,  having  once  resigned  themselves  complacently  to  the  delinous 
inebriation  of  unrestrained  indulgence^  ever  make  that  noble  effort  to  over- 
come  the  enervating  lassitude  of  vice — to  conquer  the  indolent  sluggishnc« 
of  vice->-to  triumph  over  the  g^rovelling  debasement  of  vice — and  r^ain 
that  bracing  and  renovating  State  of  self-restriction  which  is  so  absoluteig^ 
iraperatiTe  to  the  bare  endurance  of  the  tranquilly-monotonous  oourte  ;i^ 
wedded  lifo  ?  And,  in  the  second  place,  what  woman,  in  kind  contideia» 
tiou  of  her  sex,  has  left  her  ezperience  of  such  an  union  as  an  uDeDriog 


'g^l(fö  io  ivduie  expenmentalists  ?     Alas !  the  question  is  as  occult  as  if 
ii  liail  hever  beeh  agitated — alas  !  such  a  precious  leg&Gv  is  still  to  he 
bequeathed.     I  will,  therefore,  venture  to  assert,  unassisted  foy  augfat 
-ftiav^H  judginent  that  wishes  not  willingly  to  mislead  wher»  so  serious  an 
^ubdi&it  of  happiness  or  miseiy  is  involved,  that,  if  a  man,  so  entirely 
imtii^ned  in  iHssipation  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  shame  and  d^radation 
of  its  brutalising  influenae,  could  yet  be  drawn  by  the  suasire  power  of 
i^rtüe  ftom  the  syren  enchantments  which  so  fatally  delude — ooold  yet 
Be%tatched  from  the  maelstrom  of  passion  ready  to  engulph  him*-coukl 
y^t  be  pierced  by  the  thoms  and  bnars  so  superacially  concealed  by  the 
SLüiren  strewn  over  the  pathway  of  that  guilt  which  he  is  so  rapidly 
threading  towards  an  ignominious  g^ave— -could  yet  be  led  from  tm 
darkness  of  sin  into  the  light  of  regeneration,  so  as  clearly  and  startlingly 
tö  pereeive  bis  imveiled  turpitude  in  all  its  enorm ity — so  as  poigpfiantly 
'to  feel  a  deep  and  endnring  regret  for  the  energies  wasted,  the  talents 
lAisemployed,  the  mind  per?erted,  and  the  body  wom — there  would  be 
Wvery  probability  of  such  a  man  becoming  a  better  husband  than  even 
Vyne'  whose  nature  was  more  unsophisticated,  whose  habits  were  more 
uuexceptionable,  whose  character  was  more  unblemished  ;  for  a  dispoei- 
tibn  so  thoroughly  renewed  would  possess  a  finer  intuition  to  coufer 
permanent  happiness  on  the  object  of  its  fresh  and  more  august  afBection, 
from  the  various  and  delicate  modiflcations  which  that  affection  wouid 
continually  assume,  than  would  even  the  first-&uit  offering  of  a  heart 
which  haa  never  been  blasted  by  the  sirocco-breath  of  illicit  love— never 
been  cloyed  by  satiety — never  been  sanctifled  by  the  hallowing  Inspiration 
of  repentance — never  been  rescued  from  the  seven-times  heated  furnace 
of  licentiousness  by  the  augel  of  reformation  ;    for,  as  the  seed  dieth 
in  the  ground  ere  it  springeth  into  vital  beauty,  to  waft  its  fragrance 
up  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  moming  breeze,   as  an  incense  of 
thanksgiving  for  its  odorous  birth,  so  that  heart  which  has  then  died  unto 
crime  would  revive  unto  innocence,  to  shed  the  perfume  of  its  incense  of 
thanksgiving  on  the  altar  which  enshrined  the  wife  of  its  choicer  selection, 
for  the  conjugal  love  of  that  heart  would  be  as  the  religion  of  that  heart. 
But,  then,  what  must  be  the  superior  qualities  of  the  woman  on  whom 
die  holy  fervour  of  that  reinspired  heart  is  to  be  expended  ?     What 
mlanner  of  woman   would  be  calculated  to  receive  and  appreoiate  the 
vorship  of  such  a  reawakened  heart  F     She  must  be  one,  indeed,  whose 
▼anity  is  under  the  most  perfect  subjection — one  who  combines  with 
gieat  firmness  of  will  great  singleness  of  purpose — g^eat  purity  of  senti- 
nent  with  great  controi  over  the  Imagination — great  forbearance  with 
gveat  Submission — and  great  fortitude  with  great  patience  ; — for  she 
nay  still  have  much  to  annoy  her,  much  to  disappoint  her,  much  to 
alarm  and  distress  her.     For  the  woman  who  engages  in  such  an  enter- 
prise  launches  her  fra^le  barque  of  antioipated  feUcity  on  a  tempestuous 
«a,  aboonding  in  shoab  and  quicksands,  without  rudder  and  without 
«MDpass^  to  veer  hither  and  thither  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  ;  to  sink 
oopswim  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  ;  and  to  reach  the  appointed  haven 
l^ttitered  and  dismantled.     For  she  has  to  eradicate  old  impressions  and  to 
tfaoeold  associations — she  has  to  counteract  those  subtle  influences  which, 
faBYSDg  been  the  earliest  admitted  to  sway  the  yielding  feelings,  remain 
the  ladest  and  the  most  domineering  in  them  ;  and  she  has  to  vindicate  the 
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morality  of  her  sex,  aspersed  and  misconceived  by  the  corrupting  inter; 
course  of  a  free  and  flagrant  licentiousness.  She,  Trho  knows  riought 
of  even  traditionary  evil — of  even  spectJative  impurity — she,  who  ktMrw 
nought  of  the  art,  the  astuteness,  the  intrigue  of  infamy— she,  who  has 
Hved,  like  a  violet,  screened  from  contamination  by  the  leaves  of  her  owli 
coDsammate  chastity — how  can  she  then  effect  so  signal  a  transformaiion 
in  a  natare  so  vile  and  so  uncongenial  ? — how  can  she  hope  to  flod  ift 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  in  her  weary  quest  for  peace  in  thtft 
guilt-flooded  heart,  unless,  in  sooth,  the  immaculate  memory  of  a  moth^ 
has  left  one  untainted  spot  in  its  dreary  waste  for  the  young  bride  to  take 
her  stand  upon,  and  &om  thence  to  radiate,  until  that  dark  and  dismd 
h«art  is  once  more  wholly  and  intensely  reillumined  with  the  glory  of 
rekindled  beatitude  ?  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  nor  is  this,  perhaps,  the 
most  arduons  part  of  the  onerous  and  responsible  task  which  occupidi 
every  faculty  and  engrosses  every  emotion  ;  for,  while  she  has  to  wia 
conndence,  she  has  also  to  guard  against  humiliating  the  self-love,  whitA 
is  the  raost  tenacious  of  its  rights,  when  most  conscious  of  the  highei» 
deseris  of  another,  and  which  never  pardons  the  mortification  inflicted  bjr 
superiority.  With  what  taste,  then — with  what  delicacy — with  what 
vigilance  must  she  act  not  to  wound  the  pride  rendered  additionally 
sensitive  by  internal  reproach  ?  With  what  tender  caution  mnst  she 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  proceed  in  her  grand  and  glorious  work !— ^ 
how  must  she,  by  the  undeviating  example  of  her  strictly-regulated 
conduct,  strengthen  the  precepts  which  excite  emulation  and  incite  to 
goodl — how  must  she  subdue,  by  gentle,  chaste,  yet  warm  regard! 
Yet  dread  not,  oh  fair  and  guileless  woman— tremble  not  for  the  desired 
result  of  your  laudable  endeavours — for  while  you  are  working  for  the 
profligate,  you  are  also  labouring  for  virtue  ;  and  as  Heaven  is  invariably 
on  its  side,  so  will  Heaven  undoubtedly  be  on  yours !  For  when  such  a  manos, 
recoveriog  from  the  fever  of  intemperance,  which  prostrates  more  com^ 
pletely  than  the  malarian  blight  which  parches  and  pales  the  florid  tide 
of  beiug— and  when  the  inertia  of  disgust  makes  bis  soul  sicken  with  the 
faintness  of  that  self-sorrowing  which  is  so  intoierable  to  endure — and 
when  th«  tear  of  a  poignant  contrition  rises  in  the  abashed  eye,  and  a 
despair  of  pardon  rises  in  the  dejected  heart,  he  flnds  a  pitying  hand 
ready  to  dry  that  tear,  a  soothing  voice  ready  to  encourage  hope  to 
battle  with  and  conquer  that  despair,  a  fond  glad  glance  ready  to  approv« 
that  victory,  and  an  eloquent  lip  ready  to  persu'ade  to  future  similar 
conquests — then,  oh  !  then,  that  self-condemning  man,  arousing  as  from 
a  hideous  dream  (in  which  was  too  palpably  prefigured  the  tribunal  of 
Almighty  justice),  Stretches  forth  bis  arms  towards  the  seraphic  Tision 
hovering  near  him,  to  plead,  as  it  were,  bis  cause,  and  falls,  with  an 
ecstasy  as  acute  as  anguish,  on  the  bosom  which  has  been  waiting 
long  and  sanguinely  to  pillow  bis  aching  and  down-crushed  head.  And 
although  heavy  at  first  that  guilty  head  may  feel  on  that  buoyant  and 
sinless  bosom,  yet  let  it  lie  there — oh  !  let  it  lie  there — for  there  is  its 
rest — there  it  can  collect  its  scattered  thoughts — there  it  can  refi^ct 
calmly  and  gratefuUy — there  it  can  quiet  its  throbbings — there  it  can 
sleep — and  there  it  can  dream  the  dream  such  as  Jacob  dreamed  in  the 
Valley  of  Padau-aram,  when  the  descending  and  the  ascendiiig  angels  of 
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God  revealed  the  Coming  favours  of  the  Omniscient  to  the  wandering 
hat^  most  protected  son  of  Isaac.  For  that  head  is  reposing  on  a  very 
^ßt)i-*e\  for  him,  too  ;  for  the  maü  does  not  exist — never  did  exist — 
jiever  will  ecxist — who  could  be  indifferent  to  the  affecting  amelioration 
of  a  sympathy  which  elevates  as  much  asit  consoles — which  restores  self- 
Jlaiiidation  and  readjusts  reproving  conscience — which  recals  courage 
^od.reprodMces  tranquillity — which,  in  fact,  renders  marriage  that  which 
J^^aven  iji;itended  marriage  to  be— not  the  evanescent  inclination  conse- 
q.mc^t,.on  the  admiration  produced  in  youth  by  a  biilliant  eye  and  a 
.chäPg^fvil  cbeek,  nor  the  xnore  blunted  aeliberation  of  ambitious  maturity 
(for- rank  and  fortune — but  that  sacred  and  serene  affeetion  which  is  to 
las^  tbrough  life,  and  which  is  to  brighten  all  in  life — the  affeetion  whick 
i^  abo.ve  the  mutations  of  time  or  the  vicissitudes  of  wealth  or  position^r- 
:the  affeetion  which  is  based  on  esteem,  blended  with  the  loyalty  of 
^atitude,  for  the  ineffable  fascination  which  the  possession  of  a 
wonian  can  alone  bestow,  who,  conscious  that  she  has  ^'reformedarake/' 
bas  the  generosity  and  the  sublimity  never  to  make  him  conscious  that 
§tie:has  performed  such  an  almost  miracle — never  to  make  him  conscious 
that  she  is  even  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  that  she  has  done  aught 
put  of  the  common  way  for  bis  advantage  and  for  bis  felicity,  but  who 
silently  and  effectively  ministers  to  bis  thorough  and  complete  satisfaction, 
stealing,  with  a  murmuring  melody,  like  a  whisper  of  content,  on  bis  rapt 
and  enlightened  soul,  emulous  herseif  of  no  higher  reward  than  the 
isecret  approval  of  innate  integrity — the  secret  transports  of  innate  pride 
r-*-the  integrity  which  rejoices  at  the  justice  which  it  can  revel  in — the 
pride  which  exults  in  the  love  which  it  feels  does  *^  cast*  out  fear  ''*— rthe 
pride  which  even  the  most  modest  woman  canuot  suppress  when  oon- 
templating,  under  Providence,  the  worth  of  the  object  in  whose.  ultimate 
P^rfection  she  has  so  ably  assisted.  And  she  may  well  be  proud  at  such 
a  Moment,  for  true  love  is  alone  created  by  an  unqualified  belief  in  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  being  who  inspires  it.  And  then,  indeed,  it  is 
that  divine  exaltation  of  the  expanding  heart,  which,  with  a  regal  mun^- 
ficeuce,  eudows  and  eunobles  that  adored  object  with  «very  attribute 
calculated  to  strengthen  more  and  more  the  benign  and  unalterable 
CQQviction  that  the  vice  which  is  religiously  repented  of  jpeassuiaes  a 
Itfstre  which  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dimmed  by  comp^isoa  with  the  most 
unaullied  virtue — and  from  that  conviction  results  a  happiness  which 
^ill  richly  repay  the  risk  of  happiness  staked,  for  that  happineas  will  be 
confirmed  by  Heaven  and  increased  by  time — that  happiness  will  never 
be  poisoned  by  the  one  bitter  ingredieut  of  jealousy  mingled  with  the 
sweets  ^which  it  quaffs  from  the  jewelled  chalice  of  connubial  joy  ;  for, 
in  SQekiug  for  a  purer  emanation,  that  once  guilty  man  for  ever  renounced 
the  errors  which  induce  crime  to  hope  in  variety — a  pleasurje  never  found 
tintil  the  flckleness  of  ever-dissatisfied  crime  is  proved  to  be  a  never- 
na^ated  appetite — hence  mistrust  in  bim  must  vanish  with  the  pastr— 
h^nce  confidence  in  him  must  appear  with  the  future — and  hence  the 
J3;eformed  Rake  may  make  the  Best  Husband. 
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XV. 

WiLSTAN  turned  to  the  direction  where  he  had  lefi  Ives  t^  iBlooftei*, 
but  finding  that  worthj  fanctionary  no  longer  there,  he  flauntered  on, 
musing  as  to  the  first  Steps  he  diould  take  ;  but  lesving,  as  was  BOtvnil 
to  ooe  of  bis  age,  the  practica!  fbr  the  imagiDattve,  bis  brain  began  to 
glance  into  a  glorious  futare,  üancying  iocidents  of  Süccessful  feats  atid  a 
lauded  career.  Thus  employed,  he  had  almost  reaohed  the  precioets' 
boonding  the  laods  whence  the  revenue  of  the  conveDt  was  deri>^ed, 
when  he  came  accideotally  to  a  place  where  bis  fbrmer  companion  now 
stood)  leaoiDg  on  his  quarter-staff  in  an  attitude  of  intense  atteation. 

"  Hear  you  that,  Sir  Wilstan  ?"  said  Ives,  as  the  other  drew  neat. 
*'  There  is  a  merry-niaking  yooder,  an  I  mistake  not.'* 

"  What  is  it,  Ives  ?"  questioned  the  youth.  "  A  wolf  or  fax  making 
free  with  the  smaller  cattle  of  thy  domain  ?" 

"  Nay.  'Tis  no  four-footed  creature,"  answered  the  fisilconer.  "  Hark ! 
hear  you  not  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  ?'* 

'^  That  do  I,"  said  Wilstan,  after  a  pause.  '^  And  more  voices  than 
one." 

**  Right,''  rejoined  Ives.  **  And  there  is  more  devilry  here  than  we 
wot  of.  They  speak  no  Saxon  tongue,  and  it  behoves  us  to  be  eareful  tu 
these  penlous  tifties.  We  must  learn  more  of  them,  and  the  errand  they 
come  upon,  for  it  may  affect  our  lady  the  abbess.'* 

*'  Let  US  draw  nearer,"  said  Wilstan. 

*'  Follow  nie,  then,  Sir  Wilstan,  by  your  good  leave  ;  for  tbough  on 
the  field  of  battle  Ives  would  be  proud  to  carry  your  shield,  here  you 
must  be  content  to  learn  woodcraft  from  one  bred  to  it  from  a  lad,  and 
whose  father  had  the  knack  before  him." 

"  Lead  on,  then,  brave  Ives,"  replied  the  youth,  laughing  ;  **  for  once 
I  am  content  to  be  thy  obedient  follower." 

^'The  knaves  are  in  yonder  dell,"  continued  Ives,  pointing;  '^from 
whence  issues  the  smack  ofa  Norman  speech,  I  could  swear.  But  we  eaa 
draw  close  upon  them,  praise  be  to  Saint  Winifred,  and  without  their 
ken.  Keep  close  to  me,  Sir  Wilstan,  and  move  stealthily  as  a  cat  after  a 
young  bird.** 

The  loquacious  falconer  then  secured  his  hawk  to  a  tree  bough  ;  and 
followed  by  Wilstan  moved  carefully  in  the  direction  whence  proceeded 
the  Sounds  before  mentioned.     They  had  here  to  penetrate  a  dense  raail 
of  underwood,  and  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  crackling  of  r 
the  branches,  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  in  tbaH' 
Position  crept  slowly  and  tedionsly  along,  pausing  from  tiroe  to  time-htt 
their  course  to  listen,  lest  some  unlncky  sound  had  betrayed  theap  ap^*- 
proach ;  until,  fairly  within  ear-shot  of  the  intruders,  the  two  eave»*  ■ 
droppers  cautiously  rose,  and  peeping  through  an  opening  in  the  boshes, 
could  distinctiy  see  a  party  of  some  twenty  men,  whom  from  their  dresf.' 
and  language  they  at  once  knew  to  be  Normans.     Both  Wilstan  and  tl^ 
falconer,  however,  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Norman  tongar 
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to  understand  what  was  said ;  and  he  that  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  party  was  speaking  as  they  came  up. 

'*  Where,"  he  cried — "  where  in  tne  fiend's  name  is  this  son  of  a 
SaxoD  hound  ?  Are  we  to  be  kept  waiting  here  all  day  for  his  blunder- 
ings  ?' 

"  It  is  a  chance,"  surmised  one  of  the  raen,  "that  he  is  swallowed  up 
m«  oae  of^  these  «ursed  quagmires." 

*A  Rava  juAlice  that  for  a  traitor,"  rcjoiaed  the  leader.  <<  Rare  revenge 
viimt  the  very  soil  he  would  betray  buries  him." 

'  "  Yety  noethinks,''  added  anotber,  **  the  soil  would  rather  yomit  than 
emlorace  bim  «o  lovingly.  But  traitor  though  he  be,  he  is  our  guide»  and 
Ltrust  to  the  saints  no  such  evil  hath  befallen  him." 

*r "  JFor  my  part,"  put  in  the  next,  "  I  like  not  this  joumey  which  hath 
b«en,  put  upoQ  us  by  Fitzosborn  for  his  own  ends.     He  heeds  not,  he, 
whether  we  be  slsun  or  not.     He  has  an  hour's  whim  to  satisfy,  and  »  ^ 
man'a  life  is  well  risked,  he  thinks,  in  getting  him  his  desire." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  another,  ^*  an  it  had  been  to  do  some  noble  Service. 
But  merely  to  carry  off  a  chitty-faced  girl !  Pugh  !  it  is  beneath  a  man 
todoit" 

Wilstan  here  griped  the  falconer's  arm  so  tightly,  that  'the  latter 
with  difficulty  suppressed  an  exclamation  of  pain. 

Peace,  thou  ass,"  shouted  the  leader  of  the  band  to  the  last  Speaker. 
Did  I  not  teil  it  thee  as  a  secret?  A  murrain  on  thy  tongue  thus  to  betray 
it  to  thy  fellows  ere  the  fit  time  be  come.  However,  lads,  since  the  matter 
has  been  thus  broken  to  you,  ye  shall  even  know  all.  The  high  and  mighty 
seoeschal,  William  de  Fitzosborn,  having  conceived  in  his  politic  brain  a 
device,  requiring  for  its  doing  a  man  discreet,  skilful,  and  of  unquestioned» 
bravery,  showed  his  usual  judgment  and  foresight  in  selecting  my  poor 
8^  for  the  deed ;  and — *  Gilbert,'  said  he  to  me,  *  I  know  thee  wise  as 
well  as  brave ;  excellent  in  stratagems,  hardy  in  execution,  and  withal 
pnident  in  speech.  Take  with  thee  a  score  men — a  number  more  than 
enough  for  one  of  thy  skill  to  overcome  any  foolish  resistance  thou  mayest 
encounter;  have  with  thee  the  renegade  Bertulph  for  aguide* — ten  thou- 
sand*plagues  cling  to  him  for  a  loiterer ! — '  he  will  bring  thee  to  a  certain 
convent,  where  ttiou  wilt  find  a  certain  damsel  named  Ediva,  daughter  to 
aeertain  Saxon  chief,  whom  I  would  have  thee  bring  hither,  fora  certain 
reason.  Do  this  with  thy  usual  discretion,  and  Fitzosborn  is  for  ever  thy 
fiiend.'  " 

Another  convulsive  motion  from  amid  the  bushes  which  concealed  the 
two  listeners  was  here  made,  but  fortunately  passed  unnoticed ;  and  one 
of  the  band  took  up  the  word  in  reply  to  Gilbert,  the  leader.  **  Fitz- 
osborn,'* he  remarked,  "  is  more  sparing  of  Ins  praises  than  to  lard  thy 
tfaick  skin  so.  Beware,  I  pray  thee,  Gilbert,  lest  this  pretty  wench  makes 
thee  forget  thy  discretion  and  causeth  thee  folly,  through  thy  weakness' 
for  ft  bkck  eye  and  a  rosy  mouth !  In  that  case,  Fitzosborn  would  think 
it  a  slight  thing  to  hang  thee  on  the  nearest  tree,  spite  of  the  fair  worde 
he  sugared  thee  with  befOTe." 

Gilbert  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply,  when  he  was  startled  by  a 
toaeh  upon  his  Shoulder,  and  looking  round,  beheld  a  man  of  venomoua 
aapect,  who  had  drawn  near  to  the  party  unobserved.  This  was  the 
gwde  Bertulph  ;  the  same  personage  who  has  been  before  introduoed  Vk 
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thesi^  pages  a#  tbe  hehrer  to  Dak«  WiUiftm  .of  :<perffviardNintni'iM  in 
England  tSiei  the  battle  of  Hastings.  On  bim  Gilbtrb^tuiiied  tbe  tideiidf 
bis  vvtath  :  *'  How  conies  it,  knaye,"  he  aaid,  ptirtinig'  ^lästtuslii^lmte 
into  a  fonn  which  he  iqtODded  to  ahow  digoified  «taiiiia98s-Hf5  hclv'Jbcytnea 
it  that  we  be  made  to  ÜDger  thus  in  the  course  of  onr  affeargy  imAlhillwoto 
;vpait  untii  itpleaseth  you  to  repair  your  bhiode».  ?!'■/'  >,:j  j'»ei/i  ^^Jiicjoiio 
.  ^'  By  your  leave,  the  fault  wa8  not  mlne,"  repUed  ficrtulph^naihaniid 
t^e,  d  ^ar  and  suUenness.  **  Yen  would  not  he^p  ta  IIdb  inaisiibadiaed 
'i^ired  you."  ■  ,.'  -w  »i-'f  öd  iiioüw 

1,  .  '^jDeoeiver  that  thou  art»"  retorted  the  feader^  ^>didst.4faK>^UMi6itettiife 
Pfpreita»  a  shorterpath  by  the  liver-side,  wluch  yvoM.  tiA>oSi'\ahiA 
J^pm  OUT joumey  ?"  •sil'?  bd  »ll'jd 

.  *  *.*  Hear  me— "  ..:..■«■  j  ■:  v  yl  ^/oic 

'<  Tush  !  thou  art  not  worth  the  heariog.  H&vewß-xwtsheeti^iijBafi, 
.stopped  ever  and  anon  in  our  route  by  water-gullks^,  aild  hy  jodrshes 
without  end?  Knave,  dost  thou  take  us  for  crows,  that  we  may:i% 
acioss ;  or  frogs,  to  jump  from  rush  to  rush?"  ; . '  ' 

.   '*  Although  I  Said  there  was  a  shorter  way,  I  said  ako  it  wasooehtkid 
to  travel,  and  it  was  much  against  my  ad  vice  you  would  come  by  it.'*  ir  '.. 

^'  Hast  thou,  then,"  demanded  Gilbert,  **  met  no  one  whilst  thou  hast 
been  from  us,  to  put  thee  on  the  scent  of  this  infernal  nunnery  ?" 

"  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,"  replied  the  traitor,  "  not  one  have  I  met, 
gentle  or  simple  ;  but  we  cannot  be  far  from  the  place,  and  if  you  will 
fpllow  me,  I  doubt  not  we  shall  soon  find  some  mark  to  serve  for  a  eine 
toguideus." 

After  some  grumbllng,  the  leader  assented  to  the  proposition,  andas 
the  party  prepared  to  set  forth,  Wilstan  and  Ives  retreated  from  Üieir 
QOQcealinent  as  noiselessly,  but  with  much  more  haste,  than  they.  came. 
To  dive  through  a  pathway,  inextricable  to  an  unexperienced  eye  £rQili 
the  masses  of  thick  brusfiwood  growing  on  every  side,  was  the  work.ofa 
roomentr  and  hurrying  on  they  soon  stood  face  to  face  with  paoting 
|)reath  and  flushed  cheeks.  *^  Let  us  summon  the  farm  men,"  cried  tba 
youth ;  *^  then  haste  to  the  convent  and  put  it  in  a  State  of  defencd 
against  these  wretches.  They  shall  have  my  life  sooner  than  a  hair  of 
tbe  Lady  Ediva's  head  be  touched."  > 

<'  Umph  I  The  convent  walls  are  little  adapted  for  defence  ;  nor  oan 
we  muster  any  force  to  withstand  a  score  men  armed  from  head  to  kv^ 
No,  Sir  Wilstan,  it  were  sheer  madness  to  try  it."  < 

^!^  What  then  shall  we  do  ?"  inquired  the  youth,  clasping  bis  handa  äa 
bis  excitement.  .: - 

'^  Fly  from  the  place  with  all  the  speed  you  may  with  the  fair  lady^rs 
answered  Ives.  "  First  of  all  haste  to  my  dwelling,  where  you  will  meet 
Sw.eene  and  old  Guttorm,  bid  them  saddle  what  steeds  they  havsetr) 
ex^ow  I  femcy  for  your  purpose — and  meet  you  at  the  southera  posten^d 
then  without  delay  hie  you  to  the  nunnery  and  teil  the  inmates  hoifA 
nrjLatters  stand."  /  . 

**  But  these  villains,  will  they  not  reach  the  house  ere.we  can  depal'1i2^S 

/.'  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the  falconer,  n  od  ding  bis  head.:^ftiga- 
ciously.  "  I  will  lead  them  a  pretty  dance,  trust  mew  The .  skulkis^ 
ki^streU!.  t^ey  shall  find  they  have  a  man  of  wit  and  devicea  to  dibal 
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/.'  ^VLbiow'not  thjr  plAn,**  Said  Wilston,  "but  if  thöu  srt  e^oing  to  pi^t 
tthemi  oa  a  wrong  teent^  take  Keed  to  thine  own  neck,  for  if  they  und 
^farafhait.deeeiiredthem,  it  will  fare  hardly  with  thee.** 
^luif^  Tut  1)  tut !  no  danger,**  the  ßdconer  assured  him ;  then  shaking.  the 
(^roathilhbartUy  by  the  band»  they  took  their  several  ways ;  Ives  making  a 
eircuit  to  meet  the  Norman  party ,  and  Wilstan  bounding  towards  the  place 
xükareJiewils  tomaet  bit  foUowero  with  the  fleetness  of  a  youag  roe- 
lraak.nAni?ed  there,  he  haatily  gave  directions  to  the  astonished  Sweene, 
whom  he  was  fortuuate  enough  to  meet  on  bis  way ;  then  turning  in  the 
dulAetioiii>of'tbe  nimnery  widi  unabated  fleetneas,  he  soon  stood  panting 
dkadiiheated  befbre  the  entrance.  Applying  himself  with  vigour  tö  the 
bell,  he  rung  a  loud  and  long  summons,  at  which  a  sliding  panel  waB 
slowly  withdrawn,  and  an  imperturbable  face  presented  itself  in  atrtking 
ßsamBitO'  the  exeited  looks  of  the  youth. 

f  ..•'<' For  th&  love  of  HeaTen,  sister  Ursula,**  cried  Wilstan,  ^'haate^.and 
fttbor  the  door." 

"  What !  Sir  Wilstan,"  replied  the  portress — fbr  such  was  her  office 
«•^^koow  yott  not  the  hour  of  noon  is  at  band?  Wherefore  have  you 
disturbed  the  meditations  of  the  sisterhood  with  this  unhallowed  noise  1^ 

**  There  is  no  time  for  parley — life  and  death  are  at  stake,"  hurst  from 
the  young  man.  ''  Let  me  therefore  enter  without  more  ado." 
.  **  There  might  be  life  and  death  at  stake  if  I  did,"  retumed  the  por- 
tress. **  Think  you  I  have  held  this  trustworthy  office  so  long  and  dp 
ihis  folly  ?  In  these  times,  when  bloodshed  is  rife,  and  no  one  knows 
where  to  lie  in  safety,  it  is  not  meet,  I  trow,  to  ope  the  gate  without 
discretion.  There  may  be  an  ambuscade — to  use  a  term  of  the  men-of- 
wais— near  where  you  stand,  for  aught  I  can  teil.'* 

^' The  old  dotard !"  muttered  Wilstan;  then  added  aloud,  ^'At  least, 
then,  sister  Ursula,  haste  to  the  lady  abbess,  and  ask  her  to  see  me 
instantly." 

,^  '*.  Have  I  not  already  told  you,  young  man,  that  the  lady  mother  is  at 
her  devotions,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Retum  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  and  I  will  then  speak  to  her  of  your  coming." 
•  '^An  hour!  All  will  be  lost  if  I  linger  longer,'*  exdaimed  Wilstan. 
**  Good  bell,  do  me  this  once  good  service.**  He  then  agatn  applied  to 
ihe  rope,  and  continued  to  pull  at  it,  until  the  noise  brought  tue  lady 
snperior  herseif  to  the  door. 

''  What  can  justify  this  rudeness  ?**  she  asked,  as  soon  as  the  clangor 
eeaied,  and  she  bad  silenced  the  exclamations  of  the  astounded  and 
shocked  portress.  <'  Is  it  you,  Sir  Wilstan,  whom  I  have  held  as  a 
aeemW  and  well-conducted  youth  ?     Fie !  fie  !*' 

**Forgive  me,**  replied  Wilstan.  "The  urgency  of  the  case  is  my 
ezcose,  and  I  had  no  other  way  to  gain  instant  audience.  Gracious  and 
hoiy  lady,  I  beseech  you  summon  the  Lady  Ediva,  that  she  may  prepare 
for  flight  from  hence ;  every  moment  increases  the  peril.** 

'<  Explain  yourself,  young  man,"  demanded  the  abbess.  *^  What  peril 
can  Ediva  simer  in  this  sanctuaiy  ?** 

^  Dear  lady,  stay  not  by  questioning  the  preparations  for  departure ; 
the>whiles  they  are  made  I  will  narrate  what  we  have  heard.'* 

Wilstan  was  accordingly  admitted,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  corridor, 
hurriedly  informed  the  abbess  of  the  Intention  formed  by  Fitzosbom  to 
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«eise  on  the  peraon  of  Ediva.  All  was  eonsternation  and  buslle  m  lim 
Q&avent  at  the  news;  and  the  manj  various  attempts  to  aflBift'4li^ 
maiden's  preparations  for  flight  had  the  not  uncommon  eSett  of  nAm 
retainling  than  advancing  the  destred  objeet.  The  abbesa,  howenrer,  ftaw 
ihe  danger,  and  repressed  their  officiousness,  whik  Githa,  who  posfMMi 
greater  pre^ence  of  mind,  proceeded  witb  tact  and  speed  to  eqni^  hir 
mistress.  While  so  employed,  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  withoutMidedtp 
their  alarm,  and  the  sisterhood  with  an  united  scream  cl^sed,  aome  tlboßd 
Ediva,  fancying  the  Spoilers  already  arriyed  to  seize  her,  but  thenouit 
eliaging  around  the  ladj  abbess  for  protection,  when  the  roiee  of  Wiktan 
partly  reassured  them. 

•  ^'  Fear  not,"  he  said ;  ''  the  steeds  you  hear  are  those  on  whont  we 
iniust  depend  for  safety.  Honoured  lady,"  he  added,  tuming  to  tbe 
abbess,  *'  I  have  made  bold  to  use  them,  and  must  for  a  time  Tenain 
your  debtor  for  them.  They  are  brought  hither  now  by  Sweene  and 
Guttorm,  who  will  accompany  us."  •  ' 

The  superioress  gave  a  ready  approyal  to  what  had  be^  dooe» 

'^  But  you,  oh  my  kind  protectress,''  cried  Ediva,  bathing  her  haiid 
with  tears,  **  must  I  ieave  you,  and  thereby  bring  upon  you,  perehainoe, 
iho  vengeance  of  these  fearful  men  ?'' 

<'  I,  my  child,"  replied  the  abbess,  '^  am  past  the  fear  of  man ;  for 
these" — pointing  to  those  around — "  they  are  God's  childreü-— He  will 
protect  both  them  and  me/' 

"  All,  lady,  is  prepared — all  ready,"  said  Wilstan,  anxiously. 
'  ''  Stay  yet  one  moment,"  rejoined  the  abbess ;  *'  await  the  blessing; 
which,  when  rightly  asked,  never,  for  the  delay  caused  by  the  asking, 
-brought  misfortune  on  the  head  of  the  receiyer.  Kneel,  my  cbildren." 
-■■  Wilstan  iind  Ediva  knelt  reverently,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate, 
whilst  the  widow  of  King  Edward  stretched  over  them  her  handa;  her 
couutenance  assuming  a  loftier  and  almost  inspired  look  as  she  bestowad 
het  benediction  on  the  young  couple.  She  then  imprinted  a  kisa  on  the 
forehead  of  the  maiden,  and  giving  her  in  Wilstan's  eharge,  bade  ibeii 
depart 

Hurrying  towards  the  postem  to  which  Ives  had  directed  theni>in 
Order  to  be  screened  from  the  view  of  the  Norman  ravishers  whom  he 
intended  to  mislead,  they  found  Sweene  and  €rutt(M*m  mountod^  with 
.  other  steeds  ready  for  Wilstan  and  the  two  females.  -  Sweene  at  omid 
dismounted  and  assisted  Xjiitha  to  her  horse,  while  Wilstan  did  tfae  sane 
for  kis  mistrees;  af^er  which,  each  springingon  bis  own,  the  next  moment 
the  whole  party  was  cantmng  from  the  convent. 

XVI. 

On  leaving  Wilstan,  Ives  the  fakoner's  firat  cmre  was  to  secure  Brtght- 
Eye,  and  with  that  favourite  bird  on  wrist,  he  began  to  put  in  extfoutioQ 

?  the  plan  he  had  fpamed  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  emissaries  43eat  to 
capture  the  Lady  Ediva.  Dodging  behind  the  thiok  bushes,  and  tikli^ 
advantage  of  any  hill-side  mouud  which  might  serve  to  sc^'een  bim  foxn 

6 Observation,  he  soon  outstripped  his  intended dupes,  then  turned tomeet 
them,  and  as  he  jogged  along,  began  with  great  apparent  uncoaeiHlt  to 
sing  and  whistlc ;  until,  suddenly  Coming  upon  them,  he  drew  back  with 
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«ibllk&igfied  sur]9r]8e  ai  tlie  reneontre,  and  made  as  though  he  would 
iilMre  relveated ;  seeing  whioh,  the  leader  of  the  band  rashing  forwardi 
mücd  him  hyihe  coUar. 

v/£lf<Nol^io  faat,  myfine  fellow,"  he  cried;  ''je  were  not  met  with  so 
Innlyrtbat  vre  may  part  on  such  qtuck  terms.  Ere  thou  leavest  us,  take 
oa^  t  pray  ye,  to  a  certain  nunnery  in  these  parts  named  after  a  saint  of 
<ydbr«ira  Saxitm  growth  ;  as  thongh  Saint  Valarie  or  Saint  Rosarie  were 
OHMtigood  enoagh  for  yoar  island  stomachs,  and  far  better  saints  than  any 
tead&'here." 

«}4^j*^iiWorthy  eirs,  mean  you  the  holy  house  dedicated  to  the  holy  Saint 
Winifred  r 

3w  ^Right,"  answered  the  leader — **  Saint  Winifred — ^that  is  the  name. 
Hdw  far  are  we  thence — eh  ?     Speak  the  truth,  Sir  Knave,  or  thine  ears 
tahaüpi^  the  penalty." 

t--  *^  And  wherefore  should  I  lie  ?"  inquired  Ives,  simpiy.  "  By  the  direot 
line  as  the  crow  flies  you  may  he  a  league  or  so  off ;  but  I  would  advise 
ye  to  take  a  somewhat  rounaer  course,  as  the  ToaAyraya  hereabouts  have 
-not^been  mended  of  late,  and  are  at  present  unsafe  to  man  or  beast." 
t»'»if^ So  &r  Pexclaimed  Gilbert ;  then,  speaking  to  the  renegade  Ber- 
io^ih,  he  continued  :  *'  By  the  mass !  either  thou  hast  played  us  false,  or 
"thou  art  as  ignorant  and  dull  to  the  Norman  as  thou  art  knave  and 
tnutor  to  thine  own  line." 

"*Tis  no  fault  of  mine,"  retumed  the  Sazon,  doggedly.  "  You  would 
drink  and  sleep  on  the  way,  when  you  should  be  stirring,  and  now  lay 
the  blame  on  me.  I  have  done  all  a  man  could  do  in  the  guiding 
«fye." 

^  A  man,  indeed !  a  shifter  to  the  wind  rather.  A  dog  that  can  smell 
tüttt  tlie  safer  master.  A  two-faced  shambler  while  the  issue  of  hard  blows 
ii  doabtiuL  A  sneaker  and  a  cheat.  Fie  on  all  your  conscience  and 
"^mova^ty  I"  bnrst  forth  from  the  leader,  who,  however,  was  probably  more 
disgusted  at  Bertulph  for  not  having  brought  him  and  his  band  to  their 
joamey's  end  than  at  his  dearth  of  patriotic  feeling.  "  Thine  office  is 
out  of  Joint,  and  lo !  we  must  trust  thy  countryman  here  to  do  that  for 
^wfaich  thou  hast  received  thy  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 
'^''  *^Im  thifl  man  then  a  Saxon  and  a  traitor?"  asked  Ives. 

"  Ay,"  replied  Gilbert ;  "  one  of  thine  own  brutish  race,  fit  only  to  be 

•»kidced  as  we  would  do  a  cur.     Why,  sirrah,  how  now !  thou  lookest  as 

"tlMugh  thou  wouldst  swallow  us  up,  steel,  hamess,  and  all." 

i't  >The  Worthy  falconer  was,  indeed,  on  the  point  of  betraying  more  in- 

dignation  at  the  discovery  of  his  base  countryman's  treachery  than  might 

have  eonsorted  with  his  own  safety ;  for,  forgetting  his  diplomacy  and  the 

part  be  should  be  enacting,  he  was  about  to  launch  forth  bitter  reproaches 

on  the  head  of  Bertulph,  when  the  voice  of  Gilbert  recalled  his  ideas,  and 

-^WlMed  him  to  recorer  his  presence  of  mind. 

^.j;i<«  Worthy  sir,"  he  said,  "  heed  not  my  looks.     I  bare  fits  upon  me,  left 
of  an  old  malady  caused  by  the  smell  of  a  rotten  pij^in ;  and  the  visage 
;;Ofiliat  worthy,"  pointmgto  Bertulph,  ^'brought  it  to  mind;  being  the 
i'fieare^  approach  to  a  shrunk  apple^ohn." 

il'ii'''-  This  sally  caused  a  general  laugh,  bringing  upon  the  Speaker  a  fierce 
ovitdietire  glance  (Brom  the  person  thus  compHmented. 

lijiV/     .'  •  2  E  2 
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**•  Ay,  ftnd  a  soar  pippin  in  the  bargaio,"  ocmtiiitied  Ives,  frondaag  the 
ireful  look  boldly.  •    ,.  ,    :m,i, 

^*  Come,  come,  Bertulph,"  said  Gilbert,  "  thj  hce  at  the  best  vroM 
hardly  tempt  a  fair  darae's  likinj^ ;  and  by  tbe  maas  l  at  the  preveot  lii^ 
ment  it  might  scare  the  foul  fiend  himself.  Look  cheeiful,  man ;  we')] 
have  no  bickerings."  •»■;, 

^*  Nay,  an  he  would  bicker  for  a  piain  joke,  let  him,"  said  IveaySeixing 
the  chance  of  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  Norman  party  by  causiag-an 
altercation ;  and  being  by  no  means  reluctant  to  wreak  some  perMial 
chastisement  on  the  craven  Saxon.  '*  Here  I  stand  ready  with  my 
quarter-staff,  and  hey  for  him  that  gives  the  hardest  knock," 

'^  A  ring,  a  ring  !*'  shouted  the  men.  '^  Let  Saxon  fight  Sazoo^  'twiU 
be  rare  sport."  .  j  f- 

Ives  nothing  loth  swung  bis  weapon  tili  it  whizzed  in  the  air,  aadiMtE 
a  Step  forward ;   but  Gilbert  interposed. 

'*  Nay,  nay,"  he  cried  ;  "  fine  tun  would  it  be,  I  g^rant,  for  a  holidayv 
but  we  have  a  good  day's  work  before  us  yet.  Loww  thy  staff,  hawk^, 
and  show  us  the  place  where  these  holy  lady-birds  have  built  thor  nerton 

Ives  seeing  no  alternative  but  obedience,  accordingly  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  led  the  way.  But  never  £d  Puck  witik 
more  mischief  bring  unlucky  wights 

Thoro'  bush,  thoro*  briar, 
Thoro'  water,  thoro'  fire, 

than  did  their  new  guide  lead  the  Normans.  Along  slippeiy  and  rodcy 
paths,  through  low  and  tangled  brushwood,  or  over  deceitful  swaxnp% 
where  the  treacherous  moss  seemed  to  promise  secure  footing  ;  such  wai 
the  course  they  had  to  traverse.  Nor  did  it  seldom  happen  that  a  OtfSr 
chance  would  oecur  through  an  incautious  step,  and  the  unlucky  ooq  b^ 
immersed  knee-deep  in  bog  and  mire,  to  be  extricated  thence  anodd  the 
jeers  l&nd  laughter  of  bis  companions. 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours,  when  Gilbert, 
füll  of  vexation,  and  nigh  spent  with  fatigue,  exclaimed  :  ,  • 

^'Hark  ye,  SirFalconer!  how  long,  I  ask  ye,  are  we  to  be  kept:.QP 
this  cursed  track?  If  I  find  thou  hast  cozened  us»  thou  shalt  hang  for 
it,  by  the  bones  of  Saint  Valarie."  r       ,, 

*'  Nay,  then,  an  you  can  find  a  better  pathway  do  so,"  answered  til^ 
falconer,  in  an  ofPended  tone.  '*  These  thanks  are  the  reward  a  mfk^.gets 
for  doing  a  right  action.  After  losing  your  way,  you  would  bac^^md 
for  helping  you  find  it."  ;  ,..| 

*^  Go  to,"  Said  the  leader.  *<  I  have  caught  thee  smi^king  and  ma]p|Ag 
merry  at  our  mishaps  ;  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  thou  hast  brou^ht,q8 
through  these  sloughs  for  sheer  knavery,  and  we  might  have  come  hfff 
way  dry  and  firm  as  the  Watlinga-street.  But  heed  thine  own.nfick,^9snGp 
more,  l  pray  thee.  In  making  a  fool  of  me,  thou  mayest  look  more£[>oi^|i 
still,  when  I  pay  off  scores.     He  jests  the  best  that  laughs  last."      .,..p. 

With  sundry  such  threatenings  Gilbert  continued  to  vent  bis  i^.wl 
Ives,  deeming  it  prudent  to  end  bis  deception,  broiight  them  to-a  {i^t 
from  whence  they  could  view  the  walls  of  the  nunn^ry  at  a  shqrt  diftance 
before  them.  Here  the  leader,  after  a  few  moments'  considerätioB,.QO(}|j||f4 
bis  head  sagaciously,  and  muttered  to  himself :  •  { 


^^<^<B%^tr  I  iiad  best  draw  fromthis  fellow  the  fact  that  our  pretty 

spoil  is  truly  caged  yonder.     If  she  be,  by  Saint  Peter  a  nutshell  shall 

fiM'iMottpe  my  vbing  sbould  tbey  try  to  hide  her  froni  me  !''     He  then 

blid&'lli«  Mlowers  fall  back,  and  addressed  the  falconer  :  <<Thine  office, 

It -^^itoin«^  is  that  of  faleoner,'*  he  said.     '<  Do  the  holy  sisters  love  the 

aport?" 

^ni^/Biit  «o-so»"  answered  the  falconer. 

>'^^'^Bat  ^ou  art,  doubtiesS)  held  in  high  favour  among  them,''  pursued 

O^übert. 

/rf<  iVttiy  I  may  boast  of  some  few  marks  of  condescension." 

"  And  art  well  met  in  the  buttery,  doubtless,"  added  Gilbert     "  Ah ! 

iifätiy  ü'  merry  gossip  hast  thou  had  over  thy  manchet  and  flagon.  Thou 

canst  teil  me,  I  Warrant,  some  news  of  a  daughter  of  Earl  Hereward  of 

&^tfn[ii6i^--one  named  Lady  Eldiva." 

*^  Ay ;  a  fair  lady,  and  one  that  loves  to  see  a  hawk  fly  well,"  i'eplied 

tiiAi'fiilc^ner,  stölidly.     '^  I  had  a  young  bird  in  fine  training  for  her 

dWifat  wrisi.     But,  alas  for  human  expectation!  the  bird  is  still  in  the 

iaa^9n,  and  the  lady  hath  left  the  convent." 

i*  *r<f  Left  it !"  echoed  Gilbert,  with  a  cadaverous  hue.      "  Villain,  thou 

lieflft,  and  wouldst  deceive  me.     I  know  well  that  she  is  there." 

**  Come  ye  to  seek  her,  then  p     Alas!  for  the  weary  ride  ye  have  had 

to  so  little  purpose  ;  and  that  some  of  your  men — pize  on  tnese  swamps! 

— have  so   soiled   their  doublets.     The  lady  ye  seek  left  the  place  a 

week  ago." 

t^'CSllbert  looked  hard  at  the  falconer,  whose  unblushing  statemeut  was 

iolly  supported  by  an  unflinching  look.   The  leader  was  fairly  at  a  stand^ 

n&ia  his  eye  next  roamed  from  object  to  object  in  utter  perplezity,  and.at 

lint  rested  on  the  figure  of  a  female,  who  appeared  making  her  way 

towaids  the  convent-gate. 

'   ^*  Is  not  that  one  of  the  holy  sisterhood  ?*'  he  inquired,  pointing. 
'^  Yes;  and  by  her  gait  it  can  be  none  other  than  sister  Genevieve." 

'■"■  *^Then  sister  Genevieve  will  I  question  as  to  the  trutb  <^  what  thou 

hast  told  me ;  and  woe  to  thy  neck,  hawker,  if  her  answers  tally  not 

^*thine/' 

"^'  f*She  was  bom  to  be  my  plague,"  muttered  the  falconer.     "  Gladly 

would  she  be  the  cause  of  my  hanging,  and  then,  droning  out  an  ave  for 

tfie  good  of  my  soul,  think  herseif  a  saint  for  charity." 
'V'  .Qmekening  their  pace,  the  men  soon  overtook  the  reoluse. 
'■t.i  i^jQf^  gave  ye,  holy  sister,  and  peaceful  be  your  meditations,*'  was  the 

leader's  salutation.  '^  By  the  bones  of  Saint  Valarie  !  as  ugly  a  witch  as 
%i^  darkened  the  sun's  light,"  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  as  the  nun 

iurned  upon  him  her  cold,  vicious  eyes,  but  spoke  not.  **  Most  holy 
^aJbter,"  continued  Gilbert,  raising  his  voice,  '<  is  it  an  infirmity  of  hearing 
"^äÜtBeth  you  not  to  auswer,  or  is  it  an  observance  of  a  penimce  forbids 
^jük  fifpeak  ?     By  the  mass !  if  the  latter,  I  pity  you,  for  'tis  the  heavieat 

jnortification  a  woman's  spirit  can  be  subject  to.  Keep  a  soldier  from  his 
'Ürink,  and  a  woman  from  the  free  use  of  her  tongue,  and  kill  them  at 
^ttlrö*,  for  life's  not  worth  a  plumstone.'' 

'-•■"^'I  hear  ye,  friend,"  replied  sister  Genevieve,  dryly.     ''Neither  am  I 
Nibbärred  the  free  use  of  my  tongue." 

"  I  cry  ye  mercy,"  rejoined  Äe  leader.     *'  Yet  did  I  marvel  ye  replied 
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not,  seeing  that  I  hare  in  mjr  grdeting  done  all  but  sältfte  ^^',wit)i 
the  holy  kiss — which  truly  may  the  just  sainto  preserre  m€  fttm''^ 

doing."  '^  ■  ;'-^ 

*<  If  thou  hast  aught  to  ask  me,''  said  the  nun,  '^  speak^  and  be  fasrii^ 
that  I  may  be  gone."  "  ^ 

''  You  come  to  the  point,"  sud  Gilbert,  '<  and  the  matter  betweM  i^ 
fihall  be  soon  despatched.  In  the  first  place,  Fwonld  fain  inqmre  whetbdt 
there  is  not  a  certain  young  damsel  named  Ediva  cooped  up  witbite'ti^ 
walls  we  see  before  ns  ?"  •  ■>» 

'<  If  I  Said  yea — what  then  ?**  asked  the  nun. 

'*  Nay,  that  is  my  affair,**  replied  the  soldier.  *'  Enaagh  that  F  am 
sent  to  make  the  inquiiy ;  and  belieye  me,  holy  sister,  there  might  Vi 
danger  in  Yrithholding  nom  me  the  information  I  ask  in  all  humblta^ 
and  gentleness.  Let  me  beseech  ye,  for  your  own  safety's  sake,  tto 
änswer  with  honest  candour." 

''  Not  in  regard  for  thy  sneering  threat,  hold  man,"  replied  nsfeär 
Geneyieve,  undauntedly.     ^'  Did  it  concem  me  one  jot  to  withhold  iroiti' 
thee  the  fact,  sooner  should  my  tongue  be  tom  out  with  bot  pincera  dm^ 
reveal  it.     But,  enough !     She  whom  thou  namest  does  in  truth  scjoom 
with  US." 

«  Does  she  so  !"  rejoined  Gilbert.  **  Hearest  thou  that,  Sir  FalcHitier? 
There  is  a  lie  somewhere." 

*'  A  word  is  but  a  word,"  said  the  somewhat  crestfallen  Ives.  '^  Seaireh 

for  yourself,  and  if  you  find  her '' 

**  Nay,  I  will  clear  off  soores  with  thee  first,"  said  Gilbert.  **  Thm 
hast  quibbied  with  me,  and  mocked  us  on  the  way ;  and  by  the  bones  öf 
Saint  Valarie  thou  shalt  pay  the  reckoning.  Roselin,  undo  thy  belt,  tie 
a  noose,  and  hang  it  on  yonder  tree.  You,  fellows,  keep  a  sharp  lo<^-oiit 
that  he  escape  us  not.  Shrive  him,  holy  sister,  for  he  will  soon  Im 
dangling  like  a  crow  on  a  bam-door." 

''  Good  God  !  You  would  not  dare  to  murder  him,  and  for  so  sLight  an 
ofienee  ?"  ezdaimed  the  nun,  while  something  like  a  touch  of  human 
feeling  thrilled  a  frame  not  very  susceptible  to  such  emotions. 

"  Would  I  not  1*'  replied  the  soldier.  "  Your  own  eyes  shall  be  witne« 
to  it.  Many  a  one  have  I  seen  strung  up  for  a  less  matter.  Come,  lads, 
are  ye  not  ready  ?     Despatch — despatch  V*  * 

<'  Man,  thoü  shalt  do  no  murder!"  cried  the  nun,  in  a  cornmand^ 
ing  tone  ;  and  as  she  uttered  the  simple  words  of  the  divine  oornmand, 
her  port,  usually  ungatnly  and  deformed,  grew  erect  and  almost  dignified. 
But  its  effect — if  effect  it  had — upon  Gilbert,  was  transient,  and,  iri& 
a  scornfiil  laugh,  he  bade  bis  men  proceed  with  dieir  sickening  offiee.  Tfat 
Position  of  poor  Ives  was  now  most  critical.  His  schenungs,  hii  plots» 
the  mazes  of  his  inventions  were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  His  wit, 
like  a  familiär,  having  duped  its  victim  with  prospect  of  success,  now'Uft 
him  to  his  fate  without  stretching  forth  a  helping  haüd.  It  was  hopcita 
to  trust  merely  to  his  heels,  for  already  several  of  the  men  had  surroitiid^ 
him,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  noose'  was 
prepared,  and  Roselin  stood  ready  to  throw  it  around  his  neck.  NotliAie 
was  to  be  lost,  and  the  sharp  necessity  brought  its  expedient.  Witfc  a 
loud  whoop,  Ives  shook  his  hawk  Bright-Eye  upon  his  wmt,  änd'swung 
i  t  into  the  air.   The  bird  rose,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  w^^^ü^ 


it«  Ifes  was  for  %he  mpment  fprgot  ajD$d .  mapy  bursts  of  a^miratiou 
vr)4c;h,Cftm9  from  various  lip9  as  the  splendid  creature  «ail^d,  awa^F.  The 
fi^coner  seized  the  favourable  chance,  and  with  the  point  of  his  quarteir 
ataff  suddenly  ^med  a  well-directed  blow  upon  the  stomach  of  the 
foremost  man  ga^ng  in  the  air.  He  feil,  and  falling  Struck  the  ooe 
behind,  who  in  conseqnence  was  also  overthrowp.  This  caused  consi- 
de^abb  confusion ;  and  Ives,  striking  right  and  left,  darted  through  the 
\jxpongi  and  springing  acroas  the  pathway  he  half.roUed  and  half  vßjfi 
down  a  precipitous  bank  with  such  force,  that  his  neck  was  almost  in.  $1,9 
great  jeopardy  as  from  the  rope.  Pursuit  wouldhave  been  of  littleiivail, 
aitd  more  than  one  man  had  already  fized  their  arrows,  intending  to 
9end  the  shafts  after  him,  but  their  leader  bade  them  desist,  the  curre^t 
of .  whose  feelings  was  changed  from  anger  to  amusement,  as  he  watched 
tbe  ludicrous  evolutions  made  during  the  falconer's  descent. 

**  Let  him  go,"  he  cried.  "  The  knave  deserves  it'  for  his  boldnesp. 
j$Lnd  now  to  our  business.  You,  Stephen,  ride  to  the  far  aide  of  the 
.  ^myent^  and  take  heed  that  nothiug  in  female  gear  issues  thence.  Y0V9 
BoseUn»  keep  a  watch  on  the  right.  And  you  (addressing  a  follower  qi 
oblique  yision)  keep  a  look-out  right  and  left,  having  the  ben^ßt  of 
seeing  both  ways  at  once.  While  you,  Bertulph  the  Saxon,  who  never 
look  a  man  £Edr  in  the  face,  yet  seeth  all  he  does,  note  every  place,  and 
let  me  know  if  any  of  the  fair  sisterhood  attempt  escape.  I  will,  Tx^yaeü, 
inquire  within/' 

Gilbert  then  advanced  to  the  gate,  and  in  reply  to  his  rüde  summond^ 
,  ibe  calm  and  dignified  features  of  the  lady  abbess  appeared,  in  place  of 
the  old  and  wrinkled  visage  of  the  portress,  sister  Ursula.  To,  h?r 
Gilbert  ezphüned  his  errand  in  more  respectful  terms  than  he  l^d 
hitherto  used;  his  coarse  nature  being  somewhat  tamed,  in  spite  of 
,)iimself,  before  her  noble  bearing. 

''Are  ye   come,   then,  to  take  the  meiden  by  forc^  ?"  inq\iire4  ■  t})e 
,  abbess,  when  he  had  finished  his  Statement. 

■  -  ''Not,  lady,  unless  you  oblige  us  to  use  such  ungentle  9)eans,  IS[o 
härm  is  meant  the  damsel,  who  shall  have  für  guidance  and  prptecUon 
on  the  way." 

.  "  God  help  her  ^m  such  guidance  and  protectiop,"  rejmned  the 
abbess,  "  and  from  the  clutches  of  yovir  Norman  master»  the  aßcounts  of 
n^boae  rapacious  tyranny  have  sounded  ev^n  to  this  secluded  pW^." 
l  *'  Holy  lady,  trust  me  it  would  show  more  wisdom  in  ye  to  forbear  tbe 
!Utterapce  of  such  harsh  opinions.  Will  it  please  ye  deliver  up  this 
; 'damsel  ?" 

, , ,"  Truly,  the  bird  is  beyond  the  snare  of  the  fowler,"  said  the  abbess. 
./';  The  maiden  is  beyond  thy  reach." 

,;  "  I  am  grieved  to  disbelieve  ye,  holy  mother,"  said  Gilbert,  "  but  hfs^e 
l  ßjuai^dB  one  of  your  own  daughters-r— albeit  oldar,  I  should  say,  aud  Icfss 
)i?Tf«ll-faYOured  than  yourself— who  has  said  to  the  contrary ;  and  by  nfy 
/ -li^tbar's  sword,  I  hold  that  she  only  has  spoken  truth." 
■^ .  "  Thou  art  a  saucy  ruflBan  thus  to  address  our  raost  holy  lady  abbess," 
,!faid  sister  Genevieve,  boldly.     "  Though  I  saw  the  maiden  atthe  matin- 

-  hour,  it  is  now  mid-noon,  and  if  she  be  gone " 

,.,  f. .  "  Peace,  sister  Genevieve,"  interrupted  the  abbess — "  peace,  lest  in  thy 
-^i^iuxrance  thou  dost  a  mischief,  and  aid  an  unjust  purpose  " 
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^  I  doubt  not  your  g^ood-will  to  thwart  me,  dame  abbess,"  said  Gilbert; 
^  but,  with  your  leave  or  not,  I  will  have  that  I  came  for.  Let  the  gate 
be  unbarred,  and  that  right  speedily,  or  I  will  take  means  to  Force  it 
open." 

^*  I  have  no  means  to  resiflt  your  search,*.'  replied  the  abbess ;  ''  but 
from  my  lips  expect  no  clue  to  g^de  ye.     Enter." 

The  doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the  leadar,  8<scamp^ed  by  a 
few  of  his  band,  went  in.  Ordering  Grenevieve  to  leii:d  tlie  #ay  &  Exliva's 
Chamber,  the  recluse  obeyed,  having  first  obtained  permisaipii  .to  do  so 
from  the  abbess,  who  replied  to  her  inqairy  by  an  inclinatioiai  oit  jthe  head. 
Bat  the  place  in  question  was  void  of  its  accustomed  occapant^-and  Gil- 
bert glared  on  all  sides. 

**  This  is  witchcraft,"  he  cried,  stamping  with  rage.  *^5  She.Ms  flown, 
and  everything  teils  of  a  hasty  flight — yet,  who  hau  noisedviiiij'.coming? 
How  learnt  she  ?  Ha !  it  must  be  that  villain  knaye  we  net  b}^  the  way. 
Curses  on  him!  had  I  but  dreamt  this,  he  had  not  so  eanly  ieÄäiped  me. 
For  you,  dame  abbess,  well  is  it  that  my  Lord  Fitzosbom  sUrktlV  «njoined 
me  leave  you  scathless,  or  by  Saint  Valarie  I  had  singed  ye^etlce!" 

Here  a  hasty  trampling  of  feet  was  heard  approaching,^  änd  Bertulph, 
the  renegade  Saxon,  speaking  before  he  entered  the  apartment,  eistclaimed, 
"  They  are  escaping — ^yonder  they  ride— quick,  or  they  are  bcybnd  your 
reach.     See,  see — believe  your  eyes."  • 

Pointing  to  the  casement,  the  Saxon  directed  Gilbert's  attention  to 
where  could  be  seen  plainly  the  fug^tives  galloping  in  the  £stance.  With 
dasped  hands  the  abbess  stood  breathing  a  prayer  for  their  safety ;  while 
the  leader,  with  many  execrations,  rushed  without,  and  hastily  summoning 
his  men,  ordered  the  pursoit. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  scene  was  taking  place,  ahr  off,  in  th<^'  contraiy 
direction,  a  piece  of  cloth  shaped  something  like  a  bird  was  shaken 
violently  to  and  fro  at  the  end  of  a  string  above  the  low  brushwood.  In 
answer  to  this,  a  dark  speck  appeared  liigh  in  the  air,  which  shortly  grew 
larger  and  larger,  until  the  object  pounced  down,  and  Ives  the  falconer 
again  secured  his  favourite  hawk  Bright-£ye. 

''  Welcome,  welcome,  old  friend,  a  thousand  times,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted  woodman.  ''Well  met  once  more  among  the  g^re^  bushes. 
Troth,  thy  master  has  had  a  shrewd  run  to  save  his  neck !  Fie^  how  my 
bones  are  bruised !  Plague  on  the  bloodthirsty  villains  I  they  think  no 
more  of  stringing  up  a  Christian  than  they  would  a  mangy  cur.  But 
what  need  had  I  thrust  myself  among  them  ?  Ives,  Ives,  repent  thee  of 
hatching  plots ;  repent  in  very  sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  yet — ha,  ha, 
ha!  how  finely  they  were  tricked  after  all.  What  a  danqe  did  I  lead 
them  through  mud  and  mire! — ^ho,  ho,  ho!  Besides,  my  poiut  was 
gained,  Sir  Wilstan  having  ample  Urne  to  warn  the  Lady  Ediva  and  aid 
her  escape ;  and  I  doubt  not  both  are,  ere  now,  hu  away.  But  I  will 
sneak  off  to  the  convent  and  leam  how  they  have  sped  there,  regaling 
myself  the  while  in  the  buttery." 
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.CpnifT  Ajubeht  was  Mß  eri?ithe&r»t  glimpse  of<dawn, 
Whf p,  the  doe  frpm  tb^  M^ick^t  wiu»  l^ding  lier  fnwn;    .: > 
There  was  dew  on  the  gra39  «nd  9^  flush  op  the  sky, 
Apd  a  warm,  lazy  zephyr  lagged  langqidly  hy ; 
And  the  first  crimson  gleam  was  beginning  to  shine 
0*^r  the  long  ränge  of  hüls  that  look  down  on  tlie  Rhine. 

As  the  world  doth  go,  at  the  least  *twas  surprising, 
To  se^  a  count  tfp  ere  a  peasant  was  nsing. 
No  Vision  of  hunting  hath  he  in  his  mind, 
His  hawks,  hotinds,  and  vassals,  are  all  left  behind  ; 
And  with  brow  bent  and  clonded  he  paceth  the  beäch, 
Cutting  down  the  tall  flag-leaves  that  grow  in  his  reach, 
With  a  veogefui  abstraction  (a  mischievous  whim 
To  be  noted  in  others  as  well  as  in  bim). 
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Why  wakes  he  so  early  ?  say,  which  of  the  cares 
To  which  roasters  and  servants  in  common  are  heirs 

Doth  ciimber  his  breast, 

And  roh  him  of  rest?  > 

Hath  he  learned  that  all  friendship^s  a  mock  and  a  jest  ?  jw 

Is  he  empty  in  pocket  and  laden  with  debt  ?  .;  ^ 

Or  in  love  and  rejected — a  harder  case  yet?  ,  Jj 

No,  no,  none  of  these ;  for  our  hero  hath  gold. 
And  coiintships  and  lordships,  and  Castles  nntold  ;    *  ^ 
And  his  lady-love  smiled,  as  lady-loves  do, 
With  pin^money  ad  lib,,  and  snug  jointures  in  view.   '  -  '' 

»        . 

Now,  we  know  there  are  folks  so  insane  as  to  say    > 

That  a  man  should  arise  with  the  dawning  of  day. 

And  judge  he'll  be  **  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise,"       . 

By  the  hours  wlien  he  closes  and  opens  his  eyes  ;  ' 

But  Count  Albert  was  none  of  those  old-fashioned  sages  - 

(Grave  blockheads,  who*ve  addled  men*a  brajun  in  all  ages) : 

He  had  very  jwat  notlons  ^f  comfort  and  ease, 

Did  quite  as  a  versatile  fancy  might  please ;       .  •      -       r 

And  was  wont  to  quote  Watts's  "  you've  waked  rae  too  soon,"  | 

When  his  valet  came  in  with  hot  water  at,  noon. 

But  'tis  one  of  Dame  Nature  s  immütable  laws  > 

That  all  things  great  and  small  must  alikie  have  a  cause ;  -  i 

And  night  after  night,  to  the  number  of  three  J 

(A  magical  number,  all  authors  agree), 

The  sleep  of  the  count  has  be^n  vexed  by  a  dream  ; 

And  he's  fancied  himself  by  a  bend  in  the  stream-—  ^ 

A  spot  he  knows  weU,  wbere,  with  fUrf  and  «hoefc,       • 

The  blue  wat4>rs  whirl  round  the  baselof  a  rock,' 

Then  weary  and  worn      .  .    >  '  { 

By  the  pointed  crags  torn, 
Their  passionate  strength  by  their  cold  foe  o'erborne, 
And  longing  for  quiet,  in  silence  subside 
In  a  dark,  waveless  basin,  deep,  gloomy,  and  wide, — 
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Wliere,  Hwas  loMiß  ago  wbispered,  a  heait  tick  9£  life 
Had  eDded  io  thia  worid  iu  sorrow  aod  »trife^ 
The  count  was  alone  on  tbe  shore  in  big  dreaa^ 
The  moon  on  the  wares  cast  a  tremalous  gkam, 
And  the  black  pool,  unruffled  by  current  or  air, 
A  shadowy  inist  oo  iU  sciJl  surfiice  bare. 

Hark !  what  sound  does  he  bear  ? 

Lol  a  voice  sweet  and  dear, 
Like  tbe  aong  of  an  angel,  bath  stnick  on  bis  ear. 

Now  mournful  and  low, 

Witb  a  cadence  of  woe,  -  * 

Till  his  eyes  (all  unnsed  to  such  drops)  overflow ; 

Now  carolling  high, 

Like  a  lark  in  tbe  sky, 
Wben  the  clouds  that  have  shadowed  tbe  son  are  gone  bjr* 
The  melody  fiUed  all  the  silent  night  air, 
But  the  songstress — where  is  she  7 — he  cannot  teil  wlie^e* 
Till,  tuming»  he  sees  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks         ,,    . 
A  lovely  yoiing  lady  arrangiog  her  locka.  t       * 

She  sang,  and  she  smiled— «u^  a  soog !  such  a  smile ! 
He  Hstened  and  looked,  his  beert  throbbing  the  whil«« 
His  lips  opened  to  speak,  and  his  arms  to  clasp, 
But  the  void  air  alone  did  he  hold  in  his  grasp. 
The  warbling  had  ceased,  and  the  lady  was  gone, 
And  the  dreamer  awoke  in  his  Chamber,  alone. 

But  all  the  day  after  bis  fancy  was  baunted 

By  the  face  and  the  voice,  which  his  beart  had  enchantecL 

And  wben  it  grew  dark, 

Our  adventurous  spark 
Went  forth  all  alone  in  the  hope  of  a  lark. 
Tbe  night  was  like  Erebus,  fiercely  it  rained, 
But  at length  the  desired  place  in  safety  was  gained. 

And,  in  proprio  persona^ 

There  sat  the  fair  dona. 
A  brilliant  star-fish  was  the  clasp  of  her  zone ;  a 
Profusion  of  rubies,  and  pearls,  and  fine  gold,  f 

Were  twined  round  her  classic  head*s  exquisite  mould  ; 

She  had  long  flowing  hair,  < 

And  her  neck  being  bare»  < 

She  required  some  protection  against  the  night  air, 
And  wore  it  in  billowy  waves  to  her  waist ; 
Which  was  notbing  the  worse  of  a  corsage  unbraced  } 
But  her  pale  fitce  was  lighted  by  beautiful  eyes, 
Where  the  ocean  and  heaven  commingled  their  dves :    . 
Clear,  limpid,  and  soft,  neither  black,  grey,  nor  bW, 
But  more  lovely  than  all — an  unnameable  hue, 
That  is  much  prized  in  Spain,  that  land  of  bright  gkipces. 
And  very  astonisbing,  languishing  dances. 

The  moon  mostobltgingly  broketbrough  the  mist. 
And  the  waves  and  tbe  lady  witb  soft  radiance  kist ; 
And  he  saw  more  disiinctly  the  beautiful  straDger 
In  a  posture  that  seemed  to  bim  fraught  witb  some  danger 
For  though  seated  securely,  her  garb  ä  ParUifue — 
A  costume  eompounded  from  Eve^s  and  the  Greek — 
Was  not  quite  the  thing  to  proteet  from  the  spray 
The  delicate  form  that  seemed  half  wasbed  away. 


For  this^  farrest  «nd  «weetcft  of  Ai9)phHH tä^'  d^nghte^      * 
Was  half  on  i^n)ck  and  half  itrthe  ti^6ts.  '        *       •  -^l 

•D^Ugiitdl-^aitiazed'^  ' 

Tbt^Cotantawhttegazed.  -^ 

To  be  sure  'twas  no  Tision !     His  Toice  be  then  talsed ; '    '■' 
And  addressing  the  lady,  most  wannljr  betoirghl  h^r       -  "^ 
To  let  him  assist  her  to  rise  from  the  water ; 
Or  at  least  to  permit  him  to  nwim  tö  her  ^ide, 
As  the  night  wind  was  high,  and  the  Channel  was  wide, 
And  'twas  rather  unseemly  to  roar  ät  a  lady. 
These  profiers  with  grace  all  his  own  hsring  made,  he 
Awaited  ah  an&i^er ;  and  one  came  at  liength, 
In  a  tremulons  voice,  of  more  sweetness  than  strength. 

*'  Dear  Count,"  she  repUed, 

**  Triie,  the  cbannd  is  wide, 
And  perhaps  it  were  bettier  you  kept  your  own  side ; 
For  1  know  that  yon  löve  me,  or  fancv  you  do, 
And  with  fondest  affection  l've  long  looked  on  you. 
But  now  I'm  deten&lned  to  go  from  this  shore, 
For  'tis  best  for  my  peace  I  should  see  you  no  more ; 
Since  the  Lady  Rosetta  your  bride  is  to  be, 
In  absence  alone  is  there  comfort  for  me. 
My  human  part  craved  thIs  iirät,  last  interview  ; 
Be  you  blest  as  I  wish  you<^Count  Albert,  adieu  !** 

But  the  Count  had  too  much  real  love  in  his  heart 

To  let  the  fair  creature  in  sadness  depart. 

A  plunge  and  a  splashing,  and  then  at  her  side 

He  stood,  saying,  "  Lady,  will  yöu  be  my  bride  ? 

For  Rosetta  is  haughty,  and  loves  not  niyself, 

But  my  wealth,  and  my  titles.     What  care  I  for  peH"? 

Let  her  have  what  she  covets.     If  you  will  be  mme, 

On  fish  every  day  I  will  cheerfuUy  dine  ; 

Nay,  rU  gladly  consent  to  ex  ist  without  wine  ; 

For  it's  not  to  be  thought 

That  your  cellars  are  fraught 
With  aught  that's  undamaged  down  under  the  Rhifte.*" 

The  mermaiden  listened,  her  silken  robe  heaved. 
And  she  sighed  a&  her  heart  of  a  weigbt  were  relieved, 

And  she  f aid,  ^  Be  it  so. 

I  acknowledge,  to  go 
So  far  from  your  dwelling  would  cause  me  much  %6e. 
Now  leave  me,  and  back  to  your  castle  repair, 
You*re  not  seasoned  like  me  to  this  damp  riyrr  atr. 
Try  well  your  betrothed,  and  if  faithfiii  shfr  be, 
No  more  shall  your  quiet  be  troubled  by  me  $ 
And  whatever  betide,  when  a  year  sball  have  flöwn, 
Return  to  this  rock,  at  this  hour,  and  alone. 
If  mine  you  may  be,  if  your  love  live»  unbroken. 
Gast  into  the  blue  waves  a  rose  a&  a.token  ;  - 
And  freed  from  my  vows  to  our  monaroh  below, 
A  hand  not  undowered  on  you  PlLbestow.  : 
But  should  yon  be  false/-— andiier  Bender  frame  sbivered, 
And  on  her  long  lashes  a  'large  tea^drop  quit en  ' 
*'  Or  should  Lady  Rosetta  be  true  to  lier  vow. 
Return  me  tlie  jewel  I  give  to  you  «ow ;  ^ 


■  ^ 
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And  far,  far  fron  your  aiglit,  or  your  ken  I  irill  ^y, '    '-^ 
That  all  shadowt  and  elouds  froiii  your  life  Min  nwif —     '; 
Biit  for  me— '*    Slie  was  silent :  fast  iowea  ddwn  her  lern ; 
And  the  Couiit*8  hfart  was  shaken  by  manifokl  (ean, 
As  sbe  pressed  od  his  finger  a  ring  from  b^  owb, 
Pressed  his  hand,  gave  a  dive,  and  thea  lefl  hMi  lüoiie.      \ 


»•  > 


Now  night  after  night, 

To  his  valet's  affright, 
Be  the  hour  fair  or  foul,  be  the  sky  dark  or  bright,   ,     . 
When  the  great  dock  tolled  midnight,  the  Count  like.a.gUoul 
Went  forth»  and  where?er  his  wont  was,  to  prowl. 
He  returned  every  moming,  pale»  haggard,  and  tired, 
His  clothes  soaked  and  dripping,  his  boots  all  bemired ; 

And  the  che/ de  cuistne, 

Overwhelmed  with  cimgrin, 
Declared  such  behaviour  he  never  bad  seeo, 
His  choicest  chef-d^cßuvrest  those  exquisite  diuQers,     . 
Fit  to  make  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  sinnersr- 
As  far  as  indulgence  in  gUittony  went — 
Those  triumphs  of  art  ou  whicn  genius  had  spent 
Such  laboiir  and  thought,  were  brought  down  from  the  hall 
Uneaten — scarce  touched — and  Monsieur's  latent  gall, 
Aroused  at  the  insult,  by  consequence  feil 
On  the  Corps  of  the  kitchen,  who,  prone  to  rebel, 
Put  the  Ux  talionis  in  force,  and  no  more 
Did  the  household  enjoy  tlie  calm  quiet  of  yore. 

But  Count  Albertus  betrothed,  the  Lady  Rosetta, 
The  fairest  of  maidens,  a  reguhir  pet — a 
Bright  angel  of  beauty — though  given  to  look 
At  a  lover^s  rent-roU,  and  ttiat  magical  book 
Where  his  banker*saccounts  stand  in  regulär  rows, 
Aud  to  measure  her  love  by  the  sums  at  their  close, 

Had  several  spies 

With  remarkable  eyes, 
So  wondrouäly  sharp,  they  found  means  to  surprise 
Tlfe  Count,  as  he  wandered  alone  on  the  shore 
In^  search  of  the  lady,  who  met  him  no  more. 
When  they  brought  the  sad  tidings  Rosetta  grew  pale, 
Aud  listened  aghast  to  the  terrible  tale ; 
Theo  kicked  in  hysterics,  then  shrieked,  tore  her  hair, 
Asked  where  she  was  ?  who  slie  was  ?  called  for  more  air. 
And  her  maids  spoiled  her  dress  with  a  bottle  of  essence,  ' 
In  their  efforts  to  quiet  her  souPs  effervescence ; 
They  disordered  her  curls,  and  snndered  her  laces, 
In  accordance  with  laws  that  have  force  in  such  cases. 
But  a  night^s  balmy  sleep  soothed  the  tone  of  her  nerves. 
And  she  break&sted  well  on  French  pie  and  preserves ; 
Took  two  cups  of  chocolate,  rang  for  her  maid— 
Had  her  tresses  arranged,  and  her  person  arrayed — 
And  tumed  her  Caetics  all  over  and  over, 
The  better  to  pique  back  her  recreant  lover. 
She  determined  to  break  off  his  wanderings  nocturna!. 
And  fliited  and  smiled  with  a  certain  gay  colonel ; 
And  the  better  to  judge,  put  her  handsomest  bonnet  on, 
A  rohe  of  rieh  satin,  a  veil  of  rare  Iloniton, 
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And  taluQg  fqi^jeicorthefftinaid  oti<l^herrdo§^  -» ;^i  \-t.<i 
Stole  ou^ffr)MntUe:wajrde«.sleßltsoiiiid.aBa'log^  ';  v 
And  blessing  her  sUnn  for  tbe  lo(V9ly  mooMhine,   r    :  j  i^- 
Took  her  way  by  U». li^t  to  Ihebuik  oCtbeHbine. • 

Now,  Coiml  Albert,  as  usttal/iilräldl^d  th^re'Oiit  bight;i 

And  tbe  Lady  Hösetta  halfswödtied  witb  ^ffHgbt 

When  sbe  heard  bim  invoke  an  invbible  being. 

She  stifled  a  shriek,  and  was  l^rnkibg  Öf  fle^ibg ; 

But  stopped,  and  approached,  saying,  *•  Noiv  \$  my  tim^, 

ril  catch  bim,  and  oiake  him'  repent  of  Tiis  crfme. ' '        .'] 

And  she  listened  forthwith,  as  sne  heard  bim'  protest, 

Witb  bis  knee  on  tbe  sand  and  bis  band  on  Ins  vest^ 

*'  That  bis  beart,  sonl,  and  spirit,|eacb  wish  of  hiä  tßlnd^  ^!^ 

All  were  lost  in  despair  since  sbelefl  bim  behihd."  '  '     '' 

And  be  said  in  conclusion  :  "  Thy  bome  *neatb  tbe  wave, 

If  it  may  not  be  mine,  shiall  at  least  be  my  grave.'* 

"  Ob,  dearl"  cri«d  Rosetta,  "  I  baven't  a  doubt 

But  be's  making  fierce  love  to  a  perch  or  a  troiit. 

But  Pve  letters  enougb  for  an  action  at  law. 

And  my  evidence  Stands  witbout  loopbole  or  flaw.'* 

So,  witn  eyes  flashing  fury,  and  head  to  tbe  wind, 

Tbe  irascible  damsel  advanced  from  bebind. 

And,  laving  her  band  on  bis  Shoulder,  exclaimed :  / 

**  Yes,  Sir  Count,  1  am  bere.    You  may  well  feel  asbamed» 

Making  love  to  a  fish  on  tbis  cold  river  brink —  , 

You're  a  precious  true  lover  and  knigbt,  I  don't  think. 

But  mind,  yoirwon't  jilt  me.     I've  tnirty-five  cousinsj 

Tall,  whiskered,  and  brave,  whoVe  fought  duels  in  dolens ; 

And  my  brotber  tbe  lawyer,  my  uncle  tbe  jndge:^  f^ 

Could  help  me  to  pay  off  a  lingering  grudge. 

So  you'll  find  it  is  better  by  far  to  be  quiel,  * '  ' 

And  not  run  tbe  risk  ofcreating  a  riot.  "  'J  '^'V 

Forgive  and  forget  is  my  motto  ;  then  bere, 

Take  my  band,  we'U  make  up  and  be  friends,  there's  a  deär." 

Tbe  Count  looked  agbast  witb  surprise  for  aminute, 
Until  fully  assured  *twas  Rosetta  was  in  ili;    >  /    '< 

Then,  bowing,  be  took  tbe  white  band  she  bad  pro^feit^T 
And  said,  *^  Grace  is  far  sweeter,  wheu  grjioioHsiy  <>fferadi. « 
You'rc  a  sensible  woman,  will  listen  tö  reaaoo  :  .f*  yJ.^'^ 
I  was  notbingto  you  tili  tbe  last  London  s^ason,  *  (  f:;i.k 
When  OUT  parents  agreed  we  were  formed  for  isadb  otlierr': 
True,  I  love  you,  but  'tis  witb  tbe  love  oTa  brotber.'  -  :  / 
You  deserve  something  more  than  tbe  half  of  a  hearlj  '  / 
And  another  bas  taken  ofmine  tbe  best  piart.  ' 
I  owe  your  affections  to  duty  alone,  '  i^  : 

I  have  told  you  already  tbe  State  ofmy  owo  ; 
And  you  must  let  me  act  as  a  brotber  would  do,     ; . 
And  bestow  tbe  best  half  of  my  fortune  oo  you." 

But  tbe  lady  looked  sly,  t         ^ 

Looked  bim  fuU in  tbe  eye,  *      >  <  .}[ 

And  exclaimed,  witb  a  ga^p 'twi^Ct.agroa^  and.itaigh)':  ' 
*'No — if  I  must  lose. you. I  baye  but iPifti^^:  ;  v>.i  »1 
Ob,  cruel  Count  Albert,  i^  tbis  yoiiMp4<IV0(tiQ»;?fir-; -kS  nl- 
Here  she  ceased,  cboked.andstiflQd,b](:gl!>Qf<anf|  woUon« 
But  tbe  fact  was,  sbe  tbotigbt  that  tbßi0oiint^:ancieotti«3me, 
Bright  witb  glory  from  many  an  ancestor^sfam«,  >    i;;<. 
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In  itself  was  worili  more  thao  the  half  of  b»  noiMr;     '<^< 
^^  And  moreover/'  sfae  said^  ^  nonr  bis  best'Wvtngooiie^l^, 
Od  findiog  it  iiseleas,  wiU  gladly  suecainb  ^  -  r>  •  ' 

To  bis  falc,  and  heoceforth  he'll  be  uuderiDjr  tfamnb,  '  ' 
Where  TU  keep  bim  for  ever  m  conataDt  tacmtümi 
Raking  up  piretty  often  bis  foUiff  before  faim^'*  • 
Then  doud :  ^^  Ah.  dear  Albert,  to  try  me  joa  mtani)' 
Biit  'twas  easj  to  fatbom  and  know  yoiur  iDtent. .  .  <^ 
Were  an  aDgä  to  toll  me  yoii  lo?ed  me  no  more,  A 
rd  make  bim  a  eurtsey  and  abow  bim  tbe  door»  ■  '■> 

So  dearest  good  nigbt,  -* 

I  am  satisfied  quito ;  .  : » 

I  shall  wisb  for  to-morrow  with  aDxious  deligbt,    .      .  .  />• 
For  I'll  take  no  excuse,  you  must  coroe  speiid  thß  dayi  -. 
WeVe  a  great  deal  to  settle,  a  great  deal  to  say.''       .  . .  i  > 
And  not  giving  bim  time  to  demur  or  consent,   .      ;    }.v/ 
She  took  her  maid's  arm  and  away  froro  bim  went.. 


■.■< 
•  t 


Now,  had  not  the  Count  and  herseif  been  in  moumiog^ 
So  deep  that  white  dresses  and  bridal  adorning  L' 

Were  out  of  the  question,  'tis  certain  that  she  '^ 

Would  ha?e  married  him  soon,  vi  et  armii;  but  b« 
Spoke  of  grief  and  decorum,  and  sensibly  said, 
It  were  shameful  to  marry — their  parents  lust  dead —     ' 
And  hoping  that  time  might  bring  sometbing  aboüt, 
Before  the  lugubrious  months  shotild  be  out. 

Now,  the  artful  Rosetta  so  well  did  contrive  it, 

Tliat  sbe  haunted  the  Count  both  in  public  and  private« 

And  he,  like  a  candle  that's  placed  near  the  fire. 

Was  wasting  away  as  the  year's  end  drew  nigber. 

He  looked  at  the  ring,  and  grew  paler  and  paler,  ! 

His  clotbes  bung  in  bags,  and  were  a&at  to  the  taUor.     ^ 

He  took  to  lone  rambliog, 

To  racing  and  gambling. 
His  Step  lost  ics  lightness,  grew  heavy  and  shambling» 

And  tbe  bride  elect  feared, 

As  the  wedding-day  neared, 
That  she'd  marry  a  beggar,  for  so  it  appeared.  '. 

The  Crash  came  at  last :  some  dear  friendt  of  the  Couoc,<* 
Wbose  surety  be  was  to  a  bandsome  amount,  !! 

Went  off  to  Australia,  sans  leave-take  or  warning,  - 

And  left  him  to  pay ;  and  the  very  next  moming, 
His  railroad  shares  sank — bis  best  raoer,  samed  Meg, 
In  trying  a  leap,  broke  her  neck  and  her  leg  3  .  '...J. 

His  Steward  decamped  witb  bis  j«wels  and  plate,  ^' 

And  tbe  Count,  overwbelmed,  said  he  knew  'twas  bis  fab^, 
That ''  misfortunes  can  never<;ome  Single,"  witb  all         * 
The  old-world  consolations  bis  tbougbts  couid  reeal. 
And  finished  by  saying — **  Tberei's  comibrt  for  me, 
In  knowing  that  tbings  are  as  bad  as  can  be.** 

There  was  terrible  work  in  bis  lodges  and  Castles,  "  ^ 
Stränge  owners  came  down  and  cKscbarged  all  tbe  Tattnk^; 
There  was  weeping  and  wailing,  tbe  women  of  coitfae,  '  ^ ' 
According  to  cnstom,  mnst  cry  themseWes  hoatse  ;  '•  -  ^ 
And,  wonder  of  wonders,  a  crystalline  tear  -^ 

Adomed  the  peaked  end  of  tbe  nose  of  Monsieor       -    ^ 


As  Ins  saticepans  and  stewpans,  öf  nhrer  änd  brass, 
Were  borne  froin  his  aigkt  t  **  Ah  P  Im  murmitred,  *'  h^ks ! 
Cela  me  tiiera,  saut  doHte  ;  ah  mes  patirvt««  ragofits ! 
Coinrn6  je  pleure  poar  lea  maux  de  mol-m^ttie,  et  de  ▼ooft." 
Biit  sheri&  makeahort  work  whenonoe  they*re  abont  it,'  \ 
For  feeÜDg^  "tk  aaid  that  tfaey^re  ofceii  withmrt  it ;     • 
Ute  hardenf  tbe  fine  sense  t\iat  prompt»  us  to  stiare 
With  zest  hl  otnr  neighbour'a  joy,  pleastYre,  ör  «are  ; 
And  the  conseqiicoce  was,  that  in  len  than.a  week, 
Count  Albert,  &  homelen  man  now^  ireol;  to  eeek 
The  affectionate  maiden  whose  love  bad  been  tme, 
'Gainst  the  pahrf  teoiptation  he'd  plaoed  in  her  view. 

Well,  *'*tis  want  j)roves  the  friend,**  there's  no  iise  m  den^jing 

— 'Tis  a  saw  from  th*  Italian  well  worthjr  the  trying— 

•*  Tliose  that  have  honey  will  never  want  flies,"  ^ 

With  many  another  phrate  equallv  wise — 

May  senre  to  show  mankind  was  always  the  saine, 

Prone  to  flee  from  the  hapless — the  more  be  bis  shame, 

But  the  Lady  Rosetta  had  suddenly  changed, 

From  callid  to  Frozen— coropletely  estranged. 

From  all  thoiights  of  the  past,  when  the  Count  was  announced, 

She  stared,  arched  her  brows  as  in  wonder,  but  flounced  ^ 

And  scornfuUy  laughed  when  be  bade  her  remember, 

*Twas  now  very  close  to  the  end  of  September, 

And  the  time  was  arrived  when  for  better  er  worse, 

She  would  take  him — he  dwelton  herpromi&e,  of  course-r- 

But  the  lady  laughed  louder,  rang,  ordered  the  door 

To  be  opened — and  Albert  to  come  back  no  more. 

"  You  offered,"  said  she, 

**  To  let  me  be  free : 
Pve  considered  the  point,  and  now  gladly  agree. 
But — Count  Albert  I  one  moment — remember  I  wish 
To  be  bridesroaid  whenever  you  marry  your  fish.** 

Sure  there  never  before  was  a  lover  rejected, 
Who  bore  it  with  visage  so  little  dejected ; 
He  bowed  like  an  angel,  but,  minus  the  wingfi» 
Took  leave  with  a  couple  of  flattering  things, 
And,  smiling  benignly,  sprang  down  tne  broad  steps. 
And  gained  the  high  roaid  in  a  series  of  leaps« 
Then  went  to  a  fi^erman*«  but,  close  at  band, 
To  tbe  scene  of  bis  brief  loye  affair  on  the  Strand ; 

And  took  wonderful  care. 

In  perfuming  bis  hair, 
And  deciding  what  soit  was  the  fittett  to  wear. 
So  he  clad  bis  fine  person  in  silver  and  blae, 
With  a  plume  in  Ms  hat  o£  the  same  asore  bne ; 
And  viewed  himseitf  OTeras  well  as  he  coold, 
in  six  Inchea  of  looking^f^an«  framed  in  dark  wood. 
And  stealing  a  rose  from  a  tne  onoe  bis  own. 
He  tet  off  to  the  riyer  et  nridnight,  »lone. 

All  was  silent  around  hIm  :  the  winds  were  at  rest, 
No  ripple  nor  wave  oft  the  blue  riyer's  breast. 
He  oast  in  the  flower,  and  presently  saw 
A  seal  rise,  and  catch  it  at  once  in  her  paw, 
Then  sink,  and  the  stillness  was  yet  more  intente. 
And  to  agony  sharpened  the  Counfs  every  sense. 
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Biit  at  lengh  and  at  last, 

VVliena  half  luHii-had  past,  - 

And  the  heart  of  Uie  k)v«r  beat  wiklfyand  ha%i  ■    - 
The  waters  were-troubled,  and  up  from  the  i^ftt»^ 
Game  the  mermaiden«  looking  exceedipgly  Bp^^*  - . 
But  the  Count  was  so  happy,  he  caught  in  nis  9X^fi^^  ' 
And  bore  to  the  shore  about  Bve  feet  pf  chähns ;    .. 
And  he  said,  "  Loyely  creatiire,  I'm  poor  asa  rat,,   . 
But  if  you  still  love  me  I  care  not  for  tbatT 
And  his  heart  leaped  with  jqy  to  see  two  llttle  f«et»      . 
With  ankles  to  match,  ezcessively  neati 
For  if  truth  must  be  told,  since  he  was  but  a  man-i- 
And  the  best  are  stränge  creatures,  deny  it  whp  can — 
He  had  sundry  misgivings  if  mermaids  could  stand ;  ,  .  < 
But  now  that  he  saw  one  up  high  upon  land» 
He  perceived  that  the  scaly  appendage  we  read  of, ,. 
Was  a  fanciful  ending  the  tribe  have  no  need  of ; 
And  thus  was  his  pleasure  confirmed  and  redoubled  ; 
But  still  the  fair  creature  looked  anxious  and  troubled. 
With  faltering  accents,  she  said,  '*  You  are  true ; 
But  a  dowerless  maiden  may  not  be  for  you. 
I  have  broken  the  laws  I  have  owned  from  my  birth, 
By  loving  and  wooing  a  creature  of  earth  : 
And  our  monarch  ordains  that  all  such  lose  their  right 
To  the  treasures  of  ocean  ;  so  mark  you,  fair  knight« 
There  is  many  a  lady  of  birth  like  your  own, 
Who  gladly  would  reign  on  your  hearfs  secret  throne. 
And  I  am  a  stranger,  poor,  friendless,  and  weak  : 
One  word,  and  I  go. — Your  answer,  Count,  speak  ?*' 

But  bis  answer  was  this — 

An  affectionate  kiss : 
And  he  pressed  the  soft  band  that  was  next  bim,  I  wis ; 
And  for  words  he  said  simply,  *'  Yes,  go  if  you  clioose, 
But  Tve  no  intention,  I  teil  jon,  to  lose 
A  bride  I  hav^  won  by  the  loss  of  my  wealth. 
l've  a  pair  of  strong  hands  and  a  gocid  stock  of  health. 
And  *tis  bard  if  with  vou,  such  a  dear  little  wife, 
I  can^t  manage  to  maKe  out  a  pathway  in  life. 
In  any  event,  let  us  starve  or  do  well, 
It  must  be  together ;  at  present  you'U  dwell 
With  my  nurse  in  the  forest,  and  I  shall  ablde 
In  that  cottage  you  See  on  the  sloping  hill-side/* 

But  the  mermaiden  laughed  such  a  sweet  joyous  sound, 

'Twas  echoed  from  hoUow  and  hill-top  around ; 

And  she  answered,  "  Dear  Albert,  d'ye  think  I'm  a  Turk, 

To  allow  those  hands  aristocratie  to  work  ?  -^ 

Fve  an  agent  on  earth,  a  eood*humonred  Herr  Robert-^-^ie  •   "^ 

Has  bought  up  for  usaliyour  forfeited  property.  >  .  *^ 

True,  the  monarch  of  ocean  would  give  me  no  dower,    . .  ■  r.---\ 

But  Pd  some  of  mv  own  that  was  out  of  his  power.  ■   ••hl 

See  here,  and  see  here — there — there — and  there — there— 

And  there's  more  when  we've  time  tolay  them  all  bare" — 

And  she  showed  in  the  sand  heaps  of  jewels  and  gold. 

Rieh  pearls  from  their  shells  fair  and  moonlike  she  rolled. 

White  the  Couht  speechless  said,  ^'  Can  I  be  dreaming  ?  -  -^ 

Are  this  wealth  and  this  beauty  delirious  seeming  ?''  i  ii 
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He  pinclied  iiimselTweiltiäHliiintt'w  Ut  btt^kii: 
And  rejoiced  to  believ«binttflf  reolly  swafc«!  '■ 

And  helpingthp^lfl4yi(i'eovar  thw;tfaMiiiift   , 
He  gave  bims^ir.f^  h>  delight  i^ithout  iDQBsutti. 

To  say  wliat  reioicings  were  over  the  land 

When  Count  Albert  retjirned  with  liis  wiru  by  tlie  band—! 

To  say  how  the  lenaots  got  dmtik  on  the  law» —  ^ 

How  the  wHssniling  Insted  From  nighttall  tili  dawn —  , 

How  hock,  Champagne,  and  claret  like  water  were  poui^ 

Down  ro\igh  ihroat^  ^ore  with  shouting  to  welcome  ^leir  lord — 

How  the  Lady  Rosetta  with  envy  grew  !ick, 

And  nihhied  her  delicate  nails  (o  the  quick—         ,      ,.'      .' 

How  she  acared  by  her  humoiirs  all  siiitors  awoy,       i  L      ■', 

And  iiiiweddedBiirvives  cro«3  and  prira  to  this  day —     i 

Would  [ake  uji  mucll  raore  room  than  oiir  printer  coliW  ifftf, 

And  certalnly  very  rauch  more  than  nur  sbare ; 

So  we'U  leave  it  to  fancy  to  sketeh  the  details, 

Witb  a:  pehcil  so  bright  tW  reality  pales, 

And  jnst  say  that  in  Ioto  affairs  money  ahoiild  hold 

A  subordinate  place,  Tor  the  loTcr  o(  gold  .     . 

Can  scarce  he  the  loser  of  anything  hetter, 

Wbich  »aw  may  he  taken  aupkd  de  la  Uitre. 
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BT  JOHN  KAULE  ALLEN. 

Tou  GoBE  and  I  had  been  toDniij  Laue  to  see  Maorcady  pl«]'  Hamlet. 
The  perfbniuutces  over,  we  had  repaired  to  a  houso  not  fix  dntAnt  from 
the  toeatre  to  obtiüa  re&eahment  previons  to  retiriag  to  ou^  reapec- 
tive  homea  and  beds,  and  nhile  here  we  naturajiy  begaii  tö  diacuM 
the  meiits  of  the  acting  ne  had  just  been  wit&egsin^.  We  vrere  quite 
alone,  I  iD&j  8ay,  for  we  neither  affected  the  tap  aar  tbe  puleur  of  the 
pnblic,  but  had  wandered  into  a  room  of  Ltlliputian  diinenBions  ob- 
■curely  Eituated  in  a  back  part  of  the  estabüshment,  only  known  to 
re^lär  frequentera,  and  uerer  diacorered  but  by  tliem  aiäd.bv  Ji^quisitive 
di^  belongiug  to  other  callcTg,  that  ran  both  up-stairs  and  oawn,  and,  if 
the  door  were  open,  into  my  landlady't  chambec,  fvith  their  noics  to  the 
groimd  taking'  a  general  lurrey  of  the  pcemisei  whilst  their  owners  took 
grog.  The  roar  of  voices  that  occasionally  eame  aweffing  npo«  bur  ears 
Rom  other  apartments  only  mnde  oni  own  privacy  the  moi^  deltghtfu), 
and  caused  us  to  sip  our  brandy-and-water  with  'greater  relish.  A  very 
Bmoll  room  it  naa  in  which  we  aat;  of  dark  and  venerable  asppct;  you 
might  be  sure  that  uoless  the  gas  were  buming  theie  would  b«  no  light 
in  the  daythne,  and  you  would  incline  to  feel  th&nkful  that  it  was  eo. 
It  was  an  onUsh  room,  not  at  all  calculated  for  daylight,  whieh  would 
have  made  it  blink  and  look  miserable — yet  cosily  owlish,  and  i^uite  at 
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home  amid  gas-Iights  and  tinkling  c^lasses.  Tbere  was  but  one  window, 
which,  DU  account  of  being  tUorougnlj  aeasoued  witb  tobacco-amoke»  did 
not  permit  a  view  of  over  the  way  even,  tbough  oyer  the  way  was  but  a 
yard  off,  and  consisted  of  a  coal-hole  and  a  bottle-rack — the  back-yard 
nereditaments.  Staid  and  solemn  itself,  you  no  sooner  entered  the  roon^ 
than  all  thoughts  of  fiivolity  forsook  you,  and  you  were  insensibly  led  to 
conduct  yourself  as  though  you  stood  face  to  face  with  a  very  sage. 
Being  so  small  and  quite  unventilated,  it  obtained  considerably  with 
stout  gentlemen  who  love  smoking  and  hate  talking  :  smoke  a  Single 
screw,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  a  cloud,  and  Oblivjon  waved  her 
lauguid  wing  over  every  man  present,  who  was  glad  to  keep  hia  moutk 
closed  for  fear  of  choking.  Different  to  the  tap,  here  were  no  gaudy 
show-cards  with  clowns  upon  them  fighting  duels  with  ginger-beer  at 
twopence  a  bettle ;  neither  Garrick  as  Richard^  with  one  leg  tom  off 
and  beer  in  bis  face,  which  had  got  there  by  mistake,  having  been  thrown, 
with  the  feelings  of  outraged  humanity,  at  another  gentleman  by  a 
joumeyman  joiner,  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding.  Here  there  was 
no  Ornament  but  a  picture,  framed  and  glazed,  the  subjec^  of  which  vras 
undistinguishable  on  account  of  smoke  and  dirt ;  and  a  bell-puU  that  had 
unaccountably  changed  from  green  to  yellow.  A  gas-pipe  commenced 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  terminated  in  a  light  about  a  couple  of 
yards  from  the  ground,  just  over  the  table,  which,  with  the  sofa-loog- 
settle,  covered  with  black  leather  and  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  tne 
dust  of  ages  and  of  the  maid's  sweeping,  constituted  the  whole  fumiture. 
And  here  we  lighted  our  cigars,  and  sat  and  talked  criticism. 

No  matter  what  the  criticism  was.  It  was  only  spoken,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  risk  my  reputation  by  printing  it.  It  served  to  amuse  us  the% 
and  that  was  quite  sufiicient — and,  indeed,  of  all  things  in  the  world  I 
know  of  nothing  more  pleasant  than  to  criticise.  It  is  the  choicest  dish 
of  every-day  life,  and  by  far  the  most  agreeable  of  all  literary  tasks,  and 
so  Tom  and  I  went  in  for  critics,  and  &lt  complacent,  no  doubt ;  foi  if 
a  man  does  not  feel  so  as  he  sits  over  brandy-and-water,  smokes  a  good 
cigar,  and  criticises  what  he  flatters  himself  he  understands,  sans  domk 
he  will  feel  complacent  under  no  circumstances  whatever.  Both  of  m 
had  talked  a  good  dieal,  and  I  had  fixed  my  eye  on  the  gas-lighty  vai 
was  runnine  on,  like  an  express  train  cavrying  heavy  goods,  respeäin|[  iJb 
scene  in  which  the  Prince  and  Horatio  stand  over  OpheUa^s  graye,  aai 
the  former  takes  up  Yorick's  skull,  when,  happening  to  vdthdraw  xoj, 
eyes  from  the  light  aforesaid,  they  feil  upon  Gore's  £EU$e.  I'Coiild:QOfc 
help  starlang  slightly  as  they  did  so  ;  and  it  was  a  wonder  I  did  notrJblp 
up  and  ring  the  bell  and  call  for  the  waiter.  Two  minutes  before,  Toia 
had  been  chatting  carelessly  and  looking  jovial  enough,  so  that  l  w^ 
much  surprised  to  see  that  bis  countenance  had  undergone  a  very  eoQ? 
siderable  change.  He  was  paler  than  usual,  and  was  staring  vacandj^ 
Were  we  poisoned  ?  No :  he  wore  an  expression  about  the  eyes  apj), 
raouth  that  plainly  told  of  mental  pain.  At  any  rate,  it  was  time  qr 
me  to  speak  in  another  key;  so,  ^' Why,  Tom,  what's  the  matte^?'^ 
I  aaked.  h,^ 

'< Nothing,"  Said  he,  with  something  like  a  gasp;  "but  don't  mik 
about  skuUs."  , 

"Whynot?" 
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'  I  'waved  my  band  and  blew  to  dissipate  the  fumes  created  by  the 
eigarsr,  so  as  to  comniand  k  better  view  or  my  man,  wbo  answered  : 

■    "  Becaiise  it  reminds  rae  of  a  certain  afPair,  whicb " 

'  He  applied  his"  glass  to  bis  moutb  and  drank  deep.  I  followed  bim 
oh'a sinäller  scale.  Tbis  accotnplisbed,  I looked  at  Tom  again,  wbo  was 
eti^a^d  in  a  study  of  tbe  cloudy  pictnre  before  referred  to,  and  so  I  fixed 
njy  Äae  lipon  tbe  yellow  bell-pull— quite  abstractedly,  you  know. 

*\'Tbis  wtis  a  Situation  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  that  of  a  maid-of-al^ 
#tMrk  in  a  London  eating-bouse,  wbere  no  man-servant  is  kept  to  gladden 
her  heart,  and  clean  tbe  knives  and  forks  and  pewter  spoons  ;  but  I  knew 
Qcfre  süfficiently  well  to  leave  bim  to  clear  up  tbe  awkwardness  bimself, 
Hfod  neitber  to  offend  bis  vanity  by  passing  over  tbe  circumstance  to  an- 
otiier  topic,  nor  to  render  bim  dumb  by  questioning  bim.  And  yet  I 
could  not  belp  tbinking.  Wbat  could  make  bim  all  of  a  sudden  cbange 
colbttr  and  gasp  like  tbat  ?  some  recollection  evidently,  and  connected 
#it11  sktdls.  Had  be  ever  been  witb  a  Red-bot  Indian  scalping  party, 
df  bad  be  bimself  ever  played  tbe  cbaracter  of  Hamlet  and  been  booted 
6ff  the  stage  in  consequence  of  allowing  tbe  quasi  skull  to  fall  upon  tbä 
ground  and  bnrst  in  all  tbe  agony  of  a  large  turnip  neatly  scooped  ? 
Nö :  altbougb  Gore  certainly  did  yet  look  queer  and  perturbed,  I  could 
dbt  bring  myself  to  say  "  Very  likely**  to  either  of  tbese  questions,  and 
cottld  only  wait  tili  be  revealed,  as  I  bad  little  doubt  be  would  re?eaJ,  tbe 
&ets.  Perturbed  be  certainly  did  look,  and  absent.  Just  tben,  bad  any 
one  asked  bim  wbat  day  of  tbe  montb  it  was,  be  would  surely  bave' 
looked  at  bis  watcb,  and  migbt  bave  answered,  "  Half-past  January,"  or 
sometbing  like  tbat.  But  I  neitber  asked,  nor  intended  to  ask,  bim  a 
question  at  all;  and  bad  be  not  broken  tbe  silence,  we  migbt  botb  bave 
bjß^  sitting  in  tbat  little  den  even  unto  tbis  bour. 

i'Tom  Gore  was  wbat  I  tbink  I  may  call  a  fine-looking  fellow,  tbough 
#önüe  people  migbt  call  bis  looks  curious  ratber  tban  üne — 1  mean  h\ä 
moks  in  a  general  way,  and  not  as  be  sat  tbere  staring  at  tbe  old  picture. 
Hö  was  interesting-looking,  if  tbat  is  liked  better.  Tbere  are  two  kinds 
d^'persohs  wbose  appearance  ladies  describe  as  interesting:  tbe  fitst  are 
^iose  tbat  most  nearly  resemble  the  wax  modeis  tbat  stäre  at  you  witli 
i^the  insipi(£ty  of  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  from  fasbionable  bairdre3sers*  win- 
4aW»-^tbe  second  quite  tbe  opposite  of  tbose  kind  of  material.  Well, 
thcnre  was  certainly  nothing  insipid  to  be  discovered  in  tbe  cast  of  Tom 
GröTe*s  features ;  and  I  know  tbat  wben  Fanny  Waters  gaye  bim  her 
hian^,  BS  sbe  did  some  few  years  after  tbe  time  of  whicb  I  speak,  sbe 
ibtila  bave  done  so  from  no  fancied  resemblance  he  bore  to  a  beauty  in' 
Ae  pjnfumery  business.  His  face  at  the  first  glance  Struck  you  as  being 
it  once  weatberbeaten  and  cadaverous,  and  tbis  impression  became  only 
piartially  qualified  wben  you  had  come  to  know  bim  well ;  for  be  bad 
tÄvelled  mucb  and  studied  more,  and  both  study  and  travel  bad  left  tbeir 
m)arks  Upon  bim.  One  bad  done  all  it  could  to  blöacb  bim,  and  the 
<^er  had  nsed  its  best  endeavours  to  impart  to  bim  tbe  colonr  of  a 
Bedotnh,  so  between  them,  in  tbeir  ravages,  if  they  bad  not  made  bim 
ckkssically  bandsome,  they  bad  at  least  taken  anytbing  like  inanity  out  of 
Itik  face,  if  it  ever  resided  tbere,  and  given  bim  tbe  unquestionable  ap- 
pearance of  baving  sometbing  in  bim.  And  sometbing  he  surely  bad  in 
him  whicb  I  somewbat  anxiously  expected  be  would  biing  out,  as  we  sat 
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in  that  little  room.  Of  course,  with  a  face  like  that,  he  ought  to  have 
had  thick,  black,  curly  hair — which  he  had  ;  lying  in  Clusters  oa  hjß 
ample  brow — as  it  did  :  and  he  had  eyes  as  black,  and  teeth.as  white«  aoid 
a  nose  as  pcrfect  as  any  lady  could  desire  to  see.  Moreover^  he  hada 
commanding,  unexceptionable  figure,  and  was  a  very  king  oF  a  good  fel- 
low,  though  not  always  jovial.  I  just  see  Tom  as  he  sat  that  night,  and 
my  peu  runs  on  almost  in  spite  of  me,  or  I  know  not  why  I  shoulÜ  te|l 
you  all  this  about  bis  figure  and  bis  face  ;  for,  for  aught  I  know,  what 
follows  might  have  followed  just  the  same  if  bis  outward  man  had  b^en 
tbe  direct  antipodes  of  what  it  was — if,  instead  of  being  the  model  of  a 
warrior,  or  soraetbiog  of  tbat  sort,  he  had  been  the  model  of  a  Quaker, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

Talking  of  modeis — Tom  was  an  artist.  That  has  .nothing  to  do  willi 
my  Story;  but  he  was,  and  no  little  one;  bis  powers,  now  in  bis  tweoty- 
seveiitb  year,  steadily  increasing,  and  bis  fame  with  them.  Four  years 
before,  bis  first  picture  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy — subject, 
**  Julian  saluted  as  Emperor  by  the  legions  of  Gaul," — and  was  of  course 
very  badly  hung,  and  Tom  had  got  on  terribly  in  consequence.  He  ^ad 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  advise  Mr.  Sayles,  of  the  hanging  committee,  to 
hang  his  (Tom  Gore's)  next  picture  upside  down,  sir — upside  down  ;  gaiD- 
ing  for  himself  a  very  bad  opinion  from  Mr.  Sayles  thereby,  and  not 
paving  the  way  at  all  for  a  good  place  the  foUowing  year  ;  but  by  his 
courage  raisiug  himself  much  in  the  estimation  of  other  young  artists 
wbose  works  bad  been  similarly  suspended.  Young  Greenlow,  whose 
picture  was  the  worst  of  the  season,  had  even  proposed  that  a  dinner 
sbould  be  given  in  Tom's  honour  in  consequence,  and  actuaUy  did  stand 
two  bottles  of  wine  at  the  Cock  one  night.  But,  notwitbstanding  the 
malice  of  the  banging  committee,  Julian  and  the  legions  excited  atteq- 
tion — the  attention  of  a  French  count ;  much  to  the  delight  of  Tom  and 
the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Sayles,  doubtless.  The  count  was  seen  to  stanÜ 
before  the  picture,  beard  to  declare  that  c*etaü  süperbe,  and  to  m^]s^ 
inquiries  after  the  artist  ;  and  he  being  found,  a  bargain  of  purchase  and 
sale  was  concluded.  At  the  proper  time  the  count  received  the  paintiugi 
but  made  the  mistake  to  leave  his  lodgings  and  tbe  country  without  pay- 
iug  for  it ;  and  since  that  day  Tom  had  kept  on  painting,  and  improv^ 
ing,  and  getting  better  hung,  and  better.  And  now,  haviug  withdraw^ 
his  eyes  from  the  old,  undistinguisbable  engraving,  he  sat  in  that  litUf 
room  gazing  at  the  fire  and  gently  smoking  his  cigar.  ,• 

A  fire  there  was,  as  there  deserved  to  be,  for  the  weather  was  coli 
and  that  night  unusually  so,  and  even  the  close,  diminutive  box  in  which 
we  were  would  have  been  insufierable  without  fire.  Indeed,  the  weathep 
had  been  severe  for  some  weeks,  and  everybody  you  met  was  coniplaining 
of  it.  People  with  plenty  of  blankets,  and  large  coal-cellars  w^  fiU^ 
could  not  keep  warm ;  and  as  for  those  who  had  neither,  it  was  np  u^ 
trying  to.  People  who  seldom  saw  money — God  hei p  them  I—lynped 
miserably  thrpugh  the  streets,  or  quietly  starved  at  home ;  and  those  wbp 
saw  plenty — casbiers  travelling  on  towards  the  goal  of  superannuatiouTj 
ran  great  chances  every  day — with  beigho !  the  wind  and  the  rain — of  föi 
getting  themselves  and  ackuowledging  in  their  despatches  the  receipt  .c 
rheumatism.  Entering  an  omnibus  was  like  having  a  dip  at  the  Norti 
Pole  swiuiming-baths ;  and  as  you  passed  and  looked  into  cheerletsis  con- 
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fecfionörs*'  shöps,  yoti  inclined  to  ask  yourself  how  you  could  have  been  so 
ridicüloüi^  ÄS  to  eat  strawberry  ices  five  months  ago.  It  was  just  that 
6ört  of  wöather ;  öo  Tom  rang  the  bell,  aiid  told  the  waiter  to  replenish 
oirt:  jglasses,  which  had  become  empty,  and  to  bring  more  coäl  and  cigars 
•^^wnich  he  did. 

■'^Aiid  now,"  Said   Gore,   turning  to  me — I  was  all  attention  in  a 
iiibmeHt — **  and  now  about  this."     He  touched  bis  head  with  bis  band, 
diriÄilc:again,  and  seemed  but  ill  at  ease  yet.     "  About  tbis  skull.** 
■ '  I  hapdly  knew  whetber  he  meant  Yorick's  skull  or  bis  own,  but  waited 
for  him  to  reveal. 

•*  As  I  have  been  forced  to  night  into  thinking  of  it,  I  will  ease  my 
niind  by  telling  you  all  about  it,"  he  continued. 

"  He  rose  and  drew  a  little  red  curtain  that  appertained  to  the  window, 
and  we  simultaneously  moved  near  the  fire.  And  then  he  told  bis  tale, 
which,  as  I  do  not  pretead  to  recoUect  bis  exact  words,  1  intend  to  relate 
bem  hl  my  own. 

•"'My  friend  was  bred  and  born  in  the  country.  When  he  was  about 
si!steen  years  old  bis  father  died,  leaving  him  and  bis  mother  to  get  along 
äi^'well  as  they  could  upon  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  to  console  them- 
selves'  for  bis  loss  by  the  love  they  bore  each  other.  For  Heaven  seldom 
takes  from  us  all  we  love ;  when  it  does  so,  the  fault  must  lie  at  home,  in 
the  narrowTiess  of  the  heart.  And  these  two  tendrils,  deprived  of  the 
hearty  tree  to  which  they  had  clung,  held  on  their  way  by  clinging  to 
eäch  other.  Mr.  Gore  died  in  bis  prime,  and  bis  widow  was  yet  qiiite 
young.  Tom  was  still  at  school,  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  making 
gfreat  progress  there ;  but  what  more  easy  at  such  a  time  than  for  bis 
inother  to  persuade  herseif  that  she  would  be  his  best  teacher,  and  that 
hei  would  learn  better,  and  be  better  at  home  ?  He  was  taken  from  school, 
küd  she  had  her  only  child  always  near  her.  At  that  age,  and  before, 
l*din  had  taken  to  spoiling  paper  and  canvas  with  bad  peneils  and 
^x^rable  paint.  His  time  was  spent  as  might  have  been  expected :  for 
every  hour  he  gave  to  his  books  he  gave  two  to  his  palette  (if  he  had 
oiie;  and  if  he  had  not,  it  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end),  and  for 
e^etf  two  houTS  he  gave  to  that  he  ofFered  three  as  a  sacrifice  to  Nothing. 
'Biii  his  mother  soon  saw  that  he  was  bent  upon  being  a  painter,  and  her 
folädness  persuaded  her  that  he  would  become  a  great  one.  You  have 
faeard  of  how  young  West  absented  bimself  from  school,  and  laboured 
Mecretty  in  his  garret  on  his  picture ;  and  how,  in  consequeuce  of  in- 
quiries  from  the  schoolmaster,  bis  mother  entered  his  studio  to  chastise 
moi,  but,  seeing  his  performance,  feil  upon  and  kissed  him.  So  Tom*s 
JQri'other  saw  in  every  crude  achievement  of  his  the  beauty  of  Rosa  or 
^atiova,  and  permitted  him  to  occupy  his  time  nearly  as  he  would. 
A)l  tbis  I  teil  to  you  because  Gore  told  it  to  me. 

**  ^  **  She  was  a  dear,  young,  innocent  soul,  my  mother  was,'*  said  he,  ** and 
^he  had  loved  my  father  dearly.  We  used  to  sit  for  hours  talking  of 
hiiß^  and  she  would  gaze  upon  me  for  a  long  time  at  once  with  her  very 
art  in  her  face  thinking  of  him,  for  I,  in  my  looks,  much  resembled 
imi  In  those  days  I  had  few  companions ;  but  I  had  my  drawing,  my 
l)ööks,  and  other  things  to  engage  me;  whilst  to  my  mother  i  was 
^verything.     And  when  she  got  me  by  her  side,  talking  about  my  father, 
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I  believe  she  \1ra5  as  happy  as  anytliing  could  have  made  her  faapp^  short 
of  having  that  Seither  himself  with  her.  Could  she  have  known  of  irhat 
I  was  flhortly  to  be  guiltj,  how  she  must  have  groira  6tifP£pom  torro»^ 
she  looked  lipon  me  r' 

He  dabbled  in,  and  in  time  became  tired  of,  botany,  fiddliog,  and  otber 
crotchets,  that  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  and  throw  away  to  pceveat 
bis  time  becoming  monotonous,  and  so  some  three  years  went  hy»  wfaen 
the  walls  of  the  little  town  in  which  he  lived  were  one  moming  popted 
with  flaming  placards,  announcing  that  Mr.  Twihy  would  deHver  « Ifio- 
ture  in  the  Town-hall  on  phrenology,  with  illustrations,  on  4  eeltain 
day.  Höre  was  new  occupation  for  him  :  he  would  go  and  hear  tfaic  lee- 
tare,  and  afterwards  study  the  science.  Before  the  time  for  thedßmoiBt 
stration  came  he  had  possessed  himself  of  two  or  three  books  on  the 
ftubject;  eonsequently  he  went  to  the  room  with  a  miod  (somewhat 
pr^pared  for  the  elucidation.  He  heard  it  and  oetumed  home»  and^vramt 
to  bed,  I  may  say,  with  a  head  füll  of  heads.  He  neglected  not  bis  akeloh- 
ing;  but  next  to  that  phrenology  occupied  bis  attention  for  some  time^  Be 
ner^r  went  to  a  party  without  rufiäing  the  fair  hair  of  some  fair  crealiue, 
putting  the  locks  of  some  ambitious  gentleman  out  of  order,  or  £ngering 
the  bald  bumps  of  some  baby  destined,  in  the  opinion  of  pa  and  mi^  for 
great  and  wondrons  things.  Then  he  began,  or  thought  he  'b^aa^.jlo 
get  deeper  into  the  subject  than  the  leeturer  he  had  heard.  He  boug^t 
a  chalk  head  with  all  the  bumps  develnped ;  and  not  satisfied  with  tfiUkig 
the  persons  whose  bumps  he  examined  what  those  bumps  were,  he  wrote 
out  long  articles,  in  which  he  made  curious  assertions,  I  have  no  doolat) 
as  to  the  character  of  those  individuals,  as  to  what  they  were  fit  and  what 
they  were  tinfit  for,  and  made  sufficient  artists,  musicians,  and  poetf -iin 
kid  little  town  to  find  the  United  Kingdom  in  paintings»  polkasy^iiod 
epics  for  a  whole  generation.  At  length  the  chalk  head  failed  0i«atiafy 
him.  He  became  possessed  of  a  notion  about  the  frontal  sinua,  and  iitis 
he  wasanxious  to  become  aequainted  with.  **  I  must  have  been.aii^t 
dme  half  a  fool  at  least,"  said  Tom;  '*and  to  study  this  suhjecfc.tke 
better  I  longed  for  a  real  skull."  '.-■■■  -^ 

"■  And  Diogenes  wanted  an  honest  man ;  but  where  to  come  at  onfrr-thtre 
lay  thei  diffionlty .  Lifeless  skulls  are  not  common  things  in  the  maiket- 
place,  and  few  persona  are  «upposed  to  possess  them^  thank  goodness  2  Tnia 
knew  of  nobody  who  had  one  except  a  surgeon^  and  with  him  he  .wa0:DOt 
sufficiently  intitanate  to  ask  him  för  the  loan  or  the  use  of  it ;  and  such  t 
request  would  certainly,  under  such  circumstanoes,  have  been  re£ased:if 
he  had  been.  But  the  sight  of  the  difficulty  did  not  put  bis  endiufliflsm 
to  fiight,  and  for  many  a  day  he  brooded  over  the  matter  when  he  migiit 
have  been  doing  better;  and  at  last,  God  forgive  him  I — to  use  almcMt  his 
own  woids  to  me — he  resolved  upon  what  he  had  for  some  time  thoDgiit 
of,  it  is  true,  but  always  shrunk  from — he  would  have  a  d^uU  out  of  A» 
churchyard.  The  resolve  formed,  he  ceased — ^he  would  not  allow  htmatif 
— to  See  the  enormity  of  the  aot  he  was  about  to  commit.  He  pemtodfid 
himself  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  science  (he  went  so  £ftr  aa  that),  andttot 
the  end  would  justify  the  means;  and  this  might  almoet  have  beettitiie 
case  with  older  fellows  and  greater  saints  than  Tom  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  an  old  fellow  or  a  saint.  How  well  most  of  us  can  adrocate  ousovm 
cause  when  we  are  our  own  judge ! — we  always  come  out  o£  court«  wiiih 
flying  colours  then.     We  can  fuddle  his  lordship  on  the  bench  until  he 
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will-agre«  io  anything  we  list«  and  we  oan  make  black  appear  white,  dr 
«fany^ther  bue,  to  tbe  greenness  of  lus  eyey  quite  easily.  He  will  leap 
0¥trieverything  that  might  go  against  us^  and  call  cross-questions  to 
Order,  and  dismiss  the  case  in  our  favour  without  waiting  tx>  kear  tbe 
Kktiat  mitofiBS  :oa  tbe  other  side^  We  all  know  that.  And  when  Tom's 
»e«Mne  oH)  his  lovdship  was  in  the  usual  facile  humour,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ied>  and  gave  it  in  our  friend's  favour.  Gore  had  provided  him«elf  with 
-•ik^i^lMida)  and  «11  he  now  waitedfor  was  a  dark  night.  Nobody  waa  to  be 
taken  tnto  biaoonfidence.  He  was  to  acoomptiah  all  himself,  alone,- 
« .i'A'ttightdack,  dark  as  death,  came;  and  he  prepared  hiniself  for  the  tu^ 
ckrtaking.  He  had  seen  that  bis  apade  waa  all  right,  and  had  placed  it 
in  veadiiiess,  aud  about  ten  o'clook,  to  prevent  bis  mother  from  discoveiv 
ing  bis  abaence^  he  retired  to  bis  bedroom,  taking  care  to  let  her  know, 
W-movingi  ««ebair  and  so  on,  that  he  had  gone  to  bed.  He  lay  with  bis 
CWthM  on  for  about  an  bour»  bis  wboleirame  in  a  fever.  He  knew  no  fear» 
bttt  ht  was  about  to  aocomplish  that  for  which  he  had  longed,  and  which 
h«  had  meditated  for  days  and  days.  He  feit  it  was  romantic  and  like  a 
Bfa»e^'aad  persuaded  bimself  there  was  a  little  bravery  in  bim  to  allow 
hiim-  to  «atteinpt  such  a  thing.  About  oleven  a'clock  he  :rose  from  bis  bed 
and  stole  slowly,  stealthily  down  stairs;  and  out  of  the  house  he  went, 
spade  in  band.  It  tods  a  dark  night.  Not  even  a  star  was  to  be  seen ; 
l»iit  he  knew  bis  way  well  enougb,  and,  notwithstanding  the  darkneäs,  if 
Jm<  did  not  run  all  tbe  way  he  walked  extremely  fast,  and  very  soon  «urnved 
at  tbe  cburchyard  gates,  over  which  he  had  to  climb,  for  they  weice 
locked. 

1  >  -fie  vemembered  well  enougb,  be  told  me,  that  as  soon  as  be  alightedosi 
"tba  «tber  side  a  stränge  feeling  came  over  bim;  a  great  deal  of  bis  fcurmar 

■^mxnge  forsook  bim,  and  he  went  stumbling  over  tbe  graves,  neit^r 
;lpiowing  nor  asking  bimself  which  way  he  was  going.  A  revelation  of  the 

-  AtuefiBdnesB  of  the  aet  he  was  about  to  conunit  suddeuly  seemed  to  fall 
«poa  bim,  and  be  grew  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  stand  and  take 
kold  of  a  tombstone  for  support.  StiU,  bis  reaohitioa  was  takeob,  and  be 
pot  even  for  a  moment  contemplated  abandoning  it.  He  had  left  bome 
ittia  fltate  of  feverish  excitement,  bnt  tbe  coolness  of  tbe  night — for  it  was 
eoU,as  well  as  dark"*— coupled  witb  the  stränge  feeling  that  had  taken 
hold  of  bim,  sent «  chill  through  bis  frame,  and  bis  blood  üdlt  like  ci^d 
wattr  flowing  in  bis  veins. 

'.:^^<{  bave  often  wondered,"  said  Tom^  as  be  told  the  tale^  "  bow  I  oould 
do-Aat  when  a  compamtive  child,  which  now,  in  my  manhood,  fear  aad 
tiaudity,  if  notbing  eise,  wonld  deter  me  from.  I  suppose  it  was  be« 
•aauae  L  was*  not  a  man,  andcould  not  think  like  one,  that  I  could  do  it." 
V  fiowever,  be  did  not  stand  hy'tbe  tombstone  many  minutes^  be  believed; 
bat  went  along  over  tbe  giftves.  He  had  lost  bis  way ^:  and  still  did  not 
loDOw  wbere  be  was  goii^.     But  he  began  to  grope  for  a  grave  such  as 

•'ha<<wanted<x  that  ia,  one  neith^  too  old  nor  too  new ;  one  that  was 
Ukely  to  t^ontain  a  skull  not  imperfect  through  great  age,  nor  yet,  oh, 

'  hortor !  invested  witb  flesh.     Well,  be  fbund  it  impossible  to  teil  by  the 

•ifprass  on  the  grave  the  age  of  the  latter,  and  so  he  applied  bimself  to  the 

c-Bknies,  and  tried  to  read  the  dates  by  bis  sense  of  touch.  He  came  to 
aeveral  that  were  respectively  too  early  and  too  recent  for  bis  purpoee ; 

:  fioT  be  had  calculated,  and  indeed  pretty  accurately  ascertained,  bow  old 
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the — wiMtt  he  sought  for— «onght  to  be  ;  «od  then  ke  ran  fans  band  over 
pari  of  the  iascripdon  on  one  stone,  and  nuuie  out  the  figores  183--^^  «nd 
pauaed.  He  purposely  missed  feeling  for  any  furthef  informatien  on  the 
•tone,  for  being  aware  that  it  was  probable  he  might  be  on  the  graveof 
8ome  one  he  had  known,  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  his  not  knowing 
whose  bones  he  was  disturbing  woold  diminish  the  enormity.  In  a  few 
moments  the  spade  was  in  the  ground.  Grore  first  of  all  carefuUy  cnt  out 
the  sod  in  Square  patches — ^this  he  did  kneeling— -and  laid  them  togetber 
on  one  side,  that  he  might  replace  them  neatly.  This  done^  he  digged 
deeply  as  he  could,  but  he  feit  weak,  and,  do  wnat  he  would,  he  coald^  sot 
help  thinking  of  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  extreme  white- 
nesft  he  knew  his  face  wore,  and  contrasting  them.  Every  spadeAil  of 
earth  appeared  to  bim  a  ton,  every  minute  an  etemity ;  but  he  rested 
and  rested,  and  worked  and  worked,  for  upwards  of  two  hours;  and  tbeu 
he  feit  and  heard  the  spade  strike  against  something  hard.  He  atriiek 
again,  and  then  he  knew  it  was  the  coffin.  With  the  excess  of  uansilal 
work  he  was  perspiring  before,  but  uow  *'  cold  drops  of  sweat  hang  on 
bis  trembling  limbs,"  the  spade  dropped  firom  his  band,   and  he  was 

'  obliged  to  lean,  or  rather  he  feil,  against  the  side  ofthegrave — whiohsifp- 

'  ported  him. 

When  sufficient  strength  had  retumed  to  him,  he  stooped  to  piek^ap 
the  spade,  when  he  grasped  a  something  in  his  band,  which  he  knew  was 
— what  he  had  been  labouring  for.  In  an  instant  he  was  out  of  the  gnvire 
with  it  in  his  band,  and,  being  out,  he  once  more  breathed  freely  :  the 
brunt  of  the  difficulty  was  over  now,  and  all  that  remained  to  do  was  to 

\  tfarow  back  the  earth  he  had  disembedded.  Then  he  became  aware  that 
he  had  left  the  spade  in  the  grave.  Nothing  he  did  on  that  night' ealled 
forlh  such  a  struggle  as  the  struggle  he  had  to  undergo  before  he  ^«dd 
descend  again  into  the  tomb.  Had  he  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  a 
iion  he  conld  not  have  retumed  to  them  more  hesitatingly ;  butdoWn  he 

-wenti  «gaia,  however,  and  retumed  with  bis  implement.  LayMg 
the  skull  behind  the  stone  that  he  might  find  it  easily,  he  began  to 
throw  in  the  earth.  He  worked  eagerly  at  this  and  soon  finish^ 
tahing  care'  to  scrape  up  the  earth  as  clean  as  possible  with  bis 
hands  ^  forythough  he  despaired  of  doing  this  so  thoroughly  as  to  k^ve 
no  mark,  he  yet  hoped  to  do  so  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  ground 
unnoticeable^  He  then  relaid  the  sod  as  neatly  as  bis  sense  of  leeling 
wonld  allow  him,  and,  seizing  the  skull  and  shouldering  the  «pade, 
prepared  to  leave  the  churchyard,  yet  ignorant  of  the  exact  part  he  was 
in.  After  some  trouble  he  reaohed  the  boundary  wall,  and,  soaling  this, 
alighted  on  the  oth^r  side.  He  was  sufficiently  wellacquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  town  to  know  where  he  was  then,  and  Walking  qnickly 
off,  soon  arrived  at  home.  He  stole  creepingly  up-stairs,  first  to  lu»  own 
room,  where  he  procnred  a  light,  with  much  fear  of  being  heard,  and  oon« 
siderable  trembling;  and  that  done,  proceeded  to  another  room,  in  whieh 
he  kept  bis  books,  read,  and  painted,  and  of  whioh,  for  the  honse  wtis 
but  small,  a  sitting-room  was  generally  made  for  his  mother  also.  Tom 
was  in  the  habit  of  depositing  his  drawing  materials  in  a  closet  in  ihis 
room,  of  whicb  doset  he  had  the  key,  and  which  he  now  opened  andpot 
in  the  skull. 
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y-"-  The  lig^vt  showed  lV>ni  hjs  ghostlj  pioze^  4haii  fi^Khe  walket  with)  it 
'  oa3t-a.' QDöving^  ^hadow- on  tbe^all^-r-a<glidiQg,rfear(iiL6haddwyi|htat  sna^e 
Tom  tuoTB  aside  his  face,  and  tliatsent  a  faintnesa  to;  hk  heai^y  Mpd 
'••seemed  mope  deadlr  tbao  the  substance  which  be  earried  in.liisthaQd. 
v'tbougbil4a^<he  now  wiabed  resting.iaits  native  eartb  2^im>  Uiwas 
'.  fiartially  coT«red  witb  damp,  black  earth,  and  was,  indeed,  hardly.iaany 

*  pari  clear  &om  it ;  but^  nevertheless,  it  was  a  skull,  and-staiied  atiiim  6o 
-  gha$tily  witb  its  eyeless  sockets,  tbat  be  was  glad  to  secure  tbe  doortand 
f.  bidef  itfrom  his  sight.  He  went  to  bed  as  tbe  dock  was  strikingr-three, 
' .  and:  beard  it  strike  four  and  five  before  he  slept.     His  sleep,.  sudh  aa>it 

'Wfl9^  waS' dreamless,  and  witb  tbe  dayligbt  he  arose.  '.'mJ 

$  .Buta  cbange  had  come  over  bim.  Tbe  ardent  longing  be  bad'^'iiad 
hifM^«,  skidl  was  now  suoceeded  by  as  gi^at  a  disinclination,  yeai  a  perfect 
:   dreadyto  come  again  into  tbe  presence  of  tbe  one  be  badprocured  ^hSgxä 

ihot  morning,  altbougb  be  sat  micomfortably  at  tbe  breakfast-table^  atid 
!  took  CTery  moutbful  furtively,  afraid  of  eacb  aotion  betraying.  ibo-^bis 
i  mother  tbe  dark  action  of  tbe  preyious  night,  be  prolonged  the  meaV/as 
[■  'jaauob  as  he  oouM  before  going  to  tbe  room  wbere  it  was.     WbenkeKhtid 

lexhausted  all  pretext  for  furtber  delay,  he  proceeded  tbere,  and  äüebdurs 

he  spent  were  torturing.     He,  wbo  in  the  churchyard  had  beenibo^dy 

•  1  'waa  now  to  an  extremity  cowardly.  His  mother  sat  near  bira^  >en^aged 
,•:  wit^  her  needlework,  while  be  oecupied  himself  in  sketcbing,  havingibis 

/back  to  tbe  door  of  the  doset,  wbere  the  skull  was,  alone-^tfor  b«  had 
taken  out  his  drawing  materials  the  night  before.     He  oould  pay  no 

>  «attention  to  what  be  was  doing.     He  eould  only  imagine  it  witb  thdse 
^rful  sockets  starin g  towards  bim  througb  the  wood.      His  mother 

t  noted  bis  looks,  and  be  told  her  he  feit  unwell,  andthai  Üe/iWOilld 
t  hiraUc  out;     It  was  only  when  he  rose  for  tbat  purpose  be  idkscoveffd>fae 

>  had  placed  on  tbe  eanvas  that  skull.  i  >!;);..{> 

'  'i   fHe  went  out  into  the  fields,  walked  slowly,  tben  fast,  and  wgBmrvaki; 

odmtdo  wbat  he  would  he  could  not  shake  off  that  skeleton  i  bead.  m  He 

r  had  left  his  sketch  on  the  stand,  and  now  tbisbecame  a  SQurce.of  imidery 

.  ^io^him.     He  could  only  see  tbe  original  and  the  oopy^  lace^to  iaodtas 

:  thej  were,  staring  at  eacb  other.     Then  he  could  not  xlissuade^ibiibaelf 

'.■dunteitber  be  had  neglected  to  lock  the  closet*door,  and  tbat  bis  -mother 

X  .would  look  in,  or  tbat  she  would  be  tempted  by  sometbingi  to  :break<  it 

^'Open.     Even  by  tbis  time  fever  was  adrancing  uponibim.     He  bunied 

home,  and  that  night  was  put  to  bed  in  au  unmistakable  State  off eren 

For  some  weeks  he  was  confined  to  bis  bed  ;  düring  tbat  time  oon- 

.  'SCiousoess,  except  in  sleep,  never  forsook  bim.     He  kmew  weU  enougb-< — 

^.(laucbtoo  well — what  he  had  done,  and  tbat  skull  was . ever  witk>bim. 

ICever  siuce  tbe  night  on  whicb  he  had  brougbt  it  home.  had  be  seeaoit, 

and  be  now  only  longed  for  bealtb  to  take   and  restore  it;to.th^  phice 

whence  be  had  taken  it.     But  illness  continued  to  weigh  upon  bim,  and 

:  ^r  a  time  even  his  life  was  despaired  of.     By  degrees  he  recoveced, 

howeyer,  until  he  was  able  to  go  out  of  doors,  when  tbe  dodx>r  iOidered 

him  to  ride  out.     It  was  sometbing  to  get  out  onoe  more — it  brought 

him  nearer  to  bis  object — tbe  restoration  of  the  skeleton  bead^  whiebhe 

waa  now  more  desirous  to  take  back  than  be  had  ever  beett  to  fetch 

away. 


i;  •        '' 
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The  day  on  which  he  got  into  the  phaeton,  hired  purposely  for  him 

for  the  first  time,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  make  for .     He  named 

this  place,  as  he  knew  thej  must  pass  the  churcbyard  to  get  to  it  Fast 
the  churchyard  he  reqoested  the  man  to  drive  alowly,  so  that  he  might 
haye  a  better  chance  of  discovering  the  grave  which  he  had  robbed,  and 
to  which  the  restoration  must  be  made  as  soon  as  sufficient  strength  had 
retumed  to  him.  They  started  irom  the  door  at  which  Tom's  mother 
stood,  looking  more  cheerful  than  he  had  seen  her  look  for  many  a  day, 
OD  aocoaot,  he  well  knew,  of  bis  conyalescence.  He  returaed  her  look 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  was  driven  off. 

They  drove  slowly  off,  and  when  they  reached  the  old  churchyard  Tim 
bade  bis  companion  stop  the  borse,  and  made  the  best  use  of  bis  eyes  to 
discorer,  if  be  could,  any  peculiarity  about  the  turf ;  but,  as  f ar  as  he 
4x>nld  discover,  tbere  was  no  such  peculiarity,  and  be  gave  the  wond  to 
drive  slowly  on.  For  some  distanoe  they  proceeded,  and  notbing  Tom 
looked  for  was  obvious.  But  at  last  they  oame  to  a  oertain  stooe^  wboi 
again  the  borse  was  checked,  not  because  Gx>re  saw  anything  like  wbfSt 
he  looked  for,  but  because  this  stone  stood  at  the  bead  of  bis  üaiher's 
grave,  and  never  since  bis  death  had  Tom  gone  near  it  witbout  pausing 
before  it  He  stood  up  in  the  phaeton  to  see  the  better,  and  read  again 
the  date  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death,  and  the  simple  quotatioaifirom 
Seripture,  and  was  just  about  io  sit  down  again,  when  hit  eyes  ohanoed 
4o  fall  upon  the  grass  that  overgrew  the  gra,ve  which  appeared  to  be  not 
so  green,  and  to  be  more  the  colour  of  the  earth  than  the  rest  of  ifae 
graves.  He  wondered  why  this  sbould  be  so,  but  be  soon  eeased  to 
wooder.  He  suddenly  feil  back  in  bis  seat,  gasped  to  the  driver  '^  Go 
on^"  and  be  was  faint,  and  sick,  and  cold  ;  for  be  knew  that  the  gtwe 
he  had  robbed,  and  the  bead  he  had  at  bome,  were  bis  fatber's  grave  and 
bis  &ther's  bead ! 

^'  Yes,  you  may  well  regard  me  with  borror,"  said  Tom,  as  he  told  the 
Story,  and  reached  this  point.  *M,  to  this  day,  have  no  no^on  wbere  ine 
went  to  in  tha  drive  that  followed ;  I  only  remember  arriving  at  honte. 
My  mother  notioed  the  change  for  the.worse  in  my  appearanoe,  andoen* 
miserated  with  me  ;  but  I  never  knew  wbat  sbe  said,  for  we  botb  sat  in 
the  room  in  which  it  was,  she  within  two  yards  of  it ;  and  had  I  beco 
guilty  of  murder  I  could  not  have  been  more  overwbelmed  with  shame, 
fear,  confiision. .  Suoh  woiüd  have  been  a  trial  to  the  strongest  man-rnjK) 
me,  in  my  weak  State,  it  was  trebly  trying ;  but  I  would  bear  up.  AndJ 
did  bear  up,  ;my  strength  retumeo,  and  one  night  *  *  *  " 

The  brandy-andtwater  had  become  flafc  in  the  glaäses,  the  ligbts  of  the 
cigars  had  gone  out,  they  but  half  smoked  when  Tom  ooncluded  his 
Story.  When  we  sat  down  so  pleasantly  to  criticism,  wbo  could  have 
expected  that  tbings  like  tbese  would  out  ?     But 

Urticse  proxima  ssepe  rosa  est. 
"  I  say — widter     ■■" 
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TBE  BOBBERY. 
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'  On  aoold,  wet  night,  sat  a  miserable  and  attenuated^lookingbeiiigcin 
one  of  tbe  lower  apartraents  of  tbe  Old  Hall.  The  plaoe  was  destitute'  of 
silmost  every  yest^ge  of  famiture.  An  old  chair  (tbe  upper  part  of  wiiicb 
was  broken  ),  a  smaU  round  table,  and  a  few  artides  of  crockery ^waie  wefe 
9l»aAy  all  tbat  the  room  oontained.  In  a  comer  of  tbe  room,  buddled  ito- 
gelher,  were  a  few  time-worn  quilts  and  blankets,  which,  when  sqoread 
üpon  Ib*  floor,  served  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed.  The  walls  and  ceüing 
of  tbe  room  were  exoessively  damp,  and  sufHciently  indioated  the  faad 
slale  of  repair  into  which  the  house  had  been  suffered  to:  £all.  Upon^  tbe 
tftble  stood  an  old  tin  oandlestick,  into  which  was  stuck  a  rushlight,  whieh 
direw  a  duU  and  sioklj  gleam  over  the  apartment.  A  portable  iron  stow 
stciDd  upon  tbe  hearth,  in  which  a  few  cinders  were  buming. .  A  man  sat 
blose  to  it  upon  a  chair,  holding  hu  bands  over  the  top,  in  order  to  obtanti 
88  mmch  warrotb  as  possible  from  the  burning  ember».  It  was  Hom- 
oas^,  tbe  lord  of  the  manor — the  proprietor  of  an  estate  wbose  jeaciy 
sental  was  equal  to  tbat  of  ah  j  landed  proprietor  in  the  riding* .  >..  •?. 
'  it  was  tbe  6r8t  day  of  bis  possession,  and  he  had  been  oceupied  sone 
hdurs  in  makiog  such  preparations  for  his  reception  as  he  detmed  )nece8- 
eary^  Nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  artides  I  have  mentioned, 
bad  been  brought  into  the  house,  and  no  personhad  been  emplayed/eitber 
tamake  any  repaiis  or  alterations.  Mr.  Homcastle,  indeed,  consideredit 
tff  be  unnecessary.  He  was  a  Single  man,  and  oould  easily  dispense  with 
theseärticleeofluxury  and  expen8e,to  which  men,  in  other  circumstanoes, 
are  so  often  obliged  to  submit.  He  regulated  his  ooDduct)by:tha  prinoiple 
wbicb  bis  heart  most  warmly  approved  of.  He  bated^Ltrar^^ance-^lie 
detelted  the  expensive  habits  which  many  people  are  in  the  hafait  of  in- 
dulging  in,  and  which  only  serve  to  engender  disappomtment  and  ruin. 

^^  Ah,". he  Said,  as  he  sat  over  the  fire,  ''  things  are  ^^eatly  changed.  I 
am  changed#  This  old  mansion  is  changed.  I  knew  it  when  it  was  in 
its  pride— in  its  glory.  I  knew  it  when  those  to  whom  it  belonged  were 
in  die  height  of  their  splendour  and  proi^perity,  and  when  not  a  family  in 
Ybrkshire  possessed  greater  influenoe.  Ah,  it  was  a  prond,  a  noble  house. 
Did  any  member  of  it  ever  think  that  the  fiamily  mansion  would  fall  into 
imeh  a  State  as  this — did  any  of  them  think  it  would  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  poor  decripid  old  man  like  myself  ?  Har-*^ha*-rthese  are  grievous 
changes,  I  trow — grievous  changes." 

When  he  had  made  these  reflections,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking 
a  candle,  he  left  the  room.  He  wandered  along  all  the  passages  and 
g^eries  and  looked  into  every  place.  When  he  had  done  so,  which,  from 
the  extent  of  the  house,  oceupied  him  a  considerable  time,  he  descended 
to  one  of  the  cellars  under  ground,  which  he  also  carefully  examined,  but 
found  nothing  to  awaken  his  suspicions.  The  old  man  paced  across  the 
floor  a  few  times — he  feit  uneasy — he  knew  not  wliy.  His  mind  appeared 
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to  be  oppressed  with  forebodiogs  of  approaching  danger,  and  for  the  &st 
time  he  became  aware  of  the  isolated  character  of  his  Situation,  and  of  bis 
weakness  and  helplessness  in  case  any  sudden  emergency  should  arise. 
Hark !  what  noise  was  that !  He  listened — all  was  still.  He  breathed 
more  freely  and  resumed  his  walk.  Husb  !  a  noise  again  broke  upoa  his 
ear,  and  again  almost  immedlately  died  away.  Still  he  was  restless — 
still  his  mind  was  haunted  with  a  misgiving  which  it  was  irapossible  to 
remove.  Homcastle  continued  his  vigils  for  iipwards  of  an  hour,  but  he 
heard  nothing,  and  he  began  to  fancy  that  his  alarm  had  been  without 
aDv  real  fouudation. 

Before  he  retired  to  rest  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  which  for  many 
years  he  had  never  omitted,  and  which,  apart  from  its  necessity,  wae  pn^ 
that  was  always  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  With  some  Vit\h 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  flag  from  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  which 
he  Isdd  aside.  When  he  had  removed  the  stone,  a  somewhat  wide  and 
deep  cavity  presented  itself,  into  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  ladder, 
he  descended,  and  presently  retumed  with  a  strong  iron-box,  which  wa$ 
as  much  as  he  could  carry.  Drawing  a  key  from  his  bosom,  he  plaoed  it 
in  the  lock,  and  raised  the  lid.  The  box  was  the  receptacle  of  his  trea- 
sures«  It  contained  the  money  which  he  kept  in  his  own  possession.  He 
took  the  bags  out  one  after  another,  and  placed  them  upon  the  lid  of 
the  box.  He  took  the  gold  from  each  bag  and  counted  it,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  number  of  pieces  was  cnrrect,  he  deposited  them 
again  in  the  bags,  which  he  again  placed  in  the  box.  It  would  be  im- 
possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  pleasure  that  the  process  of  count- 
ing  bis  money  seemed  to  afibrd  him;  he  gloated  over  the  gold  with  the 
most  intense  delight,  and  as  though  the  affections  of  his  whole  heart  were 
concentrated  upon  it.  At  this  conjuncture,  he  imagined  he  heard  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  He  tumed  pale  and  began  to  tremble,  whilst  his 
eyes  were  dosely  riveted  upon  the  entrance  to  the  place.  A  ininute 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  strong  light  cast 
into  the  danip  and  gloomy  vault. 

Homcastle  was  overcome  with  alarm,  but  his  instinctive  love  of  moiiey 
had  not  deserted  him.  He  threw  his  arms  over  the  box  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  intrusion. 

A  tall  figure  stepped  forward,  beariug  a  lautem  in  his  band.  He  was 
clad  in  a  rough  blue  coat,  and  he  wore  a  shaggy  skin  cap  upon  his  liead. 

"  Ha,  ha!     Sie  sind  beschäftigt,  Herr  Homcastle." 

*'  Lindenberg  !"  said  the  old  man,  when  he  had  recovered  breath. 

*'  Yes,^'  said  the  intruder,  who  spoke  English  almost  like  a  native.  .^*  I 
suppose  you  did  not  expect  to  see  me  ?" 

'^  Why  I  thougfat  you  were  gone.  It  was  announced  ip  the  papers  a 
day  or  two  ago  that  the  Pfeil  had  sailed." 

'^  It  was  not  our  ship,  Mr.  Homcastle  ;  it  was  another  of  that  n^me." 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  the  vessel.  I  have  paid  you  a  visit  at  the  proper  season  it 
seems.  I  want  to  borrow  some  money— there  is  plenty  in  that  box  I 
suspect." 

"  It  is  not  mine,  Mr.  Lindenberg — it  must  be  all  paid  away." 

*'  I  only  want  a  hundred  or  two." 

**  If  the  money  was  my  own,  I  would  lend  it  with  pleasure." 
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**  Well,  but  I  must  be  piain  with  you,  Horncastle.  l  still  nvant  money. 
I  have  come  here  on  purpose  to  see  you.  You  are  the  only  mai^  who 
can  liberale  me  &om  my  difficulties." 

*  I,  Mr.  Lindeuberg.     1  ?" 

«Yes,  you." 

'*  I  am  poor — poor.     I  bave  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  myself." 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  teil  me  so  ?  Remember  you  are  an  old 
man — you  cannot  have  many  more  years  to  live.  I  have  heard  that  you 
have  bought  this  estate." 

**  That  is  true — but  I  borrowed  the  money.'* 

"  I  do  not  believe  it — whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  does  not  alter  my 
Position.  I  want  money.  I  must  have  it.  I  see  it  within  my  grasp, 
and  do  you  think  I  am  so  great  a  fool  as  to  go  away  empty-handed.  X 
give  you  this  hint  to  put  you  on  your  guard."  .,.  , 

.    "  You  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  poor,  weak  old  man,  I'm  Sure,*' 
säid  Horncastle. 

"  When  I  have  an  object  in  view  I  do  not  take  these  things  into  con^ 
i^ideration." 

"  This  is  stränge  language,  Lindenberg.*' 

^Mt  is  the  language  of  a  needy  man." 

•*If  ypu  will  wait  tili  to-morrow,"  replied  Horncastle,  '*  I  will  see 
wifat  I  can  do  for  you." 

*'  My  time  is  precious.  The  vessel  is  ready  for  sea,  but  we  can*t  sail 
tni  I  have  obtained  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

**  What  amount  do  you  want  ?" 

'*  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  replied  Lindenberg. 

**  Good  God !  how  do  you  expect  to  raise  such  an  enonnouS  süm  as 
that?" 

"  Through  your  assistance.     I  have  no  other  means." 

"  Through  my  assistance  !     I  am  unable  to  render  you  any  aid.^* 

**  The  money  is  already  in  your  possession." 

"  I  repeat  it  is  not  mine.  I  must  pay  it  away  iminediatelj'- — to-mor- 
row  at  latest."  ,    ' 

"I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  an  excus€|."         .  , 

"  Come  to-morrow  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

'^  To-night  the  matter  must  be  settled.  I  sh^  not  leave  .this  place 
without  taking  the  money  with  me."  ' 

"  Although  I  am  an  old  man,"  said  Horncastle,  "I  will  not,  passively 
8u£Fer  myself  to  be  robbed." 

**  Beware  how  you  act.  I  am  a  desperate  man,  and  one  dangerous  to 
trifle  with." 

"  I  have  given  you  an  answer — the  money  is  not  my  öwn." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that.     I  want  it,  and  must  have  it." 

"I  will  defend  it  with  my  life." 

"  The  blood  be  on  your  head,"  S£ud  Lindenberg,  springing  foirward 
^d  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  throat. 
.    «  Help,  help !"  he  cried.     "  Thieves,  thieves  !" 

Horncastle  strove  to  release  himself  from  the  powerfiil  grasp  of  hls 
antagonist,  but  in  vain.  He  was  a  child  in  bis  hands  and  could  ofTer  no 
sort  of  resistance.  Lindenberg  hurled  him  &om  him  with  all  bis  force, 
and  the  old  man  feil  heavily  against  the  stones,  striking  the  groynd  with 
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his  head.  Whllst  he  was  in  this  position,  Ltndenberg  sebär^  his  haads 
and  hgs  with  a  rope  which  he  drew  from  hiis  pocket,  aüd  thiis  ptev^hied 
any  chance  of  his  giving  an  alarm.  He  took  from  the  box  ad  mvt<Ai  g(M 
as  he  could  conreniently  carry,  and  made  his  escape.  ^ 

XXV. 

TAB  DSCJABATION. 

FoR  weeks  and  weeks  Merton  had  been  employed  upon  the  piorträit  öf 
Kate  Wallford.  Although  he  usually  took  great  delight  in  hi^-favoimte 
parsuit,  yet  it  need  not  excite  much  surprise  to  hear  that  no  portrMt  he 
hiMl  ever  bef<H*e  taken  in  hand  had  afforded  him  so  nfmch  pleasure'  air  th^ 
one  in  question.  He  daily  watched  its  progress  with  the  most  extrenbi» 
delight,  and  every  tint  he  added  to  it,  ömy  served  'to  render  it  Ü  möre 
striking  likeness  of  the  beautifiil  and  accomplished  ori^naJ.  Doting  the 
first  few  sittiugs  she  had  favoured  him  with,  he  made  little  progress  with 
it.  He  was  too  much  agitated  by  the  Situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
too  deeply  in  love  with  the  beautiful  girl  that  sat  before  him,  io  devoÜ 
that  attention  to  the  subject  that  it  required.  There  are  soxne  who  will  be 
able  to  coneeive  such  a  position  as  that  which  I  have  described ;  there  äre 
some  who  will  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the  feelings  öf  the  enthu- 
^astic  young  artist  as  his  gaze  was  concentrated  npon  the  countenance 
of  the  woman  he  adored.  It  was  a  moment  in  his  existence  worth  re- 
membering — it  was  like  a  fleetiüg  ray  öf  sunshine  across  a  gloomy  and  de- 
solate landscape — a  brilliant  meteor  which  appears  for  a  second  and 
vanishes  for  ever— it  was  an  event  in  an  existence  worth  all  the  common- 
places  that  happen  in  a  Century.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  which 
are  looked  back  to  at  every  point  of  our  subsequent  career  with  regret. 

The  earlier  sittings,  as  I  have  said,  were  not  ättended  with  much  pro- 
gress.  It  was  not  tili  she  had  sat  to  him  at  least  a  dbzen  tüne^  that  he 
can  be  said  to  have  made  any  progress  with  the  portnut.  The  wöilc 
täien  began  to  go  forward  rapidly,  and  the  lovely  countenance  so  nieäriy 
resembled  life,  that  it  almost  began  to  speak  from  the  canvas.  '  '   ^ 

When  it  was  finished  he  carried  it  to  Miss  Wallford,  and  presented  it 
to  her.  I  shall  not  sfty  mth  what  gratitude  it  was  received.  I  shall  not 
say  what  praise  was  bestowed  upoü  the  skill  of  the  enamoured  paihtef. 

It  was  a  few  days  afler  the  completion  of  the  portrait  that  Merton 
determined  a  second  time  to  con^e  to  an  explanation  with  Kate.'  He 
saw  that  his  affections  were  daily  becoming  deeper  and  deep'er  hi^ 
volved,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscions  that  the  longer  an  explanation 
was  delayed  the  greater  the  difficulty  would  be,  in  case  his  suit  shonld 
be  unsuccessful,  of  overcoming  a  passion  which  had  already  taken 
so  deep  a  root.  I  wiU  not  say  that  he  was  altogether  without  nope, 
although  he  was  certainly  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success.  A  loVer, 
however,  is  like  nobody  eise— tö-day  he  is  confident,  to-mon'ow'  in  a 
State  of  abject  despondency — the  next  day  his  heart  is  beset  ynth  a 
thousand  doubts  and  misgivings.  One  däy,  therefore,  id  no  indication 
of  the  actual  state  of  his  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  several  together 
that  you  can  arrive  at  the  real  State  of  the  case.  ■  '  ^ 

Merton  was  instigated  to  this  coutse  by  ariother'  cause.  He  wa*  dis- 
gusted  with  the  office  drudgery  he  had  to  perform,  and  each  da^  addM*t6^ 
the  aversion  he  entertained  for  (Srub.     Whilst  his  mind  was  gradually 
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being  weaned  &om  mercantile  pursnits,  it  was  becoming,  in  a  pFOpor- 
tiooate  degree  more  and  more  attacbed  to  pamting.  In  the  rituation  ia 
wluch  he  waa;  he  could  hope  for  no  advancement.  Hiß  mmd  had  never, 
been  fairly  given  to  it — everything  connected  with  it  was  too  dull  aqd» 
commonplace.  There  was  no  play  for  the  Imagination.  It  was  merely 
plod-plodding  in  the  same  etemal  course  day  after  day.  It  was  like  a 
horse  driving  a  thrashing-machine,  and  going  perpetually  over  the  same 
small  circumference  of  ground.  If,  ther«fore,  fais  addresses  should  prove 
nnacceptable  to  Kate  Wallford,  he  should  be  able  to  leave,  without  much 
regrpt,  aineighbonrhood  where  no  ties  were  suffidently  strong  tö  induce 
him  to  vemain»  He  wonld  seek  bis  fortnnes  elsewheve^  and  heneefot^ 
devote  all  bis  energies  to  the  pursuit  to  whieh  bis  heart  was  akeady  \m: 
fiirmly  wedded.  inic 

These  were  the  thoughts  tbat  passed  through  the  mind  of  Morton  af( 
be'soughtthe  interview  which  was  destined  1x>  ezercise  so  great  an  influ- 
ence  over  bis  subsequent  fate.     When  he  had  reached  the  bouse,  hß- 
hesitated  some  time  be£ore  he  ventured  to  announce  bimself«     He  at 
length  kaocked  at  tbe  door,  which  was  opeoed  by  Fred. 

"  Well,  Morton,  how  are  you?"  be  said.     "Come  in." 
•^Fred  led  the  wa7  into  the  parlonr. 
-^  How  16  Mrs.  Wallford  ?"  inquired  Merton.  .  e 

^'  She  is  tolerably  well,"  replied  Fred.  **  She  bas  gone  out  for  a  shoirtE 
wbile,  but  she  will  return  presently." 

*'  And  i»  Kate  quite  well  ?"  he  inquired.  wv:. 

'' Yes;  she  will  be  here  just  now,  and  as  I  promised  to  eseort  91  jr 
mother  bome,  I  must  consign  her  to  your  care  tili  I  return." 

"  Are  you  going  immediately  ?" 

^^  Yes ;  I  shall  be  back  agam  in  a  short  time.  I  will  teil  KjsAe  yom 
are  here — ^sbe  is  only  upstairs." 

Fred  left  the  room.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Wallford,  which  Merton 
had  painted,  was  suspended  fn>m  the  wall.  He  took  up  the  candk  t<^ 
examine  it.  The  extreme  loveliness  of  the  countenaoce  would  sA  oneer 
bäve  arrested  tbe  attention  of  a  stranger.  The  roarble  forehead^  £h» 
beautifullj^cbiselled  nose  and  mouth,  the  elustering  hair,  tbat  wreathed 
round  a  ntck  of  snowy  whiteness,  at  once  bespoke  a  bein^  capablei  o€ 
inspiring  the  love  of  a  poet  or  a  painter.  ' 

'j  It  was  not  long  before  Kate  presented  herseif.  Her  oomjdexion  was 
somewhat  paler  than  usual,  and  her  countenanee  appeared  to  be  over«» 
shadowed  by  a  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  ezpression  than  tbat  whiob^ 
commonly  characterised  it.  These  little  alterations,  however,  in  her 
personal  appearance  in  no  way  detracted  £rom  her  beauty. 

-  "HotW'do  you  do,  Mr.  Merton?"  she  said*  Walking»  quickly  for  ward  to 
meet  him,  and  extending  her  band.  *'  Fred  told  you,  I  suppose,  he  waai 
obliged  to  go  out  ?" 

'*  H&  did,^'  Said  Merton  ;  ''  and  be  also  added  that  he  should  consign 
you  to  my  care  tili  his  return." 

/^Oh'  he  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  for  my  safety.  It  is 
nptia  very  eustomary  thing,  now^a-days,  for  young  ladies  to  be  carrieA 
away  by  main  force  in  the  absence  of  their  friends  and  relations." 

*^  And  yet  we  do  even  at  this  day  occasionally  hear  of  such  thing?," 
ql;werved  Merton.  ,     s 

^ifY^,  but  the  lady  bas  been  aconsenlingpacity."        ,  v     .   ,.♦ 
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"  Well,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  that." 

"  However,"  added  Kate,  **  I  shall  console  myself  by  the  conviction 
that  none  will  make  tbe  attempt  with  me,  either  with  or  without  mj 
consent." 

*'  There  you  are,  perhaps,  speaking  too  bastily,  Miss  Wallford." 

'*  How  so  ?" 

'*  I  think  that  a  person  of  yoar  great  personal  attractions  and  accom- 
plishments  will  be  hkely  to  have  many  admirers." 

"  This  is  flattery,  Mr.  Merton." 

^^  It  is  not  indeed,  Miss  Wallford*  There  is  one  at  least  who  wotüd 
willingly  make  any  sacrifice — encouuter  any  difficulty — ^if  he  could  oDly 
but  reoeive  an  assurance  from  your  Ups  that  bis  love  was  not  altogether 
indifferent  to  you — that  you  took  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  interest 
in  bis  fate." 

As  Merton  thus  gave  vent  to  bis  feelings,  he  knelt  at  tbe  feet  of  Kate, 
and,  taking  hold  of  her  band,  pressed  it  to  bis  Ups. 

**  Ob !  Miss  Wallford — Kate,"  be  resumed,  "  since  first  I  was  introdnced 
to  you  I  have  longed  for  this  moment  that  I  might  unburden  my  beart 
to  you — that  I  might  teil  you  how  much  I  have  loved  you,  and  tnat  you 
are  the  only  being  upon  earth  who  is  capable  of  rendeiing  me  happy.  My 
fate  bangs  upon  your  word — I  beseech  you  to  think  well  before  you  an- 
nounce  your  decision." 

"  I  did  not  expect  this,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  Kate.  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
rise;  do  not  bend  to  one  so  infinitely  inferior  to  yourself — to  one  so  utterly 
ünwortby  of  your  affections." 

"  Miss  Wallford !"  said  Merton,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Kate,  "  I  say  unworthy  of  your  affections,  for,  alas! 
ou  have  given  your  beart  to  one  who  can  offer  you  nothing  in  retum  but 
er  gratitude.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Merton,  but  strive,  ob  !  strive  to  forget 
me.  I  will  love  and  esteem  you  as  I  have  always  done,  as  a  fnend  and  a 
brotber,  but  I  can  do  notbing  more.  I  feel  honoured  by  your  avowal — 
honoured  that  a  poor  and  friendless  girl  like  myself  sbould  be  thougbt 
wortby  of  the  affections  of  so  gifted  and  accomplished  a  person." 

"  OhI  Miss  WaJlförd,"  resumed  Merton,  "is  there  no  cbance  of  your 
ever  unsaying  those  words  ?  Will  time  not  render  me  less  repulsive  to 
you  than  1  am  at  present?" 

*'  Repulsive  you  have  never  been,  Mr.  Merton,  and  I  heg  you  will  at 
once  disabuse  your  mind  of  that  enoneous  impression.  I  sboula  be  wrong, 
bowever,  if  I  were  deceiving  you,  and  holding  out  prospects  whicb  may 
never  be  realised.  Respect  and  esteem  you  I  shall  always  do,  but  we 
have  no  control  over  our  affections." 

"  Then  farewell  for  ever,"  said  Merton,  taking  hold  of  Miss  Wallford's 
band. 

*'  Heaven  forbid  that  it  sbould  be  for  ever,"  said  Kate.  "  WTiy  will 
you  not  Visit  us  as  usual  ?  I  am  sure  mamma,  and  Fred,  and  I  will  be 
as  glad  to  see  you  as  we  have  always  been." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  Miss  Wallford.  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for 
your  kindness,  but  absence  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  erase  tbe  impres- 
sion you  have  made  upon  my  beart.  I  shall  leave  this  place  almost 
immediately.  Farewell,"  he  added.  "  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Wallford 
and  Fred,  wbom  T,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again ;"  and  taking  ELate's 
.Jhand  once  more,  be  pressed  it  to  bis  lips  and  departed. 
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XLII. 

When,  under  the  severe  rule  which  Jaques  Molay  introduced  into 
the  Temple,  D'Aulnoy  had  been  compelled  toforego  his  Visits  to  Margot, 
Kis  seeming  forgetfulness,  notwithstanding  her  struggles  to  banish  the 
thought  of  bis  inconstaDcy,  weighed  upon  her  mind.  Long  did  she 
combat  the  idea.  Almerie,  so  unlike  his  thoughtless  or  hard-hearted 
companions,  who  had  shown  himself  so  susceptible  of  home  afiectiqps, 
could  not  crush  with  a  careless  foot  the  flower  he  had  cuUed.  But  as 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week  went  by  without  his  making  his 
appearance,  the  notion  of  her  abandonment  was  no  longer  to  be  subdued. 

In  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief,  when  she  fairly  grasped  this  hypothesis, 
Margot  gave  way  to  despair  with  all  her  former  impetuosity  j  but  expe- 
rience  and  misfortune  had  taught  her  their  lessons,  and  soon  a  subdued 
sorrow  succeeded  to  the  violent  outbreak  of  her  first  emotion. 

It  was  during  this  calm  that  Perneil e,  by  Nicholas's  desire,  sought 
her  out;  but  Margot,  having  from  behind  her  windpw  seep  her 
approach  and  stop  at  the  house-door^  and  being  in  no  hunaour  to  enter- 
tain  her  former  rival,  charged  her  landlady  to  say  that  she  had  \eh  her 
lodging  in  Company  with  her  cousin,  the  king's  forester,  and  to  plead 
ignorance  as  to  her  present  retreat.  A  few  days  later,  she  descried 
Roger  himself  prying  about  her  abode,  evidently  with  a  yie,w  to  surprise 
her.  Being  convinced  by  this  circnmstance  that  her  ruse  ha4  \^en  sus- 
pected,  Margot  remained  entirely  secluded  within  her  chambe|r^  ^evolving 
in  her  mind  the  means  of  defeating  her  relations'  vigilan^e.,    /,    ,  ,, ,    . 

Her  grief  was  too  absorbing  to  permit  her  to  reflect  upon  a  matter 
which  would  have  afforded  room  for  thought ;  namely,  by  what  agency 
her  retreat,  which  was  known  to  few  but  herseif  an^  Almerie^  ana:had 
been  carefuUy  hidden  from  the  Flamels^  had  been  discovered  by  the 
lätter;  for  she  knew  Raoul  too  well  tosuppose  that  the  idea  of  «)yirig  her 
movements  had  originated  with  hinj.  She  only  thought  of  the  fact 
itself,  and  only  reflected  on  the  way  to  escape  its  consequ^nces.  There 
was  but  one  place  sacred  to  the  inquisitorial,  worldly  eyerrthe  conveat  o^ 
Maubuisson  was  still  open  to  her  ;  its  walls  would  shelter  alike  her. 
shame  aud  her  sorrow,  and  thither  she  determined  to  rep^ir, 

But  Roger,  whether  weary  pf  his  self-iraposed,task^  or  satisfied  that 
his  cousin  no  longer  resided  in  the  house  under  his  survetllance,  after  a 
few  days  appeared  before  it  no  more,  Hi?  absence  aflPprded  Margot 
r^lief ;  still,  the  idea  of  taking  refuffe  at  Maubuisson,  once  conceived, 
was  üurtured  in  her  mind.  Indeed,  tne  convent  seemed  the  only  resource 
left  her, 
.  pne  morning  as,  preparatory  to  putting  her  plan  into  execution,  she 
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was  peering  from  the  window  to  ascertain  if  no  one  lorked  in  tbe  stre«^ 
who  might  impede  or  report  her  movements,  her  landlady  hurst  into  the 
apartment,  and  abruptly  announced  the  startling  intelligence — whioh  was, 
she  Said,  bruited  all  over  Paris— that  the  king  had  invested  the  Temple 
with  troops,  and  arrested  all  the  knights  ;  with  the  somewhat  exciting 
amplification  of  his  having  thrown  all  the  demons  and  magicians,  which 
were  kept  in  the  Temple  for  the  private  aidusement  of  the  cotntnunity, 
into  chains,  and  led  them  away  captive  with  the  brotherhood. 

At  this  news  a  sudden  revulsion  took  place  in  Margot's  bosom.  A 
soniething  more  powerful  than  reasbn  told  her  that  Almeric  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  wherewith,  in  her  heart,  she  had  charged  him — that  interests 
more  vital  than  his  own  had  absorbed  his  every  faculty,  and  had  alone 
kept  him  from  her  side  at  a  time  when  every  moment  must  be  devoted  to 
his  Order.  The  Templars  arrested ! — all  of  them ! — what !  withoiit 
striking  a  blow  1  and  Almeric  was  so  brave !  How  powerful  must  be  the 
king,  she  thought,  and  under  what  powerful  motives  must  he  have  acted! 
But  then  his  justice,  she  knew,  was  terrible  I  He  would  not  have  pro«- 
ceeded  to  so  bold  a  step  if  it  was  not  his  intention  to  go  further ;  and 
Margot,  scarcely  daring  to  glance  at  the  future  shadowed  forih  by  the 
terrible  present,  feit  that  Almeric  was  lost  if  no  protecting  power  inter- 
posed  to  save. 

All  thought  of  Maubuisson  was  now  discai^ed  ;  and  her  ingenuity  wai 
at  work  to  bring  to  light  every  possible  fneans  of  saving  her  lover.  Her 
first  care  was  to  discover  his  place  of  confinement.  Muffling  herseif,  one 
afternoon,  in  what  disguise  she  could  find,  she  niingied  with  the  crowds 
that  swarmed  the  streets  during  the  royal  fetes^  listening  to  all  that  was 
Said  around  her,  and  carefully  eiamining  each  face  that  passed  by,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  some  one  who  might  be  a6le  to  furnish  her  with  the 
desired  information.  But  her  eye  encountered  none  but  stränge  coutote- 
nances,  and  her  ear  drank  in  nothing  but  the  king's  praises — for  at  that 
moment  he  was  ministering  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Parisians— -observations 
on  the  liberality  of  his  guests,  the  splendour  of  his  entertainment,  and 
the  many  good  things  that  were  g^edily  devoured  by  the  people  from 
his  table  after  the  royal  repasts. 

Preoccupied  with  one  thought,  there  was  something  sickening  to 
Margot  in  this  levity.  She  could  not  conceive  how  ihen,  when  so  great 
a  misfortune  seemed'to  thifeaten,  could  walk,  änd  talk,  and  act,  andii» 
susceptible  of  amusement  with  ordtnary  indifference ;  and  tuming  from 
the  crowded  thoroüghfares,  shid  sought  in  one  of  the  dark,  unfreqnented  ^ 
idleys,  some  aceordance  with  her  oWii  hünlour. 

At  the  further  extrenrity  of  lihis  ^li^  a  torch—for  ihe  day  wais  oii  itm 
wane — over  a  doorway  indicated  aü  hosteliy.  It  flared  glpomily  in  tfav'^ 
narrow  lane,  throwing  a  i^  light  on  the  dobr-steps  and  the  opponte 
house,  and  leaving  the  space  beyond  in  comparative  obscurity.  As 
Margot  was  passing  beneath  it,  she  suddenly  encountered  a  man  muffled 
in  a  dark  rider's  cloak,  creeping  cautiöusly  along,  as  if  he  dreaded  nothing 
80  much  as  recognition.  But,  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which  he  strovo 
to  conceal  his  features,  Margot  knew  him  at  a  glance,  and  feariesaly 
accosted  him. 

Constemation,  not  unmixed  with  terror,  for  a  moment  rooted  him  to 
the  Spot ;  but  immediately  recoyering  himself,  he  made  a  motion  aa  if  to 
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päss  00  bis  way,  hoping  that  the  young  girl  was  raistaken  in  his  identity. 
jBut  not  one  et  those  wbo  had  visited  Nicholas's  abode  on  that,  to  her, 
eventfiil  däy  of  tbe  Carnival,  could,  under  any  circurastances,  be  forgotten 
by  Margot.  Finding  evasion  useless,  and  feeling  that  be  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  bis  present  interlocutor,  Jacjues  de  Troyes — for  that  individual 
seem^d  to  tbink  the  purlieus  of  l^aris  a  safer  asylutn,  in  the  actual  aspect 
of  affairs,  tban  the  open  country — imparted  to  Margot  what  information 
he  bad  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  different  prisons  assigned  to 
the  Templars,  wbich  fortünately  included  that  of  Almeric. 

But  though  Margot  now  knew  in  wbat  tower  her  lover  was  confined, 
sbe  was,  in  fact,  no  more  advanced  than  when  she  remained  in  ignorance 
of  its  locality.  Sbe  could  sit  day  after  day  despairingly  gazing  on  tbe 
sbinbre  wälls,  but  that  was  all ;  an  impassable  barrler  was  between  her 
and  bim  sbe  would  bave  given  worlds  to  see,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  let 
him  know  that  at  least  one  sympatbising  heart  beat  so  near  and  yet  so 
far  &oni  bim.  Her  earnest  en treaty  to  be  allowed  admission  to  his  cell 
was  peremptorily  denied  ;  and  sbe  soon  bad  occasion  to  perceive,  by  tbe 
fimtless  efForts  of  Philip  d'Aulnoy  to  gain  access  to  his  brotber,  how  vaia 
were  all  endeavours  on  her  part— -how  vain  her  prayers  änd  supplications. 

Bat  tbe  obdurate  gaoler  could  not  prevent  her  lingering  near  the 
IMrison.  So  she  sat  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  in  tearless  agony 
Dcifore  that  frowning  gate,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  every  passer- by.  Per- 
häps  her  bistory  was  guessed  by  some  wbo  may  bave  remarked  her  woe- 
begone  aspect ;  if  so,  they  feit  how  unavailing  were  any  attempt  at  con- 
soIatioD,  for  none  stopped  to  endeavour  to  assuage  ber  grief. 

Weeks  grew  to  montbs — winter  came ;  still  Margot,  notwithstanding 
tbe  rigour  of  tbe  season,  daily  sought  that  prison-gate,  ever  hoping  that 
^me  unlooked-for  chance  might  favour  ber  ardent  desire  of  seeing  ber 
unbappy  lover.  Yet  a  sbort  tirae  and  tbe  warders,  for  wbom  sbe  bad 
beeome  an  objecto  not  of  interest,  but  of  babit,  saw  ber  no  more.  * 

Broken  by  the  agitation  sbe  had  uhdergone,  and  exposed  altemately 
to  tbe  damp  and  cold,  Margot  feit  indisposed  one  evening  on  her  return 
hpnie«  By  tbe  morning  sbe  was  in  a  bigb  fever,  wbich  proved  to  be  of 
ibe  most'  malignant  kind ;  and  for  a  time  sbe  lay  balanced  between  lifo 
and  deäth. 

Hei;  youtb  and  strengtb  triumpbed  over  tbe  malady,  but  ber  conva- 
lesoehce  was  slow.  When  sbe  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  think  of 
what  bad  occupied  ber  so  earnestly  previous  to  ber  illness,  winter  was 

giying  way  to  tbe  first  approacb  of  spring,  and  tbe  balmy  air  inspired 
er  witb  renewed  courage.  So  buoyantly  does  tbe  blood  flow  in  tbe 
yms  of  the  young  at  tbis  season  of  tbe  year,  tbat  bope  even  visited  ber 
boÜDm,  Sbe  would  at  last  see  Almeric.  It  was  impossible,  sbe 
iboiigliti  tbat  men  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  resist  any  longer  an  affection 
so  perseyenng. 

One  morning  as  almost  joyous  witb  tbis  prospect  sbe  was  preparing 
to.setout  on  ber  way  to  tbe  prison,  crowds,  burrying  by  ber  bouse-door 
w^ih  tbe  eagerness  of  men  beut  on  some  momentous  object,  for  a  moment 
cbecked  Her  advance.  Such  a  sigbt  was,  in  those  days,  of  too  ordi- 
nary  occurrence  to  create  alarm  ;  her  only  care  was  to  enter  the  throng 
in  such  a  manner  as  tbat  sbe  migbt  be  borne  along  witb  it  witbout  in- 
euiiing  any  risk.     That  the  motire  of  their  assembling  was  of  more  tban 
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common  interest,  however,  could  be  gathered  from  suodiy  exclamationfl 
ihat  broke  from  them  conftisedly,  and  the  words  '*  Templars !"  **  (xrand 
Master!"  "Sorcerj,*  repeated  in  every  tone  from  extreme  abhorrence 
to  the  most  perfect  indifierence,  made  Margot  tremble ;  but  she  in  yain 
listened  to  tbe  Babel  of  somid  for  any  Solution  of  the  mjstery. 

Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  direction  she  wished  to  take,  the  crowd 
streamed  over  the  Pont  au  Change  to  the  island  ;  and  soon  Margot  was 
bome  onward  to  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  small  lanes  abutting  on 
Notre-Dame,  whence  she  commanded  a  clear  view  of  the  scafifold  and  the 
scene  that  ensued. 

The  scream  that  broke  from  her  when,  after  so  long  a  Separation,  she 
beheld  Almeric  stand  forth  and  address  the  crowd,  and  h^ird  frt>m  bis 
own  ups  how  much  he  had  suffered,  was  drowned  by  the  vociferations  of 
the  multitude.  Her  heart  beat  with  violence  at  the  onward  rusb  tliat 
fbllowed — she  heeded  not  her  own  danger  in  the  impetuous  movement-^ 
■  Almeric  might  yet  be  saved  ! 

But,  alas !  that  hope  soon  died  within  her.  Two  men  on  the  scafföld 
are  addressing  the  masses  as  they  advance, — what  is  it  they  say  ?  Do 
the  people  pause  ?  Can  it  be  that  so  many  men,  with  the  will  and  the 
strength  to  do,  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  victims,  who,  bnt  a 
moment  before,  had  rushed  to  their  rescue,  now  stand  by  dispntii^ 
among  themselves,  and  because  two  traltors,  to  save  their  miserable 
lives,  had  blasphemed  against  their  Order,  suffer  the  noble  and  the  pure 
to  be  sacrifieed  on  the  altar  of  avarice,  injustice,  and  cruelty  ?  It  is 
even  so.  The  Templars  disappear  from  the  scafföld  with  their  oppre9- 
sors,  and  Margot,  when  the  retuming  crowd  permitted  her  to  do  so, 
Bought  her  home  well-nigh  broken-hearted. 

She  dld  not  witness  the  tragic  episode  with  which  that  eventfril  day 
closed  ;  but  the  rumour  thereof,  with  which  all  Paris  rang,  penetratä 
to  her  lonely  abode  and  roused  her  from  her  moody  sorrow.  So  fearl^U 
and  prompt  an  issue  to  the  morning's  work  would  not  fail  to  be  siic- 
ceeded  by  more  executions.  The  grand  master  and  the  Prior  of  N'oN 
niandy  but  led  the  way  to  death  as  they  had  often  done  to  victörvr»- 
others  would  follow — perhaps  Almeric  himself  would  be  the  next  yicnüi! 
In  the  agony  of  the  moment  Margot  tore  her  hair  and  wmng  her  baü3a 
in  the  very  impotency  of  despair,  Burning  with  the  desire  to  öfif^ 
to  do  something,  no  matter  what,  to  save  her  lover — she  feit  Iterself 
powerless  as  an  exhausted  swimmer  carried  seaward  by  an  adversb  tlde7 

Whilst  thus  a  prey  to  the  keenest  pangs  the  human  heart  can  köoW, 
through  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  suddenly  a  light  broke  'ÖM 
checked  her  vehement  grief.  Almeric's  brothers  were  attached  to  ifie 
court — they  would  intercede  in  his  behalf.  But,  no  ! — men  know  not 
how  to  plead  such  a  cause — she  would  seek  out  Philip  d'Aulnoy — \ib  hÄd 
spoken  kindly  to  her  before  that  prison-gate — she  would  seek  hini  iicÄr, 
and  on  her  knees  entreat  him  to  obtain  her  access  to  the  princesi^i^^  of 
France.  She  had  once,  humble  as  she  was,  assisted  those  hau^hty 
dames — they  would  not  withhold  their  help  from  her  in  her  need.  Ätfl 
had  she  not  more  at  stake  than  Almeric's  brothers  ?  She  fe$i*^d  iiSt 
openly  to  plead  his  cause — was  it  not  her  own  ?  She  knew  tha;"6,  fiWe 
from  the  bonds  that  bound  alike  his  conscience  and  his  persoll,  he  woidfl, 
in  the  first  hour  of  liberty,  restore  her  to  honour  and  to  hapt)iiiess.    'BRs 
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r^^ts  at  not  being^  able  to  make  her  his  in  the  face  of  God  and  man  had 
oft^  when  Üxe  tbought  of  what  might  have  been  but  for  the  adverse 
hand  of  f&ie,  wrung  her  heart,  and  were  yet  fresh  in  her  memory.  It 
was,  therefore,  wifji  no  feeling  of  shame  that  she  determined  to  prefer 
her  suit»  eyen  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  if  necessary,  being  nerved  for 
^y  tiiaL 

XLIII. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  she  so  hastily  formed,  and  on  which  she  was 

determined  to  act,  Margot  might  now  be  seeu,  day  after  day,  loitering 

about  the  privileged  precincts  of  the  palace.     Privileged  they  were  in 

every  jsensö  ;  for  this  enclosure  was  a  sanctuary  where  vice  and  crime  of 

every  ahade,  by  a  stränge  anomaly  of  the  times,   gathered  under  the 

tbstering  wing  of  royalty.     Was  it  a  type  of  the  divine  character  then 

assümed  by  tiie  crown  that  no  human  misery  was  so  deep  but  it  might 

,  approach  its  greatness,  and  be,  as  it  were,  redeemed  and  comforted  by  its 

'^^lanations  ?     Within  these  sacred  limits  no  bailiflT,  no  officer  of  the  law 

might  penetrate.     At  this  threshold  the  feuds  that  sometimes  vented 

'tteir  fury  in  the  streets,  must  pause.     Here,  too,  the  Phrinees  and  Liäs 

^pf  ihe  capital  might  laugh  the  guet  to  scorn;  and  shoals  of  mendicantis 

.' e^hibited  their  real  or  supposed  afflictions,  pestering  every  one  who  ro4e 

in  or  out  of  the  court.     The  king  hiraself  was  no  more  shocked  at  Coming 

thus  in  daily  contact  with  the  lowest  and  most  contemned  of  his  subjects 

than  he  was  at  the  royal  pigeons  entering  his  apartments  at  will  through 

]bis  unglazed  casements.,     The  latter  case,  indeed,  he  might  remedy  with 

wirework,  but  he  probably  thought  the  former  no  evil  since  he  sought  no 

means  to  repress  it. 

'  Among  this  disorderly  band  Margot  spent  hours,  awaiting  wi);h 
anxiety  the  moment  when  chance  should  throw  either  of  Almeri^'s 
brothers  in  her  way.  She  but  rarely  caught  sight  of  them,  however  ; 
when  they  were  so  pre-occupied,  that  any  attempt  to  attract  their  notice 
proved  abortive.  True,  her  first  advances  were  so  timidly  made  that 
,.they  might  well  be  passed  by  unobserved  ;  but  when,  in  her  eagerness  to 
press  her  suit,  she  overcame  her  bashfulness,  it  was  only  to  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme. 

Espying  one  morning  the  two  brothers  crossing  the  court  with  a  rapid 

Step,  she  made  towards  them  with  a  precipitation  that  ezcited  the  jibes 

.pf  the  loose  people  who  crowded  the  place.     Whether  from  this  circum- 

;^8tanqe,  or  some  other  cause,  the  two  young  men  avoided  her  in  so  marked 

^  inanner  as  to  show  their  reluctance  to  grant  her  the  desired  interview. 

.  llargot.drew  back  deeply  mortified ;  but  she  fancied  that  she  could  per- 

,ceive  in  their  countenances,  expressive  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  that 

Almeric's  fate  weighed  upon  their  miads  :  and  if  only  she  could  explsun 

,t^e  motive  of  her  importunity,  she  feit  certaln  of  a  patient  hearing. 

.    Trusting  that  they  would  be  less  reserved  under  cover  of  dusk,  she  re- 

'  Wned  of  an  evening  and  lingered  every  day  later  in  the  hope  of  better 

'fluccess  than  on  the  eve.     But  Philip  and  Gaultier  d'Aulnoy  were  not  in 

the  habit  of  leaving  the  palace  late  ;  and  she  was  exposed,  night  after 

i^a^ty  to  the  insults  of  the  passers-by,  and  of  the  vagabonds  that  sur- 

'  zpunded  her,  yet  her  patience  flagged  not.     Tears  of  shame  and  offended 

pride  scalded  ner  cheeks,  but  she  still  persisted  in  her  plan. 
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At  last,  losing  all  hope  of  again  seeing  the  young  men  in  the  op«B 
court,  terri6ed  aod  sick  at  heart,  she  took  her  post  at  the  foot  of  that 
tower  to  the  interior  of  which  she  had  once  been  so  mysteriously  intro- 
duced.  But  here  her  watch  seemed  equally  vain.  Scarce  was  footfall 
ever  heard  in  that  vicinity,  unless  sonie  beggar,  tinodd  and  dishearteo^ 
like  herseif,  crept  by  that  way. 

One  dark  night,  however,  as  she  was  revolving  in  her  mind  some 
means  to  attraet  the  attention  of  the  princesses  themselves,  a  tall  fig^re^ 
wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  whose  spurs,  jingling  as  he  trod,  betrayed  bis 
knightly  degree,  passed  the  spot  where  she  stood.  He  seemed  awa^e  cjf 
her  presence,  and  willing  to  pierce  through  the  darkness  in  order  to 
recognise  her.  Whether  or  no  he  was  satisfied  as  to  her  identity  she 
could  not  discover ;  but  he  betrayed  obvious  vexation  at  finding  her 
there.  Striding  impatiently  backwards  and  forwards,  he  seemed  ling^r- 
ing  in  the  expectation  she  would  give  way.  Tired  at  length  of  pacing 
up  and  down,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and  in  an  authoritative  voioe 
exciaimed : 

"What  art  doing  there?  Begone! — yet  stay,  for  whom  dost  thou 
tarry  ?" 

"  I  wish  earnestly  to  see  a  squire  or  a  page  of  the  princesses,  Messires 
d'Aulnoy  by  name,"  said  Margot  with  trepidation,  feeling  that  if  she 
neglected  this  moment  no  such  opportunity  might  again  occur.  ^'  I  would 
hurably  crave  a  favour  at  their  hands." 

'^  I  thought  so,"  said  the  knight;  and  he  added  in  a  confidential 
whisper  :  **  You  would  be  introduced  into  the  tower  through  this  door  ?** 

*^  I  know  not,"  replied  Margot,  confused  at  her  int^locutor's  roanneTi 

*^  Were  you  never  here  before,  maiden  ?  You  speak  to  ooe  wha  knowj 
the  premises  well,  and  can  open  most  of  the  doors."  .:  -: 

'^  1  certainly  was  here  once  before,''  said  Margot,  with  hesi^tioa«   ' ' 

"  In  this  tower  ?'*  ? 

"  Even  so,  messire."    , 

"  At  whose  summons,  I  pray  you  ? — to  see  whom  ?" 

"  If  you  are  of  the  palace,  Sir  Knight,  you  might  know  well  enough." 

"The  princesses?"  he  whispered. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it." 

"  And  again  you  expect  the  brothers  D'Aulnoy  to  introduce  yoü.?*^ 
said  the  knight,  musingly. 

"  I  thought  they  alone  were  acquainted  with  this  secret  entffuoßß^ 
said  Margot,  ^'because  they  seemed  so  mysterious  about  it;  but  if  yom^ 
noble  sir,  have  power  to  conduct  me  to  the  princesses,  fbr  the  Vitgin's 
sake  grant  me  that  boon.  Do  not  hesitate — the  life  of  a  D'Aülnoj  is 
at  stake ;  it  surely  cannot  be  indifferent  to  those  whose  protection  I 
would  implore." 

"  You  do  the  princesses  but  justice,"  said  her  interlocutor ;  "but  if  I 
cannot  introduce  you  to  all  three,  which  of  them  do  you  tli^ink^most 
likely  to  further  your  views — to  take  au  interest  in  the  fate  of  .this 
young  man  ?"  .  -       ^ 

"  The  Queen  of  Navarre,"  was  the  unhesitating  answer. 

The  knight  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  muttering  something-be|w«iii9 
bis  teeth  which  was  inaudible  to  Margot ;  then  said  aloud :  j 

'*  This  day  fortnight,  at  the  same  hour,  I  shall  be  again  here — attend 
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likewise,  and  you  shall  see  and  speak  to  the  prlncesses.  Remeraber,  this 
day  fortnigiit ;"  and  the  knight  passed  on  his  way . 
'  There  was  something  in  the  intonation  of  his  last  words  that  inspired 
fear  rather  than  hope.  Margot's  heart  sank  within  her,  she  scarce  knew 
t^hy,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  to  create  alarm. 
Was  it  that  she  had  another  fortnight  to  wait  before  she  could  obtain 
her  object?  After  some  reflection  she  thought  so.  In  her  former  state 
of  uneertainty  each  hour  might  end  her  torment;  but  now  a  fortnight, 
every  day  of  whieh  would  be  an  age  of  anxiety,  must  pass  avvay  before 
«he  coqld  attain  her  aim,  and  ere  its  expiration  Almeric's  fate  might  be 
<ledded. 

XLIV. 

The  longed-for  day  carae  at  last ;  and  an  hour  before  the  time  ap- 
pomted  by  the  stranger,  Margot  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  anxiously 
Hstening  to  every  sound  that  might  indicate  his  approach.  Although 
he  was  perfectly  unknown  to  her,  there  was  something  in  his  rnanner 
whieh  spoke  of  power  and  authority ;  and  she  doubted  not  for  an  instant 
his  ability  to  introduce  her  to  the  princesses.  She  had  ofteii  wondered, 
dtrring  the  last  fortnight,  why  he  had  postponed  a  favour  on  which  so 
much  depended,  when,  being  on  the  spot,  he  could  so  conveniently  to 
himself  have  granted  it  at  the  moment  when  it  was  desired ;  and  she 
now  trembled  lest  the  high-bom  noble  should  have  forgotten  altogether 
an  appointment  niade  with  a  humble  burgher  maiden. 

Her  fear  was,  however,  groundle&s.  Precisely  at  the  hour  he  had 
himself  named  the  knight  made  his  appearance,  and  without  exchanging 
tt'gyeeting  with  the  yoang  girl,  strode  at  once  to  the  door,  which  opened 
at  his  touch. 

"  Adeend  boldly,"  he  ssud — **  I  can  do  no  more ;  and,"  added  he, 
with  a  Strange  laugh,  '*  receive  my  thanks  for  having  inform ed  me  of 
that  which  it  most  imported  me  to  know.  Trust  me,  I  have  turned  that 
information  to  account !"  So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  de- 
parted,  leaving  Margot  confused  at  his  words,  and  uncertain  how  to  act. 

The  princesses,  unusually  grave  and  pensive,  were  sitting  in  the 
Chamber  above.  Jeanne  of  Burgundy's  pale  face  was  beut  over  an 
emforoidery-frame,  but  her  fingers  played  idly  with  the  silks  without 
bringing  them  into  shape.  Marguerite's  eyes  were  beut  upon  her 
tbönght^lly,  whilst  Blanche's  lids  had  so  long  drooped  it  might  have 
been  thought  she  was  asleep. 

**  You  seem  to  have  caught  the  infection  of  the  king's  humour,  fair 
«ster,"  Said  Marguerite,  at  length  addressing  Jeanne ;  "  you  arei  well- 
nigh  as  thoughtful  as  himself." 

Jeanne  did  not  immediately  reply,  when  a  sigh  escaped  her,  and  she 
Said :  **  Yes — the  king — I  mistrust  him  strangely." 

**  S6  do  I,"  Said  Blanche.     "  I  have  feit  unusual  awe  in  his  presence 

«Ver  since ;'*    and  she  pointed   with  her  finger  towards  the  islet 

which  the  window  commanded. 

"  The  king  has  not  been  himself  since  that  event,"  said  Marguerite, 
'thdtl^tfully ;  "  nor  do  I  suppose  he  ever  will  be." 

'<  His  temper  is  more  uncertain  than  ever/'  said  Jeanne,  shaking  her 
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liead  dubiously.  ''  I  like  not  the  looks  he  casts  at  us.  I  fear  me  they 
bode  US  no  good ;  for  myself  I  dread  nothing  ;  my  hereditary  lands  and 
people  will  prove  my  shield." 

"  And  yet,  Jeanne,"  said  Margnerite,  riveting  her  expressive  eyes  on 
her  cousin*s  face — ^*  and  yet  if  there  be  guilt  among  as  it  lies  at  yonr 
door.  I  may  have  been  coquettish,  Blanche  silly ;  but  you,  Jeanne— 
you  have  set  us  an  example  of  recklessness/' 

''  Ay,  but  I  have  been  prudent/'  replied  Jeanne,  with  a  cold  smik ; 
"  of  my  favourite  there  remains  no  vestige." 

'<  The  king  has  granted  free  pardon  to  Montfaucon  for  bis  voluutary 
revelations,"  said  Marguerite. 

"  True ;  but  for  form  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  bis  own  safety,  which 
is  menaced  by  the  few  Teraplars  who  escaped,  and  also,  perhaps,  that  his 
revelations  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  those  who  are  caught^  he 
bas  been  incarcerated  with  the  rest  of  them.  Flirtation  with  a  Templar, 
Marguerite,  was  safer  than  with  a  humble  squire." 

"  To  end  with  his  being  burnt  alive !"  said  the  princess,  shuddering. 

'*  Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  shrug,  '^  that  the  squire 
aiid  page  incur  no  risk  ?** 

**Ul  thought  he  was  in  any  danger,"  said  Marguerite,  *^  I  would  dii- 
miss  my  squire  forthwith." 

"  And  I  my  page,"  said  Blanche. 

*'  You  brought  no  dowers,"  said  Jeanne,  coldly ;  **  your  sons  have  not 
Bad  the  luck  to  live.     I  think  you  would  act  wisely  in  so  doing.^ 

*^  We  must  think  seriously  of  making  peace  with  our  husbands,"  taid 
Blanche. 

Jeanne  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  stränge,"  she  observed,  mnaingly, 
'*  but  the  king's  sons,  though  most  unlike  each  other,  have  all  some- 
thing  of  their  father ;  and  that  very  something  is  against  your  hqpe. 
Blanche." 

^'  True,"  said  Marguerite.  "  Your  husband  has  the  kihg's  wisdom, 
Blanche's  his  beauty,  and  mine,"  she  added,  with  an  upward  glance, 
'^  mine  has  his  inflexible  heart  and  his  cruel  temper." 

'*  Then,  my  dear  sisters,"  said  Jeanne,  ^'  it  is  a  thing  decided—- the 
squire  and  the  page  will  be  dismissed  no  later  than  to-day,  and  we  will 
grow  grave  and  solemn,  as  all  around  us  have  become  sinoe  the  eleventh 
oT  March.'* 

"  You  are  right,  Jeanne,"  said  Marguerite  ;  **  the  times  are  giowiiiff 
serious.  Philip  must  depart — perhaps  things  are  better  so.  Ab !  lala 
my  band  been  free  I  might  have  been  mad  enough  to  bestow  the  davgfater 
of  Agnes  of  France  upon  a  simple  gentleman  of  Normandy  V* 

"  Would  you  ?"  said  Jeanne,  with  a  sneer. 

*'  You  would  not,  I  know,"  said  Marguerite ;  "  you  can  deoeive,  bat 
you  cannot  love.  Blanche,  poor  child,  knows  neither  hate  nor  love,  Bor 
sin,  nor  temptation — she  is  but  a  silly  moth  that  has  burnt  its  wings  at  the 
flame  of  bad  example." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?'*  said  Blanche  ;  **  give  me  some  advice,  Jeanne ; 
for  if  our  cousin  has  the  better  heart,  you  have  the  better  head.'' 

**  If  your  fair  Charles  teases  you  too  much,  ma  pettie,  plead  too  dose 
affinity,  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  retire  into  a  conventr-a 
merry  one  though — Maubuisson,  for  instance.     It  were  no  hard  peattMe, 
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fon.  a  priiicess  of  France  will  enjoy  mora  Ireedpni  inside  ;its  walls  thaa 
wi^lüa  theae  gray  towers,  I  promise  you.  Theo,  you  know/*  added 
Jeanne,  passing  her  fingers  over  her  sister's  head,  '^  in  less  than  a  year, 
if  the  Martyr,  as  Jaques  Molay  is  called;,  was  gifted  with  prophecy,  we 
«ha)l  have  little  to  dread  from  the  king." 

.A.flligbt  noise  behind  the  tapestry  at  this  monient  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. It  was  gently  moved  aside»  and  a  female  figure,  closely  wrapped 
i»  a  dark  woollen  garment,  with  the  hood  drawn  over  her  fJEice,  entered 
the  Chamber.  As  she  timidly  advanced  she  ihrew  back  the  hpod,  and 
«gqposed  to  view  features  that  were  not  unknown  to  the  princessas.  She 
waited  for  a  sign  of  encouragement ;  but  Jeanne  of  Burgundy  gazed  at 
her  in  displeased  surprise,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  with  anxiety,  and  the 
F^incess  Blanche  with  the  pouting  lip  of  one  who  is  intruded  upon  ^t  an 
unwelcome  nioment.  Margot  perceived  the  unfavourable  Impression  her 
uncalled-for  presence  had  created ;  but,  overcoming  the  feeling  of  awe 
which  their  frown  inspired,  she  drew  nearer,  and  sinking  on  one  knee, 
entreated  forgiveness  for  having  thus  forced  herseif  upon  them. 
/j  "I  have,"  she  added,  looking  up  into  the  Princess  Marguerite's  face, 
that  expressed  less  displeasure  than  the  others,  '^  watched  days  and  joights 
ick  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  Messires  d'Aulnoy,  but  1  could  never 
attract  their  attention." 

*'  And  what  would  you  attract  their  attention  for,  mignonne  ?"  said 
Marguerite,  somewhat  sternly. 

*^ To  obtain  the  audience  of  you,  gracious  lady,  which  chance  haf^fit 
JJBttt,  brought  about — my  prayers  have  not  been  in  vain- — I  thought  you 
would  perhaps  remember  me,  and  that  your  heart  would  melt  at  my  qi^- 
treaties.''  i 

.  ^^  Truly,"  Said  the  Princess  Jeanne,  her  countenance  losing  so^e  -of 
its  atemness,  ''  those  are  the  bright  eyes  and  raven  tresses.  that  foi^nd 
favour  with  a  certain  Templar — do  you  remember,  fair  sister  ?"  she  9^4> 
iurning  to  Blanche,  whose  heightened  colour  betrayed  her  consciousness 
o£  her  «8ter*s  allusion.  "  However,  your  cheeks  are  palar  and  your  ey^s 
more  dim  than  when  we  last  saw  you,"  added  Jeanne,  casting  ^  fK>l^) 
florutinising  look  at  the  suppliant  at  her  feet.  l 

**And  is  it  of  this  same  Templar  you  would  speak?"  deman4^d 
'Marguerite,  encouragingly. 

'^*'  Is  he  still  alive  ?**  added  Jeanne,  carefully  stitching  the  leaf  of  a  rose 
-^t-r"load8  of  them  have  perished  on  the  rack— art  sure  he  was  not  among 
*hem?" 

**  He  lives,  gracious  lady — he  lives  !"  exclaimed  Margot,  with  eoergy, 
clasping  her  hands.     "Oh!  if  ever; "  . 

"  Let  there  be  no  mention  of  l'emplars  here!"  interrupted  Blanche, 
.with  trepidation.  *'  For  the  Virgin's  sake  begone,  roaidan<-thy,suit  is 
liopeless." 

„'  "But  he  is  a  D'Aulnov !"  persisted  Margot,  restraining  with  difficuUy 
her  tears  that  almost  choked  her  ;  "bis  brothers  are  your  &ithful 
servants." 

"  There  thou  art  mistaken,  wench,"  said  the  Princess  Jeanne,  sharply  : 
^f^  they  have  presumed  too  much  on  the  indulgence  and  the  kindness  oi 
.their  royal  mistresses,  and  are  about  to  be  dismissed  from  their  service 
:aikogether," 
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Blanche  cast  a  look  at  her  sister  and  at  Marg^erite,  which  seemed  tp 
ttiy,  "  What  admirable  presence  of  mind  !''  and  theo  glanoed  at  ttie  yotra^ 
girl  to  see  the  impi^ession  these  awful  words  would  make  upon  her. 

"  There  is,  then,  no  snccour  I — ^no  hope  1"  said  Margot,  her  arms  faMlng 
by  her  aide. 

**  What  hope  wouldst  thou  ? — What  interest  canst  thou  take  in  so  vile 
a  thing  as  a  Templar  ?**  said  the  Prineess  Jeanne,  stemly^  ^'  If  thoa 
hast  dared  to  entertatn  affection  for  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  thou  must  be 
bold  indeed  to  taint  our  ears  with  such  a  confession/^ 

Margot's  blood  froze  in  her  veins,  and  she  hung  her  head  in  mute 
shame  upon  her  breast.  The  Queen  of  Navarre's  dark  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  approaching  the  young  g^rl,  she  said  gently  : 

'^  Leave  us,  my  poor  maiden  ;  the  intercession  you  would  at  our  hands 
is  utterly  impossible,  and  your  presence  here  will  only  reveal  the  existence 
of  the  secret  staircase — commit  us  without  aiding  you.  Withdraw  as 
quietly  as  you  came.  Believe  me,  no  tears — no  entreaties  can  avail  you; 
the  Templars  are  lost,  oue  and  all : — but  retneniber,*'  she  added,  still 
more  gently,  **  that  sin  may  be  expiated  by  sorrow  and  repentance.* 

"  What  ugly  words  are  those,"  said  Blanche,  "  sin  and  sorrow ! — I 
wonder  why  such  thiiigs  are  permitted  in  this  world — it  would  be  so 
pleasant  without»them !" 

But  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  soft  manner  revived  Margot  fpom  the 
stunning  effectof  Jeanne'scold  severity  and  Blanche's  indifference.  She 
forced  her  tears  back  to  their  source,  and,  rising,  was  about  to  potir  forth 
her  grief  in  a  last  appeal,  when  a  page  in  the  royal  livery  hastily  flung 
aside  the  tapestry,  aud  cried  out  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  yok^,  *^  The 
king!" 

Philip  entered  at  the  moment :  he  was  very  pale.  ' 

.    **  Hai"  he  said,  bis  eye  lighting  instantly  upon  Margot.  **  Who*«  this? 
— what  have  we  here  ? — some  new  favourite  in  disg^ise  ?** 

**  No,  sire,"  said  Margot,  again  throwing  herseif  on  her  knees,  s^ced 
with  a  sudden  resolution  and  nerved  to  her  task  by  the  energy  of  des(Mdr ; 
*^  alas !  no  favourite,  but  a  humble  maiden,  who  onee  before  knelt  at 
your  grace's  feet,  and  who  still  trusts  in  your  mercy." 

"  Mercy !  in  favour  of  what,  or  whom  ?"  said  the  king,  sharply. 

"  Maiden,  thou  art  mad  1"  exclaimed  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  seinng 
Margot  by  the  arm  and  endeavouring  to  raise  her — "  thou  art  mad  thus 
to  importune  bis  grace — depart  through  yon  door  ;"  pointing  to  that  by 
which  the  king  had  entered — "  thou  wilt  find  some  one  to  let  thee  out. 

But  Margot  retained  her  suppliant  posture.  '^  I  must  speak,  prineess,** 
she  said;  ''  a  life  is  at  stake.*' 

**  What  life?'*  said  the  king — "  speak,  maiden,  I  enjoin  thee." 

The  princesses,  who  had  all  risen  at  the  king's  entrance,  now  grouped 
themselves  about  Margot.  Blanche  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre  could  not 
conoeal  their  agitation,  nor  did  it  escape  the  shrewd  monarch.  Jeannd 
alone  preserved  her  coolness,  seeming  qnite  unconcerned  at  the  young 
girl's  presence  in  that  Chamber,  who  could  only  have  approached  it 
througli  the  secret  entrance;  and  yet  on  her  the  king  riveted  bis  piercin? 
eye. 

**  You  had  better,  sire,  not  listen  to  her  petition,"  said  the  Prineess 
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Marguerite,  imploriDgly — '*  it  will  only  anger  you,  and  I  know  you  will 
not  grant  it." 

**  At  least  I  will  hear  her,"  said  the  king ;  "  proceed,  maiden." 

Margot,  rapidly  reflecting  that  the  word  Templar  might  grate  pain- 
fuUy  on  the  king*s  ear  aod  cause  the  rejection  of  her  suit  at  once,  thought 
of  moUifying  him  by  a  name  more  familiär  and  less  hatefnl. 

"I  would  entreat  your  grace's  pardon  for  a  D'Aulnoy,  siro,"  ghe 
repeated,  passionately  clasping  her  hands. 

The  princesses  had  hoped  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  error  she  had 
Ikvoided,  and  Jeanne  with  difEculty  restrained  her  auger. 

"  There  were  two  brothers  of  that  name,"  said  the  king,  coldly — "  for 
'«tfbioh  of  them  wouldst  thou  intercede  ?  for  the  page  of  the  Princess 
Blanche  of  France,  or  for  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  squire  ?  Both  are'now 
beyond  my  power,  maiden — they  were  flayed  alive  this  very  morning." 

With  a  shriek  Blanche  feil  to  the  floor.  Marguerite  with  difficulty 
refrained  from  fainting,  and  grasped  the  back  of  her  chair  for  support." 

^'  Is  this  news  to  you,  fair  daughters  ?"  said  the  king,  with  a  savage 
ezpression  about  eye  and  lip.  "  Yet,  well  aware  that  your  greatest 
pleasure  consisted  in  gazing  from  the  casement  of  this  dull  palace,  I  had 
given  Orders  that  their  carcases  should  be  dragged  along  the  quay  to 
afford  you  a  sight  that  would  enliven  your  monotonous  existence.  It 
appears  I  was  mistaken — perhaps,  for  once,  you  were  at  chapel." 

**  You  are  pleased  to  trifle  with  us,  sire,"  said  the  Princess  Jeanne, 
with  severity.  ^*  The  poor  servants  of  your  grace's  household  can  neyer 
bave  given  rise  to  so  much  displeasure." 

"  Can  they  not,  think  you,  fair  daughter  ?"  said  the  king,  smiling 
blandly  upon  her. 

_**  Surely,"  seid  Princess  Marguerite,  scarce  able  to  articulate  from  the 
ezcess  of  her  emotion — '^  surely,  sire,  you  only  mean  to  fnghten  us  P' 
s>A  sudden  change  came  over  the  countenanee  of  Philip — he  could 
ooQtain  himself  no  longer. 

<<  Frighten  you  1  Nol — it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  see  if  any  spark  of 
repentance  could  be  Struck  out  of  your  guilty  souls.  Touch  not  that 
woman  I  he  said,  sternly,  ^to  Margot,  as  she  attempted'to  raise  the 
Princess  Blanche,  whose  bead  in  her  fall  had  Struck  against  the  edge  of 
Iier  sister's  tapestry-frame,  and  now  bled  profusely  from  a  cut  in  the 
temples ;  ''  touch  her  not,  I  say  ! — it  were  well  if  äue  die  in  her  shame. 
The  royal  princes  of  France,  my  own  fair  sons,  were  fit  subjects,  forsooth, 
to  be  deceived  and  mocked  by  idle  wantons  !  And  did  you  think  such 
indignity  could  be  borne  ?  Did  you  think  my  eye  was  not  on  you  I 
But  the  honour  of  France  has  been  partly  avenged  in  the  blood  of  your 
paramours.  Yours  is  too  noble  to  be  shed  in  the  street — the  scutcheons 
of  France  and  Burgundy  on  the  skirts  of  your  rohes  shield  the  false 
hearts  they  cover.  But  prepare  to  proceed  immediately  to  a  place  where 
Tou  will  have  leisure  to  repent  and  sohool  your  souls  for  a  better  world-^ 
So  the  court  of  France  you  will  never  retum." 

'*  I  cannot  suppose  that  I  am  included  in  this  sentence,  sire  ?'*  said 
Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  with  ashy  pallor,  and  a  look  of  defiance. 
.   "  You !"     He  riveted  upon  her  a  withering  gaze. 

"  Yes,  I !"  continued  the  princess,  proudly  ;  "  because  if  my  presence  is 
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no  langer  dei^l^Ie  at.  ihia  oourt,  Ibeg  to  beji0iiiniecl,to  my-tii^o  vaaoaJf^ 
who,  1  doubt  Qot^  will  be  glad  tö  see  me  laek  agmn  «nong  ih^mißni 
able/'jihe  addedi  dn^wiDg  hers^  lap  witb  dignity»  .^  to  proiefi^  fi^-ttf 
need  be.  .     »^  ^.. ,/  jj-»"!»!.!.  v» 

*'  Ypur  yass^s  I  You  forget  tbat  your  lands  wero  ftnmfeied.  lo^ihe  «rown 
of  France  at  your  marriage."  '     :..  ^.j.iUi« 

*' Do  not  imagine,  sire,  tbat  my  subjecta  will  leave  kne-:pr  n^^aifter 
^nreclaimed  at  your  hands.  I  know,^  continued  ijbe  princeas^  .hai^gfalaj^ 
</,we  bave  given  mortal  offence  ip  tbe  crowu  of  Fi^oc«-*^ur .  90»»;  JMnill 
Dot  lived — we  bave  but  dauebters.  Otber  pripoesses — otber  b^rößaef^ffc» 
bring  fo^  male  issue,  and  attacb  fresb  provinces  to  Ute  erow%.w9Cff^ 
4aübtl^89  fin  agreeable  excbange  for  tbose  wbo  bave  proved  09  unwotÄff^^ 
^ut.belleve  me,  sire,  our  people  will  never  suffer  it,"  .   \  L^ua 

"  Serpent  V*  esclaimed  tbe  king,  fixing  on  her  a  glaece  o£  rager  and 
(^ntempt.  '*  Aa  thou  art  tbe  boldest,  so  art  tbou  ;tbe  worst !  liiVtbe 
splitude  of  Cbäteau-Gaillard,  cberisbing  tbe  remembl^nce  x)f  youripm» 
sumptuous  minion's  well  deserved  fate,  you  will  bave  time  to  l'ean^  ln^ 
to  pray  instead  of  devising  miscbief  to  beguile  your  idle  bours."  1 

^*  And  will  our  fair  sister  of  England  accompany  us  to  tbat  cbarmtng 
retreat?"  said  tbe  Pnncess  Jeanne,  with  a  contemptuous  purl  of  tbe  tip^'j 

Had  not  tbe  timely  vision  of  a  war  with  Artois  and  Burgundy  spruog 
up  in  Pbilip's  mind,  be  could  bave  slain  ber  wbere  sbe  stood  :  but  evöi 
in  bis  wildest  bour  of  passion  tbe  man  was  merged  in  tbe  sovereign. 

^'  May  we  not  at  least  see  our  cbildren  ere  we  go  ?"  pleaded  tbe  Quedil 
of  Navarre,  clasping  bis  knees.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  am  content  to  <£f 
jn-^litude  andexile  ;  tbe  court — tbe  world — were  bencefortb  odioqa  t9 
me  ;  but  let  me  not  depart  witbout  taking  leave  of  my  cbildren." 
.  '^  Wpuld  tbat  tbe  brood  were  in  bell !"  esclaimed  tbe  king,  giviqg^fiiB 
▼eot  to  bis  violence  towards  one  wbom  no  prudential  considerations  boaiMl 
bim  to  spare.  But  presently  commanding  bimself,  and  resuming  tbf 
cool,  ironical  manner  witb  whicb  be  bad  veiled  bis  anger  on.  bis  fint 
entrance,  be  tumed  to  Margot : 

"  And  tbou,  maiden — ^^wbat  wouldst  tbou  more  ?  I  betbink  me  tbere 
is  a  tbird  brotber  of  tbat  bopeful  family — is  it  for  bim  tbou  wouldst 
^plead  ?  Likely  enougfa,  for  1  remember  thee  now — but  trust  me  spare 
tby  br^atb  ;  for  if  I  could  inflict  a  tbousand  deatbs  be  sbould  c^  tfieiil 
all!  Is.be  not  a  D'Aulnoy  and  aTemplar?  Go  to,  maiden<r*-Jbfaoi 
knowest  not  wbat  thou  demandest — witbdraw  by  tbe  secret  door  fhrea||b 
^bicb  tbou  didst:  enter  tbis  apartment — retire  before  it  be  iraJItd^ 
jaever  again  tp.give  free  pi^sage  to  tbe  adventures  of  the  ^rindkßaisiim 
France.  Hast  tbou  not  beard  me,  maiden  ?  Begone !  THoa;-5«N0 
quiek  enough  lo  enter  a  sbort  time  since  wben  Prince  Charles  opeQQd^:tbe 
dpQr — it  is  unnecessary  to  be  over-scrupulous  now.  Go— and  sp4ak[3f 
wbat  tbou  hast  heard  and  aeen  tbis  night  to  no  living  mortal  st  Ük 
peril/'  ^  .         uii 

Margot  mecbanically  obeyed ;  but  bow  abe  reacbed  tbe  botiom  o£  tbe 
8tair9;and  passed  to  tbe  outer  Mr,  sbe  knew  not.  Her  faltering  'ateps  iib 
voluntarily  led  ber  to  the  steps  of  the  chapel,  wbere,  sinking.  on  the  flyt 
abe  remained  in  a  state  of  atupor-  bordering  on  unconsciousneas.  -  A'Bim 
?iaion  of  tbe  prpatrate  form  of  Blanche,  tbe  crimson  tide.ataiaitigBAbi 
liliesof  Frahoe  on  b^  rohe,  and  dabbling  her  golden  tr^sacs-^ofäftfai^ 
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.mttfiteViook  oi  wild  agony— ^f  Prinoees  Jeanne's  soornfui  pHde — of  tho 
kiögf«  fiiiy-— of  the  tortared  brothers  D'Aulnoy — of  the  irreyocable  s©n- 
ieoot  pttiied  on  Almeric-^^a  confused  Sensation  of  mingled  pain  aud  be- 
wilderment  was  all  that  remained  of  the  scene. 

^i'vgfae  was  roused  from  her  torpor  by  the  sound  of  workmen  oceupied  in 
walling  up  the  door  of  the  tower,  through  which  she  had  obtained  access 
t^it;  and  she  became  aware  that  the  court  was  fiUed  with  horsemen. 
ü&ffse  pal^ys  with  ladies'  fnllions  were  in  the  midst»  and  presently  three 
iBfinalef«  ^e  last  who  should  eyer  pass  through  that  secret  entrance  from 
«äiieh  ^he  saw  them  emerge^  were  silently  lifted  upon  them.     Though 

Äwei«  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  sable  veils,  Margot  fancied  she 
[  distkiguish  the  slender  yet  erect  forras  of  the  Princesses  Marg^erite 
and  Joanne  through  the  thick  folds.  A  light  fig^re  sprang  np  behind 
tbe  third  lady,  who  evidently  could  not  support  herseif  on  her  steed. 
-  When  the  court  of  the  palace  ceased  to  re-echo  to  the  horses'  hoo&, 
the  masons  resnmed  their  work,  which  the  princesses'  departure  had  in- 
terrupted. 

Not  until  daybreak,  when  the  concierge  du  palais  re-opened  its 
Aortaisy  coald  Margot  leave  it«  hated  precinots.  Her  senses  were  so  con- 
rated  she  might  have  beUeved  all  that  had  passed  the  preyious  night  was 
bot  a  feverish  dream,  the  result  of  over-excitement  \  but  the  people,  as 
they  hurried  out  at  that  early  hour  upon  their  various  avocations,  seemed 
to  forget  eyerythin^  eise  but  the  fearful  ezecution  that  had  taken  place 
the  day  before  on  tne  brothers  D'Auluoy,  the  cause  of  which,  though  but 
"vttguely  bruited  about,  was  discussed  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The 
«ccusatious  against  the  pnncesses,  and  the  cruel  fate  of  their  supposed 
paramours,  however,  seemed  to  weigh  less  upon  their  rainds  than  a  sort 
ii  growing  terror  at  the  king's  hutnour.  Utterly  despairing  now  of  saving 
lier  loyer*s  lifo,  and  heart-stricken  at  the  horrid  fate  of  his  brothers: — de- 
prived  of  the  last  hope  that  had  supported  her  through  months  of  trial — 
Jf  argot  prayed  for  death,  but  it  oame  not. 

XLV. 

• 

?  Though  the  succour  afforded  Nicholas  by  Peter  of  Boulogne  refieyed 
iHSisnideties-with  regard  to  the  pressure  of  want,  unettsiness  of  anöther 
Inad  began  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  The  winter  passed  in  the  forest,  iü 
flfile  of  Pemelle's  tender  care,  had  told  painfully  on  Dame  Flamel,  whose 
tfaehslöas  complaints  at  the  unayoidable  diseomforts  of  her  Situation  had 
'gradually  giyen  way  to  a  sullen  siknoe  which  gaye  serious  alarm  to 
Inr  so». 

1  'Aathe  spring  broke,  howeyer,  she  sensiUy  ohanged  for  the  better. 
The  halmy  air  seemed  to  gladden  her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  outsidc 
Ijhe  oottage-door  with  Pemelle  and  Ursula  by  her  side,  the  forest  flowers 
throwing  their  scent  around,  the  underwood  gently  waving  its  new 
«iferdure,  the  birds  611ing  the  woods  with  their  joyous  melody ;  and  there 
she  would  grumble  in  her  old  discontented  way,  and  wonder  when  her 
Iriab  would  cease. 

Ol  These  were  welcome  Symptoms  to  Nicholas.    Nevertheless,  something 
«mst  be  done.     He  would  not  condemn  his  aged  parent  to  pass  another 
widter  at  the  hat ;  and  if  at  the  ckite  of  the  sammer  danger  dioold  still 
VOL.  xxvi.  2  I 
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threaten  in  Paris,  he  was  determined  to  profit  by  Feter  of  Boulogpe's 
recomraendatioo  and  rcmove  to  Bethune. 

If»  however,  he  wouM  put  this  plan  into  ezecution,  it  beeame  neceik 
sary  to  vi^it,  at  least  once  before  his  departure^  his  domidle  in  Pana, 
His  absence  from  the  capltal  might  be  long — ^perhaps  fbr  jears  ;•  mär  loa 
winterte  experience  had  told  him  how  insuppcHrtable  life  would  be  in  f 
Strange  town  where  he  would  be  whoUy  unknown,  without  a  sing^ 
roanuscript,  and  especially  without  that  precious  docoment  wlioee  stiäj 
was  so  all-important  to  him.  He  reflected  long  upon  the  meaos  of 
accompHshing  nis  wbhes,  and  at  length  determined  to  avsul  himMf  öne? 
more  of  Roger's  assistance. 

But  whilst  the  stillness  around  the  hut  was  only  broken  bj  sbme  a^- 
ventnrous  roe  bounding  through  the  copse,  great  events  were  i»Tiing 
place  in  Paris.  A  gloom  hung  over  the  city.  The  g^nd  master  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne  had  perished  at  the  stake ;  and 
Roger,  who  undertook  to  execute  Nicholas's  commission  and  aseertain  |f 
his  house  continued  to  be  watched — the  more  readily,  perhaps,  that^ 
hoped  no  longer  to  find  any  hindrance  to  the  departure  of  one  who 
knew  so  little  how  to  appreciate  the  noble  art  of  venery — retumed  witb 
the  intelligence  that  all  surveillance  had  ceased ;  there  was  no  obstade 
to  their  return  to  town ;  witnesses  were  no  longer  sought  after  or  de*- 
sii'ed  ;  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  the  sentence  executed. 

Though  this  news  had  been  in  some  sort  expected,  it  feil  like  a  thun- 
derbolt  upon  the  party  at  the  hut.  Even  Dame  Flamel  was  unwontedly 
agitated.  To  do  her  justice,  though  she  regarded  the  whole  host  of 
Templors  as  her  bitterest  enemies,  she  crossed  herseif  piouslv  and  mor^ 
mured  a  prayer  for  the  illustrious  victims.  Having  done  which,  how- 
ever,  she  retumed  her  seat,  and  drew  a  long  breath  with  the  feeling  of 
one  who  is  relieved  of  a  great  anxiety.  She  might  now  retum  to  h«r 
own  beloved  home !  Why  linger  any  longer  in  the  forest  ?  Had  thw 
not  had  enough  of  it  ?  It  was  well  for  those  who,  like  Roger  and 
Ursula,  were  born  to  it ;  but  if  Nicholas  would  keep  her  in  this  world  h» 
had  better  take  heed  how  he  made  her  spend  such  another  winter.  Ni- 
cholas, however,  who  had  his  own  plans,  still  replied,  '^  Let  us  wai^ 
mother,  and  watch  events." 

The  town  had  now  irresistible  fescination  for  Roger.  He  beeame  iii 
assiduous  in  his  visit^  to  it  aa  he  had  formerly  been  in  his  ymwjt  i 
Hai^ot.  For  the  next  three  montKs  scarcely  a  week  pasaea  witlnrnt 
his  going  three  or  four  times  in  quest  of  news,  or  the  still  more  excitii''' 
stimulant  derived  from  witnessing  those  scenes  of  horror  ^n»  wU 
eeutler  humanity  shriuks.  The  sacrifice  on  the  Isle  St.  Louis  was  fd 
lowed  up  with  more  executions.  In  all  directions  these  lugubribus  fires 
lighted  up  the  town  at  distant  intervals  durins^  the  siunmer.  On  oait 
day  no  less  than  fifty-two  Templars  perished  on  the  same  pile  oppoeite  t&e 
Quay  St.  Augustin,  and  elsewhere  «blackened  spaces  and  smoulderiüg 
a$hes  showed  where  ovemight  victims  had  been  committed  tö  ihs 
flames. 

Sick  at  heart,  Roger,  each  time,  brought  his  doleful  news  to  the  hiri 
imparting  his  own  gloonw  feelings  to  its  occupants.  Nicholas  hä2f.  no 
resentment  left  for  men  who  had  made  so  fearful  an  expiation,  and^iifm 
Dame  Flamel  began  to  think  that  wickedness  had  met  its  reward.      ' '  ' 
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IPbwfttds  the  clo^  ofthat  summer,  however,  the  king^s  severity  seemed 
to  relax.  Burning  piles  were  ittore  rarely  seein  by  the  paralysed  popu- 
I^tbii,  until  they  ceased  altogether,  and  men  spoke  of  the  Templars  as 
an  Order  that  had  been,  and  was  never  to  rise  again. 
■  'Nothing  seemed  now  to  hinder  Nicholas's  resuming  possession  of  his 
fcouse  in  town.  Accordingly,  after  tendering  his  wärmest  thanks  to 
Bog^r  and  Ursula  for  their  unremitting  kindness  during  his  stay  at  the 
tot,  änd  äccompanying  them  with  a  large  donation  from  Peter  of  Bou- 
ibgn^^  gift,  which,  in  spite  öf  their  reluctance,  he  forced  them  to  aeeept, 
he  tooK  his  leave ;  and  not  without  some  reg^t  on  Pemelle's  part,  to 
whose  quiet  nature  this  forest  life  presented  a  novel  charm,  the  family 
s^t  oiit  ön  their  way  to  Paris. 

'"  ureat  was  the  surprise  of  the  neighbours  when  the  deserted  dwelling 
ih  the  Street  of  the  scriveners  again  showed  signs  of  habitation — when 
the  window-shutters  were  thrown  open  and  Nicholas*s  pale  face  again 
app'eared  at  the  casement,  and  Pernelle,  placid  as  ever,  was  observed 
going  to  and  from  the  house  in  her  domestic  avocations,  or  on  her  way 
tö  church — when  the  board  announcing  the  interesting  faet  to  the  passer- 
by  that  here  a  deed  might  be  drawn  up,  or  a  manuscript  copied,  again 
swung  over  the  door.  Few,  however,  seemed  to  need  the  Services  of 
Nicholas's  pen;  but  this  circumstance  was,  for  the  present,  of  little 
moment,  the  State  of  his  finances  being  such  as,  with  proper  economy,  to 
enisure  his  family  against  want  for  some  time  to  come. 

But,  alas !  that  economy,  so  all-important  now,  was  the  first  thing  lost 
sight  of.  Nicholas*s  passion,  which  had  in  great  measure  been  restrained 
by  the  want  of  those  means  which  he  now  so  amply  commanded,  began 
tö  sprout  anew.  He  spent  his  gold  lavishly  on  materials  for  the  further- 
änce  of  that  speculative  study  which  had  become  to  him  the  better  portion 
ofhis  existence ;  and  Peter  of  Boulogne's  gold  rapidly  melted  away  in 
{he  alchemist's  crucible. 

'  '  Still  but  few  employers  came  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  his  labour  at 
his  crucible  was  as  unproductive  as  ever.  In  vain  did  he  study  with 
aäsidnity  Canches's  manuscript;  between  him  and  that  metal  he  so 
itfdenily  sOnght  there  seemed  to  be  no  affinity  or  sympathy,  for  neither 
in  pne  shape  or  the  other  would  it  flow  towards  him,  nor  could  he  keep 
If  whieh  chance  threw  it  in  his  way. 

^ "^  Thdi  their  retum  home  was  unmarked  by  any  cheering  mfluence.  Thä 
ififorbed  Nicholas  and  his  qu6rulous  mother,  bs  they  sat  together  round 
&e  eyening  fire, — -for  the  season  had  become  chill,  and  old  Dame  Flamel 
Söcfaired  sbe  feit  getting  colder  every  day, — seemed  to  cast  sombre 
stiieuiöws  On  the  dark  walls.  Pemelle's  mild  countenance,  with  its  er&p 
blabid  smile  and  kind  eyes,  was  the  only  ray  of  sunshine  which  glid^d 
mto  the  silent  dwelling,  and  played  through  its  gloom  the  more  efiectively, 
j^ieihaps,  from  contrast.  Like  a  pearl  of  price  encased  within  the  oyster- 
tfhell,  hone  appeared  conscious  of  her  intrinsic  value,  least  of  all  Dame 
Hamel,  who,  in  her  heart,  had  never  forgiven  her  daughter-in-law  for 
ihe  disappointment  she  had  g^ven  her  in  bringing,  as  she  coarsely  ex- 

Jiressed  it,  but  one  mouth  more  to  feed  upon  the  family  indigence, 
nst^'ad  of  the  affluence  of  which  she  was  exp^cted  to  be  the  medium. 
AViä^  if,  as  she  ofiten  thought  and  sometimes  said,  a  portionless  wife  had 
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been  an  object,  Margot,  whom  she  had  known  and  bad  aboot  heff  fiRrfft 
ber  infancy,  would  have  done  better  than  any  otber. 

Sbe  noticed  not  the  band  that  so  softly  piled  up  tbe  cosbions  in  h^ 
old  oaken  cbair,  sbielded  tbe  ligbt  from  ber  weak  eyes,  kept  tbe  dnu^lit 
from  ber,  and  prepared  ber  soup  at  tbe  wonted  boar ;  nor  tbe  care  tttdt 
anticipated  every  want  wbicb  it  was  in  tbe  power  of  affection  witbin  tbe 
limited  compass  of  tbeir  means  to  gratify. 

But  Pemelle  bad  a  silent  footfall,  and  an  unobtmsive  manner ;  htt 
Yoice  was  low,  and  but  seldom  beard.  Tbere  was  not  in  ber  tbe  ebb  and 
flow  of  sentiment  and  bumour  wbicb  distin^uisbed  tbe  passionate  Mai^g^ 
Sbe  could  minister  to  tbe  wants  of  ber  absorbed  busband  and  bis  tüA* 
gracious  motber,  a  task  under  wbicb  Marg^t's  impulsive  nature  would 
bave  sunk ;  for  she  required  a  responsive  cbord  to  tbose  wMcb  -nbratiMl 
80  powerfuUy  witbin  ber  own  bosom.  But  Pemelle's  self-reliance  atid 
selr-control  permitted  ber  to  live  for  otbers  and  to  forget  berself. 

If,  bowever,  Dame  Flamel  sometimes  obtruded  ber  regrets  of  Margen 
in  an  unamiable  manner  upon  ber  little  circle,  it  is  mucb  to  be  feared  tfie 
latter  was  altogetber  forgotten  by  Nicbolas^  wbo  soon  bad  no  tbougiKt 
but  for  wbat  bis  limited  world — tbe  walls  of  bis  laboratory — contained. 

XLVL 

One  gusty,  autumnal  nigbt— just  sucb  a  night  as  tbat  wbicb  twb 
years  before  bad  brougbt  Almeric  d'Aulnoy  for  tbe  first  time  to  that 
bouse  —  Dame  Flamel,  Nicholas,  and  Pemelle  sat  around  tbeir  &e^ 
plunged,  according  to  tbeir  wont  of  late,  in  deep  meditation. 

Nicbolas's  bright,  thougbtful  eyes,  seemed  to  seek  in  tbe  capricioas 
flickerings  of  the  Harnes  the  existence  of  tbose  unknown  powers  or  sjnrits 
wbicb  he  perpetually  strove  to  evoke ;  and  again  and  again  did  be  ex- 
amine,  in  all  its  beaiings,  the  intricate  question  wbat  tbe  compooent 
parts  of  gold  migbt  be.  Was  tbe  secret,  after  all,  merely  tbe  action  of 
certain  acids  upon  tbe  baser  metals  under  given  circumstances  of  beat 
and  pressure  ?  or  was  it  to  be  sougbt  neither  in  salt,  nor  in  mineral,  nor 
in  raetal,  in  all  tbeir  various  combinations  and  reactions,  but  to  be  traced 
to  its  source  in  the  lap  of  primaeval  nature  ?  Had  the  precious  metal 
been  generated  by  the  heigbtened  temperature  and  dissolved  State  of  tbe 
elements  wbicb  marked  the  first  stage  of  this  globe's  existence^  and  was 
tbe  procreative  power  of  eartb  no  longer  equal  to  so  perfect  a  pro- 
duction  ? 

If  these  thoughts  were  in  tbemselves  perplexing,  and  suggestlre  rf 
eontradictory  conclusions,  they  were  rendered  still  more  perplexing  apd 
contradictory  by  the  imperfect  ligbt  thrown  upon  tbe  subject  by  scienee 
in  tbose  days.  Well  migbt  poor  Flamel  be  absorbed! — like  anotbier 
Columbus,  be  was  striving  towards  an  unknown  territory,  witboot  chart 
or  pilot,  and  not  a  star  overhead  to  guido  bim  sicross  tbe  treacliei^ijiis 
deep.  '* 

As  he  thus  sat,  thougbt  elevated  bis  features  and  glowed  in  bis  ej^ 
and  Pemelle,  whilst  her  small  foot  plied  the  wheel  incessantly,  and  Ae 
flax  glided  gently  throu^b  ber  fingers,  now  and  then  stole  a  w^l- 
pleased  glance  at  bim.  She,  too,  bad  ber  visions.  Sbe  recapitulated  to 
berself  the  miraculous  workings  of  fate  in  so  many  cases  she  bad  heard 
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ofr««beUiought  herseif  of  a  miracle  attributed  to  this  or  that  reite,  this  or 
that  Saint — the  efficacy  of  certain  vows — the  merits  of  certain  pilgritn- 
ages.  In  tibe  simplicity  of  her  heart,  her  incertitude  was  great  as  to 
which  altar  should  receive  her  especial  vows,  and  what  kind  of  vow 
woruld  be  most  agreeable  to  Heaven,  and  not  too  painful  to  perform,  in 
Arder  that  she  might  call  down,  through  miraculous  intervention,  a  Mess- 
ing upon  her  husband's  enterprise.  Not  that  she  longed  for  its  briliiant 
Teaults,  but  his  joy  was  the  sunshine  of  her  existence.  She  feit  towards 
jbW.as  sonie  silly  mothers  feel  for  their  children — she  would  pluck  the 
uery  »tars  from  heaven  for  him  to  toy  with,  if  she  could  always  sit  by 
biip  as  DOW  and  watch  his  dreamy  face. 

/  .  Of  far  dififerent  cooiplexion  were  the  meditations  of  Dame  Flamel. 
ßbe  bad  hoped,  and  striven,  and  wished,  both  for  her  husband  and  son, 
^ntil  she  had  sickened  of  hope  and  wearied  of  wishes.  The  bittemess  of 
her  own  heart  had  taught  her  the  wisdom  of  Solomon — the  vanity  of  all 
eartbly  things,  or  to  speak  raore  correctly,  of  all  earthly  expectations. 
Sihe  bad  leamt  the  philosophy  of  age ;  namely,  a  certain  indifference  to  a 

;Worldly  future  which  she  was  not  likely  to  see,  and  a  great  relish  for  the 
passing  moments  which  were  likely  to  be  so  few.  To  her  the  chimney- 
comer,  with  these  two  silent,  abstracted  figures  beneath  its  canopy,  had, 
of  late,  seemed  dark  and  lonesome ;  and  an  image  with  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  juvenile  vivacity,  and  a  voice  chatting  with  thoughtless 

.  g;]ee,  or  accompauying  the  revolving  wheel  with  some  pious  hy mn,  or, 
pleasanter  still,  with  a  long-winded  ballad,  would  rise  ever  before  her 
xuind's  eye.  All  this  had  been  little  prized  at  the  time  when  it  was 
each  evening's  solace,  but  had  been  often  missed  since  it  was  no  longer 

,attaiuable;  and  the  old  woman  was  now  thinking  of  that  gladsome 
jroung  face  and  that  lightsome  step  which  for  years  had  cheered  her  dark 
4welling,     Margot's  faults  were  softened  by  absence — her  petulance,  her 

.coquetry,  her  variable  mood  were  forgotten  ;  nought  was  remembered 
but  her  joyous  nature,  distance  softening  the  shades  and  bringing  out 
%be  lights  of  her  chai'acter. 

Scarcely  a  day  had  passed  of  late  without  Dame  Flamel  reproaching 
Iier  meek  daughter-in-law  for  having  usurped,  as  she  called  it,  the  place 

:  of  one  fairer  and  more  worthy  than  herseif ;  but  without  being  able  to 

.  cool  tbe  filial  solicitude,  or  weary  the  kindness  of  her  whom  she  deemed 
pussive  and  devoid  of  feeling  because  she  was  devoted  and  self-denying. 

.;She  had  taken  latterly  even  to  dislike  resting  her  eyes  on  what  she  called 
**  Pemelle's  flat  face,"  because  it  was  not  Margöl's  longed-for  and  be- 

~  lo?ed  countenance. 

l^y-Jcar  some  time  past  the  old  dame's  wheel  had  been  at  rest ;  but  her 
fpot  nerrously  chafed  the  floor.      At  last  her  impatience  broke  out  in 

-.  words. 

^ ,    '"  Ah  me — ah  me !"  she  exclaimed,  between  a  sigh  and  a  yawn.     "  If 

,;.our  poor  Margot  were  but  here!  There  would  be  then  something  like 
lifo  in  thb  dull  house.     The  fire  would  seem  brighter  as  it  shone  in  her 

;  bright  young  face.     Pemelle,  why  don't  you  sing  ?  Margot  used  to  sing 

,ßO  sweetly  when  she  spun  her  yarn.     Don't  you  know  the  complaint  of 
T- jfche  *  Sire  de  Coucy,'  or  '  The  Crusader's  Song  V  " 

.."Idonot,"  Said  Pemelle,  suddenly  roused  from  her  heaven-asplrxng 
l.  xiofMUtations  by  this  apostrophe. 
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^'  Perhap6  it  s  as  well  yoo  don't,"  said  the  old  woman.  ^*  I  Mm  supq 
you  have  a  bad  voice.  Margot's  was  so  sweet!  Nicholas — ^NiohoIaS).! 
say  1  do  you  remember  '  The  Lady  aad  her  Milk-white  Palfrey/  er, 
*  The  Holy  Genevieve,'  which  Margot  used  to  sing?" 

But  had  Nicholas  been  carred  in  stone  he  could  not  have  been  more 
unconscious  of  ladies  white,  grey,  or  black. 

"  Lord — Lord  !  to  see  how  his  mind  goes  wool-gathering  !  Pernellei 
why  do  you  let  your  husband  absorb  himself  so  ?  Margot  would  not  have 
allowed  it  had  she  been  in  your  place;  she  would  have  brought  hitt^ 
to  his  senses,  I  promise  you." 

*'  But  if  he  is  happier,  mother,  in  forgetting  dull  realities  in  hright 
visions,  why  should  1  recal  him  from  them  ?" 

'^  Oh  I  I  dare  say  you  are  fool  enough  to  believe  he  is  going  to  make 
a  mint  of  gold  for  you,  and  in  the  mean  while  you  sufier  him.to  neglefi^ 
his  business— -the  mainstay  of  life  !"  ;.i 

"  But,  mother,  business  won't  come  to  him.''  • :/, 

«  Nonsense !  it  would  come  fast  enough  if  he  w^jpe  ready  to  reqeiiKe^i| 
•<-4>ut  when  people  come  to  have  aometbing  written  out  he  i#  oq  abati^ 
they  leave  him  and  never  come  again."  .-j^i 

*'  He  wiites  what  they  teil  him." 

*'  Ay — but  he  never  guesses  their  meaning.  They  have  all  the 
trouble  to  explain — to  arrange  their  own  thoughts.  He  never  suggests 
anything — never  opens  a  new  view  on  any  subject — also,  as  I  say,  they 
never  come  again.  I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  he  gets  drowsy  with  looking 
at  you  ;  he  catches  the  infection,  I  verily  believe;  why  don't  you  talk? 
Why  haven't  you  got  anything  to  say  ?  Of  course  he  sits  and  thinka 
when  he  has  nothing  better  to  do  ;  of  course  you  are  sorry  you  came 
here  at  all — that  is,  you  would  be  if  you  knew  where  eise  to  go." 

^*  Indeed  I  should  not,"  answered  Pemelle,  her  eyes  glancing  affec« 
tionately  at  Nicholas 's  wrapt  countenance. 

"  Ay  I  but  you  are  angry  with  me  for  telling  you  the  truth." 

^*  Never,  mother  ;  it  is  natural  that  one  who  nas  sufifered  so  much  as 
you  have,  should  not  always  feel  easy  in  her  mind.'' 

A  meek  answer  is  proverbially  efficacious  in  tuming  away  wrath,  and 
for  a  time  Dame  Flamel  was  silenced ;  but  it  w&s  not  in  her  nature  to 
retain  the  impression  long,  and  after  a  pause  she  began  afresh. 

**  What  may  Margot  be  about  this  gusty  night,  I  wonder  ?  Nicholas, 
where  do  you  think  your  cousin  Margot  is  just  now  ?  Nicholas ! — can't 
you  hear  your  own  mother  ?  How  long  as  she  been  away  from  ua^  I 
say  ?" 

"True,  mother — true,"  said  theyoung  man,  mechanically  g^vingheed 
to  the  authoritative  voice  that  had  swayed  him  all  through  life,  but  still 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought.  ^*  Forty  days  in  a  melting  fire  will 
dissolve  most  things.  Dissolution  is  death — but  after  death  comes  re- 
surrection,  and  after  dissolution  comes  agglomeration.  It  is  the  indestruc? 
üble  principle  of  hfe  that  vivifies  nature  s  changes^-do  you  foUow  me^ 
mother  ?"     And  he  fixed  his  bright  orbs  on  Dame  Flamel. 

At  that  moment  the  old  woman  caught  an  arch  smile  on  her  daughi^r 
in-law's  offending  lip. 

^*  Ay — ay,"  she  said,  with  more  than  her  usual  bittemess,  "  I  and  jow 
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Isousin  M&rgot  may  be  dead  and  gone— dead  and  gone  for  what  eitlier  of 
youwötild  care." 

**  Whö  says  my  Cousin  Margot  isdead  ?"  said  the  young  man,  suddenly 
rousing  himself.     "  Who  has  said  that  ?" 

v  M.j>j0  oue  that  I  know  of/*  said  the  mother,  anxiously.    "  Howsta^ange 
yöu  are  getting,  Nicholas !  youli  go  mad  at  last— that  will  be  the  com- 
fbrt'  of  my  old  days  !     Ah,  Pernelle  !  you  have  rauch  to  answer  for." 
^  ■'  Anbther  long  pause  ensued.     At  last  Pernelle,  niaking  a  des|)erate 
elKM't  at  conversation,  timidly  put  in  : 

"  This  morning  I  saw  a  stränge  sight  at  St.  Jaques  la  Boucberie»" 

^  What  may  it  be  ?"  inquired  Dame  Flamel,  in  a  tone  rendered  more 
eomplacent  by  the  prospect  of  some  chat. 

•'  **It  wa&  a  beggar,'*  continued  Femelle — "  a  lofty  figure  with  a  face  so 
ted — so  sad — it  has  haunted  me  throughout  the  day.  If  ever  a  brokea 
heart  was  known  by  the  look,  surely  that  man's  heart  was  brohen.  He 
Stretched  forth  bis  band  without  a  word — ^but  with  such  a  look !  His 
gatioßntB  were  in  tatt^rs,  his  shoes  ^aroely  held  to  his  feet ;  but  withal 
wieök^  more  fit  to  wear  a  crown  than  the  pilgrim's  cockle  shell — as  I 
looked  at  him  it  suddenly  Struck  rae  that  he  must  be  ä  Templar." 

•*  Very  likely,"  said  Dame  Flamel — "  some  of  them  ötole  away — never 
toifad— go  on,  Pernelle." 

*' Well,  eaeh  one  as  he  passed  dropped  something  into  the  band  thus 
flilently  extended.  He  said  nothing,  merely  orossing  himself;  but  wheii 
Oiie  young  girl  drew  out  from  her  small  basket  some  dried  fruit  and  gäve 
tfaem  to  him,  '  the  Virgin  and  St.  Bemard  bless  you,'  escapedhim«  Wä6 
not  St.  Bernard  the  patron  of  the  Templars  ?" 
•    **  Ay,"  said  Dame  Flamel,  "  an  it  were  not  the  devil." 

*^  Well,  mother,  when  I  had  done  my  devotions  he  was  Standing  near 
the  benitier,  His  eyes  were  intently  nxed  on  some  objeet,'  I  did  not  at 
first  see  what;  but  on  looking  about  me  I  perceived  another  stately  ß^ui?e 
dressed  in  rieh  rohes,  with  a  gay  baldric  across  his  breast,  looking  like  the 
squire  of  some  noble  house.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  mendicfant^^then 
each,  simultaneously,  raised  a  finger  in  precisely  the  same  tbanner,  and 
passed  it  three  times  consecutively  over  his  brow.  This,  I  think,  must 
have  been  a  token  of  recognition,  for  both  left  the  chnrch  on  the  in- 
stant." 

"  That  is  no  proof." 

*^  Chance  taking  me  an  bour  later  through  a  lonely  street,  I  saw  them 
Iboth  in  earnest  conversation  behind  the  angle  of  a  wall.  On  seeing  me 
approach  they  were  disconcerted,  and  moved  off,  each  taking  an  opposite 
direction." 

^  I  hope  they  may  not  be  hatching  mischief  against  our  sorereign  lord 
the  king,"  said  the  old  dame,  crossing  herseif  piously.  ^'  Great  nnmbers 
of  them  have  escaped  the  fagot.  Some  have  been  lucky  enough  to  place 
themselves,  under  various  pretences,  in  families  whoUy  unsuspicious  of  thelr 
real  characters,  others  have  gone  back  to  tbeir  fathers*  Castles ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them — if  they  will  not  be  monks — may  well  be  glad  to  eat 
the'bfiead  of  ehari^  when  in  tbeir  pride  they  robbed  us  of  our  nearest  and 
dearest,     It's  well  they  be  taught  the  lesson  of  Kumility — I  am  glad 
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'<  If  jou  htA  teen  thui  poor  man  you  w^uld  not  «a^r.  so^  I  ^ink»^'  MfÜ 
Peraelle.  ^'  I  saw  the  king,  too,  ri^ng  by  this  momtiig-^he  i$  ritar^ 
fest— -he  haa  not  the  proud  bearing  he  had  a-  fevr  roontht  back^"   = 

^'Ah!  those  daughters-in-law  of  his  have  brokeo  hif  heart^*-  aii^ 
DaoM  Fkmei,  pathedcally.  :  :■  m 

■  ^  Everybody  saya  he  woQ*t  Itre^"  resomed  Feroelle ;  ^'  perhi^''bi 
thlnks  80  himself.  •     «-.i'n 

^That,"  Said  Dame  Flamel,  **i8  a  hard  caae^  there'a  fio  fcaynig  U^ 
Howeveri  I  am  a  living  proof  that  one  may  aurvive  a  heart  thathav^lnaii)^ 
a  time  been  broken — you  smile,  Peraelle  ;  there's  no  daiiger  -of  jMKifll 
erer  breakiDg,  I  trow/'  '    " 

.  Feroelle»  who  had  now  £urly  exhausted  her  utile  budget  of  newfl^  SM 
back  into  her  customary  silence ;  whilst  Dame  Flamel  oontiBued  (o 
mumble  to  herseif  phrases  not  of  the  most  eheering  Import.  -i  r 

**  Hearts  may  well  break  in  this  world  when  luck  never  comes,  or  e^llm 
too  lata  The  thing  one  has  most  wisfaed  fbr  half  a  Üfe,  «ill  jqit  tike 
pli^  when  one  has  ceased  to  care  for  it — when  ot»  does  not  wantctt^ 
wheil  one  can  have  no  longer  any  use  fbr  it.  I  am  up  to  stU  tfa^  tiiidil 
of  fate  now—- catch  me  wishing  anything  1  Now  supposing  the  impoS" 
mble,  and  that  Nicholas  find  out  how  to  make  gold — ^the  thing  is  absuri 
on  the  face  of  it — weU,  I  should  be  sure  to  go  off  in  an  apoplecttc  fit  thal 
very  instant,  that  I  might  not  derive  any  comfort  from  it.  Ah !  it  ia 
lucky  we  haTe  another  world  to  look  to." 

The  mumblings  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  ceased  altog^heri 
The  wind  came  down  the  chimney  in  sudden  gusts,  or  reascended  it  witb 
^  a  wailing,  whistling  sound,  as  if  disconsolate  spirits  were  abroad  that 
night.  The  old  woman  was  just  thinking  how  dismal  the  churohyard 
W^d  be  at  a  time  like  this,  when  a  precipitate  knocking  at  the  house- 
door  made  all  three  start  to  their  feet. 

r  ^*  Do  ydu  remember*— it  was  exactly  on  such  a  night  ?"  said  Dama 
Flamel,  awe-stricken,  to  her  son.  ' 

^^  Aias  !  alasl  mother,  why  will  you  always  allude  to  what  I  wolild 
fain  forget,"  replied  Nicholas  ;  '^  besides,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  Templars 
aow,"  he  added^  with  a  moumful  shake  of  the  head. 

"^  The  knock  is  r^eated,"  observed  PerneUe.  "  It  may  be  some  one 
in  need  of  assistance."  • 

"  True,'*  said  Nicholas  ;  "  but  Paris  is  insecure  at  this  hour — however^' 
look  through  the  opening." 

'^  I  will  go,"  said  Pernelle,  leaving  the  room — <<  it  may  be  a  poor  sotd 
in  distress." 

She  soon  returned.  \ 

'  *^I%  h  but  a  woman,"  she  said— -*' she  seems  feeble,  for  sheieans 
against  the  door." 

**  Are  you  sure  she  is  alone — has  she  no  companion  in  the  shade  of  the 
walir 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Pemelle.  ^   ^. 

Nieholas  now  went  out  himself,  and  presently  re-entered  the  loeli^ 
followed  by  a  female,  whose  worn,  thin  garments  seemed  but  o£  Htdö 
avail  against  the  ineletneney  of  the  weather.  Her  figure  was  tftUc  and 
fpeire-^er  air  disturbed.     The  hood  being  drawn  dose  over  her  btadf^l 
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fil^  hicMi^r  features  fn>m  view^  and  even  wheii  it  wt^  thrown  back, 
tttgfgtUd  and  vran,  they  broaght  tx>  mind  no  remembi^Boe.  ' 

There  wa'^-  however,  somethhigin  thedtrangerj  or  in  hernuuiner,  that 
^fifulljriKff^cted  all  three ;  and  thfey  remained  in  suspense  wätchtug  her 
every  movement.  She  advanced  to  tne  low  stoolbesid^' the  fire,  whic^,' b^ 
Mbit<iigt«em6nt,  had  i^tnained  sacred  to  Margot's  memory  evet  since  her 
flight,  no  one  having  ever  attempted  to  use  it.  She  plaoed  it  <exactty  iti 
ihe:tföoib  Matgcvt  most  Joved  ;  and  settliog  herseif  upoh  it  eztetude^  her 
ttiin'ingi^/'bhie  with  <M)ld,  towards  the  gratefnl  heat,  and  seemed  tO'giW 
lierB«[lf ^p  to  s  feeling  of  nnwonted  comfort.  ...../ 

"  Are  you  hungry  ?"  said  Pemelle,  in  her  sweet  voice,  obs^hring  tb» 
iÜritng«r^'  famished  look,  whilst  Nicholas  and  bis  mother  were  abdorbed 
iü  cdttteniplating  her.  •       '     : '  •  nrl 

The  female  took  no  heed  of  Pemelle's  well-meant  bat  inoippekttutio 
proffbr."">  ■ 

^y**^AhV.*^>  dke  exclaimed;  niblMng  her  hands,  "  what  a  nioe  fbelin^tolftf 
hottt&agaiif i — th« ^ell-known  ehimney-nook-^the  friendly  \Aiast. '  Wtijf 
dlcbi^l  r^nd  itfy  way  back  sooner ?  Where  was  I  going?  Ahpfflf^ 
nfeinber — I  was  looking  fbr  that  hoose  in  the  Rue  Gahlee.  Then  rhäii^ 
IlMik)  <m  the  watch  fov  Templars  to  teil  them  all  about  it — ^true-^bul^  X 
^tild  find  none,  nor  the  house,  nor  the  panel.  A  chalice  between'tvi^ 
öross-bones  that's  the  mark — where  men  see  that  they  may  know  ^ 
Temple  house — and  tortures — and  shrieking — and  buming — hettfifh? 
Bot  bis*  last  words  were,  *  Margot,  rest  not  tili  you  find  it'— I  thought 
he  wonld  conceal  himself  there — I  don't  think  so  now — I  canH  find  it»^' 
better  go  home— I  was  home  once  before — yesi  all  the  shntters  shot—« 
door  locked — the  neighbours  told  me  they  were  gone,  or  dead«— 1— "'  ' 

-<*  Margot,  my  own  dear  Margot !"  shrieked  Dame  Flamel^  ore^oovB« 
with  angubh,  whilst  Nicholas  stood  petrified  with  horror.  ^^Boo^t  yo^ 
leno<w  US?     Your  cousin  Nicholas — Pernelle-i-myself,  your  lovin^g  old 

aunt?"  '    « 

'  Margot  raised  her  once  lustrous  but  now  hoUow  eyes,  and  gieused  wist- 
failyfrom  one  to  the  other,  then  shook  her  head.  i  i  ^ 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  be  what  you  say,"  she  gently  answered  ;'**btit  I 
don't  know  you.  My  memory  is  become  so  weak  of  late^  I  >  am  alfraid, 
at  times,  I  am  ailing  here" — pointingto  her  head — "no,itwill  ratherbö 
lüere."     She  put  her  band  to  her  heort. 

*^  Food  and  rest,  and  proper  care  are  what  she  most  needs,"  obserVed 
P«melle,  seeinghow  great  was  the  shoek  tb  her  husband  and  her  mother- 
in-law.  Nicholas  shook  bis  head,  and  approaching  Margot,  attemj^ited/ 
in  a  soothing  voice,  to  recal  her  to  herseif  and  surrounding  objeets. 
""  ^  Now  you  have  f^ain  found  yOur  hom^  Margot^^'  he  Aaid,  **  you  ti^bst 
leave  it  no  more;  we  will  tend  and  love  you  like  the  most  bdo¥«d<ik>l 
j^ttera.''  ••    .  •  :  ■•■■  ^  >    -.  •  /•  " 

*'  I  can't  stay  with  you,"  she  said,  in  a  somewhat  huiried  and  f&ghiy 
manner.  "Almeric  is  rieh  now — he  has  a  lighttö'  all  that  motleyi-^he 
itfrfrM,  and'we  are  gomg  toget  married,  so  you  see  King  PhiU^ilaff'hot 
dteö  so  badly  i^er  all."  -  -  j  t    .  ;    y 

bf\¥My  poor,  poor  Margot,"  said  Nicholas,  soothing  $  *^forg«t  that 
<4püoa^'  of  your  Hfe.  Hav«  you  no  love' left  fo^  yoürt^loör  old  atmt,  nfk» 
sobs  so  bitterly,  and  Pernelle,  and  your  cousin  ^cholas,  who  has  sought 
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you  every  wbere^  and  has  so  longed  to  meet  yoa  again,  bave  you  no 
affectioQ  left  for  him  P' 

'*  I  don*t  know  what  my  cousin  would  have  of  me — doee  he  want  to 
marry  me  ?  It  was  oDce  spokeo  of — but  niy  head  is  so  confused.  It'4 
lucky  1  did  not  wed  him.  I  never  should  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
loved.  I  might  have  loved  him,  and  been  most  wretched.  He  didn!i 
know  how  to  Ibve,  but  the  Templar  perils  soul  and  body  for  a  woman. 
That's  love !" 

*'  It  19  the  love  of  a  heathen,"  said  Pernelle,  piously  crossing  herseJft 
"  A  true  Christian  will  peril  bis  soul  for  nothing  of  earthly  mould."         '< 

'^  Ay,  but  he  would  to  leam  how  to  make  gold,"  said  l^rgot,  slyiy; 

**  Oh,  Margot !"  said  the  old  woman  between  her  sobs,  ^'  don't  yw 
remember  me,  your  poor  old  aunt  ?" 

'^  My  poor  old  cross  aunt  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  once  wished-^-^oh, 
how  I  wished  to  be  with  her  again  !  but  that  is  kmg  ago,  when  I  wai' 
sad,  and  used  to  weep  all  day.  Tbat's  gone  by.  i  nevep  weep  oaw* 
Ha!  if  I  coold  but  weep!  The  teart  aear  my  brain  inwardlj«  ¥<m all' 
soem  very  happy,  for  you  can  weep.     How  pleasanti     Wiiata  relief  K^^ 

**  Do  you  never  pray  ?"  said  Pemelle» 

'^I  try  sometimes,  but  prayers  won't  come.  I  oftener  sif&g  and 
laugh." 

'^  Holy  Virgin,  thou  hast  tried  this  frail  vessel  beyond  its  str^gth,** 
Said  Dame  Flamel,  raising  her  hands  to  heaven. 

^'  Don't  you  know  a  single  hymn  ?"  said  Pemelle,  anxious  ta  divert 
the  sufferer's  thoughts  into  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  only  Channel  of 
earthly  consolation. 

*'  Oh^  I  know  many  pretty  songs ;  he  taught  me  some  of  bis  own  dett 
Normaady,  which  he  loved  so  well."  She  began  a  boatman's  song. 
'*  That's  not  it ;"  she  shook  her  head,  for  her  voice  could  keep  steady  to 
no  melody — *^  that's  not  it.  I  am  always  haunted  by  certain  sounds, 
and  can  remember  no  other ;  and  yet  those  sounds,  you  know,  make  me 
wild,  but  they  are  like  the  spirit  within  me.  I  must  sing  them  at  times 
whether  I  will  or  no ;"  and  she  began  a  low  solemn  strain.  ''  Tbat 
should  be  a  psalm,"  she  said,  suddenly  interrupting  herseif ;  *'  the  grand 
master,  they  say,  sang  it  on  the  island.  But  he  did  not  sing  it — they 
were  fifty-two  in  all — Craon,  Folleville,  Narsac,  the  traitor!  Ha!  it 
was  well  done.  But  there  is  one — one — who  may  he  be — pale  with  the 
torture  ?  I  should  know  him — he  averts  bis  head — ^he  will  not  let  me 
see  him.  They  ascend  the  pile ;  he  cannot  be  apnong  them,  he  told  me 
he  was  going  into  djstant  lands — ^into  banishment.  Has  he  deceived  me? 
But  why  should  he  ?     Ah,  I  remember.     They,  too,  sing."  ^..    • 

She  then  began,  in  a  low  tone,  another  psalm,  still  more  impressive 
than  the  fonner. 

'^  Margot,  cease !"  exclaimed  Flamel,  seizing  both  her  hands,  aod 
fixing  on  her  a  steady  gaze,  for  he  saw  a  wild  excitement  £aai  lighting  up 
her  eyes — *'  I  command  you  to  desist." 

<<  Margot,  you  break  my  heart!"  exclaimed  Dame  FlameL 

For  a  moment  Nicholas's  energy  seemed  to  make  an  impression  <m  tho 
unhappy  girL  She  looked  up  into  bis  £Ace  inquiringly,  almost  timidiy; 
but  bis  mother'fl  appeal  neutralised  the  effect  he  had  produced.     Witi^  a 
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ceuvulsive  effort,  <lVi(argot  tore  her  hands  froni  Nicholas^^B  grasp-^^hereyes 
resumed  their  wildaess,  and  she  continoed  the  solemn  stxain  without 
heediog  the  Interruption.  As  the  hymn  drew  towards  its  i^lose,  her  looks 
lieGame  wilder  and  wilder,  her  gestures  more  frantic ;  her  voice,  raised  to 
an  uimatural  pitch,  seemed  to  answer  the  wild  blast  as  it  came  howling 
down  the  chioiney,  and  sent  the  roof  tiles  dattering  into  the  str^t. 

There  was  something  in  this  poor  demented  creature  elf-like  and 
awful.  She  seeraed  to  be  of  another  nature  than  theirs  who  surrounded 
her—^-rempred  from  worldiy  cares  and  jojs  whilst  yet  lingering  among 
men.  It  seemed  almost  permitted  to  suppose  that  her  mental  vision  was 
expanded,  and  that  her  spirit  could  hold  commune  with  beings  and  objects 
rwnoved  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortality. 

The  fire  was  buming  low  ;  the  room  getting  dark  aud  chill,  Margot» 
lyitb  her  oadenceless  song,  ardent  gaze,  and  Streaming  hair,  looked  fright- 
^'ia  the  gloom.  Pemelle»  at  a  sign  of  her  mother>in*law,  threw  an 
additional  log  on  the  hearth ;  mechanically,  Nicholas  did  the  same»  and 
lilKSOQeciously  old .  Dame  Flamel  herself  repeated  the  movement.  Tbe 
üj^ßtß  soon  Gxaokled  and  flamed  'up,  throwing  upon  Margot's  oouste«» 
Dance  a  ruddy  glare ;  and  now  her  features,  distorted  by  suffering  and 
Iteggard  with  the  absence  of  reason,  were  fuUy  revealed,  they  all  wished 
back  the  friendly  obscurity.  The  effect  of  the  sudden  blaze  upon  Margot 
was  appalling.  *^Now  they  sing  no  more/'  she  said,  in  a  hushed 
whisper — '*  that  form — that  face  1  he  is  tied  to  the  stake — the  fiamea  ap- 
pnoach  bim — they  have  caught  hb  garment.  Meroy !  how  the  fire  glows 
and  xoars !  This  is  a  mightier  piie  they  say  than  that  of  the  grand 
master — fifty-two !"  A  loud  shriek  escaped  her,  more  like  the  cry-  of  an 
aoimal  than  a  human  creature.  The  storm  answered  it  £rom  without, 
sb^king  the  house  tili  everything  rattled  within  it; — the  flaipes  leapt 
n^dly  up,  fanned  by  the  descending  gusts. 

.:  Vl)id  you  hear  a  cry  but  now?"  said  Margot,  in  a  hushed  whisper, 
putting  her  Enger  to  her  ear ;  and  motioning  the  others  to  be  silent,  she 
seemed  to  listen  with  intense  anxiety. 

"  Margot,"  said  Flamel,  trying  to  divert  her  thoughts  into  a  less 
harrowing  Channel,  "it  was  such  a  night  as  this  when  you  concealed 
y;our8elf  with  my  mother  in  this  chimney,  empty  then.  Do  you  re- 
member  the  Templar — how  he  threatened  ?  and  the  love^letter  ?*' 

.  ^'  Addressed  to  the  Princess  of  France.  Ah,  I  remember  it  well,"  she 
$aid,  with  a  wan  and  ghastly  smile.  "  Where  is  she  now,  that  poor 
princess  ?  Pleasant  loves  those — love  is  always  so  sweet  at  first !  Where 
are  they,  the  three  brothers  D'Aulnoy,  so  gallant,  so  beioved,  favourit^s 
of  queens  and  princesses  ?"  she  shuddered.  *^  They  have  lefb  us  all 
alone— " 

"  Do  you  remember  the  gay  Carnival  ?"  interrupted  Nicholas;  "  and 
your  oousin  Roger  and  bis  hunting  songs  ?" 

:  ^'  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  why  should  I  not  ?"  And  sbe  attempted  to  catch 
up  a favourite  tune  he  used  to  sing;  but  again  her  thoughts  wandered, 
and  her  toues  feil  back  into  the  measure  of  the  hymn.  In  vain  did 
Pemelle,  the  old  woman,  and  Nicholas  now  attempt  to  interrupt  her ; 
^vjety  eäbrt  of  the  kind  only  maddened  her  into  fury.  Suddenly  the 
apltjDQH  cadence  ceased. 
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**  l  know  him  now/*  «he  ezolaimed ;  ^*  bis  fiwe  is  tionied  id.me^-'Ji« 
has  teoognised  me!  Fools !  why  hinder  nie  fttxn  ascencBi^  tbe  pileB 
Have  I  not  goed  right  ? — the  paramoor  of  a  Templarl  AJbaeane,  m^ 
Almeri<^  they  cannot  keep  us  asuDder-— I  will  join  thee  deapite-  ^Mir 
efforts !  Almeiic,  I  hear  thy  voice*— thy  cry  of  agony^^^I  wooid  kiio#(il 
among  a  thouaand — I  come  to  thee !''  And  vith  a  wild'exdaiiiati«ai>ftW 
threw  berself  forward  on  the  buming  log«.  < !  : ; 

In  an  instant  her  long,  black  hairplayed  around  her  head  übe  atffpentk 
<yf6^/and  her  robe  was  but  one  sheet  of  flame.  The«hnak8'd^.old 
Dame  Flamel  and  the  howls  of  the  tempest  ahnoat  drowned'  Pemeltefl 
agonising  entreaties  tbat  her  husband  wocdd  withdravr  Margot  ^«n^flf 
völuntary  pile ;  and  when,  roused  from  bis  gtupor,  Nicholaa  remorod  boii 
it  was  Pernelle*s  ready  band  that  presented  the  Uanket  to  auffbeate^the 
flames  about  her  person.  The  same  presence  of  niiiid  '«oabled^bei^  to 
proTide  what  was  immediately  necessary.  But  Margot  had  safferadbfr 
yond  the  chance  of  recovery.  The  whole  of  that  night  and  ih»  ensuiog 
day  was  bot  a  protraction  of  agony  wbkh  might  #ell  expiate  greaAcr  väu 
tban  those  of  which  the  poor  g^rl  had  been  goilty*  -'^ib 

'In  her  last  moments  Margot  recovered  her  intelleeta  suffieieiktly  to 
recogfnise  her  friends  and  acknowledge  their  kindnest;'and  to  expmf 
gratitude  for  the  great  mercy  vouchsafed  her  of  being  pennitted  to  tM 
her  last  rest  in  that  home  which  she  had  so  redtlessly  TefL  ' 

She  coold,  however,  give  no  aooount  of  her  adventores  ;  indeed»  fair 
suffierings  were  so  great  that  a  course  of  interrogation  woukL  havebeito 
gratuitoas  cruehy.  But  it  is  probable  that  afber  her  interview  witk  tliB 
^ncesses,  she  had  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  obtain  aoce^  to 
Almerio  prerious  to  the  closing  scene  of  his  ezisteace.  For  she  spoke 
)nOf^  thim  onee,  but  ever  in  a  disjointed  way,  of  a  certain  house  itt-the 
Jew  quarter  of  the  town,  about  which  he  seemed  to  have  given  ber  some 
iöstruetions,  but  of  wbat  nature  could  not  be  gathered  itom.  her  uncoD- 
nected  sentences.  ^  *  i 
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WiTH  Margot's  death,  the  last  page  of  Dame  Flamel's  luatory  d<Ma4« 
She  had  no-siore  pleasure  in  the  passing  hour  tban  hope  in  the  .fclure. 
With  her  son's  inabiltty  to  add  to  thd  comforts  of  ber  old  days,  kfr 
maternal  tendemess  seemed  to  diminish ;  and  after  gnimbUng  at  -himaod 
Pemelle  the  Uvelong  day,  ^e  tnctped  in  the  «bimney-oomer  öf .  «n-chreaifl^* 
Fli^el  cöntinued'4o  wutpatiently  the  Tisits  of  hb  few  employera  iir  the 
nidat  of  bis  own  specolationa,  fxom  which  Margot'«  death  did  notoDi^ 
him,  inasmucb  as  therein  he  found  his  only  solace  from  afflictioa.      v  ^^ 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  Dame  Flamel  would  matter  to  ber  paiient  daiighter-ia- 
law,  *^  it's  all  very  well  for  you,  Pemelle^  who  spend  the  bettw  poltion  ci 
your  life  at  the  foot  of  altars,  to  frame  ezcuses  for  your  husbfl^d's-sMIe 
of  miüd^  but  I,  -who  am  not  agile  enough  to  run  to  churcb,  and  too  atiff  to 
kneel  on  the  bare  stone,  am  obKged  to  sit  at  home,  and  a  precwoa  lUb  I 
baveof  iL     However,  it  won't  last  long,  that  ia  one  comfbrt  I**   •'       >/[ 

Pemelle  bore' upunder  these  incessant  complaints  with  exemphly 
fortitude  and  inexbiustible  patienee ;  bot  soon  otoer  trifda  were  added^^ 
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tiijsse»  I  :Niche]aB.'8  rasamoes  were  nearly  exhaoflted.  The  chiUiag^  g^tap 
bf-^qverfy  tiglitened  every  daj  more  and  niore  upon  them  ;  «nd  wid»  4JI 
ker  rtxeellttit  miui^geine&t,  Pemelle  could  barel^r  provide  the  stno^est 
neeOBsaries  of  life.  The  winter  threatened  io  be  very  aeverey.  and 
faed  andoUght  weve  npw  luxuries  in  which.they  oould  not  aff<^  to 
mäuiga toa freely.  Meat  beeame  a  rare  sight  attheir frugal  table,  until 
it  disappeared  altogether,  and  was  replaeed  with  pulsey  whiohi  as  Dame 
Sl»i|«l'expreased  it,  had  netther  strength  nor  savour. 
11  i^ÖehoUsy^  wiapped  in  Ms  visions»  was  not  aware  of  thechange;  but 
tto^old  woman  complained  Utterlj;  and  Pemelle  often  viMted  her  haph 
|aär^8isiei8  to  extract  from  them  some  extra  comfort  for  her  motheisinr 
ts»^  ^  proceeding  which  gratified  Nicholas^  whilst  all  personal  attentions 
^fisre^Qtteriy  lost  upon  him. 

o.t  Fehi^le  now  beeame  anxious  to  gather  the  trifling  chat  of  the  day  t^ 
«fkiitelheo^  woman  in  her  solitude.  She  who  never  used  to  knaw  >oi|[ 
lp^ire?how*  the  great  looked  or  dressed,  now  stood  by  to  observe  the  tram 
of^sorals  wojl^known  noble,  that  she  might  have  sometbing  wherewith;!« 
diyert  Dame  Flamel's  raiod.  Not  tbat  she  eamed,  or  was  likely  to  eani) 
vainjithanks  Ibr  such  attention;  but  Pemelle  was  amply  repaid -by  the 
«oaaoiousness  of  haTing  soothed  some  few  moments  of  her  mother-iik!- 
lAii[?s  monotonous  existence.  v 

Until  latterly,  Dame  Flamel  had  been  able  to  assist  her  ia  the  dish 
'idtarge  of  her  domestic  duties  ;  but  her  growing  inBrmities  now  rendered 
tthäs  task  impracticable,  and  an  amount  of  oocupation  feil  to  PeroeUe'n 
unassisted  hands  which  might  have  appalled  a  less  resolute  spiiit. 
■0..  in  the  course  of  the  winter  the  old  woman  grew  worse*  Even  Nichohlfs 
ivraa  distarbed  from  bis  dreams  by  bis  impending  bereavement»  iOiAß 
^dgle  representation  from  Pemelle  opened  bis  eyes  to  the  real  statatof 
^ocase.  .  -^ 

.;r%.Yournu>ther  lookfl  low,"  she  said-^'M  am  afraid,  Nidholas,  yo«.  ane 
g^ving  her  pain  at  the  very  last."  *^  >.. 

Flamel  understood  his  wife.     His  crucibles,  phials,  manuscripts,  and 
retoris  were  laid  aside.     This  sacrifice  moved  the  old  woman. 

**  You  are  my  own  good  boy,"  she  said,  "  and  Heaven  will  reward 
|i|r«MfiinitB  own  oue  dme." 

■o'^  >Eromthat  momeot  her  spirits  rallied.  )  Her  son  was  much  about  her» 

^  .Mt  only  bestowing  his  time,  but  bis  attentions  t  and  even  his  thoiights 

^pon  her,  respectfully  listening  to  her.counsels,. and-  promising  futuxe 

'HlHMfidment     Once,  and  onoe  only,  did  she.  eaise^a  oloud  on  his  brofw#' 

"^  -'  M  Ay,"  she  said,  in  her  own  way,  '*^  ifs  impossihle  for  us.to  foresea  the 

^•fiitoi^     Could  I  have  foreseen  that  PeraeUe  would  hriag  no  more  dov«r 

than  Margot,  that  bright  creature  nüght  have  been  living  yet^^Uving 

*iind  sipiling  among  us — and  you  a  happier  man,  Nicholas." 

*r,    t(  There  you  are  mistaken,  mother.     Pemelle  is  an  angel.     I  do  nOt 

'><lliink  Margot  and  I  could  ever  have  made  each  oiher  hapf^.'^ 

oi  '''^«Perhaps  you  are  right — Heaven  guides  all  things  fbr  the  best,'-  said 

iBhme  Flame],  reading  displeasure  in  her  son's  countenance.     *'Only, 

Nicholas,  if  you  love  your  wife  and  don't  wish  to  see  her  ^arve,  tou  had 

"fMfter  make  gold  as  your  fathor  taught  you,  instead  of  seeking  it  where 

oy^  will  never  find  it»    You  are  too  solitary.     If  yoa  and  PerneUe  went 
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oat  more,  and  made  more  friends  and  acquaintances,  yoo  would  get  more 
dients  too.'* 

*' Andyet,  mother,**  responded  Nicholas,  '^  the  few  clients  I  can  boast 
of  are  due  to  my  peculiar  mode  of  life/' 

Indeed,  about  the  middle  of  winter,  a  man  in  a  rider's  cloak,  with  a 
hood  drawn  oyer  his  face,  had  entered  Flamers  dwelling  with  every 
mark  of  cantion  which  could  denote  a  strong  desire  to  eseape  Observation. 
Igfnorance  in  the  rudiments  of  writing  had  evidentiy  alone  induced  bim 
to  pay  his  reluctant  yisit.  His  business  was  the  framing  of  a  most 
mysterious  missive,  whose  opening  words,  in  the  form  of  gre^ng,  stmck 
Flamel  so  forcibly  as  to  imprint  them  on  his  memory.  They  were  t^esei 
"  The  Phoenix  will  rise  firom  its  ashes !"  The  closing  phrase,  in  the  place 
of  sig^ature,  was  equally  stränge  :  "  The  sun  rises  in  the  East  !" 

The  remuneration  was  satisfactory,  the  trouble  slight^  and  the  stranger 
apparently  content  with  FlameFs  performance  and  discretion,  for  he  onen 
retamed  to  dictate  epistles  equally  obscure,  and  as  uniform  in  their  be-^ 
ginning  and  close.  To  this  solitary  client  succeeded  a  few  more,  as 
guarded  in  manner  and  as  mysterious  in  style,  whose  missives  inrariably 
bore  the  same  commencement  and  end.  Flamel  was  not  slow  in  guess- 
ing  the  real  character  of  his  employers ;  and  he  could  not  belp  being  im- 
pressed  with  the  fatality  that  ever  connected  him  with  a  body  of  men 
which,  of  his  own  free  choice,  he  would  so  gladly  have  avoided :  but 
employment  was  now  a  question  of  bread  for  himself,  his  aged  motherj 
and  his  beloved  Femelle,  and  he  could  not  hesitate. 

The  tie  that  binds  any  association  of  men  cannot  be  annihilated  at  one 
feil  swoop.  That,  dispersed,  broken  as  they  were,  that  tie  still  endured 
among  the  Templars,  Flamel  now  knew  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  to  quarrd 
with  their  cnstom  were  to  draw  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  öf 
these  desperate  men.  This  custom  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  oomfbit 
infco  the  scrirener's  dwelling,  but  so  long  as  it  warded  off  starvation  he 
might  consider  himself  fortunate  in  hanng  that  sonrce  of  reyenoe  stffl 
open  to  him. 

He  now  became  more  laborious  witb  his  writing  than  he  bad  been  fw 
Bome  time  past ;  and  Pemelle  could  not  but  own,  in  the  seoret  of  her 
heart,  that  Dame  Flamel  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  asserting  that  $ 
fittle  real  industry  on  his  part  would  have  been  more  profitable  tb'thcf 
domestic  cirde,  if  less  agreeable  to  him'self,  than  all  his  yisionary  laboorli 
The  geütle  creäture  could  fiot  help  lamenting  that  his  |>eculiar  tntM  (t 
mind  rendered  practical  ezertion  unpleasant  to  him ;  but  had  her  dett 
Nicholas  been  more  like  other  mortals,  he  trould  not  be  the  man  he- was,' 
änd  Pemelle  feit  for  him  that  sincere  lore  which  makes  even  t^e  defedts 
of  the  beloved  one  acceptable  as  part  of  his  individuality. 
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POW  SAJiUEL  APPLEYARD  WBNT  TO  SEE  THE  BOULOeiTE 

REVIEW. 

BT  ALFBED   SAXON,    ESQÜIBE. 

I  viBMtT  and  fearlessly  say,  that  I  believe  London  was  nerer  in  the 
poeipoiy  of  the  very  oldest  inhabitant  so  dull  or  so  empty  as  in  the 
September  of  1854.  I  believe  more.  I  believe  the  fact  will  be  men« 
tioned  hereafter  as  one  worthy  of  commemoration  in  almanacks  and 
annual  registers !  Every  one  had  "  flitted  "  away.  Some  to  Switzerland 
and  the  Rhino  ;  some  to  Killamey  and  our  English  Lakes ;  and  some  to 
Margate  and  Gravesend.  Our  army  and  navy  were  doing  the  good  cause 
of  the  Osmanlis  some  service  in  the  Baltie  and  Black  Seas,  at  Sebastopol 
and  Bomarsund.  Physic,  divinity,  and  law  were  all  ^^  out  of  town/'  No 
one  was  '*  at  home."  You  were  a  Goth  or  Vandal  to  call  on  any  one.  The 
park  was  deserted  ;  the  opera  was  closed ;  the  theatres  shut  up  'r  Albert 
Smith  olF  to  find  matter  for  a  fresh  route  to  Mont  Blanc ;  and  even  the 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  in  a  huff  at  magisterial  interference,  had  concluded  their 
season.  The  streets  were  as  silent  and  as  empty  as  those  of  Herculaneum 
or  PompeiL  The  cabs  were  like  the  flies,  in  a  State  of  torpor.  The 
omnibuses  were  in  deliberation  on  an  open  mutiny  to  ^'  strike."  All  was 
sOent  save  the  cook-wenches  (on  board-wages,  whose  family  was  in  the 
country),  who  had  now  the  streets  to  themselves ;  the  policemen,  who 
were  aroused  to  a  State  of  uncalled-for  zeal  and  attention,  '^  moving  on'' 
every  one;  add  of  course  the  well  known  party  of  patriots  in  fez  oaps,  who 
were  at  present  *'  expatriated  Moldavians" — I  remember  well,  by-the*byj 
the  same  gentlemen  as  unfortunate  Milanese  last  year — and  you  have 
the  census  of  the  London  of  this  my  era.  The  weather  was  lovely,  the 
glass  up  to  — -  bloss  me !  I  forget  where,  if  even  I  dared  to  say^the 
Ipkie  firmament  of  heaven  oloudless,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a  ^  dockp 
pond."     All  nature  seemed  in  unison  with  locomotion. 

In  Bloomsbury-square  North  there  lived  the  Appleyards.  Mistreiss 
Barbara,  mother->-relict  of  the  dear  departed  Jacob  Applevard,  a  broker, 
inuch  respected  in  the  City — and  Master  Samuel,  son  and  heir,  of  no  pro^ 
lisssion  or  trade  whatsoever.  The  youth  had  tried  the  law,  the  confinement 
iid  not  agree  with  bis  health ;  he  then  tried  the  flute,  wbich  was  equally 
M  injuriöus  to  bis  Inngs— >and  thus  time  passed  on  awhile.  He  theo 
wished  to  become  a  house  agent  and  appraiser,  but  the  weakness  of  bis 
eypMght  was  an  obstacle  to  this  desire ;  and  finally,  a  want  of  sufficient 
capital  preventing  bis  becoming  partner  in  a  house  of  business  near 
Aldgate  Pump,  our  hero  remained  an  idle  gentleman,  living  on  bis  means, 
taking  life  as  it  came,  and  growing  fat.  When  the  tocsin  of  revolution 
sounded,  when  politicians  and  writers  raised  the  alarm  of  an  invasion, 
when  prophets  predicted  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Strand, 
leading  on  bis  victorious  phalanxes,  after  they  had  routed  our  army  and 
pillaged  the  Bank  of  England — ^then,  at  that  feil  hour,  Samuel  Appleyard 
answered  bis  country's  cry,  and,  as  though  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  bis 
4>wu  individual  little  person,  he  rushed  to  arms,  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks,  and  enroUed  himself  a  comet  of  the  Brook-green  Irregulär  Horse. 
This  distingubhed  corps,  to  which  I  have  also  the  honour  to  belong,  is  a 
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regiment  of  dismounted  hussars,  for  we  have  not  aa  ¥et^pafphQb^e4  (^ip; 
ehargen — this,  for  many  reasons,  all,  however,  totally  irrelevant  .t9^m 
rabjeet  now  befbre  our  no^ice,  but  wfaicb  /»ay,  perhaps,  prore  woi^j  ou 
separate  paper  on  another  and  more  fitting  occasion«  We  are  Sismoüüw^ 
and  will  remain  so  for  a  period,  although,  in  tbe  name  of  mjself  and  orr 
brother  officers,  I  am  empowered  to  assure  a  noble,  and  eolightened,,  mi 
British  public  that  thej  may  calm  their  fears  at  tliis  statement,  that  thft 
Brook-green  Irregulär  Horse  have  still  head-quarters  at  Hammersmitlijf 
and  that  when  the  French  do  next  land  at  Deal  in  hostile  arraj,  the  B,  I.  Qu 
will  be  mounted,  and  to  the  fore,  and  then  die  or  conquer !  Befoie  Üa- 
missing  this,  to  me,  very  heart-stirring  subject,  allow  me  to  mQotion, 
however,  mj  good  readers  and  kind  friends,  our  dress,  and  then  adieu  tQ. 
remarks  on  my  brave  comrades  of  the  B.  I.  H.  Our  pants,  good  readecp, 
and  kind  friends,  are  scarlet,  with  two  cords  of  gold  up  the  seams  ;  our 
hessians  purple,  heels  yellow ;  our  jackets  blue ;  our  pelisses  slate-colooi-ed; 
our  busbies  badger-hair,  with  orange  jelly -bags ;  and  our  cords  green«  It  is, 
certes,  remarkable.  Our  friends  call  it  singular,  picturesque,  and  fbreig^ ; 
our  euemies,  loud,  outre,  and  theatrical.  The  B.  I.  H.  defy  public 
opinion,  snap  their  fingers  at  public  taste,  and  damn  public  criticism; 
whilst  our  commandant,  like  a  certain  Lancashire  colonel,  is  willing  and 
able  to  beard  the  Leviathan  of  Printing  House-square  at  bis  desk,  if 
he  ever  dares  to  disparage  our  gallant  corps.  So  let  all  beware! 
London,  I  have  written  already,  was  duU  ;  Bloomsbury-square  was,  in 
verity,  no  exception  to  that  Statement.  The  statue  in  the  gardens 
frowned  darker  than  ever,  the  trees  put  on  their  sable  Uvery  of  autumo, 
and  the  sparrows  looked  melancholy,  and  began  to  moult.  (I  believe  caged 
parrots  and  London  sparrows  are  the  bnly  birds  mentioned  in  natural, 
history  that  moult  eight  times  a  year.)  The  Appleyards  found  itequally 
as  stupid  as  every  one  eise  did  ;  besides,  all  their  friends  had  left  town, 
and  would  talk  so — lawk!  pass  such  ill-natured  remarks — if  they  moped 
themselves  up  in  their  house  all  thetime  until  Christmas.  The  Bowlen, 
of  Red  Lion-square,  had  gone  to  Herne  Bay,  and  wrote  of  nothing  but 
the  delights  of  eating  fresh  shrimps  and  eel-pies ;  and  the  Jordans,  ot 
Montague-street,  had  gone  down  to  see  their  old  aunt  in  Devonshire^ 
from  whom  they  expected  a  legacy. 

<*  We  must  tower  somewhere,  Samuel,"*  observed  Mrs.  Appleyard»  iö 
oraoular  tones,  to  her  son  one  evening.  -  - 

**  Little  wits  jump,  mother,"  replied  her  son ;  ''  I  was  iust  K^f|^]^ 
make  the  same  Observation  toyou.     We  must /otrer  somewhere.     Vroji^. 
say  vou  to  Boolong,  eh?     rrince  Haibert  and  the  rest  of  the  Bpj|I, 
Family  go  there  next  week  to  Visit  Lewis  Napoleon  at  bis  camp.**      ^  / »,' 

^•I  can't  talk  their  lingo,  'Samuel — and  no  more  can  you,  for  the  ii^ijlMjJ ^ 
of  that;  and  what,  pray,  arp  we  to  say  for  bed^  board,  tea,  süpim^Sma 
waaliing?*'  ,.- 

^Donney-moy  quelque  chose  A  manger,"  said  the  son,  prou^  pf  f%d 
only  sentence  at  all  approachkbl^  to  Flrench.  ''\     ■, 

*^Will  that  do  for  every thing?  Does  that  mean  bed,  lx>ai^.  fM{t 
wäshing  at  so  mach  a  day,  servants  included,  eh,  Samuel  ?"  7,^  «^ 

^*0h,  bless  your  old  simpltcity,  mother,  no — ^no,"  sali  Saip^^\ 
**  Tttbbs,  however — Mr.  Simon  Tubbs,  articled  derk  to  Swanquill,  'dowpi! 
in  Olbem  there — says  as  how  all  the  partaes  in  Boolong  taue  nothing. , 
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tXi\  E^^sH'i  atitl  if  it  tra^  not  for  the  aUnKÜig-matcheB  atween4he  (M 
fiäi-woraen — poisoners,  aa  he  call»  'eu — yoad  hacy  yuaneitia  BiUiags- 
gate- market,  and  no  raistake." 

"  We  will  go  theo,  Samuel — duy  o/ter  to-morrow,"  laid  Mrs.  Apple- 
yard,  with  decislon. 

'  "  Our  trip,  niothor,  wil!  exteiid  nw  military  k&ovledge,  if  it  don't  taj! 
niilitary  acqiiaintanee,"  observed  tße  son.  "  Who  knowg  ?  .  perhapS 
Hulbert  ur  Lewis  miiy  aak  nie  to  a  i)uiet  chop  and  a  pint  of  sheny  in  a 
iöcjal  way." 

'■•'Yöu  may  Le  -t  horo  yct,  Samuel." 

."tf  QK'i  j  ghoulJ  hke  nar,  rnuther,  if  it  wer'n't  for  oqr  double  income-: 
tä^rAoä  tiiat  nastj  pOHder,  anJ  those  cniel  leadeo  balls— eh?  Oh,  l, 
JSÜfiW  like  to  Be«  3  iiattlp  witlmut  swords,  powder,  or  ehot  j  abouidn't: 
jöV?'"'    ■  ( 

■J"  You  Will  take  jour  legimcntale. "  :„■ 

'"'''Xfniform,  plpaai,  niotlier— lejimental,  adjective — uniform,  EubBtani-. 
tlve^I  sliall  täke  m^  uniform  ,  1  liave  as  honourable  a  rig;lit  to  tvear  jlt 
aii";ffie' Life  GuarJs  or  Blues — Mo'tlnow?  What  service  have  thos». 
^d'fs  sb^D,  except  ridiiig  by  our  Queen  from  the  Opera  House  to- 
Fucthigham  Palace?  Whilst  the  B.  I.  H.  have  seea  Service.  They  put 
dowii  a  bread  riot  at  Kensington  one  Saturday  night.  They  did  theift 
auty,  ma'am,  and  tbej  are  ready  to  do  it  again."  ..       [ 

"Tou  are  a  good  soldier,  Samuel ;  a  good  soldier— that  ia,  I  mean  as. 
WX  US  yOur  moral  character  goes — whicli  the  Times  thinks  is  the  tru4'' 
Standard  of  one.  Poking  people  wjth  bayonets,  and  smashing  iu  skuUa; 
inth  gun's  butts,  is  heavenly.  But  such  hoirid,  wiuked  creaturea  aa  tha, 
4teth— i)h,  lawk !— and  their  fie  fie  friends  ?  Why,  trnth  is,  Samuell; 
nonä  öf  them  soldiers  have  got  charactors,  bless  you,  no  more  than  ko,-. 
Irisfi  maid  of  all  work.  Lawk!  wben  we  lived  in  Sloane-street^  n« 
h^ii't  a  niaid  but  wben  she  had  gathered  up  a  few  ehilliogs  must 
neeos  he  a  love-making  with  eome  corporal  in  Knightsbridge  Barraoks. 
We'got'em  ever  so  ugly,  and  pock-marked,  aiid  squint-eyed,  tawki- 
it  vas  all  the  same — everi/  Sunday  out.  Then.oame  warniag)  then.' 
tl^T  didh't  care — they  were  to  be  officers'  ladiea.  Heigho!  and  Lhe  . 
upsliQt  ?  Why,  the  poor  creaturea  came  baak  nith  broken  hearts<  and 
lignt'paekets,  and  no  money,  and  their  corporal- busban da  that  nere 
to,bQ  real  gentlemen  had  gone  back  to  tlieir.duty  aud  tbeir  teivei  at 
n%^wr,'and  leH  our  poor  maids  witliout  a  character,  aad  nithoub.virtne, 
as%^  C9ui:se,  without  a  Situation;  for  your  poor  father  could  B«vac-> 
«Ditiire  a\li6ontiou8feina]e,  Samuel;— nOiDever.  ..  /i 

"  We  wifigQ  the  äay  after  to-morro'w  to  Booltmg,  and  I  loill  taike  Jny 


I'fchulnötdeacrihe  the joumeyofMra.  and  Maatet  Appleyard  toFra^ee-  ■■ 
WW  haanot  been  from  the  London  Bridge  Station  to  PollMstone?    Who 
hi^nÜt  taken  a  trip  over  in  the  Boulogne  ibeaioer?     The  Chaond  od 

t^s  occasion  was  "  as  calm  as  a  duck-pond."  No  one  wag  ill ;  and  even 
ibS'  geirtleman  who  always  takea  nasty  decoctions  that  are  more  oerttöa , 
of  ^odudng  than  avertiiig  nauaea,  eould  not  make  hinuelf  G9a->ick ;  and 
thö^iSy  öf  deücate  nei-ves,  who  had  obserred  to  jou  in  the  railway  trahi 
"  ^'^wayi  feels  squeamiah,  eren  on  the  Tbames,"  boked  a»  blooming-,  , 
aiiB  U  ^miliiig,  abd  aa  pleasant,  as  she  ever  could  have  done  at  a  Chiswick 
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ßte.  So,  after  a  deal  of  "  Starboard,"  and  «  Port,*'  and  «  Easeher,"  «lid 
^^  Stop  her/*  our  friends  amred  safe  at  Boulogne,  where  they  had  for  the 
first  time  the  confusion  of  hearing  the  patois  of  the  fish-dames,  the 
irascibility  of  the  Douaniers,  and  the  screams  of  the  hoteis'  touts-^ 
"L'Europe,"  **  L'Angleterre,"  "Les  Bains,"  «  Meurice,"  &c. ;  all  whidl, 
you  know,  mingles  together  into  such  an  incomprehensible  jai^on  that'I 
defy  even  my  best  friend,  or  my  cleyerest  reader,  to  define  or  translate 
correctly.  i 

Previously  to  landing  on  the  Gallic  shores,  when  aboard  of  Uie 
steam-boat,  the  ILord  Warden^  with  that  unrestrained  famiHarity  to 
whioh  circumstanees  drive  the  proudest  of  us  all,  and  aided  and  al>etted 
by  the  agency  of  the  g^ft  of  a  cigar,  Samuel,  our  hero,  sncceeded  i& 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Grindley,  of  Chepstowe*plaee,  a  magtf- 
trate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  a  division  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  ''  Sqmite 
Grindley  with  the  bull,"  as  many  of  my  southern  agricultural  friends  may 
know  him  as ;  or  '^  Waffy  Grindley,"  as  he  b  nicknamed  by  the  memben 
of  the  Conversative  Club,  in  St.  James's-street,  to  which  he,  as  well  os 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant,  both  have  the  honour  to  belong. 

'^  The  Hotel  des  Bains  is  the  place,"  said  Grindley,  authoritadvelf, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  bis  having  thirty-one  years  previously  slept  thece 
in  making  le  grand  tour  after  leaving  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

*'  The  Hot-ell  de  Blains  be  it,  sir,"  replied  Samuel.  ^'  Come  od, 
mother  I     I  am  precious  hungry ;  ain't  you?" 

"  Precious,  Samuel.  Oh !  I  wish  we  could  get  fresh  shrimps  and  muffins 
just  now,  that  is  all." 

*'  AUow  me,  madame,  as  having  in  my  earlier  days  performed  the 
great  national  farce  of  le  grand  tour,  to  g^ve  you  my  well-earned  ex- 
perience,  and  order  a  petit  souper — gar9ong — garqong,"  said  Grindley. 

'*  Sommelier — pray  excuse  the  correction,  sir,*'  observed  an  old  count  of 
the  ancient  regime  ;  but  as  Grindley's  knowledge  of  French,  the  langoage 
spoken,  was  as  limited  as  a  Yankee's,  the  correction  passed  unheeded« 

"Grar9ong,  soupey  pour  —  pour  —  three  —  catter  dishes;  you  coffi- 
preney  ?" 

**  Yes,  sarr — four  plates.  In  von  little  half  hour  they  vill  be  ready. 
Vary  good,  sarr." 

I  cannot  here  help  alluding  to  the  language  of  the  Boulonnais ;  it  is 
the  most  incomprehensible  and  ungrammatical  you  perhaps  ever  faeaid; 
from  this  singular  fact,  that  every  Fi*enchman  tries  to  talk  English,  and 
every  Englishman  French ;  and  this  grafdog  of  the  Saxon  on  the  Galfic 
may  be  all  very  well  just  now  that  the  two  nations  are  so  allied,  bot  it  is 
very  difHcult  to  understand  or  speak,  even  for  a  proficient  lingnist.  In 
short,  a  fi-iend  of  mine  leamed  Hindostanee  and  Turkish  long  before  he 
could  niaster  the  language  of  the  good  folk  of  Boulogne. 

The  petit  souper  came.  Premier  plat — three  pieces  of  boot-solesi 
two  inches  in  diameter,  swimming  in  oil,  called  *'biftek;"  deuxieme 
plat — potatoes  maltre  d'h6tel;  troisieme  plat — almonds  and  raisins; 
quatriäme  plat — sweet  biscuits.  A  souper  petit  with  a  vengeance  for 
three  hungry  people  with  Saxon  appetites  keen  i^om  sea-breesies ;  jet 
the  party  were  on  too  high  form,  on  too  distant  decorum,  to  raise  a 
marmur,  or  urge  a  dissent,  and  so  all  three  went  to  their  chiimbers 
hungry,  and  I  might  write,  supperless.     Thence  onr  friends  int»  htd» 
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Albeit  pteviously  Mistress  Appleyard  did  partake  of  a  glass  of  cognaca  i 
w^ter— Hstronger  of  tbe  former,  perhaps,  than  the  latter — and  8amue\, 
toOi  of  hi«  cigar  and  brandy.  O  you  great  Jupiter !  wbat  an  age  is 
thisy  and  wbat  a  world,  that  persons  cannot  live  witbout  playing  tbe 
jfool  cxf  dissimulation !  Bat  tbe  gods'  wills  be  done,  and  let  tbem  all  to 
their  virtuous  coucbes  for  a  brief  period,  wbilst  a  lapse  of  ten  minutes 
^fiOBoes  in  my  lecture,  för  tbe  sbowman  to  quaff  bis  sberry  and  soda-water 
bebind  tbe  scenes. 

.r/Hokle,  ttnkle,  tinkle  and  up  goes  tbe  curtain.     Itis  a  glorious  morn- 
ing,  bright,  calm,  soft,  and  balmy— tbe  5tb  of  September,  1854.    Tbat 
:that  old  refugium  peccatorum,  tbat  blessed  spot  wbere  tbe  panting,  weary 
.g^mUer  finds  bis  rest,  well-known  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  is  decked  out  in  all 
th^  gorgeous  pageantry  of  a  Frencb  fete,     Tbe  banners  of  tbe  allies, 
Sn^DCe  and  England,  side  by  side,  flutter  in  tbe  breeze,  or  wind  around 
v^acb  otber  as  tbe  summer  zepbyr  drops  for  a  few  seconds,  calm  emblems  of 
Union,  liberty,  and  friendsbip.     Myriads  on  myriads  of  people  tbrong  tbe 
büsy  quayS)  eager  eyes,  happy  faces,  and  merry  voices  meet  you  at  every 
^^■ni.     Tbe  soft  tones  of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  Poitou  mingle  witn 
ihemore  bass  ones  of  Kent,  Yorksbire,  Leins ter,  and  Pertb.     Tbere  are  a 
£ew  common  words  uttered  by  tbe  tbrong,  wbicb  actuate  tbe  breasts  of 
all  tbe  noble,  tbe  bonourable,  and  tbe  fair — a  common  sentiment  tbat 
.  makes  tbe  beart  to  beat  and  tbe  blood  to  boil,  and  our  feelings  to  be  in 
THE  GOOD  CAUSE,  and  our  lives  and  wealtb  ready  to  aid  tbe  weak  and 
oppressed.     Tbey  are  sbort  and  few  :  "  A  bas  le  Moskovite  !"     "  Down 
with  tbe  cruel  Tsar  I" — yet  tbey  speak  volumes  on  volumes,  and  will  last 
as  long  as  bistory  pens  her  everlasting  trutbs.      Tbe  poiasonnieres  are 
tricked  out  in  tbeir  gayest  attire,  in  tbose  picturesque  bues  tbat  bave  so 
oft  caugbt  tbe  limner's  eye — tbe  stalwart  Britisb  Guardsmen — the  gay 
and  swaggering  Cent  Guards — tbe  little  soldier  of  tbe  line — tbe  bardy 
Saxon  sailors — the  English  and  tbe  Frencb — tbe  manly  beauty  of  tbe 
Briton  and  tbe  piquant  delicacy  of  tbe  Artois  dames — are  bere  present 
together  to  give  an  entbusiastic  reception  to  tbat  auspicious  event — tbe 
meeting  of  tbe  two  great  potentates  of  tbe  world,  tbe  representatives  of 
tihe  two  greatest  kingdoms  in  firiendly  unison. 

Tbere  is  a  surge  in  tbe  crowd,  a  tbrusting  forward,  a  swaying  to  tbe 

.  rigbi  and  tbe  left,  an  anxious  straining  of  eyes  towards  tbe  west,  wben, 

.  Jike  an  albatross  so  swiffc,  dasbing  along  merrily  over  tbe  calm  unruffled 

sen,  leaving  a  white  line  frotbing  abaft  her  wake,  and  bearing  tbe  royal 

bufgee  flying  from  tbe  peak,  proudly  saib  tbe  Britisb  yacbt,  bearing  tbe 

.  Prince  Consort  and  staff  to  tbe  Gallic  sbores.     Tbe  band  of  the  Guides 

ttrikes  up  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  a  tbousand  lusty  hurrahs  and  a  tbousand 

gentle  bravas  ecbo  and  re-ecbo  tbrough  tbe  old  rocks  and  narrow  streets 

of  Boulogne. 

•*  Who  is  dat,  sir  ? — dat,  mt,  bowing  ?"  inquired  an  excited  Frencb- 
t  man. 
?.v^'Tbat,  sir,"  replied  Grindley,  bis  feelings  swelling  up  to  bis  eyes — 
z.^  that,  SU«,  is  His  Royal  Highness  Field-Mabshal  Pkince  Albert." 
V;i  •  ^'^Marechal  of  England?     Vaterloo,  Vellington's  successor — eb,  sar?" 
ii    1  JVWell — no — no,'*  replied  Grindley. 

.'/: ,  :'^*No,  SIT.     Active  Service  in  tbe  person  of  Lord  Hardinge  bas  a  prior 
i.ebim>"  saad  a  stem  voice;  and  loolong  round  you  beheld  the  Speaker,  a 

2k2 
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short  stifF  man,  with  a  grey  moustache,  a  broMed  visage,  and  his  left 
sleeve  hooked  to  his  right  breast. 

"  Is  dat  anotherof  yourvarriors?"  continued  the  inquiring  Frenchman; 
"  von  who  has  led  your  conquering  hosts  to  death  or  glory  on  India's  aii4 
plains?'* 

"  No,  no,  sir — not  exactly,"  replied  Grindley,  puzzied  to  explain. 
"  That,  sir,  is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Commandant  of  Ae^ 
Sherwood  Rangers.  You  know,  sir,  the  old  Latin  aphorlsitn — *PäiTi 
Sit  foris  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domum.*  He  is  an  examjtle.  Or  ft» 
our  great  northern  historian,  Sur  Archibald  Alison  remäi^^  thäl  IfVlK 
not  the  Norman  nobility,  not  the  feudal  retainers,  thät  gainfed  ffiä  ^It-, 
<x)nes  of  C«9ssy  and  Poictiers,  but  the  yeomen — ^heyepmen,  sir/*  '         '^ 

*  Bah  !"  observed  the  Frenchman  ;  **  son  pantalon  est  bieti  fait.'**  '* ,  "v 

**  Populär  belief  has  it,  sir,  they  are  the  exaet  pättern  of  those  worh"  hf^ 
the  illustrious  founder  of  his  grace's  corps — hold  Robin  Höod.  Popiilar 
belief,  sir,  is  in  error,  for  it  is  ray  impression  that  that  noble  freebooter, 
like  many  of  his  confrereSy  the  modern  footpads,  were  very  limited  iu 
their  wararobes." 

*^  Is  that  Monsieur  Alexis  Soyer — the  cook,  dressed  up  as  another  of 
your  peace  heroes  ?"  asked  the  Frenchman  with  a  sneer,  pointing  to 
another  officer  in  uniform.  "  You  are  a  wonderful  people ;  you  call  your- 
seWes  a  great  military  nation,  yet  on  a  great  event  like  this  your  real 
officers  come  en  hourgeois,  and  your  cooks,  and  your  dukes,  and  your 
carpet  knights  en  grande  tenue — ve  cannot  understand  your  contranes.** 

At   six  o'clock  that  evening    our   friends  the  Appleyards   and  Mr. 

Grindley  sat  down  with  some  other  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes  to  the 

good  dinner  of  the  table-d*h6te  of  the  Hotel  des  Bains.     Had  I  space  or 

time  I  could  give  you  some  amusing  characteristics  öf  many  of  thöse  as- 

sembled ;  1  shall,  however,  confine  my  remarks  to  three  persons — Captaia 

Seamperdues,  late  cornet  in  her  Majesty's  Light  Dragoons,  which  he  left 

after  six  months'  Service,  from  being  unable  to  meet  various  bills  and 

post-obits;  he  had   "flown,"  a  cadet  of  afi  old  Norfolk  family,  wttli 

some  good  qualities  and  excellent  parts,  remarkable  solely  in  bis  re- 

giment  for  his  talents  of  acting.     His  commission  being  sequestered  td 

the  Jews,  and  his  father  declining  his  acquaintance  for  this  cause,  Captati^ 

Scampei-dues  left  with  a  second-fate  actress  from  a  minor  theatre  to  trf 

his  fortune  on  the  American  "  boards,"  with  what  success  I  cänoot  tetf. 

I  only  know  he  returned  to  Boulogne — ^after  his  lady  friend  had  elofled 

with  a  Yankee  sugar  merchant — a  poor,  destitute  man,  with  nothing  to  livf 

on  save  that  ever  doubtful  capital,  his  wits.     Oppositei  to  him  sat  Mr. 

Terence  0*Loughlin,  an  Irish  patriot,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  for  f 

am  8ure  I  don't.     He  used  to  walk  on  the  pier  daily,  and»  8tandiii||' 

thereon,  with  one  band  in  the  ehest  of  his  buttoued-up  coa^  and  the  othor 

waving  towards  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  he  spoke  such  rhapsodioal  non* 

sense  as  the  following,  which  led  many  to  believe  he  was  partially  insane; 

others,  that  he  was  Smith  O'Brien  escaped,  or  Lord  Edward  Fiti^rald  re^' 

devivus ;  whilst  the  Spanish  lady,  who  spends  her  life  in  serenading  tb0 

wild  wild  waves  for  a  few  sous,  considered  our  Irish  friend,  *•  the  patriot,** 

a  hybrid  between  William  Teil  and  Lord  Byron.     Well,  I  will  give  you 

a  style  of  his  soliloquy : 

**  Forgive  Ingland  ?  never !     Nev — er,  oi  say,  sirr.     Be  me  oath,  sirr. 
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^  'jwpi^d^ieon  tl^is  iligant  pier  (irsti  Ingland  haa  trampled  on  moi 
GouatDry !  Inglaod  haa  bound  Irin'g  eoDS  in  cbains !  iDgland  haa 
raviahfd  the  darlint  daughters  of  me  Imirald  Isle !  TThere  ü  our  par- 
Kaioent,  sirr  ?  In  London.  Where  is  oiir  aristocrats  and  our  nobility  P 
F ugirives,  sirr ;  vagalinnds,  sirr ;  seeking  in  foreign  landa  the  pmtectiou 
ajod  ddoighia  denied  them  in  the  great  dcmains  of  our  birth  [  May  me 
CU^e — oaj",  CromweH'a  curse— taint  je,  yer  dirty  ould  Ingland  !  Who 
fears  to  Bpake  of  nointy-oight?  Not  oi,  faith!  May  the  Imperor  of 
France  laud  ia  Baotry  Bay,  and  Terence  O'Lnughlin  himBelf  will  take 
o^.liia  hat  and  say,  '  All  luil,  niightie  Iraperor  I'  And  then  oi  meself 
will  bava  me  rightii  me  Castle  back,  wbere  me  ancestors  dwelt,  and  oi 
kept  tbe  hounda  meselF,  and  gave  aa  moch  whiaky-ponch  to  me  friends  aa, 
ony  o'  ye  eould  cellar  beoeath  yer  waiitcoata ;  and  ye,  ye  little  damsal, 
stÜQ  be  me  Kathleen  Mavouraeen  (turniog  to  tbe  Spanisb  lady),  and 
^v  i'  me  castle's  hall '  Tbe  Harp  that  once  in  Tara's  Halls ;' "  &c.,  &c^ 
aoa  so  oa  fbr  an  hour. 

I  found  out  afterwards  Terence  had  been  expatriated  for  debt,  arising 
through  the  niost  recklesa  eitravagance  I  think  I  ever  heard  of,  and  by 
iÜ?  exit  abroad  &om  Ireland  bringing  aeveral  honest  tradesmen  to  bank- 
n^)tGy,  and  throwing  some  poor  faniilies  into  abject  ruia  who  had  lent 
him  their  little  "alla." 

.The  third  personage  at  the  table-d'höte  was  Miss  Amelia  Cabbage,  a 
juvenile  lady  of  a  certain  age.  She  always  spoke  confldentially  tu  you, 
n«Ter  above  a  whisper,  ducking  her  head  towards  her  \eh  breast,  and 
croisiug  her  arma  over  her  lap. 

"  ¥es,  sir,  I  liad  it  Irom  a  gentlemaa  about  court" — [He  was  a  beef' 
eater,  my  good  friend] — "tbe  Frincess  Royal  ia  going  to  mairy  the 
Kijis  of  Portugal.  Gond  match,  sir — excellent.  Papa  haa  leit  the  young 
couple  together,  and  mamma  will  maniBuvre  it  all,  you  aee,  during  bis 
äbsence,  sir— a  good  match  ^excellent.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  had  this  froni 
tibe  highegt  foreign  authority" — [Between  ourselves,  reader,  it  was  Fleury, 
tbe  Courier] — "  that  the  Empreas  Eug^ie  cannot  go  to  the  court  of  St. 
James'a.  It  is  not  etiquette,  sir.  In  oppoaition,  sir,  to  our  strict  cua- 
tom^  But  out  dear,  good  little  Queen  ia  very  fond  of  the  Erapress ;  so 
flhe  .is  ionted  over  with  her  husband  to  Oaborne,  where  tbe^  wül  meet, 
njT,  ia  a  domestio,  äiendly  way,"  Stc.,  &c.  And  ao  on,  retalUng  bits  of 
court  news  aa  improbable  aa  the  foregoing. 

The  fourth  personage  was  John  Brown,  Esquire,  a  well-to-do  grazier  in 
the  couGty  of  Lincoln.  He  was  tbe  personification  of  a  milord  Anglaü, 
t^f.slout  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  Bcailet  umbralla,  I  saw  repreaented 
ikt  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  I  (brget  wbiob.  I  thought  it  great  non- 
sfinse  then,  but  having  found  out  tbe  type  since,  I  am  convinced  of  ita 
truth.     He  edifios  the  Company  at  dinner  thuf  ^  .... 

"Yes,  «ira,  I  say  it!  Xea,  aira,  I  say  it !"— p5e  always  bfigjns  _si>; 
wjth  affirmatives  oiid  assertion»  that  are  jnoontrpvertible] — "  Ves,  sirs, 
En^^d'U  never  b«  En^an(I:,nntil  ,Loi^  Aberdeen  U  sentbunged 
w  in  a,  sherry-cask  down  tte  ÖJv«.  .  He  19  good.  for  nothing.  No ; 
t&s  war  is  a  cowardly,  beggarlj  pieee  of  business.  It  has  only  kept  up 
«jpm  and  stock,  tbat's  all  üie  good  it'a  done.  Duodaa  ain't  wortb  two- 
pence,  and  Charlie's  a  humbug.  Would  Ktt  have  stood  all  tbis,  eh  ? 
WouÜa't  Nelaon  and  Wellington  have  taken  Petersburg,  and  Moscow, 
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and  Sebastopol,  months  ago.     Yes,  I  say  it !   Yes,  I  say  more ;  thi's  is  a 
cowardly,  beggarly  afTair,  and  Aberdeen  is  about  as  fit  to  be  premi^y  äs 
Giles  W  hopstraw,  my  farming  man  !     Why,  if  I  quarrel  with  tieighbour 
Smith,  I  should  watch  and  catch  him  in  the  pasture-close,  and  have  it 
out  with  him.     Td  not  sit  on  his  muck-heap  until  I   was   sick,  kiiA 
the  ammonia  made  me  ill,  and  then  fight  him,  but  Vd  off  with  my 
coat  and  neckerchief  and  in  at  him,  fair  up-and-down  at  once.     Np 
shilly-shallying.     I  knows  a  deal  about  this  war.     Corporal  Jotiesj  Whd 
was  one  of  the  marines  who  was  in  our  ship  that  brought  NiehblÖ 
over  to  England  in  '44,  comes  frora  my  village;  he  knows  eveiytninj^. 
He  says  the  Russians  can*t  fight  with  fists,  or  they  ain't  allovred.     Ho'W 
can  they  with  guns  and   swords  then  ?     BelVs  Life   ain't  known  no 
more   among   them   than   the   Talmud    is.      If  they  get   angry   they 
bite  out  one  another's  beards ;  that*s  what  they  do.     Pass  the  botfle, 
please,   Mr.  Frogy ;  don't  you  act  cork  and  stop  it.      Ah !  ah !  äff! 
Well,  I  say,  you  attack  Sebastopol  very   well;  you  put  a  lot  of  poor 
fellows  here,  this  spot  Stands  for  an  island ;  well,  Neptune's  daughters 
get  cross,  a  storm  blows,  and  away  drives  the  ships.     If  those  poor  fel- 
lows get  beat,  who  takes  them  off  that  island — eh  ?     No,  bless  you,  Lord 
Aberdeen  ought  to  be  made  guano  of ;  he  ain't  fit  for  his  place.     Why, 
bless  you,  Nicholas  never  meant  to  take  England  or  France  either ;  he 
only  wanted  a  marine  residence  for  his  poor,  delicate  wife — she  is  a  sad, 
sickly  body — just  as  my  Lord  Louis  here  has  purchased  the  Hotel  de 
ßrighton  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  Eugenia.*    It  is  an  unjust 
war,  this  with  Russia  :  tallow  and  oil  is  riz,  certainly,  but  it  is  unjust. 
Yes,  I  say  so;  it's  all  brought  on  by  a  private  quarrel  of  our  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  and  Nicholas.     Believe  me — Nicholas  ain't  so  bad  as 
he's  painted.    He's  a  father  of  a  family — three  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
rd  marry  one  of  the  daughters,  without  ever  seeing  her,  that  I  would, 
just  out  of  pity,  because  the  papers  run  down  her  papa  so." 

How  long  John  Brown  would  have  continued  his  sermon  I  cannot  form 
any  idea,  had  not  the  waiter  rushed  into  the  salle-ä-manger  and  announeed 
that  the  fireworks  had  begun ;  and  thereon  all  the  Company  left  their 
seats  and  adjourned  into  the  streets.  The  pyrotechnic  display  was  beau- 
tiful,  the  mise  en  scene  unequalled,  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens — 
a  name  known  and  admired  wherever  English  is  spokeii  or  read— 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  the  size  of  its  letters,  the  imperial  ones  of 
Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  France. 

The  streets  were  thronged,  the  entente  cordiale  complete.  **  Loäg 
may  it  last !"  breathes  every  true-born  Englishman. 

"  Bonjour — you  do  us  moch  honour,*'  said  a  Cent  Guard,  cordiafly 
shaking  our  Life-Guardsman  by  the  band.  *'  Bomarsund — Sebastopol — 
hein  r 

"  Bong  jower  to  you,  old  flick,"  replied  the  Guardsman.  "  We  all — 
FRATERNiTY — now.  Come,  my  little  tulip,  I  must  shake  you  by  the 
band,  too,"  taking  hold  of  a  five  feet  nothing  Chasseur  de  Vincennes. 

"Oui  certainement,  oui!  Sacre  mille  tonnerres!"  exclaimed  ^ 
little  light-bob,  Standing  on  tip-toe  to  receive  the  crunch  of  the  gobd- 
natured  giant's  shake  of  the  band.  *' Oui — mais  Vaterloo — Vatertoo. 
Frateruite,  oui — Ci — Ci — Ci — sacrrrre — e." 

*  This  was  a  populär  fallacy  at  the  tiine,  but  it  is  not  the  truth.    A  canard. 
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"  Well,  comrade,"  said  the  heavy  dragoon,  tuming  back  towards  the 
Cents, — "  quell  now?" 

The  French  soldier  drew  out  a  programme  for  the  eveuing's  amuse* 
iqeDt  in  five   minutes,  endiug  by  a  visit  to  the  daoce  at  the  fete  ausc 
jfieurs. 

*•  So^'y^  genta,  I  can't  express  what  I  want ;  sorry  I  don*t  jabber  your 
ipßo,  my  edÄication's  been  neglected  on  that  point.  Ain't  much  of  a 
l^^er  neither.  This  party,  however,"  said  the  Bntish  dragoon,  pointihg 
ito  a  short  man,  with  very  long  hair,  who  looked  like  an  acrobat  in  his 
ounday  clothes,  "  will  express  all  my  sentiments.  Parley  voos,  Jones ;  je 
yeaiiey  after  stables  et  havey  big  drink  with  mus-siers." 

l]^inkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  and  the  green  curtain  drops  on  the  second  eveii- 
ing  of  cur  friends  the  Appleyards'  trip  to  Boulogne.     So  let  us  to  our 
virtuous  couches,  and  a  good  night  to  all  this  side  of  St.  Peter's.     ön 
the  morrow  up  by  cock-crow  to  see  the  camp — all  the  world  and  his  wxFe 
at  Boulogne — princes,  counts,  dukes,  and  lords ;  English,  Belgian,  Priis- 
sians,   and    Yankees  ;    tailors   from  Conduit-street  ;    bootmakers   from 
Regent-street  ;  lords  from  Belgravia,  and  ladies  from  Grosvenor-square ; 
single  and  married,  merry  and  melancholy  ;   every  one,  in  short,  down 
even  to  our  street  alleys,  Punch's  show,   the  acrobats,  and  the  Anglo- 
Ethiopian  serenaders,  chanting  Nelly  Bly.     The  masculine  mind  in  a 
feminine  body,  rejoicing  in  single  blessedness,  Miss  Periwinkle,  was  of 
eourse  there.     I  nrst  met  her  driving  the  mail  in  Connaught ;  next  I 
saw  her  throwing  a  fly  in  Lock  Ness  ;  she  then  went  up  in  a  balloon 
as  far  as  I  saw ;  and  I  next  heard  of  her  going  down  in  a  diving- 
bell ;  she  takes  her  morning  "  constitutional"  up  the  Monument  daily 
whenever  she  is  in  London,  to  keep  her  in   good  health  and  wind  for 
her  Summer  tours ;  she  has  been  to  Canton   twice,   where  she  refused 
a   matrimonial    offer   from    the  half-brother   of  the  Sun;    she    knows 
Sandilli  intimately,  he  having  presented  her  with  sixteen  scalps,  and  a 
needle-case  made  from  the  big  toe  of  a  British  officer  killed    in   the 
.  Caffre  wars ;  she  knows  the  Chactaws,   and   the   Chippewas,  and  the 
]!liaudans,  and  the  Kentuckians,  and  the  Virginians,  and  all  the  rest 
of  those  go-ahead  lot ;   she  knows  the  Emperor  of  Russia  very  well, 
and  dislikes   hira  very    much,  and  the    Emperor   of  Prussia  also;  she 
considers  him  a  fool,  a  peraon  of  no  stability  of  character,  and  of  no  sound 
.  opinion  on  any  point  except  on  a  sound  bottle  of  Champagne,  which  she 
considers  is  a  virtue  rather  more  adapted  to  wine-merchants  and  City 
councillors  than  to  emperors  and  kings.     She  had  just  returned,  when  I 
met  her  this  time  at  Boulogne,  from  Moldavia,  where  she  had  applied  for 
a  command  in  the  bashi-bazouks,  but  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel 
MTith  Eara  Fatma,  the   celebrated   Maid  of  Marash,  had  caused  Miss 
Periwinkle  to  retire  hastily  back  into  the  western  kingdom  of  Europe, 
and  hence  her  presence  on  this  auspieious  event.     Then  of  eourse  there 
are  those  good-humoured  sunbumt  features  so    unmistakably  English, 
of  Jack  Bamard,  with  a  wide-awake  hat  on,  and  his  DoUond  swung  across 
.  bis  body,  cased  in  a  suit  of  tweed.     Jack  is  to  be  met  every  where,  at  the 
.;  Vatican  of  Rome,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Lakes  of  Switzerland,  or 
Jhe  Alps  of  Italy.     You  and  I  surely  met  him  as  we  dashed  across  the 
Campagna  and  the  Pontine  Marshes — where  we  "  funked  "  the  malaria 
so — just  to  get  to  Rome  to  **do"  a  piece  of  British  gallantry,   and 
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stand  on  tlie  '*  what's  its  name  "  of  the  Cupola  o£  Rome!     Good-ju^tuawd 
cosmopolite  as  he  is,  whioh  of  us,  pray,  knows  not  Jack  Baniard  FtttIüa 
rieh,  racy  stories,  his  füll  sweet  voiee,  his  tales  of  kings  aod  nabojbs^  hk 
seandal  of  piincesses  and  countesses,  his  troubadour  airs  or  hi8  coisb^ 
fantasias,   his   on  dits   of  Lord  This   or  Tom  That?     In  winter,.  ^ 
home,  he  keeps  the  table  in  a  roar,  when  the  dinuer  is  g.ood»  tbe  SUtely 
iced,  and  the  guests  masculine ;  and  time  passes  so  swiftly^  yjou  wAuld 
fain  murder  the  butler  who  brings  round  the  coffee,  and  puts-^  p^XH^ 
to   the   capital   story  or   the  jelly  song.     You   cannot  hielp  •.  s^Ili^g 
hömewards  wlth  Jack   afberwards  when  you   have   wist^  your )  kjyMBj^ 
fa^ewell.     So  you   lounge  down  Begent-street^   and  Jsuok;  iighi^/iiis 
fiiipe,  and  gives  you  one  of  bis  Geneva  cigars»  whicb  he  aweats  h^^ 
l^ason*s  or  Fribourg's  by  long  chalks ;  and  be  beging  «  &esb  seri0$.a| 
^böd  sayings  and  doings,  and  lares  you  into  the  private  roofa  of  tho  üarr* 
mönious  Cellar,  where  you  meet  all  Jack's  best  fiiends-^aetor%  Aulh<^ 

wits,  and  omne  hoc  genus But  stop,  we  must  not  bore  the  haut  totk  with 

an  author's  reminiscences.  Come,  it  is  time  we  were  all  ofif  to  the  camp, 
or  hut^  as  it  literally  ought  to  be  called,  for  we  have  a  deal  to  s^e  to*dajb 
The  bivouac  is  some  two  miles  from  Boulogne,  up  a  steep  ascent,  and 
situated  on  a  high,  sandy,  and  healthy  piain;  it  is  the  apez  of  a  triangle, 
having  another  camp  towards  Calais,  and  another  twenty  miles  in  aa 
opposite  direction,  each  one  containing  twenty  thousaud  men.  France  is 
a  military  nation  with  a  vengeance.  She  had  at  that  very  time  an  army 
in  Turkey,  one  in  the  Baltic,  one  at  Rome,  and  the  provinces  were  as 
well  garrisoned  as  though  all  her  forces  were  concentrated  in  them.  The 
camp  near  Boulogne  extends  for  six  miles,  and  consists  of  small  huts« 
resembling  very  much  in  appearance  the  Irish  cabins  of  Galway.  The 
woodwork  of  them  is  made  in  the  Workshops  of  Paris,  and  brought  up 
to  their  respective  sites,  when  the  soldiers  fill  in  the  walls  with  mud 
and  other  matters,  and  then  whitewash  them  over.  After  this  they  are 
thatched  with  straw.  Inside  the  huts  is  a  wattled  hurdie  raised  for  a 
trestle-bed,  with  plenty  of  dry  straw.  Each  hut  contaius  twelve  men,  a 
third  of  which  are  always  on  duty.  I  understand  they  are  a  declded 
failure  on  the  old  canvas  tenta.  They  require  some  days  to  erect,  which 
would  condemn  them  at  once  for  "  active  service,"  besides  being  uuhealthy. 
After  much  rain  the  damp  strikes  through,  and  pours  down  the  walls  like 
streamlets,  which  naturally  produces  dysentery  and  rheumatism  among^t 
the  soldiers.  Campaigners  will  remember  that  the  old  canvas  tent,  when 
raised  after  the  shower,  was  speedily  dried  by  the  wind  blowing  through 
them,  or  the  powerful  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  falling  on  their  sides. 

"  This  camp  ought  not  to  be  allowed,"  said  Squire  Grindley,  authq- 
ritatively.  "  There,  gentlemen,  there  are  the  white  cliifs  of  England* 
This  camp,  gentlemen,  ought  to  be  put  down  like  street-bands  and  hurdy- 
gurdies  in  Oxford-street.  Two  hours'  sail,  and  what  would  Great  Britain 
be,  gentlemen?  A  province.  I  favoured  the  Times  with  ray  views  in  an 
elaborate  article,  revised  and  corrected  by  my  rector ;  the  Times  took 
no  more  notice  of  my  remarks,  sir,  than  if  they  had  come  &om  Jack 
Bluestalk,  my  ploughman.  I  wrote  to  the  editbr  to  inquire  his  reasooa, 
for  such  a  slight ;  I  received  no  answer,  gentlemen.  Knowing  the  !Rm£$' 
to  be  commercial,  I  surmised  they  might  fancy  I  wrote  expecting  remti-i 
neration.     I  sent  a  third  letter  to  say  I  did  not  require  payment  for  my ' 
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articles — no  aoswer.  And,  'gad,  gentlemen,  would  you  believe  it,  I  hare 
iieyer  received  one  to  this  day  ?  The  Times^  sirs,  is  going  to  the  devil ! 
So  I  wrote  to  my  newspaper  agent  to  change  it  for  the  Morning  Post, 
Shan't  have  M7  patronage,  bang  nie  if  it  shall,  and  I  only  hope  Louif 
Napoleon  will  sack  the  Printing-house-square  offices  first  thing  ne  does, 
i^rhenlie  does  land  in  London !" 

'  '  Well,  vre  cannot  linger  louger  listening  to  Squire  Grindley's  twaddle^ 
kr  wo  have  the  Queen's  yacht  and  a  hnndred  other  things  besides  to  see, 
and  the  table- d*hdte  is  punctually  at  six  o'clock,  and  dinners  abroad 
Wait  for  no  man. 

Aftet  a  deal  of  pushing,  and  swearing,  and  sacr^ing,  with  a  fearfui 
&^^rit  de  corps  pervading  the  atmosphere^  with  a  strong  Infusion  pf 
gtiritc  and  onions,  you  reach  the  gangway,  and  are  shown  over  t)i9 
röyiA  vessel  by  a  fine  brawny  son  of  Neptune,  who  endeavours  to  explalq 
eiaeh  part  of  the  ship,  but  is  perfectly  prevented  by  running  obligat9$| 
liicened  unto  these : 

■    ■   r* 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Seaman.  How  kind  of  you  I"  said  Mrs.  ApRle-, 
yurd.     **  Pray,  sir,  how  many  souls  live  aboard  here  ?** 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty,  marm." 

**  Will  Lewis  Napoleon  go  with  you  to  Fooston?"  (Folkestone)  said  the 
fialsetto  of  a  Cockney  tailor. 

'^  No,  sir — ^leastways  not  as  I  heard  on ;  besides,  we  are  bound  for 
Cowes,  not  Fooston.** 

.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Seaman !"  continued  Mrs.  Appleyard.  '*  How 
wrong  for  these  people  to  crush  so,  and  I  see  they  are  nearly  all  English 
who  are  so  rüde  ;  I  nearly  lost  the  sleeve  off  my  gown.  I  know  what  I*d 
do — I'd  Charge  sixpence  a  head  entrance,  and  give  the  money  to  the 
wives  of  the  soldiers  in  the  East — and  the  English  double— a  Shilling  a 
head  Yd  charge  them;  or  I  would  charge  the  French  nothing,  for  they 
ought  to  see  it,  and  I  would  charge  the  English  half-a-crown  a  head. 
You  see  the  French  are  so  stingy  they  wouldn't  come  if  they'd  to  pay 
any thing,  and  the  English  are  so  rüde  and  obtrusive  except  they  have  to 
pay.  The  English  gets  quite  genteel  the  raomeut  tliey  pull  out  their 
Shillings.  Well,  well !  look,  Mr.  Sailor,  how  the  crowd  is  pushing.  I 
always  go  with  the  tide,  sir,  I  do,  and  when  I  am  in  France  I  behave 
genteel  as  the  French.  Do  at  Rome  as  Rome  does,  or,  as  we  now  say, 
when  you  are  in  Turkey  you  must  do  as  the  Turkeys  do.  And  why  can't 
my  feUow-country  people — eh,  Mr.  Seaman  ?" 
■ "  This  is  the  Queen's  sleeping  apartment,"  observed  the  sailor. 

"  And  is  that  red-clothed  gentleman  one  of  the  Life  Guards,  the  party 
who  cuts  a  leg  of  mutton  through  with  one  cut  of  bis  sword  ?"  said  an 
old  iady  in  a  poke  bonnet. 

"  Bless  your  heart !  no,  mann.  Them  bees  our  marines — jollies,  we 
calls  *em.     We  have  foui-teen  aboard,  marm,  and  a  colour-sergeant.** 

**  Oh  !  thank  you,  Mr.  Seaman.     How  stupid  I  am  !*' 

Tkursday^  the  7th. — Up  literally  by  cock-crow,  as  Chanticleer  pro,- 
claimed  the  morn.     Each  and  every  one  who  wished  to  see  the  review 
tümbled  out  of  bis  bed  and  began  the  matutinal  duties  of  the  toil^t. 
The  Emperor,  Prince  Albert,  and  staff  were  to  he  on  the  ground  where. 
the  grand  battle  was  to  be  fought  at  eight  o'clock ;  and  the  little  town 
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of  Marqoise,  heiug  half*way  between  Boulogoe  and  Catais,  i«abput 
twelve  IlngUsh  mües  from  the  Former.  The  Af>ple7ardft  w<r^  ibst) 
down  in  the  saUe-ä^mangerf  and  finished  their  first  eup  of  coffee  ej^ 
Squire  Grindley  put  in  bis  appearance,  who  arrived  in  the  room  very  hf^ 
and  apopkctic-looking,  from  the  tightness  of  hia  stock  and  «aali.  TJIi€|i,r 
Order  of  going  was  thus  wise :  Mr&  Appkjard  in  a  one-horse  x^h^flßr 
hired  for  the  day  for  the  sum  of  five  guineas;  Samuel  on  that  jel^jljf 
flea-Utten  grey  hack — I  believe  as  familiär  to  die  good  folk  pf  ,Bpa- 
logne  as  the  Napoleon  Column — and  Grindley  on  bis  own  coh^  .'Jl\\fi 
time  arrived  for  the  mount.  Samuel,  in  the  full-dress  uniform  ^  ibfi 
Brook-green  Irregulär  Horse,  wore  on  his  nose  a  pair  of  spectacles  tp 
aid  his  eyesight.  Placing  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  about  to 
thfow  his  right  leg  over  the  saddle,  when  such  an  expk»ion  re«echoQ4 
from  the  exertion,  that  our  poor  hero  found,  like  Humpbrey  Clinkei^  ))ß 
faad  rent  his  trousers  in  twain,  and,  without  a  breach  of  good  moral?» 
could  not  proceed  on  his  journey.  Oh !  Aaron  and  Sons !  for  whata 
deal  have  ye  to  answer !  Now  most  of  our  offioers  in  that  crack  and.dis- 
tinguished  Corps,  the  B.  I.  H.,  employ  the  leading  tailors  of  the  We^t 
£nd,  Myself,  Stultz ;  Captain  Figsby,  Poole ;  little  Wigglong»  Browne» 
of  Hanover-street,  &c.  Samuel,  however,  lured  by  the  specious  adv^r 
tisements  of  the  newspapers  and  those  little  books  thrown  in  at  your  cab 
window  as  you  drive  along  the  streets  of  London,  in  a  fit  of  very  fabe 
economy  had  gone  to  the  celebrated  mart  of  the  highly  poetic^  A.  Aaron 
aiKl  Sons,  in  the  Minories,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  the  sad  corUre^ 
temps  to  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude.  To  sew  them  up  care- 
fuUy,  placing  a  black  patch  of  calico  there,  was  the  handiwork  of  the 
ever-willing  French  chambermidd;  and  by  mounting  from  a  high  ste^ 
and  paying  particular  attention  to  his  position  astride  his  *'  gallant 
gi*ey,"  our  hero  covered  his  shame  and  dbhonour  in  the  modern  ''  Field 
of  Gold  Cloth."  Grindley  had  on  a  spink-span  new  deputy-lieutenant's 
uniform,  with  a  fine  cocked-hat  and  a  large  nodding  feather,  and  a  tele- 
acope  swung  across  hb  left  Shoulder.  He  rode  a  short,  punchy,  rat-talled 
eob,  with  peculiarly  rough  action,  that  the  aforesaid  Grindley  bore^  asa 
martyr  at  the  stakes  bears  the  lambient  flames,  recompensed  as  our 
eountry  squire  was  by  an  idea  that  all  the  world  assembled  held  the 
sarae  monstrous  fancies  as  himself  in  regard  to  his  being  the  personi- 
fication  of  a  Murat  or  a  Beresford ! — flattered  also  by  the  title  the  xnilli- 
ners  and  baby-jumpers  of  Boulogne  dubbed  all  these  gallant  deputy- 
lieutenants — namely,  "  Les  Majors  d'Etat  d*Angleterre !" 

We  are  all  now  assembled  by  the  windmill,  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Marquise,  where  the  sham  fight  begins.  The  Emperor  commands  in  per- 
son  10,000  men,  and  is  opposed  to  General  Shcramm,  who  commands  a 
similar  number.  Hbtorians  and  officers  teil  us  it  is  utterly  impossiUe  to 
describe  a  real  battle,  and  in  my  idea  it  is  equally  so  with  a  sham  one.  I 
consider  the  gentlemen  of  the  London  press  deserve  great  credit  for  thejir 
graphic  accounts,  which  we  have  all  read,  of  course,  and  therefo^.  re- 
quire  no  vain  repetitions,  were  I  even  able  to  give  them  of  this  pe^^e 
guerre.  However,  let  us  have  a  little  gossip  about  the  French  annyi 
whilst  generals  are  commanding,  aides-de«camp  galloping,  oBBcei:^  vpoi- 
ferating,  cannons  booming,  and  Chasseurs  running. 

The  elite  of  the  cavalry  are  the  Cent  Guard8*~a  hundred  pidssd^oen 
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from  the  rest  of  the  "  Horae."  Their  dress,  to  my  taste»  is  too  theätncal. 
I  w31  teil  you  what  it  is.  It  is  a  slate-coloui-ed  tunic,  with  red  and  gold 
^guillette,  scarlet  Overalls,  and  a  cocked-hat,  dismounted.  Mounted, 
^ey  weär  the  same  tunic,  leathers,  and  jack-boots,  and  a  gilt  helmet 
Wim  a  feather.  They  do  not  clean  their  own  troopers,  bot  have  grooms, 
whö  temind  one  strongly  of  the  railway  porters  we  meet  on  the  South- 
Eiaislleni  or  Great  Northern  lines. 

The  Cents  are  well  mounted,  the  Emperor  giving  from  eighty  tö  A 
H^i^dred  guineas  for  troopers,  which  he  desires  may  in  all  cases  be  black; 
bat  they  are  in  reality — all  brown !  This  regiment  is,  as  perhaps  I 
fleed  hot  teil  you,  the  eury  of  the  rest  of  the  army  ;  no  belle  at  her  ürst 
äfjason  arottses  more  jealousies  amongst  her  dear  female  friends,  than  dö 
these  gallant  fellows  amongst  the  rest  of  their  comrades  in  arms.  A  fbw 
däyö  täter  the  review  of  which  I  have  just  made  mention,  for  some  silljr 
bi^ach  of  niilitary  etiquette  a  Chasseur  sous-officier  called  out  one  of 
these  Cents,  and  mortally  wounded  him  in  the  duel. 

After  the  Cents,  next  in  consequence  come  the  Guides — a  fine  body  of 
xnen,  habited  something  like  our  Hussars,  without  the  pelisse.  Their 
troopers  are  picked  from  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  and  are  a  good  stamp  of 
hdrse.  This  corps  answers  to  our  household  Guards,  and  are  the  only 
regiment  in  France  that  keeps  up  an  officer's  mess  on  the  English  prin- 
diple,  as  the  rest  of  the  French  officers  dine  at  cafes,  according  to  theit 
respective  rank.  Having  said  this  much,  we  can  with  pride  draw  a 
comparison  between  our  own  cavalry  and  that  of  our  good  friends — the 
French.  Their  "  Plungers"  are  infamously  mounted  on  weak,  spavined, 
leggy,  no-loined  brutes,  more  like  Ramsgate  bathing-machine  horses  than 
anything  eise  our  English  notions  can  conceive.  Their  Lights  and  Lanceifs 
are  much  better  mounted  than  their  Heavies,  comparatively,  of  course ; 
but  then  their  horses  are  very  small,  none  exceeding  fifteen  hands  in  height. 
The  cavalry  soldier  wears  bis  cloak  roUed  across  bis  body,  which  must  be 
a  great  impediment  in  bis  offence  and  defence  with  the  Sword,  and  their 
carbines,  swung  behind  their  backs,  are  great  unwieldy  weapons,  more 
reüembling  children's  pop-guns  on  a  large  scale  than  aught  eise  I  ever 
could  remember  to  have  seen.  Their  artillery  are  what  would  have 
been  styled  by  Peninsular  campaigners  *'  Rough-and-ready  boys.**  The 
gun-carriages  are  much  heavier  than  our  own,  without  any  additional 
advantages  for  such  an  encumbrance  of  weight.  The  extra  wheel 
earried  on  the  gun  is  palpably  bad,  even  to  the  eye  of  a  civilian,  whilst 
the  harness,  or  gearing,  is  a  great  deal  too  complicated,  and  not  suffi- 
eiently  concise.  In  their  movements  they  are  slow  eompared  to  our  own 
aftillery,  which  would  "work  round*'  them — to  use  a  gunner's  ex- 
pression — yet,  as  I  have  said  above,  they  are  "  rough-and-ready"  lads, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  on  service,  are  almost  equal  to  her  Majesty's ;  I 
must,  however,  award  the  palm  of  superiority  to  "  British  guns,"  the 
horses  certainly  bearing  no  comparison  to  our  own.  The  infantr}'  is 
viery  good,  although  they  work  independently.  I  saw  a  captain  bring  up 
his  Company  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  and  throw  them  into  a  plan- 
tütion  to  skirmish,  as  my  Lord  Bellerophon  would  his  beaters  in  the 
battues  cear  Joxburgh  Castle.  The  mfantry  generally  work  three 
deep ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  told  off  into  two  ranks,  the  £m- 
j^or  being  desirous  of  introducing  the  English  System  of  double  rank 
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ioto  hii  '^foot  regiments*'  of  the  line.  For  liard  ploddihg;  WoyIl  t  sbbutd 
fancy  the  in^try  (^  Franee  saperior  to  our  own  :  I  8a\^  them  Bard  at 
worky  over  a  very  hilly  country,  from  seven  a.m.  until  noon,  and  they 
appeared  as  fresh  at  the  eni  of  "  la  petite  guerre "  as  at  the  com- 
mencement.  They  are  stout,  stiff  men,  much  sborter  than  the  British — 
five  feet  foup  being  about  the  average  height — but  of  a  very  active  build, 
and  broad-chested.  Their  dress  is  decidedly  superior  to  other  anniegjt 
although  not  so  to  the  eye ;  whilst  the  stuff  stock  for  the  leathem  one 
is  a  boon  I  hope  to  see  so  shortly  in  oar  ranks  as  to  require  no  further 
commeut  here.  The  battle  of  Marquise  was  drawn,  of  ooune — joa 
surely  did  not  expect  otherwise  ?  The  Emperor  has  sounded  a  tnioe^ 
and  raising  his  cocked-hat,  congratulates  General  Schramm  on  \as. 
strategy.  Prince  Albert  echoes  a  similar  opinipn,  and  after  a  little 
bandying  of  compliments,  the  imperial  party  retire  back  on  a  tent  pitched 
in  a  neld  hard  by,  where,  over  a  Champagne  dejeüner  ä  la  ßntrchette,, 
entente  sentiments  were  exchanged,  and  I  have  no  doubt  *^  our  abseot 
wives"  were  toasted  with  that  reciprocity  of  feeRng  the  circamstances  of 
this  royal  meeting  must  have  produced.  The  soldiers  marched  au  repos^ 
and  the  speetators  generally,  and  the  Appleyards  in  particular,  bivouacke4 
in  little  knots,  and  feasted  on  pätes  and  boars'  heads^  and  quäifed 
Champagne  and  Badminton.  Jolly  dogs  we  all  were,  and  merry  jokes 
we  all  cracked,  whilst  Grindley  skirmished  about  the  couptry,  taking 
violent  exercise,  making  himself  very  hot,  with  no  apparent  reason,  ex-i 
cept  to  try  his  new  uniform,  as  some  ingeuious  youths  test  the  goodnesa 
of  their  yachts,  ere  leaving  harbour,  by  wearing  the  rigging.  In  half 
an  hour  we  all  form  into  a  contiguous  column  of  carriages,  and  eques- 
trians,  and  pedestrians,  and  return  homewards  rejoicing,  albeit  drenched 
with  the  white  sticky  dust  of  the  greot  north  road, 

That  summer's  eve  was  bright — the  hour  eleven,  p.m. — the  hemisphere 
a  deep  bright  purple,  studded  with  a  thousand  glittering  stars  that  no  art 
could  near  approach  in  setting  or  brilliancy,  the  air  soft  and  balnw,  the  water 
idiy  splashinu^  the  granite  walls  as  the  tide  slowly  ebbed  and  nowed»  aod 
reflecting  in  its  crystal  surface  the  dark  dancing  shadows  of  the  assembled 
multitudes  as  some  Strange  phantasmagoria.     The  atmosphere  breathes 
of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  an  inward  sense  of  ecstatic  delight  unappre« 
ciated  by  the  cold  northemers  of  Great  Britain.     The  beautifully-arrayed 
lamps  so  tastefully  devised — the  far-off  sounds  of  sweet  music — ^the  soft 
reed  band  of  the  Guides  as  it  came  floating  over  the  calm  ocean's  estuary, 
make  us  all  drink  in  the  soothing  influenae  of  the  beauteous  scene! 
There  is  a  lull.     We  gaze  on  yon  shooting  star  as  it  glides  along  its  raj^id^ 
course,  or  turn  again  on  the  picturesque  haes  of  thejtK>monntere^pr  ^fnoQ*' 
listen  as  we  cat-ch  the  melodious  refrain  of  some  Artoid  chfinsQn  tröfl(e^'| 
bythe  sailor  as  he  punts  aloug  his  boat  in  the  calm  still  wa^ers  of,  tb<^^ 
harbpur.     The  ^alm  bteomes  a  storm.     A  thousand  vivats,  and  a  ^^Qj^j 
sand  good  hearty  British  hurrahs  are  heard  :  "  Bomarsund  !"• — '^  Sebasti(^  * 
poir — "Never  think  of  Vaterloo!"    "Bygones  be  bygones** — are. 8^^, 
sentiments  of  the  crowd.     "England  and.  France  alhed" — "God  sajire 
the  Queen  I" — "  Et  partant  pour  la  Syrie" — "  Rule  Britannia,"  "  Gaiiy., 
Owen,"  and  the  "  Marseilliüse,"  those  three  tunes  jumbled  into  a  fantaaii^ 
to  show  the  unity  of  nations.     And  the  tramp  of  soldiery,  the  gaj  notes 
of  the  Guides'  band,  and  the  servitors  bearing  flambeaox  breathing  forth 
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the  i^atine  red  and  bluo  Üghts,  and  showing  the  vray,  make  of  it  all  a 
sceae,  we  h&ve  Utile  hentaboa  !d  avemng,  we  «hall  never  see  the  Uke  of 

"  Adieu,  le  Prince  de  l'Angleterre !"  "  Hurrali  for  HatbertI"  were 
jumbled  together  ia  such  heterogeneous  tones  that  could  orJj  have 
equalled  the  firat  remark  after  the  curse  of  Babel — "  Yive  VEmpereur  !" 
"jThe  man  of  the  priesta  and  the  army  1"—"  Vivat !  Vivat !" — "  Hurrah  I 
Hiirrah !"  Antl  tliua  amidst  blue  lights  and  rocketa  the  little  yachC  steams 
her  coiirie  anay,  and  the  Prince  Consort  oF  England  left  the  frieDdly  and 
hoapitable  sliores  fif  France  to  return  to  his  queen  aod  fiimily. 

Our  tale  Is  doue:  yet  food  remains  for  serions  and  startling  oontidera- 
tioc.  The  twn  greatest  nationa  of  the  world,  so  long  rivals,  have  now" 
met  in  friendly  uuion  to  defy  the  encroochnieDtg  of  a  tyrannical  despot  and ' 
Itis  semi-barbarous  hordes.  Tlie  power  of  Kueaia  has  been  nnmosked  ; 
its  thorough  supinoDess  and  oatentatious  vanity  eiposed ;  the  subtlety 
and  vacillatiod  of  Prusaia  haa  been  brought  to  iight ;  the  ignorance  and  ■ 
superstition  of  Turkey  has  tranapired  to  disillusionisa  our  ideas  upon  the 
character  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  snow  tbeir  bigoted  haCred  of  the  Chria- 
tian  GiaouT  forcea.  This  mach  has  been  expoaed  at  the  modern  "  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  " — this  much  has  been  done  aince  this  our  country 
waa  raised  from  its  lethargy  by  the  massacre  of  Sinope  and  its  inevitable 
consequencea — the  first  "  trump  of  war."  Mucb,  bowever,  remains  to 
be  done.  Sebastopol  may  have  lallen,  but  the  Tsaris  not  at  St.  Helena. 
Turkey  ia  our  ally,  but  the  Mahommedan  dark  tenets  are  the  religion  of 
Abdal-Medjid  and  his  people.  The  Emperor  of  France  is  ßrm  on  his  throne, 
but  he  ia  only  the  man  of  the  priests  and  tbe  army,  and  a  powerful  inter- 
nal party  still  exists  of  Legiümiata  who  hoM  as  hateful  vievra  againat 
Citizen  Napoleon  BonaparCe  as  they  da  against  perßde  Albion  ;  and, 
laatly,  a  large  army— for  the  conscriptioii  has  descended  to  lads  of  twenty 
aummers — ia  tented  on  the  Gallic  plains,  imbued  with  the  taste  of  blood 
and  war — infected  from  the  vietonous  legions  of  the  East — whicli  bids 
Englishmen  beware,  and  admoniahea  Great  Britain  of  tbe  old  aphorism — 
*'  Fore-warned  is  fore-armed." 

Yet,  aa  long  as  wo  have  such  "  bull-dog  courage"  Inherent  in  our 
natures — so  long  aa  we  have  suoh  soldiera  aa  tbe  Household  Brigade, 
the  33rd,  and  the  9^th,  gloiioualy  conspicuous  for  valour  on  the  beights 
of  Alma — our  little  aea-girt  Island  ia  secure.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  lapae 
into  our  previoue  lethargy ;  let  uB  be  vigilant  and  watchfui ;  let  us  treat 
the  morbid  sneera  of  the  preaa  againat  our  army  with  the  contempt  and 
diaguat  they  deserve,  and  the.  croakings  and  treaaon  of  Chartists  and 
demoerats  as  idie  and  growling  garbag« ;  and  in  confduaion,  my  good 
reoders,  let  us  one  and  all  unite  in  pniyer  to  Almighty  God,  who  alon« 
ditposes  the  battle  to  His  creatures,  who  giveth  courage  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  death,  who  granteth  victory  and  escape  to  the  good  and  brave, 
and  wbo  alone  judgeth  the  frailties  of  the  young  and  thoughtlesi,  to 
bleu  our  arms  now  engaged  in  mortal  atnfe  in  the  Eait,  to  be  merdftd 
I  to  the  wicked,  and  save  and  defend  all  auch  aa  pot  their  trust  in  Hirn, 
nor  in  the  sad  hour  of  tribuiation  forget  "  the  fetherless  and  the  widow." 
Thus  eadeth  tlie  true  and- veritahle  history  of  Simon  Appleyard's  visit 
to  the  review  of  Boulogne,  with  a  few  concluding  seiious  thoughta  made 
aäd  done  by  one  Alfred  Saxon,  of  London,  in  the  connty  of  Middlesei, 
in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord   eighteen  hundred  and   fifty-fout;   and  so. 
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ONE      OF      MANY. 

BT  MABT  C.  F.  MONCK. 

She  led  a  solitary  life 

In  the  crowded  city  street, 
Where  the  air  was  beavy  wiih  human  breath. 

And  the  tramp  of  busy  feet, 
Hurrying  ever  to  and  fro, 
Echoed  and  clanged  on  the  flags  below. 

Hers  was  no  slight  and  graceful  form, 

No  sweet,  fresh,  youtbful  face ; 
Nor  yet  the  pale,  pure  brow  where  grief 

Had  left  a  hoher  grace. 
No !  meagre  and  bent,  and  half  awry, 
The  children  laughed  as  thcy  passed  her  by. 

Grey  locks  were  parted  carelessly 

On  a  dark  and  wrinkled  brow, 
Her  eyes,  perchance  once  soft  and  bright, 

Were  hoUow  and  rayless  now  ; 
And  vanity's  band  had  never  placed 
The  sable  folds  that  girt  her  waist. 

She  looked  on  laughing  youths  and  girls 
With  a  frown  and  a  struggling  sigh, 

And  she  turned  from  young  and  loving  pairs 
With  a  hard,  averted  eye, 

What,  marvel !— could  one  as  lorn  as  she 

Have  with  their  joy  a  sympathy  ? 

Through  the  summer-day  she  sat  alone, 
Or,  lured  by  the  warmth  and  light, 

She  crept  forth  into  the  noisy  street, 
When  the  sun  was  high  and  bright, 

But  shrunk,  to  be  pressed  and  urged  along 

By  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  restless  throng. 

And  when  winter  came  with  its  frost  and  snow, 

And  its  cold,  unpitying  rain, 
And  its  harsh  winds  driving  the  sheeted  mist 

Against  her  window-pane, 
Alone,  from  dawn  tili  tue  night  retumed, 
She  sat  by  the  hearth  where  her  dim  Are  burned. 

Alone — yes,  ever  alone,  save  when 
From  the  shadows  of  bygone  times 

Those,  who  were  dust  and  ashes  now 
In  the  soil  of  distant  climes, 

Game  and  moved  before  her  sight, 

In  the  darkness  and  hush  of  the  silent  night. 
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They  say  there  are  few  in  this  lovely  world 

So  desolate  and  lone 
But  have  one  soütary  heart 

Which  they  can  call  their  own — 
Some  precious  being  beneath  the  sun 
To  love,  and  be  loved  by — but  she  had  none. 

'Twas  many  a  long  and  weary  year 

Since  she  heard  the  linnet  sing, 
Or  saw  the  lark  from  the  meadow  rise, 

With  the  dewdrops  on  his  wing ; 
Or  watched  the  streamlet's  mimic  flood, 
Or  heard  the  breeze  in  the  summer  wood. 

Many  a  year — ^yet  there  wa.9  a  time 

When  the  birds  were  not  more  free, 
Nor  poured  their  sweet  and  gladsome  lays 

More  joyously  than  she ; 
But  that  time  is  gone,  and  her  feet  no  more 
Can  tread  the  paths  whicli  she  loved  of  yore. 

'Tis  all  the  same,  she  hath  no  choice 

Where  her  lonely  life  shall  end ; 
No  change  of  place  to  her  friendless  path 

One  ray  of  light  can  lend  ; 
The  roll  of  the  waves,  or  the  rustling  bough, 
Or  the  hum  of  the  city,  are  equal  now, 

One  summer's  morn,  when  even  there 

In  that  hot  and  smoky  street 
The  south  wind  came  with  a  balmy  sigh 

From  field-flowers  faint  and  sweet — 
Kneeling  beside  her  humble  bed, 
They  found  the  lady — cold  and  dead. 

None,  as  the  coffin-lid  was  closed, 

A  sigh  to  her  memory  gave  ; 
No  tear  from  the  hired  mourners  feil 

As  they  laid  her  in  the  grave. 
And  the  waves  of  life  flowed  on  as  though 
That  shattered  bark  had  not  sunk  below. 

They  found  when  they  rifled  her  scanty  hoards, 

in  a  casket  dark  with  years, 
A  letter  whose  burning  words  of  love 

Were  blistered  with  many  tears ; 
A  ring,  and  a  curl  from  a  manlv  head, 
And  written  without,  was  the  one  word  "  Dead.*' 

They  cast  them  away.as  worthless  things, 

But  oh  !  who  now  can  say 
What  tales  of  passion  and  suffering 

With  these  treasured  relics  lay. 
For  the  story  is  one  of  years  gone  past, 
And  the  tears  of  the  mourner  are  dried  at  last. 
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It  may  be  remetnbered,  diat  after  overheftruig-fronl  th^  fri^^hi^^m 
of  Fitzosbom  of  the  intended  capture  of  EdiTa,  Ires,  before  ilYMdtaky^ 
the  perilous  task  of  misleading  the  perflonages  seot  icßt  tbait  l«wl^  por- 
pose,  had  directed  Wilataa  by  what  portal  he  anjt  th«  kidy'  wef^'io 
depart ;  and  now  bis  forethought  proved  of  mfii(^;atftiV  'ibr  wfc^r-^^^ 
the  period  occupied  in  aeeking  means  for  flight^  aad  tfce  d^ftaiy  d^c^nng 
;at  tue  convent,  hardly  had  they  issued  from  one  door,  than,  ^m'  Behral 
the  house,  at  another,  was  heard  the  load  dangiog  of  the  b#ll  Wblöti  i^ 
jiounced  Üie  arrival  of  the  captors.  WUttaxi's  heart  beat'wildljf'  VifMM 
him  at  the  sound,  and,  anxious  and  exoited,  fais  woald  he  harte  dkdhed 
forward  at  once,  and  had  even  taken  hold  of  Edira'»  bridie  ft>r  the  pur- 
pose,  when  the  cooler  Suggestion  of  old  Guttorm"  stayed'  him.  *•  TW 
noise  would  betray  us  to  these  vermin,*'  said  he,  ''and  bring  on  Är'cloS^ 
chase.  No ;  take  an  old  man 's  advice,  young  $ir,  and  n^ver  let  tfae  Beft^-^ 
pess  of  a  danger  cause  you  tp  forget  prudence  where  a  hasty  action  wbald 
surely  bring  on  min  ;  but  it  is,  I  know,  against  the  creed  of  youtk  tö  ^k^ 
a  time,  and  many  a  fair  lifo  is  lost  fröm  not  having  leamt  that  lesson. 
Be  guided  in  this  matter."  ; 

.    "  What,  then,  would  you  do  ?"  inquired  Wilstan,  tuming  impatien^ 
upon  him. 

"Moye  quietly  towards  the  wood  on  the  right,"  replied  GuttotA^ 
''  ijf^here  the  low  brushwood  will  scre^n  ua  from  sight ;  then,  having  göaef 
ihe  length  of  its  ränge,  we  shall  have  at  least  a  fair  start  if  we  are  put'üi> 
oxft  speed."  \ 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  Wilstan ;  "  the  villains  are  already  within  thfe^ 
wallS;  and  soon  will  they  find  the  prLxe  they  seek  for  alreädy  fled.  Tfaid' 
place  will  be  surrounded,  and  we  shall  be  lost."  - 

"  Yet,  surely,  my  pres^rver,"  interposed  Ediva,  "  age  hath  here  its  eir* 
perience.     Trust  the  good  dd  man  that  in  thia  he  hath  jadgment/* 

Wilstan  bowed  bis  head  tp  the  opinion  of  hisfair  comp^nion,  asaenting" 
with  as  good  a  grace,  aa  might  be  .expected  from  a  young  man  wTio  finS^ 
his  own  jud^pnent  received  witb,,les9  favour  than  others.     Hardly  had^ 
they  reached  the  covert  of  the  }  wood,  than  the  aentinels  ordered  \ff. 
Gilbert — ^as  in  ijie  last  chaptejs— appeared,  .and  had  a  fiill  view  of  ^: 
pathwayjust  vacated  by>  the  fugitii^s.-  -  Safe,  howeTet^  within  the  «eväei^ 
thus  amply  provided,  the  latter,  with  leisurely  catition,  prc^essed,  ankl'as 
every  step  removed  them  farther  from  thek.  pursuei»,  WUstan  forgot  bli^ 
slight  mortification,  and  bis  heartignew  proud  and  elate.    Bcit  a  föw 
hours  ago,  and  the  warm. ontpounnga  of  his  lovehad  been  repabed  bj^- 
one  now  dependent  on  bis  akiM  and  oourage  to-  be  removed  Irom  a  grMt] 
härm.     He  already  feit  that  he  was  no  -änger  the  ahogether  undesfehr- 
ing  lover  he  had  been  before ;  now,  at  least,  there  was  some  clcim  i^^^ 
her  gratitude,  and  his  pretensions»  hpweyer  hopeless,  were  shelteredltval^ 
contempt.  -  ♦"<> 

To  relieve  their  horses»  Wilstan  and  his  companions  now  dismoantedj;*^ 
and  aft^r  a  few  words  with  Guttonn  as  to  their  route,  the  you&  iM^i 
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Ediva's  steed,  while  Sweene,  with  no  less  gaUantiy,  did  the  same  to  that 

of  Githa.  -^  V'  w^  •*  ."  '^    ■•  •^•-    "  '-■  -^  '•■'  :i  '^  i:  '^ 

"Art  thou  itW'afeahl,  ndy  pretty  Gitlia,**  said  her  lorer,  "lestthese 

Norman  ogres  overtake  and  swallow  thee  up  ?*' 

"  Nay/'  replied  the  damsel,  "  I  hold  they  may  he  gentle  folk,  and  will 
J^^l^.f^^o^b  I£  otherwise,  at  the  worst,  I  must  make  trial  to  turn  their 
j^Qy  headrts  mto  good  flesh  and  hlood,  and  so  escape  theb  fuiy." 
_/Ti]^*  J^ie^  nq  aueh  trial  be  made  when  I  am  by,"  rejoined  the  yoang  giant, 
fSmr. Ißt  nte  see  the  fool  wbo  dare  cast  sbeep's-eyes  upon  thee^  an  hd 
ffl{0^14^e^p'ckar  of  the  swing  of  my  good  sword." 
^(UT-^.^ou  Wouldst  not  have  me  be  taken,  wfay  lag  we  so  far  behind  the 
Jl^tlMM^  ?"  rcgoined  Githa,  looking  towards  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  httd 
g^  qonaiderably  in  advance.  **  See,  they  have  already  reached  the  bound- 
irifirk  of  th^  .woo4  and  Guttorm  and  Sir  Wilstan  are  in  eamest  talk.  lu 
||[bidh  £rection  shall  we  next  tum  the  necks  of  our  horses,  Sweene  ?^  . 
,  j.  **  I  know  not^"  replied  the  young  man;  "  such  matters  I  ever  leave  to 
QfElfctorm^  who  never  would  let  me  have  my  say  in  aught ;  and  it  were  aii 
idle  thing  you  know,  Githa,  to  trouble  one's  head  to  no  purpose.  Besidesr, 
Githa,  to  speak  piain  truth,  I  ever  found  that  though  I  could  back  hitn 
fii4i£Eereutly  well  with  my  arm  at  need,  the  old  man's  head  was  clearer 
^1^  mine  to  direct  and  goyerp." 

Ou  joining  the  others,  it  was  found  they  had  agreed  to  fly  towarcb 
!Ely,  where  Ediva  would  meet  her  father  the  Lord  of  Brunne.  The 
4iröction  in  which  it  lay  was  alongside  a  ridge  of  rocks,  stretching  out 
diagonally  to  the  left,  a  course  which  necessarily  must  expose  them  to  the 

faoe  of  tnose  withln  or  about  the  conyent.  Their  horses  were,  however, 
'esh  and  sound,  and  the  start  they  had  already  made  was  a  considerablq^ 
o^e;  besidea  which  they  hoped  to  make  it  something  greater  ere  their 
pursuers  could  collect  themselyes  and  follow.  Ediva  noticed,  notwith- 
Qtanding,  with  some  trepidation,  that  several  men  were  already  on  the 
l^k-out,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  and  her  companions  would  leaye  their 
concealment,  the  chase  must  in  all  probability  begin  at  once.  So  it  was  t 
fbf  faardly  had  they  emerged  fix)m  the  wood,  than  a  yell  from  the 
Normans  warned  them  that  they  were  seen.  Cautioning  Ediva  to  sit  firni 
Ott  her  saddle,  Wilstan  Struck  her  palfrey  smartly  with  bis  whip,  causing 
ijb^^ettlesome  creature  to  boundforward ;  then,  setting  spurs  to  bis  own 
steed,  ^d  urging  bis  companions  to  use  their  utmost  speed,  the  little 
pMty  galloped  wildly  away.  The  brow  of  the  hill  was  soon  gained,  and 
a§f^^y  were  about  to  turn,  the  youth  looked  back,  and  could  discem  the 
lÜP^üMUI  leader,  with  angry  gesttires,  direoting  Ins  foUowers  to  pursuit. 

,:;,"JElide  onl  ride  onl"  he  then  cried;  "our  path  is  now  level,  andwe 
sMib  gf^n^  still  more  upon  them/'  -  / 

T^^^Ayyr^y,  ride  on,  ride  on,"  muttered  Guttorm,  half •dreatnily,  as  hc| 
gf^led^iboye  and  aroundhim-~^'^rideon,lest  we  be  (ferta'en  by  !wnat  will 
pÄ^yeriinoffe  dangerous  dian  these  tnen  behind  be.^  ^  / 

^li^ere  was  a  gloom  in  the  old  män-s  words  which  Struck  a  c^ill  to  the! 
Iiem^  gfiall  who  heard  them ;  nor  was  it  at  all  dispelled  as,  fbllöwing  the 
difl<^|i6n  of '  bis  eyes,  they  guessed  the  import.  The  inoming  had  been 
one  of  intense  heat  and  cloudless  splendour  ;  but  gradually  the  sky  had 
bfwome  obscured  by  a  thick  vapoury  haze,  TeveaHng  only  nere  and  there 
pftiahes .  of  blue  und  the  bright  sunshine  above.     One  heavy  gush  of 
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wind  had  boomed  hearily  through  the  treefl,  fttrip{)iög'  %il^  4t^*  ait)^ 

breath  pari  of  the  young  green  foliage ;  then  whirled  along  In  th^i  d&i^ 

tanc^,  leaviug  the  atmosphere  hotter  and  in(M«  opjA'esnVe  thaü' beff^ü^. 

These  and  other  signs  foretellmg  the  approaoh  Oi  a  etorm^  had  pafttriBd' 

tmnoticed  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  bat  iiow  tbat  thid  ii^as  piomt»d 

out,  the  \?ho1eparty  guessed  the  danger  so  ominonsly  htfited  tft  hy  Gtit^ 

torm,  and  Ediva  inquired  anxioasly,  '  -'^ 

^  Is  the  storm  so  near  that  we  ,inay  not  reaeh  «ome  place,  tafetdike' 

from  the  feus  and  from  the  fury  of  these  men?**  ■  ■   ■     -  .  .r,  -y 

"  Ride  on,  ride  on,"  replied  the  old  man.    '*  'Tis  an  ill-hour,  lady^  *<f! 

traverse  the  flats.     Soon  there  will  be  a  torrent  which  will  cdver  bog  and^ 

qnagmire,  rush  and  fem."  .  ;^ 

**  It  is  too  tnie,"  added  Wilstan,  in  a  voice  suppressed  witb  «motioirt* 

^*  and,  alas !  too  late  to  change  our  route ;  on  every  ^de  spread  th^  iow^~ 

lands  of  Lincolnshire.     The  blessed  saints  guido  us  or  we  are  loist!''       '> 

"  Ride  on,"  repeated  Guttonn.     "  That  which  is  our  danger  is  theJbS' 

also  ;  and  can  we  but  reach  some  higher  point  where  we  may  bide,  they'' 

dare  not  s^proach  us  when  the  rain  has  once  fairly  set  in."  ' '' 

A  silence  ensued,  and  the  horses  were  urged  to  their  uttnosi  speed* 

Githa,    at   last,  looking  on  her  mistress,   whose  disposition   eyer   in* 

dined  to  be  excitable,  now  heightened  the  expression  of  her  loyeliness,  ac^ 

she  sat  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  parted  lips,  said  to  her  lover, 

**  How  beautiful  she  is !  Say,  Sweene,  is  not  that  look  worthy  of  Earl 
Hereward's  daughter  ?  Does  not  its  high  bearing  almost  assure  ns  ci 
deliverance  from  peril  ?" 

'*  I  fear  me,  Githa,  these  clouds  will  not  bettle  up  what  is  in  them  fdif 
the  sake  of  a  pretty  face,  and  in  them  lies  muoh  of  our  ohanee  of  safety,'^ 
replied  the  matter-of-fact  Sweene.  '*  Look !  note  you  not  something- 
white  in  the  distance  ?" 

Githa  looked  in  the  direction,  and  replied :  f       ,         ; 

^'  Yes,  truly,  it  Stands  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  And  what? 
of  it,  Sweene?" 

*'  That  if  the  rain  holds  bat  off  tili  we  can  reach  that  spot  we  shall  be 
safe." 

*'But  the  Normans !  will  they  not  reach  us  P"  inqoired  Githa. 
Sweene  looked  up  at  the  clouds,  when  a  large  drop  of  rain  feil  xsptm 
bis  face,  from  which  he  shrank  as  though  it  had  been  sealding  hot«      '-  ' - 
**  Ride  on,  dear  Githa,"  he  said — '^  ride  for  dear  life.     Soon  ther^  wäl^ 
be  a  flood  'tween  us  and  those  that  foUow  they  durst  not  pass.     Wöiild  to 
the  gods  we  had  measured  one  half  more  of  the  spaco  to  vonder  »sck^rf' 
land.'*  "  :. 

'^  The  gods !  Sweene,  Sweene,  there  is  but  one  God  who  can  belp  us^ili^ 
our  strait."  '  '* 

'^  So  bare  you  said,  Githa,"  replied  Sweene.  ^'  I  may  leam  this  ntir 
doctrine  anon ;  but  now  there  is  no  time  to  broach  new  faiths  atnd  new 
opinions.*' 

Nor  was  it ;  for  the  Normans,  having  surmounted  the  hill,  were  n^ 
heard  yelling  and  urging  their  horses  onward.  The  young  man  iookingt 
back  measured  their  speed  as  they  passed  shrub  and  stone,  and  saw  wi£ 
much  disquiet  that  the  space  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  was 
growing  less  and  less.     He  marked,  too,  that  while  the  steeds  of  bis  own 


pBUPty»'  unaceuBioiBod  to  euch  imwonted  exereise,  ehowed  si^ns  of  failing 
strengtb,  those  behind,  chos^i  most  probably  for  their  powors  oi 
endiiraiioe  iis  well  09  fleetaess  for  a  service  which  might  well  requii^ 
bQth  q^alities,.  seemed  to  gather  increased  speed  with  every  succeeding 
fiiotstep.  Thüs  mil^  after  mile  was  measured,  untU  tbe  face  of  the 
cow^try  was  completely  cbanged,  and  on  every  side  nothing  appeared 
but  an  immense  flat,  stretcbing  out  to  the  horizon.  Here  brooks,  which 
had  wa$hed  away  the  dark  peaty  loam  *  in  their  courses  during  the  wet 
seasons,  appeared  llke  veins  on  the  surface,  skirted  with  the  sieuder  ash-* 
plant»;  Üie  alder-bush,  and  the  pollard  willow.  The  mantling  pool,'moss, 
nirae^  and  the  brown  heath,  interspersed  everywhere  with  the  sharp« 
spined  rush,  were  the  peculiar  features  of  the  landscape.  These,  va^, 
i^egated  with  the  bnght  yellow  flowers  of  the  water-lily,  mixed  with  the 
atmosplieric  blqe  darkening  the  rim  of  the  far  distance,  made  beautifuL 
in  its  details  a  scene  which,  in  its  general  aspect,  appeared  monotonous 
and  dreary.  Of  living  ereatures  nothing  could  be  seen,  save  such  water- 
fowl  as  Guttorm  and  the  rest  disturbed  as  they  rode  along ;  all  eise 
aeeraed  hushed,  awaiting  tbe  Coming  storm  now  indicated  by  tbe  in- 
crteased  sultriness  and  the  deepening  gloom.  Suddenly  a  flash  of  lig^t- 
mng,  foUowed  by  a  deafening  crash,  burst  forth,  and  at  the  same  time, 
heayy  drops  of  rain  feil  with  quickening  succession.  The  palfrey  ottj 
which  Ediva.  sat  startled  at  the  explosion,  reared,  and  would  have  caused 
its  fair  rider  (now  much  exhausted  with  fatigue)  to  fall,  had  not  Wilstan, 
eirer  alert  and  watchfu],  with  one  band  seized  the  reins,  and  with  the 
other  supported  her  sinking  form.  The  efiFort,  however,  had  nearly 
caosed  tne  youth  to  lose  bis  own  balance,  which  took  bim  some  time  to 
recover,  and  wben  he  did,  vain  were  bis  attempts,  hampered  as  he  was, 
to  urge  forward  her  steed,  while  a  loud  exultant  sbout  bebind  came  oa 
liis  ears  like  a  knelL  Frenzied  at  wbat  now  seemed  an  inevitable  cap* 
iure,  tbe  youth  whispered  hurriedly  to  Ediva,  then,  with  a  streng  eflfort, 
lifted  her  from  tbe  saddle  and  placed  her  before  himself,  and,  with  the 
others,  again  set  forth,  for  they  likewise  had  drawn  up  on  seeing  the 
danger  to  which  the  young  lady  was  exposed. 

"  Featly  done,"  said  Sweene  to  bis  mistress,  having  eyed  the  act  ad- 
miringly.  ^'  The  weight  was  more  fairly  taken  than  Sir  Wilstan's  thews 
seem.  strung  for.  To  be  sure,  the  Lady  Ediva,  light  and  dim,  is  no. 
g^at  bürden ;  had  it  been  my  plumper  Githa,  the  case  had  been  altered, 
tbpugh  methinks,  if  need  were,  I  could  lift  thee  witli  as  mach  ease." 
. '  f^If  thy  strength  be  put  to  no  greater  trial,"  r^lied  the  damsel,  ^^such: 
fajdge  uDgainly  bones  and  sinews  were  surely  made  to  little  purpose.  Butr 
how  canst  thou  jest,  with  these  wretches  so  near  upon  us  ?  I  could  fanoy 
tb^t  I  hear  their  very  footsteps." 

With  a  slight  shudder  Githa  turned  her  head,  and  then  exclaimed  with 
ierror: 

'^Gracious  Heaven!  Sweene,  they  are  about  to  shoot." 

The  next  moment  an  arrow-shaft  striking  upon  a  stone,  glanced  thence, 
a^d  feil  not  many  yards  from  them;  an  unwelcome  messenger  of  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  their  foes. 
.*.....  .  .     ■ 
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XVIIL 

^'  Send  farth  aoother  sbaft,  Roselin,"  sliouted  Gilbert,  {he  Norman 
leader,  to  his  foUower,  '*  and  aim  it  higher ;  the  sweep  1'  t^e  alt  wOl 
carry  it  out.  That  was  a  lucky  flash.  The  very  elements  are  On  bti^ 
side.»' 

'^Beseech  ye,  hear  niy  words.  The  elements  are  agalnst  114  and 
them,"  began  the  Saxon  Bertulph,  who  still  acted  as  the  g^de. 

"  Chit,  hound,"  replied  Gilbert  "  Thou  hast  before  bade  ns  return ; 
but  flooi^r  ehaU.  the  bloodhound  quit  his  scent,  than  I,  onee  withia  sight 
of  my  prey.  Shoot,  I  say,  Roselin,  and  disable  me  but  one  o^^thejr 
horseSy  and  capture  is  certain.  Fie  on  thee!  hast  no  skill  lefl?"'t][i 
continued  wrathfully,  as  Roselin  again  essayed  his  mark,  and  sgain  feil 
short.  ^ 

.  ^*  The  string  is  not  yet  strung,  nor  the  wood  grown^  which  could  t^lä 
this  distance,"  answered  the  archer,  sulkily. 

**  Spur  on  then,  in  the  devil's  name,"  rejoined  the  leader.  **  Spur  on, 
aad  get  within  ränge." 

"  Onee  more,  hear  me,"  pleaded  the  traitor.  "  Look  you,  already  the 
heavy  drops  are  splashing  on  the  ground,  and  soon  all  that  we  see  vnH 
hß  one  vast  lake." 

*'  Silence,  screech-owl/'  shouted  Gilbert,  "  lest  thy  coward  spirit  mo?e 
my  va&L," 

*^Nay,  Gilbert,"  interposed  Roselin;  "though  not  over-gifted  with 
oourage,  tbe  Saxon  may  have  reason  in  this  advice.  Look  you,  if  the 
ground  be  covered  with  the  wet,  we  must  either  stand  it  out — a  thing  t 
have  no  mind  to-— or  run  risk  of  finding  graves  ere  we  be  dead  in  one  of 
thete  infernal  bogs.*' 

"  I  see  but  them — my  trim  young  lady  and  her  helpers — ^before  mei* 
letponded  Gilbert ;  ''  them  will  I  have,  in  spite  of  rain  or  fire." 
.  <Here  aoother  flash  came  so  vividly  as  for  a  time  almost  to  blind  the 
party,  rebuking  the  blasphemy  of  the  Norman  soldier. 
.   "'Tis  madness!  'tis  sheer  madnessT'  cried  Bertulph.     "Kay,  already 
we  are  lost/' 

The  storm,  indeed,  now  fairly  set  in,  came  towards  them  with  a  sweep- 
ing  sound,  and  in  a  few  moments  drenched  man  and  horse.  Biibbtes 
rose  from  the  ground,  the  earth  itself  seeming  to  give  its  contributioh  tp 
the  flood.  Then  patches  in  the  waste  were  soon  deluged,  and  momen- 
tarily  increasing  in  size  joined  into  others,  until  large  basins  were  fofmed 
on  all  sides.  The  pursuit  was  now  brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  leader 
himself  slowly  and  unwillingly  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable, 
from  the  dangerous  nature  of  uie  ground ;  and  his  men  began  to  murmör 
in  tones  too  diatinet  to  be  misunderstood,  blaming  him  for  the  blind  rash- 
ness  which  had  drawn  them  to  a  Situation  so  unenviable,  Heedless, 
however,  of  such  demonstrations,  Gilbert  sat  motionless,  glaring  upon 
iixose  whom  he  had  just  before  feit  secure  as  his  prey,  but  who  were  now 
beyond  his  reach,  separated  only  by  a  few  inches'  depth  of  water,  jet 
impassable  that  as  a  gulf  would  be. 

"  Baffled,  after  all !"  he  muttered,  biting  his  nails  widi  vezatiöii. 
"  My  toil  spent  for  naught !     Death  and  the  fiiries  !** 
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**  And  how  long  sliall  we  stay  here  ?"  asked  Roselin,  moodily.  "  The 
waters  already  are  nigh  to  the  horses*  knees.  Hear  you  nie,  sir  captain  ?" 
be  added,  raising  bis  voice,  as  bis  leader  replied  not.  '^  Hear  you  me  ? 
i>^you  who  bave  led  us  oa  tbis  niad  game»  and  stand  now  like  a  stock ; 
tiow  long^  I  ask,  sball  we  stay  bere  ?"  ^  ^ . 

**  Till  your  feet  rot  witb  tbe  wet,  for  wbat  I  care,**  replied  Gilbeft^ 
tuining  savagely  upon  bim.  .2? 

^'Nay,  theii,  we  will  take  the  command  ourselves/'  said  Roselin« 
"How  say  ye,  comrades?"  i^ 

•  **  ^'  ^y  •"  ^^™*  ^^0°^  many  yoices. 

'^'What  now!  Do  ye  mutiny,  knaves?  Let  bat  Fitzosbom  know 
tbis^  and  there  may  be  a  Joint  too  loose  in  your  necks."  ;^r 

"  As  good  be  banged  as  drowned,**  retumed  Roselin.  "  We  will  staj^ 
bere  no  Tonger,  but  even  leave  your  captainship  alone,  Sir  Saxoa  seno^ 
gade,*  lead  the  way."  J}- 

"  Too  late,  too  late,"  eried  Bertulpb,  wringing  bis  bands,  and  moving 
not  at  Roselin's  bidding.  The  men  crowded  round  bim,  and  witb  oathi 
and  menaces  endeavoured  to  force  bim  to  obey. 

"  Silence,  villains  I"  shouted  Gilbert.  "  We  will  retum ;  but  mm» 
fiball  give  the  word  wbilst  I  am  leader.  For  thee,  Roselin,  I  sball  re- 
member  to  pay  ofF  scores  at  another  time  witb  tbe  point  of  my  swonH 
Curses  on  it,  the  clouds  seem  to  bave  gathered  up  a  sea  of  rain  to  emptj^ 
on  US.     Haste  thee,  Bertulph,  that  we  may  retrace  our  steps. 

"  I  dare  not,"  replied  tbe  Saxon  ;  "  tbe  pitfalls  are  on  every  sid©,*' 

<f  Try,  bowever,"  rejoined  Gilbert.  '*  Tbou  mayst,  percbance^  avoid 
Ibem ;  but  eise  tbou  sbalt  not  live,  for  by  all  tbe  saints  I  will  spit  thee  oa 
iny  spear  if  thou  movest  not  on."  ^     ^ 

The  terrified  wretch  tumed  bis  borse's  head  and  tried  to  urge  bim  <h^ 
but  tbe  sagacious  creature,  witb  the  instinct  of  bis  kind,  resisted  ewetj 
such  attempt. 

.,'*  Lo!  thou  seest,"  said  tbe  Saxon,  appealing  to  Gilbert.  "  EveB.:tIiB 
steed  knows  the  fearfulness  of  tbe  place.  Let  the  dumb  beast  teach  'thee 
jien  to  desist.'* 

*  "Take  tbe  passage  then  on  foot,"  was  tbe  reply. 

.,  Bertulph  cast  an  appealing  look  from  tbe  leader  to  bis  raeti,  but  met 
liotbing  in  tbeir  savage,  suUen  faces,  to  induce  a  bope  that  he  Could  plead 
^^gdnst  the  fulfilment  of  the  perilous  task.  Slowly  and  witb  hesitation 
be  accordingly  dismounted,  and  advanced  cautiously  amid  tbe  waste  of 
waters,  wbich  bad  now  risen  to  a  considerable  beight,  the  Normans 
watcbing  bis  morements  witb  eager,  thougb  silent  interest, 

Every  step  taken  by  their  guide  tended  to  reassure  their  bearts  and 
Increase  their  bope  for  deliverance  ;  and  wben  be  bad  progressed  some 
few  score  yards,  they  prepared  to  follow  tbe  track  be  had  taken.  Hardly 
bad  they  begun  to  do  so,  ere  a  piercing  sbriek  arrested  their  movements, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  wbence  it  came  (for  their  eyes  were  now  upon 
tbe  route  they  were  about  taking),  they  saw  the  wretched  Saxon  sinking 
before  them,  bis  arms  tossed  wildly  in  tbe  air.  The  treacherous  quag- 
mire  bad  seized  its  prey,  who  in  vain  struggled  for  extrication  from  its 
tenacious  grasp.  Slowly  but  surely  did  tbe  unhappy  wretch  descend,  bis 
cries  for  help  becoming  more  and  more  sbrill  and  piteous,  and  answered 
only  by  a  bowl  of  äffright  from  tbe  Norman  party  as  they  gazed  upon 
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fhe  tärrific  Bi^t  before  thein :  the^ — the  latter — boM  kaä  febril  as 
Ühey  were  in  ordifiary  daoger,  quailmg  at  the  unseen  terrftle  feci  öoiw 
^gufphing  their  late  companioD.  In  bis  efforts,  Bertolph  bad  tiWisicfl 
round  bis  body^  and  bis  face  presented  itself  in  paffid  conTnhion  to  &ie 
otbers.  His  cap  was  thrown  off,  and  bis  dark  elf  loeks;,  matted  tO  Ui 
bead  witb  tbe  rain,  steamed  witb  a  profose  sweat.  Once  only  ceaised^b^ 
from  bis  cry — once  only  ceased  bis  limbs  from  motion  ;  it  leas  bat  for  a 
moment,  to  collect  bis  last  remaining  force,  and  spend  it  in  one  iäA 
gtruggle.  It  was  in  yain.  Lower  and  lower  still  be  went^  nntil  tbe  häi 
and  anns  alone  were  seen  '  then  came  tbe  last  frenzied  appeal — ^tbe  KeaS 
ITank  and  all  was  over— over !  not  y et— one  band  remained  aboVe  %i^ 
surface,  and  lingered  for  a  while,  clutching  tbe  air  witb  a  concentiatioii 
of  agony  too  fearful  to  contemplate.  But  tbis,  tbe  last  vestige  of'faiiir| 
Kkewise  soon  disappeared,  leaving  the  gazers  on  oyerwbelmed  witb  blank 
despair. 


BEFORE    THE    PLAY. 

BT  JOHN  NAULE  ALLEN. 


An  author  who  has  much  to  communicate  nnder  this  head,  and  expects  to  b«TO 
it  attended  to,  may  bo  compared  to  a  man  who  takes  bis  friend  by  the  button  at 
a  tbeatro  door,  and  seeks  to  entertain  him  with  a  personal  g08sip  before  he  goes 
into  the  play. — Charles  Dickens. 

After  a  long  day's  work  at  one's  desk  or  amoog  one's  books,  after 
prolonged  Walking  tbrough  the  busy  streets,  or  after  anything  tbat 
wearies  without  completely  oyerwhelming  one,  we  know  of  few  tbings 
pleasanter  than  a  hearty  ablution,  a  cbange  of  dress,  and  a  visit  to  tba 
playhouse,  where  there  are  good  actors  and  a  good  piece,  wbere  we  may 
bave  rest  and  recreation,  where  we  may  bave  eye  and  mind  delighti» 
and  the  limbs  relaxed — that  is,  if  the  seats  have  backs  to  them,  and  you 
are  not  pinched  for  room  about  the  knees — wbile  the  play  is  going  an, 
and  may  complacently  meditate  upon  the  well-performed  labours  of  tba 
day  between  the  acts ;  and,  the  Performances  over,  being  able,  after  re« 
fresbment  among  merry  companions,  to  repair  to  bed  and  fall  asleep» 
tbinking  and  to  dream  of  the  beauty  of  the  actresses.  Wbat  better  ? 
K  you  will  but  think  so— nothing.  And  yet,  how  many  there  are  who 
go  night  after  night,  and  show  themselves  in  the  bozes,  and  are  never 
amused,  and  see  nothing  grand  or  beautifol  in  the  lights,  or  tbe  chan- 
deliers,  or  the  music,  or  the  actresses,  or  the  boxes,  or  the  pit,  or  the 
peoplo  in  them — except,  perhaps,  themselves.  And  yet  these  othet 
tbings  are  beautiful,  if  not  to  exquisites  at  least  to  such  as  we.  Lov^y 
women,  bandsome  men,  merry,  happy  faces,  the  music,  the  lights,  t^ 
laugbtcr,  tbe  tears,  the  actresses,  the  apple-women,  and  what  not.  1b 
ut  there  is  hardly  anything  so  delightful  as  a  seat  in  a  well-fiUed 
theatre,  witb  ä  niind  at  ease  and  a  few  Shillings  in  our  pocket.  We  like 
to  joiu  tlio  ühorus  tliat  calls  for  tbe  cbief  actor  at  tbe  end  of  the  pisoeyi 


'  *  * 

mi4^tf^ appUiud  Um  aii4  the  heroine  tp^his  hero  wheaiie  elegant! jj:  comM 
fy^wB^  witb  her  ia  answer  to  the  chorua.  .  We  telp  the  call  for  the 
{)j^9r\fh^  a  new  play  is  played,  and  give  him  a  clap.    We  ßtacop 
;^ffkp^tient]^  when  the  curtaln  rei^ains  down  ten  iniautes  after  it  ought 
^^  ¥.p>rand  don't  give  over  tili  the  bell  rings»    In  a  word,  we  make 
^Mj^lf./^t  bome  quite  vulgarly,  and  neyer  go  in  with  an  Order.   ,        , 
^   JPf^si^^,  plays  not  onJy  serre  to  amuse  you  at  the .  theatre,  but  art 
jijieftq^t  thingfl  to  talk  of  after wardä,  and  easy.     They  are  fair  game  for 
pyftflyt9dy — <ihe  recluae  and  the  cosrngpolitan.     Actors  are  even  mote 
f^^  tpi  jpriticise  than  books,  and  the  eritic  has  no  need  to  be  afraid  to  ]be 
^ught  tdppiag,     Who  bas  not  heard  a  eritic  say  that  Biggs  was  a 
great  actor,  and  another  imraediately  deny  it,  and  seen  the  fori^er 
CTf^  put  of  it  scot  free,  by  taking  up  the  words  dear  to  Colonel  Chaos 
itttfoe  "Tripto  Bath" — "I  niay  be  wrong,  bat  tbat's  my  opinion*'? 
That's  tbe  advantage  of  being  a  eritic.     If  we  talk  bistory  we  must 
come  to  facts,  we  suppose — or  something  like  facts — in  which  we  may 
]be  deficient ;  but  we  may  take  our  breakfast  or  our  dinner  comfortably 
^nd  talk  about  the  play,  and  so  may  our  companion,  whether  either  of  us 
know  augbt  about  it  or  not.     We  wish  almost  that  people  would  go  to 
the  theatre  oftener  and  give  stupid  parties  not  so  often,     Why  should 
you  cram  us  into  a  drawing-room  among  people  who  think  of  nothing 
but  themselves,  where  we  must  walk  stolidly  through  a  dance  to  raerry 
music,  and  observe  the  stiff  proprieties  to  the  letter-^where  we  must 
listen  to  folk  who  cannot  sing  but  will  sing — where  we  must  be  cut  be- 
hause we  are  a  younger  brother,  or  abused  (bardly  privately)  becaiase 
,we  are  an  eider  brother  and  pay  great  attention  to  somebody  eise's 
daugbter  instead  of  yours — why  ?     Why  should  we  scramble  for  supper 
(this  sounds  like  a  parody  of  "  Why  should  we  quarrel  for  riches  ?")  at 
your  house,  being  äble  to  get  it  quietly  somewhere  eise  ?     In  the  theatre 
we  have  none  of  this.     We  have  others  to  amuse  us  without  any  effort  of 
our  own— we  can  be  easy  in  our  own  way — we  have  money  in  our 
pocket  to  buy  oiu*  supper  when  we  come  out-— above  all,  if  we  chose  our 
theatre  well,  we  are  not  compelled  to  listen  to  songsters  and  eongstresses 
who  distract  us.     It  is  not  unusual  for  crows  to  give  voice  during  th^ 
whole  of  an  evening,  and  for  nightingales  to  perch  in  corners,  listener^« 
Indeed,  it  is  so  usual,  that  we  wonder  how  any  drawing*room  where  a 
piano  is  kept  can  contrive  to  draw  a  Company  together  at  alL     Benvolip 
proroised  to  make  Romeo  think  bis  swan  a  crow — and  didn't ;  but  he 
might,  after  all,  regain  bis  lost  character  if  he  could  but  come  over  and 
persuade  a  few  of  our  English  crows  that  they  are  not  dying  swans^ 

Thinking  thus,  why  should  we  not  this  evening  treat  ourself  to  a  sea^ 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  ?  We  deserve  it.  This  day  we  have  realised 
Lord  Eldon's  words — we  have  lived  like  a  hermit,  and  worked  like  a 
horse,  and  added  another  briUiant  chapter  to  our  new  novel,  *^The 
Blighted  Nightcap ;"  and  we  will  reward  ourself,  see  the  play,  and  think 
complacently  at  intervals  of  our  good  work  as  we  sit  in  the  merry  pitv 
So  we  lay  aside  our  manuscript,  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  prepare« 
A  wash,  a  light  waistcoat,  a  brown  paletot  with  a  blaek  velvet  oollari 
and  a  white  hat  with  a  black  crape,  and  we  are  ready.  So  the  streetj 
door  goes  to  with  a  bang,  for  the  latch-key  is  in  our  pocket,  and  pur 
beart  is  in  the  Highlands.    Emerging  from  a  quiet  street,  which  we  need 
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not  name^  and  waUciog  aloog  sooie  otW  Btx««fi9  alroost«  te  tqmel,  wir 
come  to  the  top  of  Regent-street,  wheii  the  noise  o£  £g]i^g  ifaigs  just 
betiind  us  causes  us  to  lock  round — and,  behold !  oor  own  mirigh  oog} 
^'Jemmy/'  worryiog  the  smooth  Spaniel  belongtng  to  diO'  oarriage' 
8tan(£ng  at  tbe  draper's  door.  That  beast — ^tbat  Jemm3^-^-rhBs  &>lk>mi' 
US.  from  home,  keepmg  alyly  behind  us  all  the  way ;  aad  we  nm^  tflike'* 
hün  back  again:  so,  returning  in  the  humour  oi  a  captaia  nlho^  laHteit' 
Bome  fair  Tovaging,  is  compelled  to  put  back  into  port,  fre  amye  ^t  wat^ 
dopr,  open  it  and  give  Jemmy  a  mild  kick  into  the  passage,  andl  leaw^  ^ 
him  there  to  look  out  for  the  cat  coming  down  stairs,  or  to  send  Mrs;'^:: 
Jennin^  our  landlady,  into  hysterics  when  slie  treads  on  kina — aamaj^^' 
be ;  and  we  are  on  the  top  of  Regent-street  «gain  directly.  •'  ^' 

Is  it  not  busvy  and  is  it  not  rery  gay — ^all  these  people,  and  osrriagpeiy 
ai^id  shops,  and  omnibuses?     Men  and  woman,  of  all  kinds  and  ofiU^ 
natipns,  going  all  ways;  proud  horses  tossing  their  heads  opposite  ^bop  • 
doors ;  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  miraculously  avoiding  running  iiito 
eacb  other,  and  cads  engaged  in  chaffing  brother  cads  as  they  j<^  along^ 
Used-up  men  of  the  loitering  pace  and  dirty  linen — used-up  in  poekeb  m  [ 
in  other  things  some  of  them — and  men  endeavouring  to  appear  usedoji,; 
and  fäiling.    People  on  business,  and  others  on  pleasure,  and  gaaers  intp' 
shop' Windows,  and  gazers  on  the  ground,  and  gazers  straight  a  head.  ^ 
All  those  things  which  may  be  seen  in  Regent-street  every  aftemood, : 
a£^d  which  everybody  has  written  about  any  time  since  foreignors  in4> 
habited   Leicester-square,    or  miserable  chickens  stalked  about  dirly: 
Btr^ts  by  day,  and  roosted  in  coal-cellars  by  night,  and  awdke  first^fioor  • 
loj^ers  at  unseasonable  hours  in  the  moming,  are  in  Begent-fltreet  dnr'i 
eyißning :  and  we  are  in  for  the  play« 

Ü'her^  is  one  cad  here,  that  is  near  to  ns,  now.     He  has  just  bsen^' 
nißking  some  observations  audible  at  thirty  paces,  but  osten^ly  qmtBL 
privately,  to  an  inaide  passenger  seated  near  the  door,  on  tbe  rounded 
fojrm  of  a  foot-passenger's  back,  and  having  laughed  at  that  to  set  otheif  ' 
to  laugh  too,  ke  fixes  bis  deadly  eye  upon  our  hat.     We  think  we  knoW 
wWtis Coming;  but,  providentially,  bis  bus  suddenly  stops,  whereby faif  . 
attention  is  taken  off  us,  and  another  object  offers  itself  for  bis  humottr» 
A  carriage,  dnven    by   a    man   in   flaming  livery,   has   placed  itself 
awkwarmy  in  the  way  at  some  distance  from  the  kerb,   where  it  Is 
waiting  for  its  owners,  who  are  at  present  in  the  toy-shop.  v 

*'Now,  Mr.  Chawbacon,"  says  the  driyer  of  the  omnibus  to  the  man  iä  .: 
livenr,  *'  where  are  you  a  going  to  ?" 

mr.  Chawbacon  takes  no  notiee  of  this  question,  and  appears  not  to 
be  going  any  where  just  now.     Though  evidently  hurt  by  the  contumely 
epiuiet  applied  to  him,  he  is  yet  above  holding  parley  with  a  mer&  i 
busman. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Gardener  ?"  shouts  the  latter. 

This  is  too  much  for  a  coachman  who  is  proud  of  being  one,  and  kan 
tums  fiercely  round  and  says,  "  Are  you  talking  to  me  ?"  .'s> 

^'  Yes,  Mr.  Gardener,  I  am  talking  to  you.  I  see  how  it  is ;  thr^ 
coachman's  poorly,  and  they've  put  you  to  drive  tili  he  gets  better«  We^'C 
only  mind  and  don't  break  your  neck."  «w/ 

Jehu  looks  like  offended  Jove,  the  bus  passengers  all  laugh,  ths  biiiaii 
drives  past,  the  cad  opens  the  last  volley,  and  the  coachman  is  igpao^lr 
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"mmovtij^  shat  up-^o  &e  d^light  of  w^td^  bödy  öf  $dy^  öf  ebtufdl^;  whd 
alwavt^aoie  «iv«ryw^ere.     Wfe  knöw  thÄt  &  restilt  of  tWs  little  occurrencb  ; 
wi^r^e^iiduUi  Jeku  trill  fidiintöhis  hbrses  rather  more  than  üsüal  /«rheii  Kö 
drivessifmy^  akiddiat  the  busman  will  Hse  in  the  es^mation  of  fais  päs'« 
ecfcigect^  ^Bieof  the  most  valiant  of  whom  will  tnost  likely  Ibei  indined 
toflIapflii'.glasBee  of  beer  for  him<     But,  however  that  majbe,  thethrodgs 
ofi  ptople  bent  an  otber  things  n>U  on,  witb  their  gav  and  simple  di^esse^;  ' 
thflJo  i^^and  trinkets,  tbeir  anxioud  and  pleasant  faces,  their  Jbömest  atid' 
vülaaBBh' bearts,  and  we  go  with  them.     Past  the  woman  witb  apples  atiil 
giB^rhread,  past  the  man  with  Httle  "dawgs,"  past  the  footm«n  vfritfi  '^ 
thfir  •  white  stockings  and  the  calyes,    past  everything  and  everybody.  V 
What  to  US  the  Corso  of  the  Romans,  the  Boulevards  of  the  Parismit$;  ^ 
th«- 'Toledo  of  Üie  Neapolitans,  or  the  Po-de-Mogochoya  of  our  frieilds 
a(;Bueharest  ?     Gi?e  us  the  Regent-street  of  theCocknevs,  outc^whicBt  ^ 
we  now  are,  however,  and  in  the  Hay market,  at  six  o'clock  tbis  ereniäg/y' 
»Never  mind  what  evening.     If  you  would  allow  us  to  Indulte  in  a^ 
paradox,  we  would  say  that  this  evening  is  not  to-day,  becauiäe  Her  MW-  ; 
jQily's  Theatre  is  open ;  and  the  Colonnade  is  on  the  gut  vive  in  cöiise-  ' 
quence^  with  books-of-the-words   -vendors  at  every  step  to  annoy  ubJ^ 
Spiteful  man  cannot  madden  his  brother,  who  is  a  swdl,  mor^than  h^' 
mistaking  his  swelldom  for  the  swelldom  of  an  hour  and  tot  of  miff.^ 
petmty ;  and  we  could  almost  swear  at  them  becaose  all  thesä  peraim)ü^' - 
li^ing  merchants  seem  to  think  that  we  have  got  on  oUr  Sunday  dotbbk^ 
to  go  to  the  gallery  in.     There  is  on«  of  these  merchants  at  every  yvLtil;  ' 
and  they  all  ask  us  if  we  want  a  book — so  we  have  to  say  "  No,  no,  liö,'**' ; 
£r0m  one  end  of  the  Colonnade  to  the  other,  like  letting  off  a  long  sei*!^  ^ 
of  popguns.     Thrupp  was  not  more  insulted  by  Downiög.     Thrupp^w^i^ 
a  liitle,  dark-looking,  dirty  fellow,  but  very  clever  (all  litue,  dark-löbkiti^, 
^irty  fellows  are  clever,  and  will  only  work  when  they  lik^),  ähA  oncö  ÖÄ" 
a  time,^  for  some  unknown  reasons,  he  had  purged  and  promised  t6  Htcl '; 
cleanly,  like  a  gentleman,  when  hehappened  to  meet  DoWning,  who  wa^  ' 
a  handsome,  dissolute  fellow — always   saying  what    he  thought^^^tid 
pfeasing  the  world  and  offending  individuals ;  and  the  two  hjstä  Ü6  'aöotlfi^ 
shaken  hands  than  Downing  started  back,  as  tbe  Primrose  fkiliily  ihti^ 
have  done  when  they  beheld  the  immortal  spectacles,  kttd  eteiaimed, 
■*' Why,  Thrupp,   you  have  got   a  clean  face!"-^the  ^önSfeqtifeöciB  of 
-which  expression  was  that  Thrupp  became  ashamed  of  änything  sacoü^ 
apicuous,  and  again  cultivated  dirt  with  success.     And  this'  is  kltnost 
aufficient  to  make  us  throw  aside  our  splendid  hat,  and  paletdt  atid  vest, 
and  dress  quietly  ever  afterwards,  especially  when,  farthiör  on,  a  member 
of  the  Shoe-black  Brigade,  who  is  doing  no  Ihisiness,  places  himsölf 
before  us,  and,  pointing  to  our  boots,  feeWy  murmurs  "Poliisih  !^    A  cäd  ; 
inquiring  if  we  are  going  to  the  Bank  advances  our  vexation  anoth^ ' 
Step — what  the  deuce  should  we  go  to  the  Bank  for  at  thi^  time  of  day  ? 
moreover,  tbe  inquiry  twits  us  with  the  recollection  that  we  ne.ver  häd 
any  business  there,  and  in  all  probabiHty  never  shall  have-^and  v^(b 
airive  at  the  pinnacle  of  our  disgust  by  having  a  printed  bill  thrust  in 
our  hands,  and,  on  reading  it,  finding  it  headed  ^*  To  smart  young  raett 
who  want  a  hat."     At  least,  this  would  be  the  statö  of  our  mind  if  wo 
had  not  the  temper  of  an  angel ;  but  having  that,  we  arrive  at  length  at 
theodoor  of  the  Lyceum  in  the  best  of  humoors ;   besides,  we  have 
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Charles  Mathewfl  before  our  mind's  eye  amusiog  xa,  and  th^  fair  ladiei 
who  have  bills  to  seil,  seeiog  us  halt,  are  so  attentive  and  preasiqg,  a&d 
thej  all  say  **  Sir**  so  politely«  In  the  pU-passage  the  people  are  mus^ 
tering,  and  some  of  the  more  ünpatient  spirits  are  squeeoing  up  to^b^ 
doors  at  the  top  of  it,  ready  to  rush  in  as  soon  as  the  bolts  are  withdrawn 
and  take  the  best  seats  by  storm ;  and  the  qoieter  class  stand  nearer.^ 
Street,  with  that  quiet  melancholy  look  upon  them  whieh  eyer  obtauis  00 
muchwhen  folks  are  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open,  or  when  they  afe  oa 
a  raoecourse  where  there  is  nobody  they  know,  or  when  they  faav^  geoe 
in  somewhere  to  have  a  glass  of  aie  they  didn't  want  for  the  purpose  sf 
peeing  the  eveniog  pap^,  and  have  to  wait  tili  the  very  old  genäexuan^ 
who  is  eztremely  slow,  and  whom  they  don't  like  to  horry  on  acoount  ojf 
his  age  for  fear  of  hurting  bis  feelings,  has  done  with  it ;  and  somsiof 
the  knowing  gentlemen  who  love  to  occupy  the  hont  rows  of  the  pil« 
and  to  turn  round  between  the  acts  and  gaze  boldly  at  the  box  compmijp 
ihrough  hired  lorgnettes,  have  wisely  entered  the  side-door  <^  the 
Lyceum  Tavem,  and  are  quietly  disoussing  ezhilarating  beverages. 

Let  US  take  a  tum  or  two  in  the  street  tili  the  doors  open«  We  hav^ 
not  to  walk  a  great  number  of  yards  to  he  able  to  stand  befoie  and  gaze 
into  a  confectioner's  shop-window,  into  which  at  the  same  moment  sre 
gazing  a  pair  of  excellent,  stout  people — that  is  to  say,  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Gilpin.  They  likewise  are  going  to  the  play,  and  the  lady  has  got  a 
little  basket  on  her  arm,  and  to  the  contents  of  which  they  are  mäita- 
ting  upon  adding  confectionarY.  Idr.  Gilpin  is  difficult  to  please,  and 
when  his  wife  asks  bim  what  he  could  like,  he  says  he  don't  know  ;  but 
as  he  is  a  fat,  wheezy  gentlemao,  of  slow  locomotion — of  the  fiorid  style 
o{  architecture,  we  may  say — and  not  inclined  to  be  over  and  above 
civil,  we  think  he  could  like  to  keep  a  public-house.  They  will  go  i» 
the  pit,  of  course,  and  will  be  very  bot  all  the  while,  and  somewhat  vora^ 
cious  between  the  acts,  and  will  laugh  when  they  ought  not  to ;  and  Mra 
Gilpin  will  continually  say  in  a  low  tone,  *'  Dear,  dear  1"  or  "  Well,  I 
declare  V*  at  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Frank  Matthews — that  is,  if  they 
are  not  going  to  the  Adelphi,  as  it  is  likely  they  are,  when  the  lady  will 
'^  Dear,  dear !"  or  make  her  declaration  in  consequence  of  the  very  sin* 
g^ar  behaviour  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford. 

We  wish  our  friend  Snooper  of  the  Treasury  was  going  there  too; 
but  there  is  no  such  luck,  for  he  has  shaken  hands  with  us,  and  hocdni 
his  arm  in  ours,  aud  informed  us  that  he  is  going  to  the  pit  of  the 
Lyceum — like  electricity.  A  singular  fellow  is  Snooper;  bat  theii^ 
where  would  you  seek  for  singularities  if  not  in  gentlemen  of  the  Tretr 
sury  ?  Who  sing  your  comio  songs  at  evening  parties,  or  imitate  yonr 
inimitable  actors,  or  crack  jokes  taken  out  of  the  early  volumes  o£Pun€hf 
or  lean  over  the  rails  of  Rotten-row,  and  know  everybody  that  goes  past^ 
or  enjoy  themselves  most  at  Epsom,  but  Cooper  and  Booper,  and  Hooper 
and  Snooper,  of  the  Treasury  ?  When  you  had  that  glorious  pio-nic,  wbfr 
was  it  but  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  played  ^*  Scenes  that  are 
brightest "  and  the  "  Irish  Washerwoman  "  on  the  cornet-a-piston,-  mi 
drank  too  much  Champagne,  which  led  him  to  declare  himself  to  Faeny 
Fester,  and  who  rued  next  day  all  that  he  had  done  the  day  before — ttb» 
declaration  included — which  caused  such  fun  for  other  Treasury  meu,  and 
so  much  vexatiou  to  Fanny  Fester  and  her  friends  ?    JoUy.  fellowsi  diese 
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df  tti6  Treasüry  l  They  make  queer  Speeches  at  Christmas  parties,  and 
prc^oiBe  toasts  like  *^  Mrs.  Bounce  and  her  charming  danghten,  of  whom 
r  will  say  this— r — **  They  ere  favourites  with  tbe  ladies,  and  pretend  to 
be  so  well  up  in  politios,  and  talk  about  the  golden  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
make  such  thunoering  mistakes !  Even  those  duUest  and  most  namby* 
pamby  of  all  dull  and  namby-pamby  beings-^tfae  people  who  write*  the 
^ßForks  op  etiquette— -cannot  feave  the  Treasury  men  alone  when  they  are 
ih  want  of  an  odd  illustration.  In  one  of  these  works,  which  we  caught 
a'firknd  of  ours  reading  one  morning  (he  was  going  into  society  in  the. 

^ening),  we  found  a  little  tale.     Lord and  Timbs  of  the  Treasury 

w^re  taking  refreshment  at  the  same  hotel  and  at  the  same  table,  when, 
to  the  honour  of  that  **  old  nobilitie,"  whose  overpowering  virtues  Lord 
John  Manners  sings,  bis  lordship  condescended  to  enter  into  conter6a«> 
^on  with  bis  humble  but  amiable  neighbour,  who  was  much  elated 
tliereat,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  they  parted.  Now  Timbs  did 
not  understand  etiquette — ^to  bis  confusion  be  it  spoken— and  some  time. 
after,  again  meeting  with  bis  lordship,  he  aocosted  him ;  but  the  lord 
affected  ignorance  of  bis  interlocutor. 

*'  My  lord,"  said  the  latter — and  we  can  just  imagine  him  saying  it-*t> 
**  don't  you  know  me  ?     I  am  Mr.  Timbs  of  the  Treasury." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  the  aristocrat — '*  well,  then,  Mr.  Timbs  of  the 
Treasury,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

Jolly  fellows  I  Colonel  Sibthorp  raay  attack  the  Treasury  benches 
tooth  and  nail ;  but  he  is  too  much  of  a  humorist  himself  to  say  any 
thing  against  Cooper,  or  Booper,  or  Hooper,  or  Snooper,  or  even  against 
Timbs. 

But  about  Snooper.  He  eoon  begins  to  advise  us  not  to  buy  any 
apples  of  the  street  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  eat  them,  on  account 
of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  attendant  thereon.  A  pennyworth  of 
apples  so  bought,  he  says^  generally  costs  sevenpence  at  least,  because  of 
the  warm  brandy-and- water  you  are  obliged  to  take  after  them,  and 
which  so  taken,  you  do  not  enjoy ;  and  be  follows  that  up  by  saying  we 
are  going  to  the  Lyceum,  of  course.  We  cannot  deny  it,  albeit  we 
could  almost  dispense  with  Snooper's  Company  there.  Anywhere  eise 
we  can  do  with  him,  but  in  a  theatre — no.  We  might  get  over  bis 
pointing  out  the  people  in  the  boxes  to  us,  his  giving  them  all  wrong 
ziames,  his  telling  us  little  anecdotes  about  them,  and  his  fibbing  like  a 
Dutch  auctioneer ;  but  the  worst  of  him  is,  that  he  has  never  done  talk- 
ing,  and  when  the  play  is  going  on  he  will  persist  in  telling  us  what 
such  an  actor  will  do  next — which  he  will  not — ^and  so  on,  causing  us  to 
lose  the  joke  at  which  everybody  is  laughing,  but  which,  when  you  ask 
one  of  your  neighbours  what  it  was,  he  is  sure  not  to  have  caught. 
Especially  will  our  friend  come  out,  if  he  happen  to  be  seated  near  to  an 
old  gentleman  from  the  country,  whom  he  will  be  always  telling  to  look 
out  for  Mr.  Roxby  Coming  up  a  trap-door  Standing  on  bis  head,  or  that 
Charles  Mathews  will  bring  a  live  horse  on  the  stage  in  the  next  scene. 
**  A  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy" — Snooper.  And  yet 
it  can  be  readily  understood  that  we  could  contrive  to  dispense  with  his 
viTacious  and  loquacious  Company ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
offend  him  or  hurt  his  feelings,  so  we  stick  to  him,  and  he  sticks  to  us, 
like  bricks — as  he  would  say. 
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And  the  entrance  to  the  pit  begins  to  fill,  and  tlie  people  ^earest^he 
doors  theo  be^  to  think  they  never  toill  be  opened';  and  iiabs  are 
turning  the  corner  of  Wellington-street  to  the  boxes ;  and  little  hält^^äad 
lads  are  shouting  ''  Apples  !^  and  middle-aged  gentlemen,  stadi6üi!y'in- 
clined,  are  reading  the  plav-bilU ;  and  young  men^  g&yer  atndents»  firei^l- 
ing  in  the  pockets  to  see  if  their  latch-keys  are  aU  right ;  and  othei*  youiig 
men,  gayer  still,  with  long  hair  and  iarge  coUars,  and  small  hat«  sluckron 
the  top  of  their  heads — having,  indeed,  a  very  Cider-cellarish  appearapce 
— aro  Casting  sheep's-eyes  towards  some  of  the  sex,  and  look  as  if  tkey 
neithcr  cared  for  bills  nor  latch-keys — ^there  are  many  other  perBons  and 
things  besides.  The  heavy  bars  are  heard  to  be  raised,  the  doors  open, 
and  all  those  persons  who  are  inclined,  and  Snooper  and  I  are  of  tb^, 
walk  into  the  pit  of  the  Lyceum. 

When  we  come  out,  perhaps  it  will  rain,  and  peiiiaps  we  sliall  not, 
like  two  ancient  Romans,  indine  to  indulge  in  the  luzory  of  the  thtitre 
and  the  bath — wherefore  we  may  repair  to  the  Cave  of  Harmony,  wkkTe 
Snooper  may  volunteer  a  comic  song  some  time  in  the  moming^  which, 
like  all  sucl^  songs  so  volunteered,  is  sure  to  be  a  very  bad  one,  tboiigh 
insufficient  to  prevent  its  singer  £rom  feeling  very  happy  within  hibiatelf. 
And  if  he  go  to  bed  and  awake  with  a  headache,  why  it  will  not  be  the 
first  time,  and  will  have  gone  off  by  evening,  when  Snooper'«  hiaüBeU 
again. 


ALMA. 

BY  JOHN  J.  WALTERS. 


Lift  up  ybut*  voice,  Old  Europa !  we  have  met  the  foe  at  last, 

Who  would  hare  dared  to  make  you  laws  with  a  Cossack's  triimpet  blast ; 

We  met  him  on  bis  own  good  ground,  where  one  man  was  as  ten, 

And  Uke.  a  lion  In  our  might  we  rent  him  there  and  then. 

Strong  was  that  eagle^s  eyrie  on  the  Alma*s  topraost  bank, 

And  gallani  Were  the  hearts  within  each  well-defended  rank. 

We  grudge  them  not  their  Wantage  ground,  onrselves  had  dohe  the  sanev 

Had  we  to  ßght  another  foe  who  bore  the  Briton's  name. 

The  spearsmen  of  the  Don  were  there,  the  Cossacks  of  Ukraine, 
The  fearless  riders  of  the  steppe,  the  preyers  of  the  slain  ; 
The  steel-cased  horsemen  of  the  Guard,  the  Neva's  Voltigeur,  ' ' 

The  shaggy  steed  and  sheepskin  cloak  of  üral's  mountaineer  ; 
The  lengthened  rows  of  limbered  guns  like  sullen  fiends  at  rest, 
Where  slept  the  spirits  God  had  cast  from  the  etemal  blest ;  *^ 

The  serried  columns  in  the  rear,  bene&th  t  heir  eagles'  wings, 
Whose  numbers  had  astounded  earth,  and  chilled  the  hearts  of  kings.  - 

Now,  England,  is  thy  hoiir  of  need,  now  France  where  are  thy  sons  ? 
Do  you  not  hear  the  tyrant  speak  in  the  thunder  of  his  guns  ? 
Do  you  not  see  each  vineyard  gleam  with  their  Uussian  steel, 
And  every  cannon  answer  well  tlie  war-gods  thunder-pcal  ? 


1.  •'' 
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;Again  I  again  !  the  6eecy  cloud»  tbe  thunderbolt.of  war, 
The  figures  seen  amid  the  smoke,  the  battle-smiths  of  Thor. 
^^^j^xi  l  again  ]  tbe  lightning  flash,  Uie  shout  that  iells  tbeir  skill, 
0  God !  how  furioua  ar^  the  men  who  once  have  leamed  to  kill! 

- '  The  bügle  sound,  the  open  Space,  the  black  train  rusfaing  by, 
"^r  The  battle-flush  on  everf  cheek,  the  blood-lust  in  each  eye ; 
«T  /pi,^  höarse  command,  the  clankiDg  charge  of  mail-clad  cuirassier, 
**'  Thö  thunder  as  each  squadron  biirsts  all  foaming  from  the  rear; 
X  ^e  iron  death — the  carnage  rent  through  all  that  proud  array, 

'  Thie  struggle  of  the  wounded  steed  on  battle's  red  causeway ; 

'^Tt^etreqüent  flash  along  the  cliffs  where  climbs  the  Tirailleur, 
''•ÜTtie  shout  of  welcome  when  aboye  the  daring  Zouaves  appear. 

^:trJpto;ti^  smoke,  Une  after  Hne,  the  blue  ranks  fade  away, 
«^ r 'AfidOaul  goes  in  for  glory  as  in  her  old  Imperial  day. 
f^-^  ^erved  by  thefate  of  many  fields  sfae  fronts  her  foe  of  old, 
:  ?^  Tö  pay  the  debt  of  Tengeance  which  their  fathers  had  enrolled. 
f^:^Speak  out  the  war-drums  in  bot  haste  their  mandate  to  each  man, 
' 'Afxi  breaks  the  cloud — a  ridge  of  steel— the  Chasseurs  de  Yincehnes. 
"^^^Leaps  out  red  havoc  on  their  path, — the  grey-coats  break  away, 
^^  Atid  giancing  through  their  sea  of  steel  the  tricolor  makes  way. 

But  where  is  Albion  in  the  fray  ?  hath  she  no  place  at  all, 
That  grim  old  glory-reaper,  who  hath  nations  at  her  call  ? 
Where  are  those  stalworth  sons  of  hers,  who  boast  in  every  land 
That  where  the  battle  is  most  fierce  there  England  takes  her  stand  ? 
Oh !  ever  fn  the  van  of  fight  she  never  changed  that  creed, 
Nor  faltered  on  her  fiery  way,  no  matter  who  might  bleed. 
The  same  old  valour  hems  her  round  that  never  yet  shall  fail, 
Whilst  striking  with  the  red  right-hand  will  make  a  tyrant  quail. 

Look  where  the  green  hill  changes  fast  into  ablush  ofredr- 
Look  where  the  hail  of  battle  tears  the  Alma's  foaming  br^-rr. 
Look  where  St.  George'«  banner  climbs  that  gore-empurpWdjheigbtt-r 
Look  at  the  hearts  who  guard  it  round  like  gods  Iq  bai^ie  miglUU.  ., 
The  glory  of  our  western land  wrapped  in  theirnok^pfdfMitb« 
.   Seen  fbr  a  moment  by  the  flash  of  every  cannoa's  breath»< 
They  are  up  I  they  win  I  their  bayonets  flash— tl)e  Old  Lai»d!d<  battle  siKmt—r 
And  then  the  havoc,  life  for  life,  the  carnage,  and  the  rout. 

'    Ay !  England,  she  did  well  her  part,  the  lion's  share  of  old, 
And  in  the  trench  on  Alom's  side  her  bravest  hearts  are  oold, 
And  with  them  sleep  their  brothers,  too,  the  Green  Isle's  daring  sons» 
Who  stepped  from  glory  into  death  before  the  carnage  guns. 
Be  not  forgot  old  Scotland  when  thy  kilted  dead  lay  round» 
To  mark  where  valour  rested  last  on  victory's  red  ground  i 
Yet  Hwas  a  glorious  purchase  that  the  free  could  only  make, 
To  sraite  a  haughty  tyrant  for  a  weaker  brother*s  sake.  , 
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a  romance. 

By  William  Roper. 

V. 

lle,  half  forgctting  danger  and  defeat, 
Rcturns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet^ 
Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand. 
And  feels  he  jet  can  conquer  and  command! 

Byrov. 
And  thus  the  whirllgig  of  time  brings  in  bis  revenges. 

Twelfth-Night;  or,  Whatyou  Tfiff. 

'^  Alas  !  for  the  instability  of  human  happiness,  on  wbat  a  slender 
foundatioQ  is  the  fabric  raised!  What  toil  does  it  cost  to  place  it  ia 
fancied  security  !  and  how  easily,  in  a  moment,  is  it  wrecked  ! 

'^  We  scarce  can  form  a  wish  ere  it  is  defeated,  and  yet  we  continue  to 
dream  visions  of  joy,  and  dare  to  hope  tbat  the  dream  will  prove  true  at 
last.  Untaught  by  repeated  disappointments,  we  are  still  the  fools  of  oac 
own  wishes.  We  chase  a  spectre  which  is  constantly  flying  before  us, 
aud  when  at  last  we  have  overtaken  it,  we  thrust  forth  our  hands  and 
grasp  only  empty  air.  Like  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  we  are 
continually  erecting  a  structure  whose  summit  soars  to  tbe  clouds,  hui 
which  suddenly  falls  about  our  ears  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  ns  in  its 
ruins." 

Thus  soliloquised  Leopold  Klieber,  as  he  lay,  heavily  manacled,  in  ihe 
deepest  and  gloomiest  cell  of  the  prison  at  Darmstadt  And  trulj  bis 
Situation  and  prospects  might  well  induce  refleotions  thus  hopeless  and 
despairing.  Snatched  from  freedom  in  the  yery  moment  when,  for  the 
first  time,  life  appeared  to  have  happiness  in  störe — ^reft  of  the  only  being 
he  loved  on  earth — and  lefb  to  the  anticipation  of  a  violent  and  ignomi« 
nious  end — what  wonder  tbat  bis  firm  nerves  gave  way  under  the  shock, 
and  a  flood  of  tears — tbe  first  he  had  shed  since  childhood — borst  front 
bis  burning  eyelids  and  bedewed  bis  swarthy  cheeks  ? 

But  the  weakness — if  such  it  could  be  called — was  not  of  long  eon- 
tinuance.  Before  a  human  eye  had  beheld  them  he  dashed  aside  tbe 
crystal  evidences  of  woe,  and  coUected  tbe  great,  though  misdireeted, 
energies  of  bis  soul  to  bear  with  becoming  firmness  what  thousands  would 
have  shrunk  firom  tbe  mere  contemplation  of. 

He  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  hb  probable  fate.     He  knew  bis  doom 
was  sealed — tbat  there  was  no  hope  of  life ;  but  it  would  be  to  inquire 
too  curiously  to  ask  if  in  such  an  hour  the  prevalent  feeling  in  bis  mind 
was  tbat  of  remorse  for  the  past,  or  dread  of  the  bereafter.     The  ideas  of 
men  who  bare  led  such  a  life  as  tbat  of  the  robber-chief,  with  regard  to ' 
the  World  beyond  the  grave,  are  geherally  but  sligbt  and  undefinabk  ;- 
aad  it  is  to  be  feared  tbat  the  captive's  thoughts  reverted  oftener  to  beif' 
whose  life  he  had  embittered,  and  whom  he  was  leaving  broken-hearted  i 
behi&d,  than  to  Him  before  whose  throne  be  might  shortly  be  called  to  - 
appear. 
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The  trial,  as  Wölfort  had  predicted,  was  conducted  with  very  little 
delay.  The  prisoner,  as  he  entered  the  hall  of  justice,  read  his  condeni- 
natioD  in  the  faces  of  those  around,  and  hefore  the  verdict  was  given ; 
and  when  the  proceedings  had  terminated,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  he 
broken  on  the  wheel,  the  words  feil  upon  his  ear  like  the  mere  repetition 
of  what  his  own  heart  had  foretold ;  and  as  he  was  carried  back  to  his 
cell  his  countenance  wore  an  aspect  of  calm  indifference,  which  surprised 
tfae  guards  who  conducted  him. 

Not  so  was  it,  however,  with  the  good  Citizens  of  Darmstadt.  They 
were  thrown  into  a  State  of  excitement  almost  bordering  on  frenzy  by 
the  joyful  and  exhilarating  prospect  of  a  public  execution.  And  such  a 
culprit,  too!  The  great  robber,  Leopold  Klieber,  who  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  whole  country !  Would  he  make  good  that  reputation  of 
dauntless  courage  which  had  been  ascribed  to  him  ?  or  would  he  quail 
from  the  scaffold — ^that  terrible  instrument  of  blood  and  death  ?  These 
wete  qüestions  which  goaded  to  the  utmost  the  curiosity  of  the  gossips, 
and  which  time  only  could  solve.  And  so  they  waited  with  eager  impa*^' 
tience  the  approach  of  the  day  of  execution. 
'  At  length  the  eventful  moming  arrived,  and  at  an  early  hottf  the 
Square  in  which  the  scaffold  was  erected  was  crowded  with  a  motley 
t^rong  of  all  olasses  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tender  sex  mustered  io 
fflMat  numbers ;  and  as  people  at  a  festival  always  require  refreshment^ 
ue  vendoTS  of  fruit  and  biscuits  drove  that  morning  a  thriving  trade. 

'  After  a  delay  of  about  an  hour,  the  long  looked-for  cortege  appeared 
in  sight»  slowly  advancing  up  the  street  which  led  from  the  prison  to  the 
seaffbld.  The  procession  was  headed  by  a  number  of  priests,  dothed  in' 
the  flowing  yestments  of  their  order,  and  immediately  after  them  came 
tfae  criminal,  dosely  guarded  on  all  sides,  but  Walking  with  a  firm  and 
mDütering  Step,  and  having  a  calm  and  composed  countenance.  A  strong' 
body  of  cavalry  brought  up  the  rear.  They  reached  the  soaffold,  and  the 
robfoer  unhesitatingly  mounted  the  Steps,  disdaining  the  proffered  assist- 
atMse  of  the  priest  who  ascended  with  him.  Every  eye  in  the  vast  assem- 
blage  which  thronged  the  Square  was  fixed  upon  the  prisoner.  The  last 
offioes  of  the  churchman  were  performed,  and  the  exeoutioner  advanced 
to  bind  his  victim ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  Shoulder,  when  at  that 
moment  a  pistol-shot  was  fired  from  below,  and  the  unhappy  functionary 
staggered  and  feil.     The  ball  had  entered  his  brain. 

The  next  instant  the  whole  street  was  a  scene  of  reokless  confusion; 
The  guards,  imagining  a  conspiracy  amongst  the  people  to  rescue  the 
celprit,  rode  indiscriminately  into  the  crowd,  and  striking  right  and  left,  - 
endeavoured  to  disperse  them.     The  people  fdl  back  on  eadi  other,  and 
many  were  trampled  under  foot.     Shrieks,  groans,  yells,  and  exe(»?ations 
of  eveiy  kind  rent  the  air ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  pisoner,  having^ 
bttrat  the  bonds  which  con6ned  his  hands,  was  struggling  Tiolently  with 
the  deceased  executioner's  three  assistants,  one  of  whom  he  had  sdready 
hurled  from  the  platform,  when  two  powerful  men  Sprung  suddenly  upon 
it^  «nd  he  found  himself  hurried  down  the  Steps  in  the  finendly  grasp  of 
Wolfort  and  Karl  Ribnitz.     At  the  same  moment  he  perceiTed  Von'' 
Hall6)  Max,  Herman,  and  the  rest  of  the  robbers,  raging  like  lions 
throügfa  the  streets,  and  driving  the  panic-s^cken  soldii&rs  before  them 
in  every  direction.  * 
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'*  Here  is  your  sword,  captain,'*  Said  Wolfort ;  and  ftdded«  "  To  jem  Yxm 
Halle  we  must  cut  our  way  through  the  crowdj" 

In  a  few  miautes  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  robbera  reeetviag' 
their  leader  with  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  prepared  for  a  rapid  but  order^ 
retreat. 

The  soldiers — their  officers  having  heen  all  marked  and  shot  dowiF^ 
were  daunted  by  the  hold  front  which  the  bandit9  presented,  aod  made  no 
effort  to  intercept  them ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  robbeil 
had  cleared  the  town,  and  were  marching  rapidly  through  the  «eonntif 
beyond,  towards  a  spot  where  their  horses  were  picketed* 

Having  reached  the  place,  they  all  immediately  mouuted,  and  Wolfoii 
tuming  to  Klieber,  as  if  waiting  for  instruotions»  said,  '^  Wher^.  jMnp^ 
captain?" 

'<  Wherever  you  please,"  replied  Klieher»  in  a  tone  of  cold  indiffeifocei 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  Wolfort  said : 

''  Captain,  this  is  ungratefuL  We  have  saved  your  lifo  at  the  risk  of 
our  own  safety,  and  you  requite  the  Service  with  disdain.  We  know  all! 
You  would  desert  us  for  the  sake  of  a  foolish  girl.  Look  not  thos 
frowningly.  I  must  speak — ^less  for  myself  than  for  the  sake  ol  this 
band  of  brave  men  who  have  spilt  their  Uood  as  water  in  your  oaoiel 
You  are  necessary  to  us,  and  we  are  necessary  to  you«  Do  not  imagio» 
you  can  do  without  us.  You  are  a  marked  man — in  the  eye  of  the  lav 
the  greatest  criminal  of  us  all!  Go  where  you  may,  you  can  never  find 
safety  and  unmolested  repose.  The  vengeance  of  man  will  dog  your 
footsteps,  let  them  tum  wherever  they  will  I  Will  you  then  dispenstt 
with  those  whose  courage  is  your  shield— who  have  fenced  you  round 
like  a  wall  of  brass,  and  who  love  you  better  than  brothers?  Do  not^  J 
implore  you !  Remember  your  oath  to  remain  true  to  us.  Bemember  tht 
bond  of  blood  there  is  between  us,  which  nothing  can  ever  wash  ovi  1 
Remember  your  debt  of  vengeance,  and  the  injuries  you  have  received ! 
What  is  there  you  can  ask  that  our  swords  will  not  procure  ?  Your 
bride  has  heen  taken  from  you ;  say  but  the  word,  and  we  will  win  hsr 
back.  Are  you  ambitious  ?  Here  are  the  arms  which  shall  work  out 
your  designs !  Captain,  I  know  your  nature  better  than  you  do  youcselt 
Von  wish  £ox  repose,  you  think.  But  I  teil  you,  you  are  thorougUy  a 
man  of  action.  It  is  the  condition  of  your  existence.  If  you  oould  pror 
eure  undisturhed  retirement,  you  would  pine  away  in  it,  like  the  cnged 
lion  who  has  been  torn  from  bis  native  forests ! ^ 

"  Say  no  more !"  exclaimed  Klieber,  inteirupting  him.  "  I  feel— I 
know  that  you  are  right,  Wolfort!  I  cannot  live  in  fri^ndship  with* 
World  whicn  seeks  my  blood.  It  was  a  dream — a  pleasing  dreanei;  biA 
it  is  past!  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  semoe. 
Here,  by  this  sword,  which  I  grasp  again  in  freedom,  I  swear  a  new  oadi 
to  be  true  to  you  until  death!  This  night — this  very  night,  will  I 
lead  you  on  an  enterprise  in  which  you  shall  reap  wealth  and  deal  ool: 
justice!"  i.!s 

The  robbers  brandished  their  swords  above  their  heads,  and  replied 
with  a  loud  and  joyous '' Huzza  l'*  i= 

■  .^t 

The  pight  was  dark  and  tempestuous ;  the  thunder  muttered  threateivi 
ingly  over  tlie  hills,  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  alone  hsok»  the  gkniiii« 
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ßdd  ho4fev«r  great  the  deaiolation'whicli  fiUed  the  forest  and  valley,  it  was 
surpassed  by  that  which  i^igned  in  the  Castle  of  Falkenberg,  liiere  the 
^pMMO'^  %v6#  WM  the  ontj  «oand  which  broke  the  stillness  of  night ;  for 
i^'^^-0n»iM  ImiI  riehly'-famtshed  turret-chamber,  which  had  been  her 
favourite  room  from  childhpod,  lay  the  hapless  daughter  of  the  baron, 
witlv  the  Aftgel  of  Death  hovering  round  her  pillow. 
ci'fhd-trials  she  had  undergone  had  proved  too  much  for  her  delics^te 
teme.  Tom  from  her  husband  at  the  moment  when,  as  she  fondly 
I^UBtred,  -h^r  influence  had  won  him  back  to  yirtue,  she  had  in  vaiu 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  force  of  her  father's  vengeance,  and  had  been 
^sitiipeHed  to  bow  to  the  decree  which  condemned  him  she  lored  to  the 
gftlkwdi  I)ecei¥ed,  abüsedj  broken-hearted,  her  strength  at  last  gave 
way,  and  Death,  who  so  frequently  spares  the  wretched  to  destroy  the 
fbvtimate,  resolred  to  become  the  fnend  of  the  suffering  g^rl. 

And  there  she  lay,  unconscious  of  all  around  her,  for  delirium  raged 
imolmöked  ;  and  the  name  of  him  who  had  betrayed  her  was  the  theme 
öf  konstant  ravings. 

*i^'*Het  father  stood  by  her  bedside,  with  remorse  in  every  feature  ;  whili^ 
ob=  the  opposite  side  sat  the  old  female  domestic  who  had  been  her  at-f 
teodant  sinoe  childhood;  and  the  young  and  unfortunate  Count  Lindor^ 
iivith  lolded  arms  and  sorrowful  brow,  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
eooch. 

^^  How  long  they  had  been  thus  it  matters  not.  The  approach  of  disso- 
liftti0n  was  slow  but  sure,  and  they  watched  it  in  agony  of  heart.  Sud« 
d«fily  the  profound  silence  in  the  Castle  was  broken  by  the  quick  report 
^fire-arms  from  without,  and  at  the  same  moment  old  Rodol^  the  stewardf 
jame  huirying  up  the  stairs,  and  was  met  by  Count  Lindorf  on  the 
Akeahold  m  the  sick-room.  The  old  domestic  was  pale  with  terror,  än4 
trtmbled  in  erery  limb. 
I  i^*  What  18  the  matter?"  asked  the  count. 

Tt'.'^X)h,  my  lord  count,  the  Castle  is  attacked !  Where  is  my  maister? 
4«»jwhere  is  my  master  ?" 

■j:..**  The  castfd  attacked!  By  whom?"  said  the  count,  ^'You  are  mäd 
ifcwyitr 

ii'  °4t  thid  moment  the  baron  came  from  the  Chamber  in  tirae  to  catch  the 

füMi  #ords  of  Rodolf. 

ha%.l:  toll  you  the  oasüe  is  attacked  by  robbers  !  Hark!  they  ha ve  already 

gained  the  hall !" 

l"Andt  at  this  instant  a  rush  of  feet  was  heard  in  the  apartment  below,^ 

ttingied  widi  the  cries  of  the  terrified  domestios;  and  one  voice,  whicH 

IIm^  baron  well  knew,  rising  distinctly  above  the  din,  exclaimed : 

''•^^  Hftrm  none  but  they  who  oppose  you !     I  come  but  to  claim  mjir 

i  *^'Tis  thatvillain  KHeber!"  exclaimed  the  baron;  and,  drawing  hiä 
#(rord,  he  hurried  down  the  broad  stanrcase,  followed  by  Count  Lindorf 
and  the  Steward. 

A'^^Bttt  in  the  corridor  below  their  progress  was  impeded  by  a  crowd  of 
frightened  servants,  who  clung  to  the  baron'»  knees  and  implored  bis  pro- 
tection; and  before  he  could  free  himself  from  them  he  was  confrontedby 
Klieber,  who  appeared  sword  in  band,  followed  by  Von  Hall^,  Wolfort, 
and  kalf  a  dozen  of  the  stoutest  freebootefs.  For  a  moment  no  one 
VOL.  xxyi.  2  M 
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spoke,  and  the  old  Doblenian,  standing*  face  to  face  wtth  the  dreaded  chief- 
tain,  returned  the  stern  scrutiny  of  the  latter  with  a  glance  to  the  füll  as 
fearless.     At  length  his  anger  inastered  him,  and  he  exclaimed  fiercelj : 

"  Eseaped  convict !  vile  gallows-bird !  what  seek  you  herc?" 

"  I  come  to  reclalm  my  wife,  whom  you  have  tom  from  nae,"  replied 
the  robber,  sternly. 

^*  And  you  think,  insolent  villain  that  you  are,  that  the  daughter  of 
BaroD  Falkenberg  will  share  her  fate  with  yours  ?" 

"  I  do.  And  if  she  be  not  restored  to  me  peaceably  I  will  recover  her 
by  force.  In  which  case  I  will  not  leave  one  stone  of  this  castle  Standing 
upon  another." 

The  baron  grew  livid  with  rage.  But  regaining  his  self-command  by 
a  strong  effort,  he  said,  as  if  Struck  by  a  sudden  idea, 

"  If  I  will  lead  you  to  her,  dare  you  follow  me  singly?" 

The  robber  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied  : 

**  I  dare."  Then  tuming  to  his  followers,  he  added :  "  Wait  fop  me 
here,  and  see  that  none  quit  the  Castle." 

"  Hold,  captain,"  cried  Wolfort,  Inying  his  band  upon  his  arm ;  "take 
heed  what  you  do.     If  this  should  be  a  snare?'' 

"  In  that  case  you  will  know  how  to  aveng^  me." 

"  True,"  answered  Wolfort;  "  and  we  will  make  these  halls  run  blood.'* 

'^  Lead  on,"  said  Klieber.     And  he  followed  the  baron  up  the  staira. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  sick-chamber,  the  baron  paused  with  his 
band  upon  the  lock,  as  if  striving  against  sudden  emotion ;  and  Klieber 
himself  was  slightly  agitated,  from  a  vague  presentiment  of  aome  un- 
known  eviL 

^'  Enter!"  said  the  baron,  throwing  open  the  door;  and  Klieber  passed 
into  the  room. 

The  next  instant  he  was  standing  as  if  riveted  to  the  fioor.  Not  a 
Word — not  a  sigh  eseaped  bim.  The  power  of  speech  was  for  the  momeot 
paralysed,  and  like  the  men  of  old  who  were  turned  into  stone  by  gazing 
on  the  head  of  Medusa,  the  robber  gazed  on  the  pallid  face  of  Agnes  wHh 
a  countenance  equally  colourless. 

The  baron  saw  his  emotion,  and  feit  that  he  was  avenged. 

"  Behold  !"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  bed.     "  This  is  your  woi*k." 

At  this  moment  the  dying  girl  slowly  unclosed  her  eyes  (for  she  htd 
been  sleeping).  Their  glance  feil  upon  the  well-known  form  of  her  de- 
stroyer,  and  she  closed  them  again,  bewildered. 

"  Agnes !"  cried  the  robber,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bed- 
side,  and  speaking  in  tones  of  indescribable  anguish — *^  Agnes  !  my  wife ! 
my  lost,  my  injured  Agnes !  look  up — speak  to  me !  Say  that  you  recog- 
nise  me — that  you  forgive  me.  But  one  glance,  one  word,  some  sign, 
however  slight,  to  quench  the  fire  that  is  feeding  upon  my  heart  " 

At  the  sound  of  that  remembered  voice  the  eyes  of  Agnes  were  again 
unclosed.  A  sweet  seraphic  smile  arose  to  her  lips,  and  she  stretched 
forth  her  band,  which  Klieber  eagerly  pressed  to  his  bosonu  There  was 
a  vain  effort  to  articulate,  followed  by  a  faint  gurgling  in  the  throat— and 
then  the  features  became  locked,  and  the  gentle  heart  of  the  robber's  wife 
ceased  its  pulsations  for  ever  ! 

Thus  liv'd — thns  died  she.    Never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame  I 
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"  If  oiir  captain  come  not  soon,  we  will  go  seek  him,"  said  Hans  Wol- 
fort, becoming  impatient;  "andif  we  find  that  foul  play  has  been  offered 
him '' 

The  remainder  of  bis  speech  was  cut  short  by  tbe  sudden  report  of  a 
pistol-shot  in  the  Chamber  above  theirheads,  followed  immediately  by  tbe 
fall  of  a  heavy  body . 

"Treachery!  treachery!"  shouted  the  robbers.  And  thrusting  aside 
Count  Lindorf  and  the  servants,  they  rushed  simultaneously  up  the 
stairs. 

They  were  met  on  the  landing  above  by  the  baron,  who  exclaimed  in  a 
deprecating  tone, 

"  He  has  fallen  by  bis  own  band  !" 

"  You  licj  villain,"  roared  Wolfort,  frantically ;  "  he  has  been  murdered 
by  you." 

And  without  more  ado  he  raised  bis  sword  and  clove  the  unfortunate 
nobleman's  skull ;  and  then  springing  carelessly  over  the  body  as  it 
feil  before  him,  rushed  into  the  Chamber  of  death,  followed  by  his  com- 
panions. 

A  fearful  spectacle  met  their  view.  On  one  side  stood  the  bed  con- 
taining  the  lifeless  fonn  of  Agnes,  with  the  old  female  domestic  weeping 
over  it,  and  in  the  oentre  of  the  room  lay  the  dead  body  of  Leopold 
Klieber  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  his  right  band  still  grasping  a  recently 
discharged  pistol— corroborative  of  the  unfortunate  baron*s  assertion.  The 
robber  had  blown  his  brains  outi 

Wolfort  and  the  rest  fled  aghast  from  the  apartmeut,  and  rejoining 
their  comrades  below,  held  a  hurried  consultation  amongstthem;  the  re- 
Bult  of  which  was  that  they  plundered  the  castle  of  everything  they  could 
bear  away,  and  then  resolving  to  give  their  dead  captain  a  noble  funeral 
pyre,  set  fire  to  the  edifice  in  several  places. 

After  this  the  band  returned  to  their  customary  haunt,  the  cavem  in 
the  forest ;  and  there,  having  made  equal  division  of  the  spoil,  they  dis^ 
-persed  in  various  directions,  and  sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Castle  was  bumt  to  the  ground,  but  Count  Lindorf  and  the  do- 
tnestics  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  young  nobleman  returned  again  to  his 
ancestral  estates  at  Ulm.  There  he  afterwards  contracted  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman ;  but  though  the  alliance 
proved  a  happy  one,  he  never  completely  recovered  from  the  shadow  which 
the  terrible  events  we  have  recorded  had  thrown  upon  his  spirit.  More- 
over,  he  never  entirely  ceased  to  reproach  hiraself  for  having  indulged  in 
the  revel  with  Klieber  at  the  inn  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  lost  him  his 
papers,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the  evils  that  afterwards  ensued. 
The  same  night  on  which  the  Castle  of  Falkenberg  was  destroyed,  the 
ruined  "  Tower  of  Refuge"  was  Struck  by  lightning  and  levelled  entirely 
with  the  earth ;  and  tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  a  tall  female  tigure, 
pobed  in  white  garments,  was  seen  by  some  peasants  standing  on  one  of 
the  shattered  fragments,  and  was  heard  to  shriek  in  a  voice  which  thrilled 
fearfully  distinct  above  even  the  warring  of  the  elements  : 
"  The  accursed  race  of  Falkenberg  is  no  more  !*' 
After  which  the  figure  vanished,  and  has  never  since  been  seen  near  the 
Spot  which  it  formerly  haunted. 

2m2 
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VI. — CONCLÜSIÜN. 
BT    K.    P.    ROWSELL,    BSQ. 

Unkind  poor  man  to  push  me  off  the  kerbstone  merely  because  I  bad 
a  decent  coat  upon  mj  back — unkind  rieb  man  to  fancy,  because  the  maa 
foUowing  somewhat  closely  behind  theo  had  a  shabby  appearance,  that  be 
must  be  seeking  to  pick  tby  pocket  1 

Five  cbapters  bave  we  now  de^oted  to  the  consideration  of  vanom 
points  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  working  man.  We  have  apob^ 
gised  before,  and  we  apologise  again,  for  the  introduction  of  a  topic  in- 
Tolving,  undeniably,  but  little  of  amusement,  and  dependent  for  its  in- 
terest  entirely  upon  its  importance.  Our  brief  cbapters,  ciosed  in  as  tbey 
have  been  neoessarily  each  month  by  the  sparkling  tale  or  spirited  sketen, 
have,  confessedly,  even  to  our  own  eyes,  had  a  dreary  aspect,  the  lengthy 
paragraphs  have  looked  exceedingly  uniuviting,  and  we  have  feit,  "  Well, 
if  nobody  has  perused  a  line  of  our  artides,  we  must  not  grumble,  ^r  moit 
certainly  we,  ourselves,  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  reader,  should  not 
have  tumed  to  them  so  long  even  as  the  advertisementa  remained  un- 
read." 

But  we  have  not  been  discouraged.  Our  Intention,  at  least,  was  not 
undeserving  of  approbation.  It  may  be  difficult  to  make  interesting  a 
lecture  upon  the  good  effects  of  harmony  and  kind  feeling  whether  in 
families  or  communities,  but  who  shall  gainsay  the  argumenta  contained 
in  such  lecture,  or  refuse  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  their  being  perpetually 
and  vigorously  urged  ?  And  as  neither  will  any  deny  thaA  the  theme  of 
the  working  man's  welfare  is  one  which  Christian  sympathy  and  profoimd 
policy  alike  call  upon  us  to  entertain  and  carefully  to  ponder,  it  may,  in- 
deed,  have  come  to  pass  that  tvhen  the  Ught  tale  and  the  startling  ro- 
mance  have  been  finished,  and  when,  perhaps,  in  extreme  cases,  the  adver- 
tisements  have  been  read,  the  eye  has  tumed  to  the  dull-looking  cbapters, 
and  the  thought  has  inclined  to  the  very  unsentimental  but  very  usefid 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  tears  now  roUing  down  unwashed 
cheeks  may  be  arrested,  swelling  hearts  covered  by  fustian  vests  may  be 
quieted,  and  tongues  now  too  often  used  in  the  sending  forth  hideous 
execrations  may  be  occupied  in  the  declaring  man's  sinfulness  and  €rod's 
love. 

We  have  dwelt,  as  we  believe,  upon  all  the  main  topics  connected  witfa 
the  well-being  of  the  working  man,  and  we  have  t-o  say,  in  eondusion,  bat 
little  more  than  that  if  the  working  man  be  but  true  to  himself,  rely  upoo 
himself,  and  go  forth  honestly  and  boldly  in  bis  humble  path,  he  majrbe 
one  of  the  happiest  creatures  in  existence.  Troubles  he  must  have  just  as 
the  millionaire  and  the  middle-class  man  must  have  troubles,  but  moft 
certainly  do  we  believe  that  it  is  no  delusion — no  mere  clap-trap  notion, 
but  an  actual,  positive  fact,  that  the  right-minded  and  industrious  artisin 
or  labourer  is  in  a  better  position  for  securing — not  ecstatic  enjoymenty  not 
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proud  exultation,  not  splendid  triumphs,  but  calm,  quiet,  unbroken  grati- 
fication  througli  life,  thau  any  other  individual  in  any  class  who  could  be 
pointed  out.  The  working  man's  simple  pleasures  will  occupy  to  him 
the  Position  whieh  huge  delights  do  to  the  man  of  great  wealth.  The 
working  man's  pains  are  not  more  severe  than  the  rieh  man's  sorrows. 
The  working  man's  responsibilities  are  of  feather-weight  compared  with 
those  which  form  such  a  set-ofF  to  a  well-lined  pocket.  So  that  there 
should  be  no  grumbling  on  the  part  of  my  humble  friend  because  he  has 
not  a  fine  carriage  to  ride  in  and  a  splendid  Service  of  plate  to  exhibit  on 
bis  dinner-table  each  day.  If  he  be  in  good  work,  has  health  and  strength, 
and  his  family  (if  he  has  any)  are  also  strong  and  hearty,  and  act  as  he 
would  have  them,  he  may,  indeed,  complaceittly  regard  the  princeiy  man- 
aion  and  the  powdered  footman,  and  be  pleasantly  conscious  that  in  all 
probability  he  is  happier,  and  in  the  true  sense  richer,  than  the  possessor 
of  these  showy  advantages. 

And  do  not  let  my  friend  hold  that  stränge  notion  that  every 
respectably  clothed  man  is  his  enemy.  Why  will  he  shove  me  as  he 
passes  me  ?  Why  will  he  suppose  that  I  am  inclined  to  shove  him 
because  he  wears  a  coarse  coat  and  a  cloth  cap  ?  The  working  man, 
undeniably,  is  very  suspicious.  He  so  often  has  an  idea  that  even  an 
act  of  kindness  is  prompted  by  an  evil  motive — that  it  is  a  covert  insult — 
that  at  the  bottom  there  is  an  intention  to  degrade  and  humble  him. 
How  often  has  the  visitor  at  the  poor  cottage  in  the  country  been  almost 
summarily  ejected  for  venturing  to  proffer  aid  under  distressing  circum- 
stances  ?  There  can  be  no  objection  to  what  is  termed  "  honest  pride" 
in  any  one  ;  there  is  the  strengest  reason  to  condemn  the  far-fetched  and 
most  mischievous  feeling  that  a  Service  from  a  superior  can  never  be 
accepted  without  loss  of  independence  and  self-respect. 

Of  course  the  opposite  evil  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Of  course  a 
leliance  for  aid  upon  a  superior  is  likely  to  become  mischievous.  As  we 
atated  in  our  chapter  on  Life  Assurance,  &c.,  the  effect  of  being  utterly 
cast  in  times  of  sickness  or  trouble  upon  the  bounty  of  the  rieh  is 
lamentably  to  lower  the  recipient  in  his  own  estimation,  and  to  weaken 
that  legitimately  proud  self-dependeut  spirit  which  ought  ever  to  rule 
within  the  working  man.  But  a  churlishness  or  surliness  even  at  the 
proffer  of  such  favours  as  the  rieh  man  may  and  ought  frequently  to 
lender  to  his  poorer  brother  is  equally  an  evil,  and  is  therefore  carefully 
to  be  shunned. 

If  my  friend  will  but  cast  his  eyes  around  him  at  this  time  he  will  be 
greatly  encouraged.  Emphatically,  in  whatever  way  he  may  have  been 
treated  in  times  past,  he  is  not  neglected  now.  In  those  periods  when 
blustering  demagogues  clamoured  most,  did  the  working  man's  condition 
degenerate  and  his  power  weaken  ;   in  these  days,   when  everywhere 

Suietude  and  peace  prevail,  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  has  a  vast 
bare  of  the  attention  of  the  wealthy,  influential,  and  intelligent,  and  it  is 
steadily  and  strikingly  progressing.  The  wreck  of  property,  the  murder 
and  desolation  attendant  upon  tumult  and  general  riot,  bring  no  advan- 
tage  to  the  working  class,  who  suffer  in  the  sufferings  of  their  superiors. 
It  18  when  peace  abroad  and  at  home  is  smiling  upon  us  that  the  poor 
man's  condition  is  happiest,  and  his  spirit  lightest.     When  the  lord 
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moans  the  labourer  has  small  cause  to  laugh,  for  the  chances  are,  the 
moan  will  presently  be  heard  in  bis  owu  dwelling,  and  will  not  cease 
until  prosperity  has  been  restored  to  the  noble's  mansion. 

Every  year  as  it  passes  seems  to  bring  some  fresh  evidence  of  the  real, 
substantial  greatness  of  the  land  in  which  we  have  been  born.  It  is  not 
simply  with  a  pardonable,  but  with  a  very  laudable  pride,  that  we  regard 
the  niain  characterlstics  of  old  England.  The  spirit  of  fairness,  of  equity, 
pervades  our  Constitution,  runs  through  all  our  deahngs  amongst  our- 
selves  or  with  others,  is  preserved  in  every  main  feature  and  every  suborT 
dinate  arrangeraent.  No  one  class  has  undue  advantage  over  another 
dass;  at  the  same  time,  kind  assistauce  is  rendered  to  those  in  the  lower 
classes  to  help  them  to  rise  into  higher,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
upward  movement  is  accomphshed,  there  is  no  jealousy,  no  mean  cool- 
ness, — there  is  a  manifestation  of  real  delight,  and  a  hearty  and  joyfbl 
reception.  We  may  be  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  we  are  also  a  nation 
of  honest  raen.  We  may  not  be  fond  of  cutting  throats,  and  we  may 
smile  grimly  at  notions  of  glory  when  coupled  with  broken  hearts  and 
ruined  homes;  but  we  can  open  up  sources  of  enjoyment  which  can  make 
the  mighty  hall  resound  with  merriraent,  and  the  humble  cottage  brimfol 
of  peace  and  gladness.  And  when  we  are  attacked,  and,  sore  against  our 
will,  must  go  forth  to  fight  for  our  principles  of  justice  and  of  truth,  we 
can  show  that  our  calmness  must  not  be  construed  as  cowardice,  nor  cur 
liatred  of  carnage  an  unwillingness  to  shed  our  heart*s  blood  in  defence 
of  a  good  and  righteous  cause. 

The  humbler  classes — did  they  fail  us  when  the  note  of  war  sounded, 
and  the  cry  was  heard  for  numbers  to  go  forth,  in  great  probability  to 
die  in  anguish  in  a  foreign  land  ? — did  they  fail  us  when,  recently,  death 
in  every  fiightful  shape  was  busy,  and  did  his  best  to  make  the  cheek 
blanch  and  the  heart  sicken  ?  Nay,  worthy  sons  of  our  old,  old  land, 
they  had  witbin  them  the  spirit  which  had  led  their  fathers  on  to  deeds 
blazoned  in  the  records  of  fame,  and  füll  of  love  of  life  and  home  they 
rushed,  so  many  of  them,  to  death  and  the  grave.  Fancy  the  littfe 
cottage,  with  the  jessamine  and  honeysuckle  falling  in  Clusters  over  ite 
vnndows ;  fancy  the  aged  parent,  the  loving  sister ;  faucy  the  anguish 
of  the  parting  of  the  young  soldier ;  fancy  the  thrill  created  by  news  of 
a  great  battle ;  fancy  the  ghastly  shock  when  in  the  list  of  killed  is  read 
that  dear,  dear  name ;  fancy  the  bhghting  of  every  hope,  the  casting 
down  of  every  bright  expectatiou,  and  the  entrance  of  bitter  despair,  and 
you  will  feel  how  deep  is  our  debt  of  gratitudc  to  the  humble  but  reso- 
lute men  who  give  up  all  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  which  we  are  content 
to  talk  about  at  our  firesides,  and  who  win  for  us  the  victories  which  we 
but  celebrate  in  bumpers  of  Champagne. 
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XXVI. 

LAURA   MORTON. 

Two  days  subsequent  to  the  interview  I  have  described  ia  the  last 
ehapter,  Merton  arrived  in  London.  Ue  had  packed  up  bis  wearing 
apparel,  and,  witliout  informing  Messrs.  Worm,  Grub,  and  Co.,  or, 
indeed,  almost  any  oF  bis  friends,  bad  precipitately  departed.  On  bis 
arrival  in  tbe  metropuHs,  be  bad  sougbt  out  apart ments  of  an  bumble, 
indeed,  cbaracter,  but  in  every  way  suited  to  bis  means,  and  to  tbe 
prospect  tbat  iay  before  bim.  He  bad  a  little  money  in  band,  and  a  few 
pictures,  wbicb  be  intended  to  try  to  dispose  of.  Tbis  was  tbe  first  time 
be  bad  been  in  London,  and  everytbiug  be  tberefore  saw  bad  all  tbe 
fresbness  and  cbarms  of  novelty  for  bim.  He  was  surprised  at  tbe 
animation  and  bustle  tbat  tbe  streets  presented — be  was  in  raptures  witb 
tbe  magnificent  buildings  tbat  rose  upon  bis  view  from  every  side. 
Wealtb  and  indigence  continualiy  jostled  one  anotber  in  tbe  street. 
Here  were  indications  of  tbe  most  abject  distress — tbere  were  vice  and 
iniquity  in  all  tbeir  various  sbapes.  Extremes  of  every  description 
appeared  to  be  blended  togetber,  and  tbe  aggregate,  nevertbeless, 
ibrmed  a  stränge,  barmonious  wbole.  Wbatever  be  bad  bitberto  seen 
had  been  in  a  comparative  degree;  here  every thing  was  in  its  largest 
extent — wealtb,  luxury,  poverty,  misery,  crime. 

He  bad  been  about  a  fortnigbt  ia  London,  wben  a  circumstance  of  a 
peculiar  description  occurred  to  bim.  He  bad  walked  out  one  evening, 
about  ten  o'clock,  partly  witb  tbe  view  of  seeing  tbe  streets  by  night. 
After  he  had  wandered  along  some  of  tbe  main  tborougbfares,  he  crossed 
over  Waterloo-bridge,  and  walked  througb  one  or  two  of  the  streets  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  tbe  water.  Tbe  night  was  thick  and  beavy,  and  a 
£ew  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  wbicb  reminded  bim  it  was  time  to  return 
to  his  lodgings.  He  had  got  about  half- way  over  the  bridge,  and  tbere 
fitood  for  a  wbile,  looking  over  the  parapet  at  tbe  various  lights  all  along 
the  river,  and  at  the  black  stream  boiling  and  bubbling  below  bim,  and 
wbicb  was  rushing  along  witb  amazing  rapidity.  He  had  not  stood  here 
more  than  a  couple  of  rainutes,  wben  he  saw  a  female  figure  a  short 
distance  from  bim  hastily  ascend  the  parapet,  and  ere  he  had  time  to 
reach  her,  plunge  hersei  F  into  tbe  vast  stream  of  water  tbat  was  flowing 
beneatb.  He  was  borrified  at  what  he  bad  been  a  witness  to.  Without 
the  loss,  however,  of  a  moment's  time,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes  had  elapsed,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  tbat  the  young 
woman  bad  been  found,  aud  placed  in  a  boat ;  but  wbether  sbe  was  dead 
or  alive  be  was  as  yet  ignorant. 

For  some  time  be  waited,  witb  the  greatest  anxiety,  tili  the  boat  con- 
taining  tbe  body  of  the  unfortunate  woman  had  reached  tbe  sbore. 
Wben  tbis  was  accomplisbed,  however,  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
wbether  or  not  the  vital  spark  had  already  fled.  Merton  directed  her  to 
be  taken  to  a  neighbouring  house,  and  he  informed  the  men,  by  whose 
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m^QS  sbe  had  been  saved,  that  he  would  see  that  everything  was  dqne 
that  the  pecuUar  Situation  of  the  young  woraan  required.  A  surgeon 
was  immediately  summoned  to  her  asslstance,  and  who  tried  all  the 
restoratives  used  on  such  occasions  ;  at  first  with  little  hope  of  suceess: 
but  he  was  at  length  gratified  to  find  bis  patient  manifest  Symptoms  of 
returning  vitality.  Ile  continued  bis  exertions,  and  at  last  the  young 
woman  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  her  personal  appearance  in  her  present  Situation. 
Her  clothes  appeared  to  be  good  witbout  being  tawdry.  Her  features 
were  small,  regulär,  and  elegant,  and  her  hands  particularly  delicate  and 
well-shaped. 

Merton  gave  Instructions  to  the  person  who  kept  the  house  that  sbe 
should  provide  her  with  everything  that  was  necessary,  and  engage  a 
person,  for  a  short  while,  to  remain  constantly  with  her,  and  that  any 
expense  that  might  be  incurred  should  be  defrayed  by  himself.  Having 
paid  the  surgeon  for  bis  attendance,  he  departed,  promising  to  retum  on 
the  foUowing  day. 

Agreeably  to  bis  promise,  he  called  at  the  house  on  the  following 
moming,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  young  woman  was  rapidly 
recovenng,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  sbe  would  be  aUe  to 
leave  the  room.  He  continued  daily  to  make  inquiries  respecting  her 
health,  and  wben  she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  leate  her 
apartment,  she  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  MertoD,  and  to  know 
to  whom  she  had  been  indebted  for  so  much  solicitude  and  kindness. 

It  was  not  Merton' s  inten tion  to  leave  the  matter  here.  He  suspected 
that  the  young  woman,  wbose  life,  partly  through  bis  instrumentality, 
had  been  saved,  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  witbout  mouej, 
without  bome,  witbout  friends.  If  she  were  so,  he  would  eudeavour  to 
lead  her  into  a  better  path  of  life,  and  so  provide  for  her  present 
exigencies,  that  she  should  be  able  to  wait  tili  she  heard  of  a  Situation 
likely  to  suit  her.  The  interview  she  sought,  he,  therefore,  grauted  with 
pleasure. 

Wheu  he  was  usbered  into  her  presence,  he  was  surpised  at  the 
change  a  few  days  had  efifected  in  her  appearance.  Her  dress  was 
exceedingly  neat  and  piain.  She  wore  a  muslin  dress  of  a  dark  pattem, 
her  hair  was  arranged  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and  feil  in  clustering 
ringlets  upon  ber  Shoulders.  A  small  silk  neckerchief  was  tied  loosely 
round  her  neck.  Her  complexion  was  clear  and  bright,  her  nose  and 
mouth  chiselled  after  the  purest  Greek  modeis,  and  her  forehead  high 
and  broad.  The  features,  indeed,  were  as  beautiful  a3  any  that  Merton 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  though  somewhat 
shaded  by  misfortune,  was  insinuating  and  intelligent.  There  was 
nothing  vulgär  in  her  appearance,  and  her  manners  bespoke  the 
breediug  and  education  of  a  lady. 

"  It  is  to  you,  sir,"  she  said,  advancing  to  meet  bim  as  he  entered  the 
room,  ''  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  kindness  and  attention  I  have 
received  since  my  recent  misfortune." 

**  Whatever  has  been  done  for  you  at  my  instigation,  is  only  what  thß 
heart  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  would  have  prompted." 

'*  That,  indeed,  is  true  ;  but  there  are  so  few  that  we  meet  with  in  this 
fitony-hearted  city  that  are  actuated  by  these  feelings." 

*'I  assure  you,"  said  Merton,  '<  that  no  act  of  my  previoua  life  hm 
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afiBnrded  rae  so  much  gratification  as  that  by  which  I  was,  in  some  degree, 
made  the  instrument  of  saving  the  life  of  one  so  young,  so  interesting, 
and  so—" 

He  was  about  to  add  another  word,  but  he  cbecked  himself. 

*^  I  know  what  you  woald  say,  sir ;"  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
ikce  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  did  not,  indeed,  intend  to  wound  your  feelings,"  said  Merton.  "  Let 
the  past,  however,  be  forgotten  ;  look  forward  with  cheerfulness  and  hope 
to  the  future." 

^*  My  heart,  sir,  for  a  long  tlme  has  not  been  visited  by  a  single  ray  of 
hope.  I  have  hoped  and  hoped  for  years,  and  have  always  been  deceived. 
Can  I  trust  to  hope  again  ?  Can  I  suffer  myself  to  undergo,  over  and 
over  again,  the  same  course  of  self-deception  ?  Hope  is  not  for  me.  It 
18  foT  the  young,  the  innocent,  the  happy." 

*'  Why  not  for  you  ?— you  are  young,  and  may  be  happy." 

"  Oh,  Heavens  I  no.  Youth  means  innocence — joy ; — no,  siTi  I  am 
not  young." 

^  Trust  to  God :  trust  to  the  sofbening  influence  of  time,  which  gra- 
idualiy  heals  the  wounds  that  misfortune  has  caused ;  and  though  the  scar 
be  Btiil  there,  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  our  trials  and  affiictions,  and  of  our 
dependence  npon  a  higher  power  than  man." 

^'  I  know  not  what  answer  to  make  you.  I  admit  your  advice  is  given 
with  a  good  intention — I  admit  in  oertain  cases  it  might  be  salutary — bat 
to  one  already  so  deeply  plunged  in  sin,  whose  position  is  so  hopeless,  of 
what  avail  can  it  be  ?" 

'^  I  do  not  think  your  position  so  hopeless  as  you  do  yourself. 
Would  you  consent  to  be  placed  in  another  position  in  life  f '* 

^*  Willingly.  I  would  rather  seek  death  again  than  retum  to  the  life 
I  have  led  for  the  last  few  months." 

''  I  will  seek  out  lodgings  for  you  in  some  retired  spot  for  a  week  or 
^o,  tili  something  can  be  devised  which  shall  be  the  means  of  leading 
you  into  a  different  course  of  life." 

-  "  It  is  difficult,  sir,  for  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  I 
have  already  received  at  your  hands  ;  but  this  fresh  evidence  of  your 
rgenerosity  quite  overpowers  me,  and  I  cannot  find  language  to  express  to 
,^ou  the  deep  sense  of  my  obligations." 

'  ^*  The  best  reward  that  we  receive  for  offices  of  kindness  bestowed  npon 
others,  is  the  feeUng  of  joy  that  Springs  up  in  our  own  breast  when  we 
reflect  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  alleviating  the  misfortunes  of  the 
•friendless  and  unhappy." 

**  I  am  sure  that  a  person  who  is  endowed  with  such  noble  sentiments 
would  make  allowance  for  the  temptations  that  are  sometimes  thrown  in 
tiie  way  of  youth  and  inexperience.  I  am  not  so  vile  nor  so  deprave^, 
perhaps,  as  you  think  me ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  furnish  you  with 
'«n  account  of  my  previous  history,  you  will  admit,  I  think,  that  my  mis- 
fortunes are  deserving  of  your  sympathy." 

'^  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  mean 
tkne,  you  will,  perhaps,  favour  me  with  your  name." 

She  hesitated  at  first,  but  at  length  sne  replied : 
^-  '*'  Laura  Morton." 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  call  again,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  remove  you 
^m  this  place.     Good  moming." 
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XXVII. 
THE   NARRATIVE    OF    LAURA    MORTON. 

Merton  obtained  suitable  apartments  in  the  oeighbourhood  of  Isling- 
ton,  to  which  Miss  Morton  was  removed.  A  few  days  after  her  removal, 
he  received  frora  her  the  foUowing  written  narrative  of  her  life  : 

I  was  boro  in  the  countj  of  Somerset.  My  mother  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  au  eminent  surgeou.  My  father  was  equally  weil  connected 
on  his  own  side,  and  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he 

had  a  moderate  living  at  ,  which  yielded  an  income  quite  suitable 

for  the  respectable  maintenance  of  his  family.  I  was  the  only  child  my 
parents  had. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life  I  was  rendered  unhappy.  I  should  be 
about  five  years  of  age,  I  thiuk,  when  1  became  conscious  of  the  misery 
niy  poor  mother  endured,  and  of  the  wicked  and  disgusting  proceedings 
of  my  father.  Although  a  clergyman  and  a  populär  preaclier,  he  was 
addicted  to  a  vice  of  so  heinous  a  charact«r  that  1  feel  ashamed  to  confess 
it  to  you.  He  was  a  drunkard — a  conBrmed  drunkard ;  and  I  might 
almost  say  with  safety,  that  I  never  knew  him  to  go  to  bed  sober.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  a  long  time  known  that  he  was  addicted  to  drink; 
for  when  he  was  in  that  State  he  generally  remaiued  in  the  honse,  and  if 
anybody  called  to  see  him  some  excuse  was  made,  and  an  interview  was 
always  refused.  Thus  the  matter  was  kept  secret,  and  though  it  was  long 
suspected  before  it  became  generally  known,  it  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced  no  evil  impression  amongst  his  parishiouers.  He  was  just  as  much 
respected  as  he  had  been  before,  and  people  were  equally  as  anxious  to 
hear  him  preach.  My  father  had  won  their  esteem,  for  be  was  not  only 
an  excellent  preacher,  but  he  was  also  a  charitable  man,  and  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  distributing  alms  freely  amongst  the  poor.  There- 
fore,  having  established  a  character  amongst  them,  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  his  parishioners  believe  anything  to  his  prejudice. 

Matters  continued  to  go  on  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  without  any 
particular  alteration  taking  place  in  our  domestic  arrangements.  At 
length  my  mother,  whose  spirit  was  broken  by  the  continued  ill-usage 
she  received  irom  my  father,  gave  way  to  the  temptations  by  which  she 
was  beset,  and  sought  relief  and  temporary  forgetfulness  in  intozicating 
liquors.  I  remember  perfectly  the  ocoasion  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  this  dreadful  intelligence.  I  was  not  more  than  six 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  but  the  discovery  made  so  painfiil  an  impressioD 
upon  my  mind  that  it  is  now  as  vivid  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence.  Oh !  it  was  a  fearful  hour  when  the  awful  truth  bro^e  apoo 
my  mind.  The  governess  and  I  had  been  together  in  the  garden  durbg 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  but  when  we  returned  to  the  house  I  asked 
for  mamma.  The  servants,  I  fancied,  were  annoyed  at  my  question,  and 
appeared  desirous  of  evading  it.  I,  however,  repeated  it ;  and  at  length 
they  told  me  that  mamma  was  unwell  in  bed,  and  had  desired  that  she 
should  not  be  disturbed.  I  wished,  however,  particularly  to  see  her,  and 
was  running  to  her  room,  when  one  of  them  caught  hold  of  me,  and  told 
me  to  remain  where  I  was.  I  refused  to  do  so ;  and  when  they  attempted 
to  prevent  me  from  going  to  mamma's  room,  I  screamed  as  loud  as  I 
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Gould,  and,  indeed,  almost  alarmed  the  neighbourhood.  Finding  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  restraiu  rae,  one  of  the  girls  took  rae  by  the  band 
aud  conducted  me  to  my  mother's  chamber.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
scene  of  which  I  was  made  a  witness.  I  remember,  youog  as  I  was, 
I  »huddered  at  the  disgusting  spectacle  that  was  presentod  to  tne.  It  is 
uot  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  which  agitated  me.  Fancy  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  every  indulgence — tenderly  watched  over 
by  both  pareutfi  with  the  most  earnest  solicitude, — fancy  her  trained  up 
in  the  most  exemplary  way — precepts  of  the  most  salutary  description 
ioatilled  into  her  rnind  by  those  to  whom  her  education  was  entrusted, — 
&Qcy  her  parents  moving  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  possessed 
of  the  manuers  and  accomplishments  which  education  and  good-breeding 
are  supposed  to  confer, — ^fancy  this,  I  say,  and  conceive  my  surprise  and 
anguish  when,  on  entering  the  room,  I  beheld  my  mother  writhing  about 
ou  the  floor  in  all  the  delirium  of  intoxicatiou  !  The  servants  had  placed 
ker  on  the  bed  several  times,  but  she  would  not  remain  there.  Oh,  God  I 
that  cursed— cursed  drink.  I  thought  it  was  the  bane  to  all  earthly 
happiness.  I  thought  it  was  the  old  serpent  that  had  beguiled  our  first 
mother,  and  that  the  fiend  was  still  loose  upon  the  world  to  work  more 
destruetion,  and  to  heap  more  misery  upon  mankind.  I  shrank  with 
loathtng  from  the  sight~I  crouched  behind  the  servants  as  though  X 
were  afraid.  I  had  seen  enough.  I  wished  to  be  away.  The  atmosphere 
appeared  poUuted — the  very  floor  seemed  to  be  tainted  by  cormption. 
I  bad  Seen  my  father  frequently  before  in  this  State,  but  I  had  grown 
accustomed  to  it ;  and  however  harsh  and  imperious  he  may  have  been 
towards  my  mother,  to  me,  at  least,  he  had  always  been  uniformly  kind 
and  affectionate.  When  he,  therefore,  was  in  a  State  of  intoxication, 
the  circumstance  excited  in  me  neither  surprise  nor  apprehensioo.  Hera 
the  case  was  different.  I  now  beheld  her  whom  I  had  always  regarded 
with  every  feeling  of  afFection — her  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  every  respect — ^her  who  had  caressed  me  a  thousand  times,  and  loaded 
me  with  countless  marks  of  her  affection, — I  beheld  her  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  cousider  as  something  more  than  woman— debased, 
degraded ;  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  her  daughter,  a  child ;  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  her  servants ;  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who  iu 
his  sober  moments  was  still  able  to  appreciate  her,  and  to  bear  testimony 
to  her  character  and  worth.  Oh !  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling  did  this 
produce  !  Could  I  love  and  esteem  my  mother  again  ?  Could  I  listen 
to  her  counsels  and  admonitions  as  if  they  were  intended  for  my  benefit  ? 
Could  I  take  that  pleasure  in  her  society  which  I  had  once  done  ?  It 
was  impossible.  Young  and  inexpeiienced  as  I  was,  I  feit  that  my 
mother  had  degraded  herseif  to  a  level  with  the  beasts.  I  feit  that  «he 
bad  degraded  her  family,  and  that  henceforth  she  had  forfeited  the  respect 
d  every  person  that  knew  her. 

Whilst  she  was  in  this  State,  my  father,  who  had  been  visiting  and 
praying  with  one  of  his  sick  parishioners,  returued  faome.  He  inquired 
£br  my  mother,  and  was  informed  that  she  was  in  her  chamber.  He 
weot  up  to  her,  and  found  her  in  the  State  I  have  described.  When  he 
retumed  to  the  sitting-room  where  I  was,  he  took  me  upon  his  knee  and 
kiased  me  a  thousand  times,  and  the  tears  flowed  copiously  down  his 
cheeks.     He  was  aware  of  his  own  irregularity,  and  when  he  was  sober 
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his  reflections  were  ofiten  painfal  and  almost  unbearable ;  but  now  bis 
misery  was  increased  a  hundred-fold  when  he  found  that  my  mother  was 
also  addicted  to  drink,  and  that  she  had  become  so  in  all  probability 
by  the  example  which  he  himself  had  set  her,  and  by  the  cruel  treatnient 
that  she  recelved  at  bis  hands.  That  night  foreshadowed  the  min  and 
misery  that  was  to  befal  our  family  ;  it  foreshadowed  the  friendless  out- 
casts,  the  premature  grave ;  it  foreshadowed  the  deserted  orphan,  the 
wretched  prostitute,  the  unhappy  creature  that  attempted  to  increase  her 
guilt  and  terminate  her  sufferings  by  an  act  of  suicide.  I  say  that  night 
was  but  the  prelade  to  greater  misery — greater  degradation.  My  father 
could  not  bear  to  think  upon  my  mother's  deplorable  Situation.  He  had 
recourse  to  his  nsual  remedy  for  painful  reflections. 

A  bottle  of  spirits,  by  his  directions,  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
he  drank  tili  he  had  rendered  himself  quite  oblivious  of  the  cireumstanees 
which  had  but  a  short  while  before  so  greatly  depressed  bim.  I  sat  with  hiiB 
in  the  room  whilst  he  poured  glass  after  glass  into  his  mouth.  He  asked 
me,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  taste  with  bim,  but  at  flrst  I  resolutely 
refused.  He  pressed  me  again,  and  I  consented  to  take  two  spoonfulfk 
It  was  well  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  much  more  pleasaut  to  drink  thaa 
I  expected.  I  watched  my  father  closely  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the  firev 
drinking  his  bot  spirit  and  water  in  a  way  which  bespoke  the  pleasure  it 
was  a£Fording  bim.  I  was  a  good  deal  stt  uck  with  the  change  in  his  coun^' 
tenance  and  manner  after  he  had  drunk  the  first  glass.  His  countenanoe 
before  had  been  grave  and  sad,  his  manner  peevish  and  restless.  A  more 
animated  and  cheerful  expression  overspread  his  face,  and  he  began  to 
lose  that  ascerbity  of  temper  which  I  had  previously  remarked.  Although 
but  a  child,  these  things  made  a  deep  impressiou  upon  my  mind.  It 
had  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  people  should  be  addicted  to 
streng  liquors,  since  it  entailed  so  much  misery  upon  themselves  and 
femilies,  and  deprired  them,  whilst  under  their  influence,  of  reason  and 
the  use  of  their  faculties.  I  remember  one  day*putting  a  questioa 
to  mamma  upon  the  subject. 

^'  Mamma,"  1  said,  '^  why  is  papa  so  fond  of  brandy  when  it  does  him 
so  much  barm,  and  causes  him,  when  he  is  sober,  so  many  regrets  ?*' 

''  It  would  be  difficult,  my  child,  to  ans  wer  you  that  question.  It  is  a 
species  of  infatuation — madness,  I  think,  that  causes  him  to  indulge  ia 
it  to  so  great  an  excess." 

^'  I  am  sure,  mamma,  if  it  threw  me  into  such  a  state  I  would  never 
taste  the  nasty  stuff  again." 

'*  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  hear  you  express  so  much  aversion  to  it,  and 
I  trust  you  will  always  keep  in  the  same  mind." 

To  retum,  howeyer,  to  my  father.  When  he  bad  drunk  tbe  second 
glass,  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  gradually  acquired  an  exuberance  of 
spirits,  that  his  countenance  became  each  moment  more  cheerful,  and 
that  his  eyes,  which  before  had  been  dull  and  heavy,  became  bright  and 
quick  in  their  movements.  The  truth  flashed  across  my  mind.  It  was 
the  liquor — the  brandy — that  was  working  this  beneficial  eßect,  It  w«8 
not  deleterious,  it  was  not  poisonous ;  it  was  salutary  in  its  influence, 
and  capable  of  chasing  sorrow  and  misery  from  the  heart  The  myste^ 
was  solved,  the  secret  revealed.  It  was  not  altogether  the  love  of  spi- 
rituous  liquors  that  induced  men  to  drink  them  in  such  copious  quantities. 
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There  was  another  cause,  a  powerfiil  cause.  It  was  poverty,  wretched* 
ness,  guilt.  It  was  a  painful  discovery,  a  fearfiil  reyelatiou.  The 
oonduct  of  my  dear  mother  was  more  excusable  than  I  had  at  first 
imagined.  She  had  had  recourse  to  brandy  to  drown  her  cares — alleviate 
tbe  grief  that  was  perpetually  gnawing  at  her  heart.  Oh  I  that  she  could 
bave  withstood  the  temptation !  Oh  I  that  she  had  possessed  the  fort!« 
tude  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  vice,  which,  gradually  increased  by 
indulgence,  gains  day  by  day  fresh  force,  tili  at  length  both  body  and 
ioul  of  its  helpless  victim  are  completely  within  its  jg^rasp ! 

My  father  continued  to  drink  the  brandy  tili  he  feil  into  a  State  of  the 
most  abject  intoxication,  and  as  the  servants  did  not  like  to  make  an 
attempt  to  remove  him  to  bis  charaber,  he  was  sufferd  to  lie  upon  the 
floor  of  ihe  room  tili  he  had  become  sober.  I  was  taken  to  bed.  I  wept 
JHtterly  at  what  I  had  seen — 1  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  not  being 
able  to  bid  mamma  good  night  as  I  had  been  acoustomed  to  do. 
:).I  will  not  say  how  mueh  my  dear  mother,  on  the  next  day,  was 
ashamed  of  herseif,  for  the  grievous  indisoretion  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  She  shut  herseif  up  in  her  room,  and  refused  to  take  any  food  or 
see  anybody.  I  was  most  anzious  to  be  taken  to  her,,  and  after  some 
persuasion,  I  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  servants  to  carry  me  to  her 
«hamber.  When  I  entered,  I  was  bashfui,  and  a  good  deal  annoyed.  My 
mother  was  pale,  and  seemed  wretched  and  unhappy ;  she  hung  down  her 
head  as  though  she  were  afraid  to  encounter  my  scrutinising  gaze.  I 
Jiad  not  been  long  here,  when  my  father,  to  whom  entrance  before  had 
been  refused,  abruptly  came  in. 

"  Good  moming,  madam,"  he  said ;  "  I  hope  you  have  recovered  from 
your  Indisposition." 

^'  I  am  better,  sir,  thank  you,"  my  mother  replied ;  and  the  tears  began 
j^course  down  her  cheeks. 

•  '*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  trust  you  will  not  be  attacked  again  with 
so  serious  a  malady." 

'^  I  shall  endeavour,  Charles,  to  guard  niyself  against  it  in  future." 

^*  The  example  you  have  set  our  child  and  the  servants  is  disgraceful. 
I  can't  understand  how  you  can  ever  hope  to  exercise  any  control  over 
tbem  in  future." 
.  *'  What  you  say  is  very  true,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  not  the 
only  guilty  person." 

**  Zounds !  madam,  if  I  choose  to  go  to  destruction,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  do  so.  You  are  expected  to  be  a  paUem  to  your  house- 
bold,  instead  of  which  you  have  placed  yourself  upon  a  level  with  the 
meanest  prostitute  that  walks  the  streets.  What  will  the  servants — 
^hat  will  the  neighbours  think  of  such  conduct,  for  you  may  depend 
upon  it  it  will  not  be  kept  a  secret  ?" 

My  mother  was  silent,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

''  If  you  have  no  respect  for  yourseli^  at  least  have  some  respect  for 
^your  family — ^for  your  connexions — for  your  position  in  life.  Your  conduct 
'Iias  been  in famous— disgraceful." 

.  And  with  these  words  my  father  left  the  room,  violently  slamming  the 
vdoor  after  him. 

..,.  At  this  part,  Merton  deferred  the  further  perusal  of  the.  MS.  tili  some 
future  occasion. 
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XXVIII. 

THE  MISER  IN  BOND  AG  E. 

It  is  now  time  to  retum  to  the  scene  where  this  narratire  opened. 
Wheü  the  intelligenee  was  spread  about  Morlin^ton  that  old  Homcastle, 
whose  pauper-like  appearanoe  had  created  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  and 
curiosity,  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the  Old  Hall,  and  the  estate 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Mortimers,  it  is  diffieult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  Sensation  it  produced.  An  impression  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  Homcastle  was  not  so  poor  as  he  appeared  to 
be,  but  no  idea  for  a  moment  had  been  entertained  that  he  possessed 
suüicient  money  to  purchase  the  estate  in  question.  The  inquiiy  that 
then  arose  was — Who  was  this  Homcastle  ?  what  had  he  been  ?  how  had 
he  accumulated  bis  money  ?  His  history  appeared,  however,  to  be  in- 
volved  in  the  deepest  mystery,  and  nobody  was  able  to  obtain  the  least 
tidings  respecting  hira.  During  his  stay  at  Mrs.  Wallford's,  he  had 
mixed  little  amongst  the  people  of  the  town,  and  when  by  chance  he  was 
thrown  into  their  society,  his  manners  were  so  disagreeable,  his  observa- 
tions  so  acrimonious,  that  he  had  excited  the  strongest  prejudice  in  their 
minds  towards  bim.  He  had  come  amongst  them  as  a  stranger,  and 
appeared  to  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  tbe 
town  and  neighbourhood  seemed  familiär  to  him.  There  was  another 
matter  which  was  scarcely  less  curious.  He  had  purchased  the  Old  Hall 
— a  place  which  had  always  been  held  to  be  under  the  ban  of  Heaven — 
whose  rooms  were  poUuted  by  acts  of  yiolence,  and  regarding  which  a 
dark  and  impenetrable  mystery  prevailed.  Of  what  use  was  a  house  of 
this  description  to  an  old  man,  withont  friends  or  relations  ?  Tfae 
character  of  the  place  was  known  to  Homcastle,  and  most  of  persons 
would  have  thought  that  that  would  have  deterred  him  from  becoming 
its  purchaser. 

It  waSy  therefore,  di£Bcult  to  say  what  was  really  his  object.  It  had 
been  generally  anticipated  that  before  he  entered  the  house  sundry  repairs 
and  alterations  would  have  been  made,  in  order  to  make  the  place  inha- 
bitable.  The  consequence  of  this  anticipation  was,  that  many  persons 
made  applications  to  Homcastle  for  employment,  but  received  in  every 
case  a  refusal. 

When  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  at  any  ex- 
pense  in  putting  it  into  repair,  the  surprise  of  everybody  was  unbounded. 
As  the  time  for  his  entering  upon  the  mansion  approached,  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  became  manifest,  for  it  was  expected  that  the  nocturnal  distur- 
bances  to  which  the  place  was  liable  would  put  his  courage  to  thcf  seveiest 
test,  and  probably  in  the  end  cause  him  to  abandon  the  house  as  a  plaee 
of  residence. 

The  incident  which.  befel  him  on  the  first  night  of  his  residence  at  <^e 
Hall  has  been  aiready  described.  The  condition  in  which  he  was  left  by 
Lindenberg  had  not  only  rendered  him  incapable  of  giving  an  alarm  and 
causing  a  pursuit,  but  had  prevented  him  from  affording  himself  the'least 
assistance.  The  wretched  old  man  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor  of  the 
damp  and  gloomy  vault,  bound  band  and  foot — cut  off  from  all  assistance 
£rom  without,  and  lefb  apparently  to  perish  by  hunger.  It  is  impoisible 
to  conceiye  a  Situation  more  desolate  and  more  terrible.     A  roshlight— 
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whose  wick  had  grown  to  an  immense  length — was  fastened  to  the  wall, 
and  the  strong  iron-box,  despoiled  of  most  of  its  treasures,  stood  open 
upon  the  floor.  The  damp  was  oozing  through  the  ceiling  and  tiickling 
down  the  walls,  and  imparting  to  the  place  a  raore  cheerless  and  com- 
fortless  aspect  than  can  be  easily  conceived. 

Without,  a  storm  wa8  raging  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  The  wind 
yiolently  shook  the  wom-out  casements  of  the  windows — howled  amongst 
the  dilapidated  chimneys,  and  swept  through  the  long  corridors  with  an 
angry  and  a  bitter  tone.  The  old  man  wept.  He  wept  at  his  helpless- 
ness — his  loneliness.  He  wept  at  the  dreadful  fate  which  appeared  to 
await  him.  Man — the  elements — everything  was  leagued  ag^inst  him. 
Why  was  he  so  fi  iendless  and  so  unhappy  ?  There  was  none  to  share  his 
griefs — to  sympathise  with  his  misfortunes ;  there  was  none  to  smooth 
his  pillow  when  cares  and  anxieties  distracted  him.  There  was  none  to 
minister  to  his  comfort,  or  to  afFord  him  consolation,  when  his  heart  was 
oppressed ;  and  there  was  none  to  share  his  joys.  Wretched — wretched 
man  !  He  had  allowed  his  heart  to  be  absorbed  by  one  object  to  the  ex- 
-clusiou  of  all  others.  He  had  made  money  his  idol,  and  had  despised 
those  nobler  pursuits  which  aspire  to  something  higher.  Of  what  use 
were  bis  possessions  now — his  welUfilled  coflfers — his  broad  lands — his 
various  investments — his  consols — his  bonds  ?  Could  all  the  gold  of  Peru 
enable  him  to  efFect  his  liberty,  or  to  reach  a  crust  to  prevent  him  from 
starving  ?  He  was  once  more  in  the  jaws  of  death,  with  as  Uttle  hope  of 
eseape  as  before. 

The  long  and  tedious  hours  passed  away,  and  still  the  storm  raged 
-with  undiminished  violence.  l'he  old  man  thought  it  would  never  be 
■day — he  longed  for  the  light  to  illuminate  his  prison.  He  was  tired  of 
keeping  his  eyes  conti nually  fixed  upon  the  sickly  candle  that  was  bum- 
ing,  and  which  tended  to  show  the  place  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 
iDarkness  was  preferable  to  the  lurid  ^leam  it  threw  around.  The  least 
noise  that  he  heard  led  him  to  believe  that  Linden berg  had  reflected  upon 
the  awfiil  position  in  which  he  had  left  him,  and  had  taken  compassion 
..upon  him,  and  resolved  to  set  him  free.  But  the  noise  died  away,  and 
fiave  the  tumult  caused  by  the  wind  and  the  rain,  all  was  still. 

The  weary,  weary  night  at  length  came  to  an  end,  and  the  light  of 
/day  again  beamed  into  the  gloomy  Chamber.  The  return  of  day  brought 
no  hope.  His  heart  was  fiUed  with  despair.  The  day  passed  away,  and 
the  night  again  approached,  and  he  still  lay  upon  the  ground,  wretched 
taud  helpless.  His  hunger  became  every  moment  more  unbearaJble,  but 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  being  able'to  appease  it. 

When  the  darkness  had  set  ia,  his  spirits  were  unusually  depressed.    He 

began  to  reflect  upon  the  isolated  character  of  the  house — ^he  began  to  reflect 

lipon  Lindenberg  and  the  lawless  bandof  men  that  were  under  his  command. 

Liudenberg*s  character  was  now  fully  revealed  to  him.     He  had  always 

thought  him  a  bad  man,  but  he  had  never  conceived  him  to  be  so  wicked 

,and  so  depraved  as  he  really  was.     Was  it  not  probable  that  Linden  berg 

would  return  ?    Was  it  not  likely  that,  upon  second  thougljts,  he  would 

.Tesolye  upon  finishing  the  work  he  had  begun.     His  character  was  cruel, 

»lawless,  violent.     When  his  own  safety  was  at  stake,  he  cared  not  what 

icrime  lie  committed  to  secure  it.     It  mig^t  occur  to  him  after  his  depar- 

*taaf9if  that  Homcastde  would  by  some  means  recover  his  liberty,  and  sooner 
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or  later  cause  his  apprehension  and  ooDvictioo.  What  was  to  preiwut 
bis  imposing  the  moet  impenetrable  silenoe  upon  Horncastle  for  ever? 
In  a  word,  why  should  he  not  become  a  murderer»  since  so  long  as-he 
vf9S  alive  his  liberty  would  be  in  continual  danger  ?  Circunistaaces  wert 
most  £avourable  for  the  perpetration  of  such  a  aaime,  The  kouse  waa 
lonely  and  unprotected ;  Horucastle  old  and  iufirro,  aad  ineapahleef 
making  any  resistance.  These  were  the  thoughts  that  haunted  the 
mind  of  the  wretched  man  as  he  lay  in  expeotation  of  either  closing  hia 
life  hy  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  perishing  by  hunger.  -  ;  i\f. 

XXIX.  '' 

LAURA  MORTON's  NARRATIVE  CONCLüDED.  ''»'^' 

•   ..  vi 

Merton  feit  so  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  Laura  Morton,  tb^ 
he  tdok  an  early  opportunity  of  again  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  <li6n 
painful  and  curious  narrative,  which  thus  proceeded  :  .    .  m 

•■  •  -.11 
For  several  weeks  my  mother  refrained  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicatioff 
liquors;  and,  indeed,  evidently  determined  never  again  to  be  gailty  ^ 
such  an  ofiPence  against  propriety  as  that  to  which  I  have  already  adr 
yerted.  My  father  observed  with  pleasure  the  exertions  she  was  making» 
to  guard  against  temptation.  In  order  that  the  work  of  reformatton 
might  be  based  upon  good  grounds  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  abuudaoo»^. 
it  mischt  naturally  have  been  expected  that  a  cnange  in  his  conduct  wouU 
have  been  observable,  and  that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  strength^ 
the  determination  that  my  mother  had  come  to.  It  was  not  s(h' 
He  continued  to  drink  as  hard  as  ever,  and  to  cause  as  much  miseryY 
and  dissension  in  the  family  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  The  unhafH» 
piness  of  my  mother  at  length  became  so  great  that  she  suffered  heisäft 
again  to  commit  the  fault  which  had  been  so  severely  censured  by  f&y 
father,  and  which  had  placed  her  in  so  unenviable  a  light  amongst  thä. 
servants.  Again  was  she  reproved — again  did  she  inwardly  resolfse* 
upon  a  thorough  reformation.  It  was  in  vain.  She  had  yielded  oneer-r: 
twice.  What  hope  was  there  for  reformation  ?  II  tCy  a  que  la  pre^ 
miere  peine  qui  coute,  The  resolution  was  bruken  like  the  former.  Thtf 
occasional  indulgence  in  tlie  use  of  ardent  spiiits  became  habitual»  and  my- 
mother  a  confirmed  drunkard.  If  discontent  and  misery  had  already  pre« 
yaüed  in  our  family,  it  was  now  increased  tenfold.  An  Impetus  waS' 
added  to  my  father's  propensities  in  consequence  of  the  halnts  thal«  my 
mother  had  contracted.  From  this  point  in  our  history,  the  decUne^of 
the  family  was  rapid  and  fatal.  '     .1  i-.ir 

I  have  before  said  that  the  dissipated  characfcer  of  my  fieUiiev  was  t/öSit» 
long  time  concealed  from  his  parishioners ;  and  though  there  were  a  ism\ 
who  were  aware  of  it,  yet  in  consideration  of  his  ability  as  a  pr^ciiec-atid^ 
his  kindness  to  the  poor,  it  was  overlooked.  These  habits»  howeveiv  9i\ 
length  began  to  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  clmcal  diiiies»! 
Sometiraes  he  would  enter  the  pulpit  when  he  was  under  the  influeneef<|& 
drink — sometimes  he  would  officiate  at  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  wla«n>l»1 
was  not  in  a  proper  state  for  reading  the  servioe — sometimea  he  intonkii 
atteod  a  deawi-bed  apd  offer  up  a  prayer  tp  Almight^.Qod  lor^thftMkadi 
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tKMi  of  the  soul  of  a  dying  parishioner,  when  he  ahould  haye  been  at 
home  in  his  own  oloset  calling  upon  the  Father  of  the  Spirits  of  all  Flesh 
to  pardon  bis  own  sins  and  to  infuse  into  bis  heart  a  spirit  of  penitence 
mod  reformation.  Discontent  at  length  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
paiisb—- the  people  as  he  passed  along  the  street  no  longer  paid  bim  that 
respect  wbich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do — bis  congregation  every 
Simday  became  thinner  and  tbinner,  and  the  seenes  that  were  daily 
enacted  in  bis  house  formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  the  town. 
My  father  commenced  to  put  less  restraint  upon  bis  actions  than  ordinary, 
and  he  was  frequeutly  seen  in  a  State  of  intoxication  in  the  open  streets; 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  conduct  may  be  anticipated.  The  bishop  de- 
prived  bim  of  bis  gown.  My  father  appointed  a  parson  to  discharge  bis 
duties,  and  we  removed  to  Taunton,  where  he  commenced  a  scbool. 
From  bis  living  he  derived  about  60/.  per  annum ;  and  this,  joined  to 
wliat  he  could  make  by  teaehing,  was  all  that  we  had  to  depend  upon. 
If  my  father  had  been  steady  he  need  not  have  despaired  of  making  an 
ezcellent  livelihood  by  bis  ezertions,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  classics 
in  the  county,  and  had  been  first  and  second  year's  prizeman  at  Cam- 
bridge. Instead,  bowe?er,  of  improving,  he  daily  grew  worse.  He  lost 
all  kind  of  self-respeet,  and  bis  dirty  and  slovenly  appearance,  when  be 
went  abroad,  began  to  excite  the  contempt  and  commiseration  of  those 
that  knew  bim. 

My  mother  continued  in  the  same  course,  and  rarely  a  day  passed 
away  without  one  or  both  of  them  being  in  a  State  of  intoxication.  Al- 
tihough  my  father  and  mother  were  addicted  to  such  pemicious  habits,  I 
was  not  neglected,  altbough  there  was,  perhaps,  not  that  attention  paid 
to  me  wbich  there  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  My 
mother,  who  was  a  most  accomplisbed  woman,  cbiefly  superintended  my 
edueation,  and  if  I  possess  any  superiority  over  the  class  of  unfortunate 
females  with  wbich  I  have  associated,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  her. 

Years  passed  away  without  any  change  worthy  of  recording  taking 
place.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  be  reduced  to  greater  extremities  than 
we  were  sometimes ;  and  I  have  known  a  day  pass  over  without  food  of 
8ny  kind  being  in  the  house.  On  occasions  of  the  kind  I  usually  had 
Tecoiirse  to  a  friendly  neighbour,  who  supplied  me  with  what  I  required. 
Wben  I  was  yet  quite  young,  my  mother  died,  and  I  was,  therefore,  en- 
tnuted  with  the  management  of  my  father's  housebold  concerns.  The 
death  of  my  mother  produced  no  great  impression  upon  bis  mind.  He 
was  a  little  cast  down  for  a  few  days  after  the  event  took  place,  but  he 
gpeedily  reoovered. 

It  had  been  proposed,  long  before  my  mother's  death,  that  I  should  go 
and  reside  with  an  uncle  and  aunt  some  distance  ofiT,  but  my  parents 
wonld  not  consent  to  my  removal,  and  as  I  feit  no  disposition  to  do  so 
myaelf,  the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest  there.  My  relatives  were,  of 
course,  afraid  that  I  should  be  contaminated  by  the  vice  that  disfigured 
the  characters  of  my  parents,  and  this  was  the  motive  that  urged  them 
to  teek  my  removal.  On  the  death  of  my  mother,  the  proposition  was 
again  made,  but  both  my  father  and  seif  were  opposed  to  it.  I  there- 
fore  continued  at  home.  The  trtith  is,  I  had  no  wish  to  leave  my 
jBiAher.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  me ;  and  altbough  he  was  so  in- 
temp«rate  in  bis  habits,  I  never  experienced  any  harsh  treatment  from 
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him.  When  he  euspected  (which  he  sometimes  did)  that  I  wisbed  to 
leave  him,  I  liave  seeii  him  fall  down  upon  his  kneet  at  mj  feet— implore 
mj  for^veness  for  all  the  misery  he  had  entailed  upon  my  mother  and 
myself — and  heg*  me  not  to  desert  him,  hut  to  remain  with  lum  tili  he 
died.  On  these  occasions  the  tears  would  roll  down  hb  eheeks,  and  he 
wonld  never  rise  from  his  position  tili  he  had  obtained  my  consent,  whioh 
I  readiiy  granted,  for  nothing  was  further  £rom  my  wish  than  to  leave 
him  after  my  mother's  death. 

There  are  few  girls,  I  believe,  who  are  considered  pretty  or  g^ood-look- 
ing,  who  do  not  at  a  very  early  age  become  consoious  of  it.  I  remember 
that»  as  a  child,  I  was  thought  to  he  remarkably  handsome  ;  and  during 
our  prosperity  I  was  a  good  deal  iioticed  hy  the  persons  who  visited  lä 
our  house.  My  beauty  did  not  leave  me  as  I  advanced  in  years ;  aad 
when  1  was  thiiteen  years  of  age  I  had  a  number  of  admirers.  I  wus, 
perhaps,  somewhat  like  other  girls  who  are  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  possess  great  personal  attractions.  I  was  a  little 
▼ain  and  romantic.  When  I  was  sixteen,  there  were  several  }oung  men 
who  professed  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  me,  and  if  I  had  been  sensible, 
I  might  have  chosen  an  excellent  husband  from  amongst  them.  I  eon- 
ceived  that  I  ought  to  aspire  to  a  higher  Station  in  life  than  any  tbey 
could  place  me  in. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  whilst  I  was  still  living  with  my  fatber, 
that  a  circumstance  took  place  which  was  destined  to  embitter  e¥ery 
moment  of  my  subsequent  existence,  and  to  lead  me  step  by  step  to  dc^- 
structioh.  I  happened  to  be  at  church  one  Snnday  moming,  when  a 
gentleman  entered  the  pew  in  which  I  was  sitting — it  was  a  large  Square 
pew,  with  seats  all  around  it.  He  seated  himself  opposite  to  me,  aad 
during  the  whole  of  the  service,  when  my  eyes,  as  he  thought,  were  fixed 
upon  the  book,  his  glance  was  directed  towards  me.  I  was  somewlült 
annoyed,  but,  nevertheless,  pleased  that  my  personal  appearance  should 
have  been  capable  of  exciting  his  admiration.  He  was  a  young  man-— 
not  more,  I  should  say,  than  three-and-twenty.  He  waa  tall  and  well 
made,  and  dressed  with  considerable  taste.  His  features  were  manly  and 
regulär,  and  his  eyes  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen — th^  were  of  a  dark 
hazel  colour,  and  fringed  with  long  black  eyelashes.  lipon  his  Upper  lip 
he  wore  a  moustache,  which  was  arranged  in  a  graoeful  curl,  and  im- 
parted  a  miiitary  air  to  his  appearance.  If  he  was  £ascinated  by  my 
beauty,  I  was  no  less  so  with  his.  I  thought — and,  indeed,  still  think,  him 
the  handsomest  mau  I  ever  saw. 

When  the  service  was  over,  he  followed  me  closely  out  of  chwdL 
Fearing  -that  he  might  wish  to  know  where  I  lived  and  follow  me  home, 
I  determined  not  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  for  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  if  he  had  seen  me  enter  the  poor,  meau-looking  cottage  in  which 
we  lived.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  been  ashamed  of  a  place 
sacred  to  the  best  affections — a  place  in  which,  at  least,  some  happy  me- 
ments  of  my  life  were  speut,  and  where,  notwithstanding  the  evil  example 
that  was  set  me,  and  the  temptations  which  were  thrown  in  my  way,  I 
was  still  innocent,  and  addicted  to  no  vicious  habits ! 

'  It  was  by  these  means  that  my  admirer  was  unable  to  düscover  roy 
place  of  residence ;  after  he  had  walked  behind  me  for  a  considerable 
distance,  he  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair.     I  need  not  say  that  en  the 
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SuDday  foMowing^  I  was  again  at  church.  The  gentlemat^  waa  in  the  pew 
when  I  arrived  ;  we  exohanged  looks  of  recognition,  but  nothing  further 
took  place.  Whea  the  Service  was  concluded,  he  followed,  as  usual, 
ek>eeiy  behind  me.  It  happened  to  be  raiuing  a  little,  and  I,  unfortunately, 
had  no  umbrella  with  me.  The  opportunity  which  thus  presented  itself 
IMW  not  lost  sight  oF.  My  admirer  happened  to  be  provided  with  an 
umiirella,  and  he  klndly  came  forwardand  asked  me  if  I  would  avail  my- 
self  of  it.  I  could  not  refuse,  nor  was  1,  indeed,  inclined  to  do  so.  He 
offered  me  bis  arm,  which  I  accepted ;  and  being  still  anxious  to  keep 
hiiin  in  the  dark  as  to  my  real  place  of  residence,  I  resolved  upon  calling 
at  the  house  of  a  fiiend.  As  we  walked  along  together,  the  conversation 
took  an  ordinary  turn.  We  spoke  of  the  weather — the  sermon,  and  so 
forth.  I  was  a  good  deal  charmed  with  his  manner  and  conversation,  and 
£rit  sure  that  bis  education  and  breedkig  were  those  of  a  geutleman. 
When  we  reaohed  the  house  I  intended  to  call  at,  I  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  we  parted.  As  I  bade  him  good  morning,  he  slightly 
pressed  my  band,  and  I  plainly  read  in  his  eyes  an  invitation  to  meet  him 
i^ain. 

My  thoughts  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  week  were  occupied 
vnth  my  new  admirer.  Who  was  he  ?  What  was  his  profession  ?  To 
what  place  did  he  belong  ?  Such  were  the  questions  which  arose  to  my 
mind  as  I  pondered  over  the  subject.  The  gentleman  evidently  was  not 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  place,  for  I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
bim  before,  and  many  persons  whom  I  spoke  to  upon  the  subject  had  uo 
knowledge  of  him  whatever. 

It  happened  one  evening  I  had  strolled  a  little  way  &om  the  towu. 
It  was  in  the  autumn,  and  the  weather  was  beautiful.  The  parting  rays 
of  the  sun  were  shedding  their  rieh  golden  light  upon  the  beautiful 
Indseape  which  lay  stretched  before  me.  Here  I  beheld  a  field  oontala- 
ing  innumerable  cocks  of  new-mown  hay,  which  wafted  a  perfume  more 
grateful  to  the  sraell  than  the  riebest  garland ;  there  a  corn-field  pre- 
sented itself  filled  with  golden  sheaves  piled  one  upon  another ;  a  little 
ferther,  I  could  perceive  a  mill  by  the  side  of  a  clear  streahi  of  water, 
wbose  murmuring  sounds  as  it  weoded  along  over  its  rocky  bed,  feil  like 
softest  music  upon  the  ear.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
assume  that  yellow  tint  which  is  common  to  this  season  of  the  year.  I  was 
wandering  ou  and  admiring  the  scene  before  me,  and  a  good  deal  absorbed 
in  thought,  when  suddenly  the  gentleman  I  have  before  spoken  of  tumed 
an  angle  of  the  road,  and  came  rapidly  towards  me.  He  smiled  when 
he  had  reached  me,  and  extending  bis  band  to  me,  asked  me  how  I  was. 

^^  I  suppose  the  fineness  of  the  evening  has  tempted  you  to  walk,"  he 
shortly  afterwards  added. 
•    I  replied  that  it  had. 

"  It  is  not  late,  Miss  Morton,"  he  pursued  ;  **  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  tum  and  accompany  you." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  name. 

^f  I  should  be  sorry  to  detain  you  ;  probably  you  have  an  engagement 
elsewhere." 

'    "No,  indeed  I  have  not;  and  even  if  I  had,  I  should  be  much inclined 
id^break  it  for  the  sake  of  your  society." 
.*i/<f!l  find  youabound  in  compliments." 
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**  But  teil  me,  pray,  how  you  became  acquainted  with  roy  name." 

"  I  know  several  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  you.*' 

It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  tbis  painfui  part  of  rhy  history^  ^e 
walked  for  upwards  of  an  hour  togetber,  and  before  we  separated  we  had 
exchanged  those  vows  whicb  are  supposed  to  bind  people  togetber  fot  fife. 
I  ascertained  that  bis  name  was  Brooksbank,  tbat  be  was  tbe  youn^est 
8on  of  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  wbo  resided  in  a  nortbem  county ; 
tbat  bis  profession  was  tbat  of  a  barrister,  and  tbat  be  was  at  tbat  time 
on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Taunton.  After  tbis  time  we  met  eon- 
stantly,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  over  witbout  my  seeing  bim.  I  pressed 
bim  frequently  to  visit  my  fatber,  but  be  always  refused,  but  tbe  grounds 
on  wbicb  be  declined  doing  so  appeared  to  me  to  be  reasonable  enougb. 

As  tbe  time  for  bis  departure  from  Taunton  drew  near,  I  ezpected  be 
would  propose  an  arrangement  för  our  future  correspondence,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  be  never  alluded  to  it.  Two  days,  bowever,  before  our  Separa- 
tion was  to  take  place,  be  began  to  speak  of  it  in  a  way  wbicb  plainTy 
indicated  bow  mucb  grieved  be  sbould  be  to  part  from  me,  evcn  tbougb  it 
was  but  for  a  sbort  time.  He  also  wisbed  tbat  some  plan  could  be 
adopted  wbicb  sbould  obviate  tbe  necessity  of  our  Separation  at  all. 
Tbere  was  no  way,  bowever,  by  wbicb  tbat  could  be  affected  unless  he 
would  consent  to  marry  me,  and  wbicb,  as  be  bad  never  alluded  to  the 
subject,  I  conceived  be  was  not  at  tbat  time  in  a  position  to  do.  Our 
spirits  were  greatly  depressed  wben  we  separated,  and  as  our  next  inter- 
view was  to  be  tbe  last,  Mr.  Brooksbank  requested  me,  before  we  met 
again,  to  devise  some  plan  wbereby  we  migbt  be  spared  tbe  pain  of  a 
Separation. 

Wben  I  met  bim  on  tbe  foUowing  evening,  tbe  first  question  be  put 
to  me  was — 

'^  Well,  my  dear  Laura,  I  bope  your  brain  bas  been  prolific,  and  tliat 
you  bave  bit  upon  a  scbeme  wbicb  sball  prevent  tbis  nigbt's  interview 
being  our  last — at  least  for  some  time." 

"  Nay,  I  sbould  bave  tbougbt  tbat  yours  would  bave  been  more  likely 
to  discover  siicb  a  stratagem  tban  mine." 

*^  l  bave  certainly  tbougbt  of  tbe  subject,"  said  Brooksbank,  '^  and  a 
plan  bas  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  I  know  not  wbetber  it  may  meet 
your  approval." 

"  Wbat  do  you  propose  ?" 

*'  Will  you  consent  to  accompany  me  to  London,  and  as  soon  as  I  bave 
made  arrangements  I  will  marry  you  ?" 

I  looked  Stern ly  in  bis  face.  My  eyes  met  bis.  I  tbougbt  I  codd 
detect  tbe  tempter  in  bis  look  and  manner.  I  faucied  1  caugbt  a  glimpse 
of  tbe  rake — tbe  man  of  fasbion — the  deligbt  of  tbe  elegant  circles  of 
Society — tbe  man  wbo  lounges  away  bis  bour  at  bis  club— or  at  a  ball  or 
a  tbeatre,  with  an  assurance  and  self-complacency  tbat  is  sufficient  to 
startle  oae — the  man  wbo  is  so  sensitive  of  bis  bonour  tbat  if  it  were  in 
the  least  degree  impugned,  be  would  bazard  bis  life  in  its  defence, — I  sBj^ 
I  fancied  I  beheld  this  man,  wbo,  in  addition  to  wbat  I  bave  attributed 
to  bim,  would  deem  it  an  evidence  of  skill,  of  tact,  of  triumph,  to  rmn 
an  innocent  girl,  and  plunge  her  and  her  family  for  tbe  rest  of  tbeir  lives 
into  tbe  deepest  anguish  and  despair!  Men  of  bonour!  Oh,  Heavens! 
how  they  bave  belied  tbe  name !     If  tbere  be  any  class  6f  individuals 
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capable  of  judging  of  men  of  this  description,  it  i's  surely  that  with  which 
I  have  lately  been  associated.  Before  them  they  stand  stripped  of  their 
tides — their  stations — their  wealth — their  breeding — their  education. 
.  Their  hearts  are  bared  before  them,  and  vile  and  sinful  they  are  fre- 
quently  found  to  be ! 

I  looked  at  Brooksbank,  and  repiied  : 

•*  And  leave  my  father  ?     Never." 

'*  My  dearest  Laura,  it  will  be  bat  for  a  time.     You  will  return  again 
to  him  a  happy  wife,  and  crave  bis  blessing.*' 

"  No,  Brooksbank — ^uo,  this  may  not  be." 

"  Why  not,  Laura  ?  Have  I  not  offered  you  everything  that  you  desire 
•—have  I  not  consented  to  make  you  my  wife  as  sooo  as  the  necessary 
..  arrangements  can  be  made  ?     What  more  can  you  expect  ?** 

"  It  would  be  imprudent  to  leave  my  father  before  we  were  married." 

^'  This  is  sheer  nonseuse,  dearest  Laura.     It  is  but  a  day  or  two  at 
most  that  will  elapse  before  we  are  married." 

I  had  listened  to  the  tempter,  and  the  result  may  be  anticipated. 
Without  apprising  anybody  of  my  intention,  I  agreed  to  accompany  him 
to  London.  I  wrote  a  note  afterwards  to  my  poor  father,  in  which  I 
exculpated  myself  as  well  as  I  could  for  the  rash  act  which  I  had  com- 
mitted ;  and  whilst  I  deprecated  his  anger,  I  intimated  that  not  many 
.  days  would  elapse  before  I  should  return  to  him  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  education.  I  never  saw  him  again.  My  sudden  ilight, 
coupled  with  his  intemperate  habits,  brought  on  an  illness  of  the  most 
aggravating  kind,  which  terminated  his  existence  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

. .     On  our  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Brooksbank  took  lodgings  in  a  fashion- 

able  Street  at  the  West-end,  and  where  I  passed  as  his  wife.     I  had  not 

been  long  with  him  before  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  had  been  deceived. 

During  the  first  few  days  I  constantly  urged  him  to  do  me  justice,  and 

to  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  had  made ;  but  he  had  always  some  pretext 

for  postponing   the  Performance  of  the  ceremony.     At  one   time   he 

pleaded  pressing  business  engagements;  at  anotner,  that  he  was  only 

awaiting  a  remittance  from  an  aunt  of  his  in  Wales,  which,  when  he 

had  received,  he  would  at  once  purchase  the  licence  and  take  immediate 

Steps  for  the  celebration  of  our  marriage.     He  was  uniformly  kind  and 

attentive,  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  required  which  he  did  not  imme- 

diately  obtain.     We  visited  together  almost  every  place  of  amusement. 

I  remember  one  night,  when  we  were  at  the  Haymarket,  being  parti- 

cularly  affected  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred.     It  was  only  about  a 

fortnight  after  my  arrival  in  London.     Brooksbank  and  I  were  sitting  in 

one  of  the  npper  tiers  of  boxes,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  unfor- 

tunate  girls  with  whom  I  too  soon  formed  an  acquaintance.     During  the 

whole  of  the  performauce  the  glances  of  two  or  three  of  these  girls  were 

.perpetually  directed  towards  us;  and  whilst  they  frequently  talked  and 

laughed  together,  it  appeared  to  me  that  we  were  the  subject  of  their 

conversation,  and  the  occasion  of  their  laughter.     The  girls  evidently 

.  knew  Brooksbank,  and  when  we  returned  home  I  said : 

..,      *<  Brooksbank,  who  were  those  girls  that  sat  opposite  to  us  ?" 

\  ,  ,  "  What  girls  do  you  mean,  dearest?" 

r    "  Those  irapudent-looking  girls  so  gaily  dressed." 
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"  I  (io  not  know,  indeed.     They  are  girls  of  the  towD,  I  beliere." 

"  They  appeared  to  know  you." 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you  they  claim  acquaintance  with  everybody — tliey 
are  by  no  means  diffident  in  that  respect." 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Brooksbank's  reply,  and  the  cipcura- 
stance  added  additional  weight  to  my  former  suspicions. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  I  continued  to  live  with  Mr.  Brooksbank  as 
bis  mistress,  although  I  was  constantly  pressing  hiin  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
inise  he  had  made  me.  I  found,  however,  at  length  tbat  my  impatience 
annoyed  hira,  and  eaused  him  to  become  irritable  and  peeviah,  and  was 
obliged  to  desist.  He  alleged  as  bis  excuse  for  not  performing  bis  pro- 
mise  that  various  obstacles  had  intervened,  which  he  had  not  caiculated 
upon,  and  wbicb  would  unavoidably  cause  its  fulfilment  to  be  deferred  for 
some  little  time.  My  eyes  were  opened.  I  appreciated  his  motires  for  this 
procrastination.  I  saw  through  bis  bollow  and  selfisb  purposes — he  was  a 
villain — bis  base  heart  lay  bared  before  me.  Oh,  God !  was  it  for  this  man 
— this  coxcomb — this  personification  of  selfishness  and  wickedness  that  I 
had  fled  from  home — broken  the  heart  of  my  fatber — saerificed  bonour, 
Station,  self-respect,  and  plunged  as  it  were  headlong  into  the  very  vortex 
of  destruction  ?  For  whom  had  I  made  these  sacrifices  ?  For  whom 
had  I  so  diverged  from  the  paths  of  honour  and  virtue  ?  It  was  not  a 
man  that  had  instigated  me  to  this  fatal  step — no,  thank  Heaven !  the 
name  is  allied  to  nobler  attributes — it  was  a  monster — a  devil ! 

There  were  moments  at  this  period  of  my  life  which  were  almost  nn- 
bearable ;  for  when  be  was  not  with  me  (I  am  sorry  to  say  I  still  had 
soine  regard  for  him)  I  became  a  prey  to  my  own  thoughts,  I  could 
not  drive  tbem  away,  although  I  strove  with  all  my  power  to  do  so. 
They  reminded  me  constantly  of  my  former  position — surrounded  by 
friends,  beloved  by  an  affectionate  father,  and  with  reasonable  prospeots 
before  me.  From  the  past,  I  glanced  at  the  present.  Heavens !  what 
a  contrast!  A  wretched,  dishonoured  creature — without  bome,  withoot 
friends,  without  Station — dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  one  whom  I 
despised,  and  who  I  anticipated  ere  long  would  cast  me  aside  for  another 
whom  he  deemed  raore  worthy  of  his  attentions.  I  bethought  me  of  a 
remedy  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  my  mind.  I  thought  of  my 
father  and  mother,  and  deterniined  to  have  recourse  to  their  solace.  We 
had  always  an  excellent  supply  of  both  wine  and  brandy  in  the  honse, 
but  I  had  bitherto  been  very  temperate  in  my  habits,  and  had  rarely 
taken  more  than  one  glass  of  wine  at  a  time.  I  required  something 
stronger ;  I  required  something  to  rid  me  of  the  agonising  thoughts  that 
perpetually  haunted  my  mind  and  rendered  existence  unbearable.  I 
drank  freely  of  the  brandy,  and  the  copious  draughts  in  which  I  had 
indulged  rendered  me  insensible  for  a  time  to  the  grief  that  oppressed 
me.  Formerly  I  had  cursed  intoxicating  liquors,  and  had  expressed  the 
greatest  borror  for  tbem ;  but  now  they  were  my  only  relief^  my  only 
consolation.  They  dispelled  thought,  and  that  was  everything.  I  was 
comparatively  bappy  and  cbeerful  when  under  their  influence,  and  eould 
laugb  and  rejoiee  with  the  gayest.  I  never  drank,  however,  to  a  great 
excess ;  I  merely  took  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Brooksbank  was  not 
long  in  discovering  my  propensities,  and  he  was  not  so  sorry  as  I  ex- 
pected  he  would  have  been.     Abont  this  time,  however,  I  was  faroared 
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with  lesa  of  his  Company^  and  my  presence  was  evidently  not  so  desirable 
as  it  once  had  been.  The  change  did  not  affect  me  much;  I  saw 
tlirpugh  his  designs.  I  saw  that  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  to  cast  me  off  entirely. 

We  had  now  been  living  together  about  three  mönths  whea  I  received 
a  note  from  him,  apprising  me  that  he  had  suddenly  been  called  away 
upon  important  business,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should  be  back  again, 
and  adrising  me  to  return  to  my  friends.  The  note  enclosed  a  Bank  of 
England  note  for  20/.,  whieh  he  regretted  to  say  was  all  that  he  ,could 
spareiat  that  moment.  When  I  had  read  his  dastardly  letter,  I  placed  th^ 
Bank  of  England  note  within  it,  and  thrust  them  both  into  the  fire. 

X  immediately  quitted  my  present  expensive  lodgings,  and  spon  ob- 
takied  othera  of  a  humbler  description,  and  which  better  accorded  with  my 
piaan9.  For  the  first  few  days  after  our  Separation  I  was  exceediDgly 
dull  and  unhappy,  and  I  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  relief  whicn 
brandy  afforded  me,  I  should  have  destroyed  myself.  I  had  as  yet  de- 
cided  upon  no  course  of  action.  One  thing  was  evident.  It  was  useless 
po  retum  home.  My  father  I  had  ascertained  was  dead,  and  I  feit  asr 
«Qred  that  my  former  friends  would  not  recognise  me.  I  thought  of  en- 
deayouring  to  find  employment  as  a  sempstress,  or  as  a  teacher  of  musiQ, 
or  drawing,  or  French,  for  I  was  fully  qualified  to,  give  instruction  in  apy 
pf  these  departments.  Innumerable  difficulties,  however,  presented  them- 
selves.  I  was  a  stranger  in  London — 1  knew  nobody.  Besides,  it  was 
not  likely  that  any  person  would  employ  me  without  knowing  something 
of  my  previous  character.  .  , 

I  was  very  fond  of  theatrical  amusements,  and  oue  night  my  landlady's 
daughter  and  I,  aecompanied  by  a  young  man,  an  acquaii^tanpe  M  .thp 

former,  went  to  theatre.     We  went  to  the  pit,  and  whilst  tKere  I 

^ain.  saw  two  of  the  yery  same  girls  whom  I  had  seen  on  a  former  QCC£^ 
sion  whilst  in  the  Company  of  Brooksbank. 

W^hen  the  Performance  was  over,  and  whilst  we  were  Walking  home 
together,  somebody  puUed  my  dress  behind,  and  turning  round,  I  beheld 
a  stout  lady  very  &shionably  dressed.  She  desired,  she  said,  to  speak  to 
me  for  &  few  minutes,  and  requesting  my  friends  to  walk  slowly  on,  and 
informing  them  that  I  should  soon  overtake  them,  I  acceded  to  her  re- 
qoest. 

**  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr.  Brooksbank/'  she  said. 

"  Mr.  Brooksbank !"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.     "  If  you  will  call  at  No.  7,  street,  to- 

morrow,  I  will  deliver  it  to  you." 

^'  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  further  Communications  from  Mr. 
;Biooksbank,"  I  said,  haughtily. 

"  OJi !  but  the  letter  affects  your  interest  deeply." 

''  I  do  not  care  for  that,"  I  said ;  and  abruptly  left  her  Standing  in  the 

, ,  On  the  following  day  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  and  thinking 
^Ijhat.  something  more  advantageous  might  arise  from  it  than  I  at  fir^t 
j^pected,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  address  indicated  by  the  woman.  I 
jAi^prd^ngly  did  so,  and  again  saw  the  person  whom  I  had  seen  on  the 
previous  night.  I  asked  for  the  letter  from  Mr.  Brooksbank,  but,  after 
lookiog  about  for  it  for  some  üme,  she  said  that  it  was  mislaid^^.and  that 
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sheeould  not  lay  ber  haods  upon  it  at '  tbat  mooieiii.  A6w  a/uiihgf:- 
search,  she  aßked  «le  if  I  knew  auybody  that  wanted  A  •^tuatioa  as'ft 
lady's  maid.  1  replied  ia  the  negative;  but  I  had  soaroely  done*«o  Chui 
it  occurred  io  me  that  a  Situation  of  that  klnd  woüld  suit  myself«  •  I 
therefore  said,  that  I  should  have  no  objection  to  undertake  a  sitoatioB 
of  that  deficriptioQ.  Before  I  parted  with  her,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
Bhould  fill  the  Situation,  and  enter  upon  it  at  once. 

I  hastened  to  my  lodgings,  and  having  paoked  up  my  ck>thes^  eogpaged 
a  man  to  carry  them  to  my  new  abode.  I  informed  my  landlady  tbat  I^ 
had  obtained  a  Situation,  and  that  I  was  at  once  going  to  «nter  upon  il. 

You  will  already  have  surmised  the  nature  of  the  Situation  I  was  gmng^ 
to  fill,  and  the  desoription  of  the  person  I  was  going  to  serve.  She  was 
what  18  called  a  procurante  ;  but  I  solemniy  declare  that  I  had  nol  the 
least  suspicion  of  this  when  I  entered  her  service.  With  respect  to  tfaft 
letter  from  Brooksbank,  it  was  merely  a  ruse  to  entrap  me. 

I  had  not  been  long  here  when  I  ascertained  that  Brooksbank  was 
theo  living  with  another  girl.  Instead  of  bis  profession  being  that  of  a 
barrister,  I  found  that  he  had  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  4;hat  hti 
i^iment  was  then  absent,  and  from  which  he  had  obtained  leave  of  ab* 
sence  to  visit  bis  friends  in  England.  He  never  retumed  to  it.  He  was 
shot  in  a  duel  shortly  after  the  time  I  speak  of. 

I  remained  with  this  woman  two  or  three  years,  witnessing  every  sceae 
of  dissipation  that  can  present  itself  in  a  place  familiär  with  every  desorip- 
tion of  vice.  My  thoughts  at  times  were  unendurable.  I  thought  they 
would  have  driven  me  mad.  In  such  extremities  as  these  I  had  butone 
subterfuge — that  was  brandy.  I  drank  tili  I  had  driven  away  those 
harrowing  reflections. 

;  It  was  whiUt  labouring  under  the  greatest  depression  of  spirits,  and 
visited  by  the  aeutest  reflections,  that  I  attempted  self*de8truction.  JM!j 
subsequent  history  is  already  known  to  you. 

When  Merton  had  fiuii^ed  the  perusal  of  this  painful  nairative,  the 
pages  of  which  he  had  frequently  bedewed  with  bis  tears,  he  placed  it  in 
hifl  trank,  with  the  intention  of  returning  it  to  its  unhappy  wiiter. 

THE  RELEASE. 

Leaving  once  more  the  metropolis,  we  must  return  again  to  Honi* 
Castle,  whose  pitiable  Situation  is  already  familiär  to  the  reader.  When 
the  niorning  broke,  it  found  him  pale  and  emaciated  from  oold  and 
hunger.  His  limbs  were  so  rigid  that  he  could  scarcely  move  them.  He 
was  inwardly  praying  for  death  to  release  him  from  his  sufl^rings.  His 
release,  however,  was  not  so  far  distant  as  he  conceived,  for  whilst 
endeavouring  to  move  his  arms  with  a  view  to  impart  some  warmth  to 
his  shivering  frame,  he  fancied  that  they  were  not  bound  so  tightly  »■ 
they  had  been,  and  the  cord  did  not  appear  to  bite  his  arms  so  serereiy 
as  before.  Hope  began  to  revive  in  bis  breast.  He  moved  his  arms 
with  as  much  force  as  his  feeble  strength  would  admit  of,  and  to  his  jof 
and  astonishment  he  found  they  were  free.     During  the  night,  whilst 


alMjp,  k'irieiidly  räf 'had  gnafwed  the  efntrd  in  ^T«räl  p!a«e0,  ä&d  tbor 
effetried'  Hil^'delfveil&ti^.  Itwaa  sönto  time  bef^M-e  he  iras' abte  to  riM', 
aSd'^  #99  d6ly  ft^i"  i^epieated  «ttempts  ^«t  ht  sticceeded  in  döittg  so. 

'  HaiAtig  \t\  'sötne  degree  satisfied  hn  appetite,  which  was  i^Tenous,  h* 
töok  from  ä  srtmtl  wieset  in  bis  room  a  bottle,  containing  abcmt  half  a  pinl 
of  bMi^dy.  H^  twice  filled  a  small  wine-glass  with  the  spirit,  and  dränk 
it^  and  a  beneficial  change  in  bis  appearance  soon  became  apparent.  H« 
thett'pro^eed^  tö  light  bis  fire,  and  to  place  the  stone  oter  the  cavity'in 
thef^lai*  b^low. 

Hie  attack  wbich  had  nearlj  proted  so  fatal  to  bim,  determined  bim 
tj^  tilke  iby-ther  preeaations  for  the  safety  of  bis  money  in  foture.  •  The 
diiVlty  I  have  referred  to  contained  another  small  box  besides  the 'ome 
whicn  haid  been  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of  its  Contents  by  Lindenbergi 
H^ohiökstle  was  thankful  that  it  had  escaped,  for  if  Lindenberg  had 
known  of  its  existence  he  would  probably  have  returned  for  fnrther 
booty;  For  the  better  security  of  the  money,  Horncastle  resolred  upon 
piitting  it  in  a  place  where  it  was  exposed  to  less  danger.  He  had  heard, 
^hilst  living  at  the  Wallfords',  that  Mr.  Crumbledust  was  a  Wealtby 
mim,  and  that  sereral  persons  had  placed  small  snms  of  money  in  his 
lifltnds  in  prefsrence  tö  lodging  them  with  a  banker,  and  that  Cruroble*- 
dust  paid  them  a  small  interest  upon  their  deposits,  which  was  a  üttl^ 
higher  than  they  could  obtain  at  the  bank. 

Wheh  Horncastle  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  called  upon  Mf« 
Cröibbledcist  to  consult  him  upon  this  point.  Wben  he  was  shown  int^ 
Ms  Töom,  he  found  him  busy  polishing  with  a  coarse  cloth  an  antique 
and  beautifuUy-chased  cabinet.  All  the  fitmiture  of  this  room  was  ^ 
the  same  date,  and  everything  of  a  modern  character  had  been  earefdUy 
^duded.  -  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  of  dark  wainsootj  '«bd<  it 
lallte  floored  with  strong  English  oak.  ..      »i  l 

"  Hollo,  Mr.  Horncastle,  is  that  you  ?     How  do  you  do,  sir?"  "!•  • 

"  I  am  tolerably  well,  thank  you." 
'  ■  **  And  how  do  you  like  your  new  place  of  residence,  sir  ?'' 

"  The  house  is  well  enough  for  an  old  man."  -  ■  i  ; 

**  I  should  think  it  would  be  more  oom^ortable,  etr,  if  th«  focf' was  in' 
better  repair." 

'^  Perhaps  so  ;  bat  it  is  unnecessary.  The  room  I  occupy  is  comfort- 
able  enough.     I  am  satisfied,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

'^  Are  you  an  admirer  of  ancient  furniture  ?"  inquired  Crumbledust, 
changing  the  subject  wben  be  found  that  his  visitor  appeared  displeased 
with  ihe  remark  he  had  made." 
'  '<No." 
l^*  Modern?" 

^No." 
■   '^  To  which  do  you  give  the  pref«rence,  sir  ?"  . 

. '"  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter." 

***  Why,  sir,  is  it  possible?  No  choice  in  the  matter !  Fll  teil  yotf, 
sb^  what  I  have  lately  done,  and  you  shall  say  whether  I  did  right  or 
noffci  For  some  years  this  room  was  fumished  with  farniture  ofa  modern 
d&te.  I  frequently  remonstrated  with  my  housekeeper  fbr  having  pur« 
chased  the  furniture,  and  told  her  that  wheh  I  saw  ün  opportunity  I 
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would  have  it  remored»  and  pat  some  other  in  its  stead  itiuch  should 
be  at  least  150  years  old.  WheDever  I  have  suoceeded  in  obtaioiug  ao 
article  of  that  age,  I  have  invaiiably  found  it  answer  my  piirpose  beUtr 
than  anything  manufactured  at  the  preseut  day.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  made  at  least  loO  years  ago.  I  have  soaietimes,  slr,  boaght 
artides  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  but  they  never  answer,  sir — never  so 
well  as  those  I  am  speaking  oF.  Well,  sir,  a  short  while  ago  a  sale  of 
ancient  furniture  took  place.  I  attended  it,  and  bought  as  many  thiogs 
as  I  wanted,  aod  having  ordered  the  furniture  which  stood  here  before  to 
be  taken  away,  placed  them  in  this  apartment  I  do  not  allow  any  of 
the  servants  to  touch  them.  I  clean  them  and  polish  them  royseif.  I 
assure  you,  sii,  it  causes  me  the  greatest  delight  when  I  cast  my  eyes 
round  the  place.  It  immediately  occurs  to  me  that  the  articles  were 
manufactured  by  a  superior  race  of  men — that  I  behold  the  things  that 
the  people  of  1710  beheld,  and  that  the  furniture  which  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  that  period  of  our  history,  equally  supply  the 
wauts  of  Ephraim  Crumbledust  in  the  nineteenth  Century.  This  reflec- 
tion,  sir,  fiUs  me  with  pride.  I  should  like,  sir,  when  I  walk  out,  to 
behold  the  manufactures  of  1710  rather  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
I  declare  to  you,  sir,  I  have  been  disgusted  a  thousand  times  at  tbe 
things  I  have  seen  exhibited  in  shop-windows,  made  in  so  fantastic  a 
manner,  so  devoid  oF  all  Service  and  comfort,  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  will  make  any  change  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of 
Innovation.  No,  sir,  no:  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
1710  are  as  much  superior  to  those  of  the  present  age  as  light  is  to 
darknes6." 

*'  Whilst  Mr.  Crumbledust  was  g^ving  utterance  to  these  sentimenti; 
Homcastle  stood  calmly  before  bim  with  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  groond, 
and  paying  little  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  As  soon  as  he  ha4 
finished,  he  said : 

^*  I  understand  that  you  occasionally  act  as  a  banker." 

^^  Money,  sir,  is  sometimes  placed  in  my  hands  for  safety/'  said  Crumble- 
dust. 

"  That*s  what  I  mean.  I  have  some  money  for  which  I  have  no  im« 
mediate  use,  and  I  wish  to  put  it  where  it  will  be  safe." 

^'  Tbere  is  the  bank,'*  suggested  Crumbledust. 

"  The  interest  is  so  small." 

"  There's  the  funds." 

^'  The  amount  b  not  large  enough  for  investment." 

^*  There  is  some  mistake  on  your  part,  I  think,  Mr.  Homcastle.  You 
do  not  understand,  sir,  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  take  charge  of  tbe 
few  sums  of  money  that  have  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  two  or  three 
persons  in  this  town.     A  little  mistake  on  your  side,  I  think,  sir,  eh  p" 

"  Probably  there  is." 

"  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Homcastle.  I  will  teil  you  why,  sir,  I 
consented  to  become  the  banker  of  those  individuals.  The  truth  is,  siri 
that  I  knew  the  persons  to  be  honest,  industrious,  and  careful  people,  aod 
it  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  in  these  haJbits  that,  I 
agreed  to  take  into  my  charge  any  money  they  might  save ;  and  to  aUoff 
them  a  little  higher  interest  than  they  could  obtain  elsewhere.     I  ptjjr 
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eviery  Christmas  what  is  due  to  them^  and  although  it  is  sinall,  it  enables 
them.  to  purchase  a  few  articles  that  are  required  afe  that  seas<Hi,  and 
\rliich  they  might  otherwise  have  been  compelled  to  do  without." 

^'  If  you  receive  the  money  of  other  people,  I  do  not  understand  why 
you  should  refuse  mine." 

"  I  consider,  sir  (I  shall  be  very  piain  with  you) — T  consider,  sir,  that  I 
should  be  doing  you  an  undeserving  favour,  if  I  agreed  to  do  for  you  what 
I  liave  done  for  the  people  I  refer  to.  The  charity  would  be  misplaced, 
8»  ;  that's  what  I  mean^     Now  do  you  understand  me,  sir  ?*' 

.  "  Perfectly.     Good  day." 

.  Homcastle  suddenly  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Crumbledust  closed  the  door 
after  him,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  performed  a  meritorious  action. 


THE  RÜLING  PASSION  STRONG  IN  DEATH. 

A  SKETCH. 

Br  Wynn  W.  R.  Williams,  M.A. 

What  an  army  of  occupation  over  the  mind  is  a  Single  "  dominant 
idea/'  and  be  it  good  or  bad,  how  frequently  does  death  recognise  the  in« 
vestment !  Such,  indeed,  was  not  the  case  with  the  good  old  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  when  at  the  close  of  life's  Crusade  he  was  stretched  amidst 
«loiirning  friends ;  for  then,  and  then  only,  as  their  struggling  sobs  burtt 
HpOn  his  ear,  were  old  chords  attuned  to  chivalry,  and  marvel  hushed  for 
ever ;  and  the  poor  Don,  with  closing  eye  and  sinking  frame,  descried, 
alas!  his  heart's  chimera  in  all  its  pitifulness;  still,  as  aforesaid,  the 
btibble  often  holds  good  with  life,  and  the  foUowing  instance,  which  came 
under  the  writer's  notice  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  Scotland,  shovvs  how, 
at  the  point  of  dissolution,  all  volitional  control  over  the  feelings  was 
fluspended  in  subservience  to  the  one  paraniount  during  life. 

In  the  ancient  border  town  of  S there  dwelt  some  few  years  ago 

Mrs.  Antony  Leech,  and  although  fate  had  placed  her  in  what  are  termed 
easy  circumstances,  yet,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  did  a  yellow-^hued 
Gnome  peep  out  of  her  restless  eye.  Golden  was  the  mirror  in  whidi  she 
eöDtemplated  all  happiness  supreme,  and  nothing  prized,  nothing  loved, 
aave  what  was  reflected  in  its  ghttering  depths.  '^  Mites  make  the  mass," 
ehe  would  mumble  to  herseif,  and  certainly  to  have  caught  a  single  grain 
of  the  glittering  ore  would  she  have  stood  open-mouthed  as  the  town- 
crier.  Old  sympathies,  holy  ties  of  kindred,  household  affections  were  so 
many  dried  sticks  before  her  trampling  march  in  quest  of  money  ;  like 
o^ne  behoofed  and  behomed  she  overshadowed  all  good.  She  flourished 
ia  a  small  red-brick  house,  fronted  by  two  gaunt  poplars,  which  served 
as  sedtinels  to  protect  the  tenement  from  road-side  invasion ;  and  her 
fellow-sufferer  in  the  same,  for  she  cruelly  stinted  every  morsel  that  found 
its  way  into  the  small  homestead,  was  a  broad,  saddlenosed  waiting-maid 
of  a  skittish  inclination— <;]ever  at  a  rough  estimate  of  the  aggregate  value 
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of  candle^nds  aod  tea-leaves.  Mrs.  Leech  was  antiquated»  and  not  a  hk 
Hke  her  servant  Ruth  in  appearance,  being  straight  and  lean  as  ot\%  ^ 
the  poplars,  but  to  all  intents  and  pui^poses  qnite  her  mat«^  in  <nii|Bllig 
and  deceit,  for  she  was  at  all  times  a  busy  woman,  and  her  energies  were 
but  little  impaired  by  years.  ^ 

Our  dame,  as  the  chronicles  of  S  do  testify,  was  the  relict  of  a 

broken-hearted  tallow^chandler,  who  had,  at  one  period  of  his  existendi, 
realised  a  eonsiderable  sum,  and  with  which  she  had  so  uneeasingly  \ar- 
mented  hira  to  speculate,  that  after  a  few  vain  efforts  at  dissuasion,  tlie 
poor  weak-minded  chandler  acted  upon  her  sug^estionsi  found  cash 
melting  awaj  unprofitably  at  a  quicker  rate  than  ever  bis  w9te  had  doal, 
and  having,  wich  what  little  remained,  purchased  a  sroall  annuity  for  Im 
g^eving  wife,  who,  for  the  matter  of  that^  if  she  could  have  gained  any- 
thing  by  the  cast,  would  have  huraanely  destroyed  him  before  bis  tiois^ 
he  sickened  and  died.  And  now  was  it  that  the  little  Gnome  tooka 
g^ant  form,  a  spirit  headlong  and  despotic,  nigh  to  crush  to  destruetion 
the  weak  Chambers  of  her  reason ;  then  features  blanched  as  if  firostbiUsp 
were  puckered  up  for  soft  impeachment ;  cheeks  far  naore  wrinkled  t\m 
the  band  that  ever  puzzied  g^psy  palmistry  were  painted  and  puffed  for 
tender  conquest ;  the  long  neck  jerked  in  coquettish  pleasantry,  and  al- 
though  one  would  have  as  soon  expected  soft  nonsense  from  a  dried  haj- 
dock  as  love-words  from  this  whimsical  speoimen  of  womanhood,  she 
thought  to  marry  ;  failures  unmistakable  and  constant  effectually  mppsd 
her  tender  attacks  upon  the  uxorions,  and  she  was  doomed  to  pineja 
widow  easily  circumstanced  in  the  red-brick  house. 

Legacy  hunting  was  the  next  employment  of  her  money-tearchio^ 
sool,  a  Tocation  attended  with  far  better  sucoess.  Old  Giles  Leatharcroj^ 
'the  rieh  fermer,  when  he  was  toppled  headlong  from  bis  mare  and  die 
gout  kicked  into  him,  in  spite  of  loving  wife  and  children  was  walchMf 
teoded  by  Mrs.  Leech  for  months,  and  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  beholÜ 
her  firinling  herseif  over  a  slow  fire  coneocting  a  jonun  of  fishy  iogif- 
dients  ;  and  if,  be  it  understood,  such  had  been  l^e  desire  of  the  weoltkj 
sufferer,  she  would  have  spiced  the  simmering  pipkin  with  her  teati,  ui 
thought  nothing  of  it,  for  her  stock  in  trade  was  as  inexhaostible  as  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus.  It  might  have  been  the  int^oided  effect  of  Mii' 
Antonyms  balsams  that  an  attack  of  prematnre  dotage  shonld  aacoeed  tlie 
attack  of  gout,  or  that  the  last-natned  roalady  should  leave  his  heeb  aod 
make  its  way  towards  the  region  of  bis  beart,  for  oertain  is  it,  ihat  he 
preferred  the  presence  of  his  bostling  old  nurse,  in  her  flapping  frills  aod 
weU-wom  bombasin,  to  the  tearfol,  anxious  wife,  who  had  been  marri^d 
to  him  for  years — ^(br  weary  years  had  been  jaded  with  bis  caiparice  aild 
harsh  nnmanly  treatment,  and  who  would  even  now  bare  defended  him  in 
his  incomprehensible  apathy  to  her  k>Te  and  care.  Here^  theroi  aad 
erery  where  was  Mrs.  Antony  indispensable,  not  only  a  motherly  wonea 
and  a  comforter,  bot  a  lady  of  strong  perception  (this  was  true  enoi^iil); 
his  wifedidn^t  possess  an  homceopathic  grain  of  common  senae ;  and  as  ftft 
his  ehildren,  as  they  stood  crying  around  him,  he  told  them  thej^  ^Qßk 
after  her,  and  not  him.  Wbilst  old  Giles,  however,  was  stragghng  <lo 
the  death,  and  our  friend  anxiously  abi^g  the  issue,  a  phjneiaa  firoto 
Edinburgh  made  bis  a[^)earanoe,  a  distant  relatire  of  the  patient*%  anA* 
man  of  some  intelKgence.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  interesthig  anaogtmest 
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tt  fnatHers,  ordered  instant  removal  from .  L«a4hefcrop  HaU^  «od  suo- 
'Oeeded,  txfUüh  to  our  sweet  widow's  vexation,  iagetting^  the  patient  well  out 
0i  ^hd  ränge  of  her  inediome*ohest.  Her  exchequer  had  been  previously 
^enriched  ^ith  Tarious  sums  dbtained  at  the  hands  of  Death.  But  this  oase 
seemed  a  hopeless  one. 

^^   ^Ata  Short  distance  from  S  lived  the  widow  Mrs.  Lushington 

€^itther,  a  ladj  like  her  friend  Mrs.  Antony,  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
lUid  ^hont,  together  with  four  or  fiTe  other  dames  (ueither  of  themj  by- 
'Idke-by,  sehooUgirls  or  beauties),  she  was  now  entertaining.     Mrs.  X^eech 
-•i^liked  Society  mach,  and  yielded  to  its  fascinations — ^a  few  artificial 
-floWefs  öf  kindness  and  phiianthropy  so  far  omamented  the  poesy  of  her 
idisdoArse  that  it  was  considered  pleasant  to  listen  to  her  ;  and  she  had 
lieen  packed  up  by  her  servant  Ruth  in  the  old  black*satin  gown,  wore 
the  chaadler's  gold  chain,  and  was  quite  the  spirit  of  the  party,  making 
'fehrewd  guesses  at  their  financial  prospects,  and  anticipating  a  little  Inno- 
06Bt  plunder  in  the  OTening,  for  she  played  a  good  rubber;  and  when  she 
had  thrnst  her  lean  fingers  into  black  gloves,  for  work,  and  was  raking 
Up  the  trioks,  one  would  bare  imagined  that  the  hoof  of  the  unholy  one 
-hims^lf  was  upon  the  card«table.     The  ladies  had  dined  early,  and  were 
ik>#  grouped  in  Mrs.  Lushington  Crusher's  drawing-room,  and  as  the 
äHtemoon  had  been  sultry,  some,  and  Mrs.  Leech  amongst  the  aumber, 
#ere  looking  out  upon  the  road  leading  to  S         »  which  skirted  a^portion 
of  Brakelton  Moor.     A  figure  in  the  distance,  galloping  upon.agrey 
pony,  attraeted  attention ;  in  country  places  triHes  meet  with  greater 
respect  than  in  overgrown  cities ;  and  so  heads  were  thrust  forward,  and 
^yes  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  object.     After  all,  it  is  only 
.t$id  Mai4c  Watts,  the  letter-earrier,  with  bis  well-known  newsrbag,.  and 
'  Il6  kas  cöaxed  bis  little  willing  steed  to  the  garden-gate,  raised  hknscjf 
^fitpön  ihe  saddle,  and  now  holds  forth  an  o£ficial4ooking  letter:*^^'  For 
-'Mrs.  Aritony  Leech,"  he  exelaims,  '*  to  be  delivered  immediately ;  /  Im- 
pOttant'  is  written  on  the  kiver,  ma'am,  and  Tve  comm'd  in  a.hurry."  . 
i/>  it  was  a  lawyer's  letter,  and  an  especially  pleasant  one  to  Mrs*  Leeeh, 
'lyilt  «he  was  very  much  surprised  (and  how  many  people  bare  lawyer!s 
'l^tters  not  surprised?),  and  her  disquietude  was  so  evide^ and  wonderfi^, 
iHi^  curiosity  vauquished  ceremony ;  head  after  head  peered  over  her  Shoul- 
der^ and  the  ladies  read  and  were  oontented.    Giles  jJeatherorop  had  druok 
ihb' bitter  waters  of  Toadingham*-died — ^left  a  pittanoe  for  bis  family, 
^ftnd  bequeathed  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  Mrs.  Antony  Leech*     Their 
^ 'fiist  Impulse,  as  the  Contents  of  the  note  hurst  upon  them,  and  they  consi- 
-d^red  in  their  women  hearts  the  grievous  wrong  inflioted  upon  the  desti- 
^  tttte  ohaldren  and  forlorn  widow  of  the  deceased  Leatherorop,  was  to  cast 
-'OiiEr  friend  out  of  open  window ;  but  then  the  poor  dear  had  done  nothing 
lirfong,  only  a  little  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure,  and  they  thought  of  the 
•  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  one  and  all  ooogratulated  her  with  sweet 
.  ]dsseSf  and  o£fered  their  Services.     She  seemed  bewildered-^*she  had  been 
'la^mother,  she  said,  to  him,  and  bis  wife,  and  bis ; children ;  she  dido't 
^^Bxe  for  rieh  folks'  money,  not  she ! .  And  the  long  thin  neck  was  jerked 
in  scornful  corroboration  of  her  words,  but,  considering  the  circumstanees 
^'in  which  she  was  placed,  she  hoped  Mrs.  Crusber,  and  her  other  dear 
•^finends,  would  lend  her  wbat  money  they  possessed,  for  she  must  that 
«nstant-r^ay,  that  very  moment — ^g^  off  to  S    ■  '■   ',  take  post^horses  for 
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£^ ,  where  Counsellor  Deeds  lived,  and  the  distance  was  long,  and 

the  bank  was  closed  ;  her  utterance  was  incoherent,  and  she  shook  with 
agitation  as  if  in  a  fit.  In  their  disinterested  enthusiasm,  every  coin  the 
house  contained  was  collected — copper,  silver,  and  gold — and  oflF  she 
Started  with  her  pockets  füll.  Now  one  need  not  be  a  professional  daj- 
dreamer,  dear  reader,  to  cast  a  look  upwards  on  a  sumnier's  day,  and 
from  the  vapoury  masses  piled  on  high  discern  cartoon-Uke  risions  of 
much  that  animates  the  created  globe  beneath  battlements,  host  against 
host,  ships  tost  and  wrecked,  a  well-known  form  will  soon  come  throngiag 
round  Fancy's  Standard,  be  it  ever  so  gently  raiaed  ;  and  so  it  was  witfi 
Mrs.  Antony  Leech,  when  she  found  herseif  hobbling  onwards  ovet 
Brakelton  Moor,  her  mind  lorded  over  by  one  idea.  The  distance  acroM 
the  heath  was  a  matter  of  a  niile  and  a  half,  much  shorter  than  going  by 
the  road,  so  across  the  heath  slie  went.  The  weather  had  been  stormy 
and  threatening,  the  soil  was  raarshy  and  heavy  with  moisture,  and  miry 
pools  were  here  and  there  scattered  amidst  the  undulations  of  th^ 
ground.  Nature*s  mood  to-day  appeared  more  favourable;  the  wartü 
alr  humroed  with  circling  worlds  of  tiny  insects,  the  chiming  bells  öf 
a  distant  hamlet  melting  o'er  the  lea  came  home  to  ear  and  heart^ 
whilst  the  white  snioke  of  a  cottage  seen  afar  hovered  like  a  dove  over  the 
scene,  the  spirit  of  peace  appeared  to  pervade  the  landscape — how  different 
to  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  old  woman's  frenzy  !  Onwards  she  huiried^ 
onwards ;  and  as  dank  spots  of  herbage  met  her  step,  she  trembled,  bat 
onwards  still,  as  never  wearied,  whilst  as  gaunt  reeds  and  waving  grasses 
were  released  from  her  feeble  tread,  they  bent  after  her,  and  rustled 
complaints  to  the  breeze  as  the  dews  of  heaven  swept  abroad  ft*om  them. 
"  Units — tens— hundreds,"  she  shivered  forth  convulsiv^y,  gpraspingA 
handful  of  the  coins  in  her  pocket ;  and  as  the  gale  gently  arose,  and 
obedient  to  its  stirring  breath  clouds  swept  across  the  mighty  firmameiil^ 
she  looked,  and  above  was  a  semblance  of  the  postman's  head  and  out^ 
stretched  arm — her  mind's  colossal  effigy.  She  paused — ^yes — and  thert 
was  old  Mark's  veiy  letter-bag.  The  sun  cast  bright  beams,  toucked 
the  clouds  with  his  golden  spear,  and  the  outline  glowed  with  reinsof 
fipe.  **  All  gold,"  she  murmured  ;  **  all  gay  and  good — hnndreds  and 
thousands,  and  thousands  upon  that — all  gold !"  And  then,  as  if  dazsled^ 
gazed  confusedly  downwards,  and,  lo !  there  again  at  her  feet,  reflected 
in  the  stSLgnant  water  with  the  distinctness  of  mosaic,  gleamed  the  pie« 
ture.  Suddenly  each  feature  grew  inflamed  and  quivering — apopleiqr 
sniote  her,  and  with  a  croak — that  of  a  bull-frog,  she  feil  upon  her  hod 
and  died — died  by  the  Visitation  of  God. 

The  wind  arose,  the  form  above  became  divided  and  subdivided  into 
countless  fleecy  particies,  which  gathered  and  swelled  into  darkeniajf 
masses  of  shade,  and  with  thunder,  as  if  to  jar  the  very  universe,  the  und 
sky  poured  forth  its  rain,  torrents  feil,  as  if  to  sink  into  their  kindred 
depths  of  earth  the  corse  and  its  darling  treasnre.  And  thus  she  diedj 
through  life's  brief  pilgrimage  cheered  by  no  light-directing  beaoon  of 
charity  or  good-will,  and  to  the  last  a  victim  to  the  aU-absorbing  inflaeace 
of  her  master-passion. 
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TllESTOLENGIFT. 

BY  JOHN  STEBBINO. 

My  eflTorts  had  been  again  unavailiDg ;  no  oue  wanted  either  me  or  my 
vork^  The  lamplighter  hurried  past  rae ;  the  groups  of  holiday-making 
ehiidren  were  on  their  way  homeward ;  and  when  I  paused  at  the  corner 
ofa  Street  in  perfect  indecision  whither  I  should  next  turo,  a  party  of  stoae- 
masons  returning  from  their  work  seemed  almost  to  crush  me  with  the 
loud  heartiness  of  their  voices.  The  business  streets  reminded  me  too 
jUtterly  that  I  had  no  part  in  their  thriving  activity ;  and  if  I  wandered 
tiarough  the  quiet  ones  the  warm  light  through  raany  a  parlour  and.draw- 
VSg-^rooin  set  my  fancy  on  a  path  whieh  it  could  not  foUow  without  tears. 
My  feet  and  knees  were  so  weary  that  it  was  ODly  shame  that  prevented  me 
from  sitting  down  on  a  door-step.  I  had  had  not}iing  all  day  but  a  cup  of 
tea  at  the  cofFee-house,  where  I  wentto  lookat  the  advertisements  in  the 
*7Hmes^  and,  in  fact,  for  three  weeks  past  I  had  subsisted  only  on  the 
plate  of  bread-and-butter  provided  for  my  tea  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
lodged. 

»  Another  day  had  passed,  and  I  was  again  fumbling  for  my  latch-key» 
with  uö  alleviation  to  the  despair  with  which  I  had  set  out  in  the  morning. 
J^  feit  almost  iike  a  beggar  as  I  opened  the  door,  for  I  owed  eleven  weeks' 
rent,  and  had  received  a  note  that  morning  from  my  landiord,  impera- 
tively  demanding  the  arrears.  I  crept  softly  along  the  passage  andgained 
my  room  unmolested ;  all  was  dark,  of  course,  and  I  was  too  miserable  to 
eare  for  a  light.  Completely  overcome  by  banger  and  fatigue,  I  sank  into 
a  diair  by  Uie  table  and  stretched  out  my  band  in  the  direction  of  the  tea* 
lliings).  they  were  not  there ;  they  were  sometimes  plaeed  on  the  dressiog*- 
^ble.  AlasI  in  a  moment  more  I  discovered  that  they  were  nowhereüi 
the  room.  Sinking  down  by  my  bedside  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands 
aod  sobbed  violently.  My  wretchedness  was  too  great  to  allow  me  to 
l*est  quietly,  and  again  I  entered  the  black  shadow  of  the  crowdof  men» 

At  first  I  thought  I  would  go  to  one  of  the  bridges  and  sit  on  the 
pajrapet  watching  the  tide  rtishing  through  the>  arches,  and  seeming  in 
the  lamplight  Iike  a  hurrying  crowd  of  forms  urged  on  by  pain,:  and 
despair,  and  defiance ;  but  when  I  reached  the  corner  of  the  Quadrant 
ana  saw  the  distant  lamps  at  the  further  end  of  Piccadilly,  Iike  the  lamps 
of  ships  at  sea,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  parks.  The  night  was  vejy 
sultry,  and  a  few  heavy  drops  began  to  fall;  and  as  I  continued  Walking 
on  in  a  State  of  dogged  misery,  I  looked  for  ward  with  pleasure  to  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  great  storm.  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  shortly  the  sky  poured 
down  floods  of  rain,  whilst  the  whole  atmosphere  was  illumined  by  sheets 
of  blue  flame,  and  the  forked  lightning  hissed  along  Iike  the  sudden  rent 
in  a  rock  of  adamantine  fire.  Looking  round  fora  place  of  refuge  from 
tbe  soaking  torrents,  I  beheld  the  spacious  portico  of  a  noble  house  over- 
looking  the  park,  andbrightly  lit  by  a  suspended  lamp.  I  had  stood  there 
for  some  little  time,  forgetting  my  sorrows  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  storm,  when  I  heard  footsteps  approacbing,  and  was 
soon  joined  in  my  retreat  by  an  Italian  organ-grinder. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  bis 
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class  and  country:  of  moderate  height,  but  of  an  extremely  muscular 
build.  He  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  top  of  the  steps,  leaning  on 
his  stafF  and  looking  into  the  night,  and  then  placing  his  organ  in  one  of 
the  further  corners  of  the  portico,  he  laid  himself  down,  resting  his  head 
against  his  Instrument,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  exile  from  his  own  sunny 
ciime,  desperately  toiling  for  his  bread  in  the  bleak  crushing  metropolis  of 
the  North,  was  sieeping  as  soundly  at  my  feet  as  I  had  ever  slept  in  those 
years  gone  by  when  there  were  woodland  flowers  all  the  summer  in  the 
vases  on  my  bedroom  mantelpiece.  I  gazed  on  the  sieeper's  counte- 
nance,  and  saw  too  plainly  through  its  Italian  grace  the  traces  of  out- 
ward weariness  and  inward  sorrow  ;  the  State  of  his  shoes  proved  the  one^ 
and  for  the  other,  at  that  moment  he  sli^tly  tomed  with  a  restless  uoeasy 
motion,  and  a  tear  stole  from  his  dark  eyelash  down  his  cbeek.  I  had 
but  one  penny  left,  and  I  had  partly  come  out  with  the  idea  of  purchasing 
a  loaf  with  it,  but  my  hunger  had  quite  left  me  now,  so  I  laid  the  peony 
down  by  the  side  of  the  sieeping  man  and  went  away. 

The  storm  was  over,  and  the  cool  wind  flapped  against  my  cheek.  The 
air  was  buoyant,  and  I  walked  briskly  forward,  feeling  that  the  world  was 
not  so  bad  after  all.  But  suddenly  the  faintness  aod  the  weariness  came 
upon  me  again  as  the  sirocco,  and  I  would  fain  have  been  as  the  camel  of 
the  desert  to  hide  my  head  in  the  sands.  What  miserable  infatuation 
had  induced  me  to  give  away  the  only  thing  which  had  been  between  me 
and  utter  destitution  ?  I  walked  on,  and  reached  Hyde  Park-comer. 
There  was  a  stall  there  at  which  they  sold  coffee  and  bread-and-butter — 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter  for  a  penny.  I  feit  my 
eyes  straining  towards  the  provisions,  but  I  made  an  effbrt  and  turoed 
away  :  I  was  destitute.  Then  a  wild  thought  came  into  my  head ;— I  had 
only  laid  it  down  ;  I  had  not  g^ven  it ;  he  might  not  have  waked  yet;  it 
was  mine  still !  I  reached  the  portico  out  of  breath,  and,  O  joy !  he 
still  slept — the  penny  was  still  there.  I  crept  cautiously  up,  held  my 
breath  as  I  stooped,  and  once  again  held  the  coin  in  my  grasp,  when  the 
dark  eyes  opened  and  flxed  me  where  I  stood.  Oh  !  the  daggers  of  tus^ 
picion  that  gleamed  &om  those  eyes  into  my  soul !  Like  a  criminal  at 
the  bar,  I  waited  while  the  man  took  a  bag  from  his  bosom  and  ponied 
^m  it  a  few  pence  into  his  band  ;  he  oounted  them  and  put  them  back ; 
he  had  evideutly  not  been  robbed;  but  he  seemed  to  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered  that  Italian  customs  are  not  altogether  safe  in  London,  for  tie  lefk 
the  portico  with  a  sadder  expression  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered 
it.     I  threw  the  penny  into  the  gutter. 
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Whetheb  private  grief, « publie  difficulties,  or  deep  cemorae  preyed 
v'upbn  Philip'8  mind,  or  the  uaelessneis  x>f  hia  crime,,  the  .ntter.  £ul(ure  of 
ritS'Tel^  objeet  weighed  bim  dowo^-i-fbr  Clement  had  not  yielded.  so  com- 
^pietel^ria  tb^  king  as  to.  allow  him  to  reap  all  the  seeda  that.  he  had 
sown,  the  riches  of  the  Tempie  betng,  for  the  most  part^  in  ihe  bandsof 
:tli^  cbFgj-T-^tö  was  no  longer  the  man  he  was  be^re  the  event  cf/the 
'14tb  of  Mfljrch*  His  counteoance  was  ovwrclouded ;  bis  beaddcoopedl; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  corrosive  sorrow.  at  his  heart  $  perhaps  he*  ahared 
the^opinion  o£  the  world  at  large  that  his  days  were  numberöd* 

•  A  Strange  incndent  seemed  to  giye  ralidity  tothe  ghlnd  master^  pro»- 
phetie  wordsi  The  Pope,  who  had  removed  to  Avignon— -It  is<  said/.to 
cojoy  the  soetety  of  the  Gountess  of  RoussiUon,  to  whom.fae  w^  pasr 
eionatelyattacbed^-^was  seized  wxth  a  virulent  fever,  and  expired  iifiaiin 
the  mobth  after  the  tragedy  on:  the  Isle  St.  Louis.  A  jniciunstdUiGe 
.^tendediiis  burial  whioh,  with  the  supersdtion  of  the  time,  people  xer 
igarded  aa  a  direct  manifestation  of  divine'w!ratb->^it.was,  iudeedy^of  ^ 
jiiatnre  to  gratify  the  vulgär  taste  for  ihe  marvellous.  .  i  ,  r    .  v 

:  -  When-his  body  was  exposed  in  the  prinoipal  ehorcb  in  Avigaon^ä,«iQl^t 
«liorm  äroae,  the  lightning  Struck  th«building^  and  more  than4)alf  eofttr 
^imied'tiie  corpse,  its  charred  xemains'  being  scareely  .reeogni3aljle  wben 
ooBsigned  to  the  tomb.  So  says  the  chronide.  <  ;  i  ■.,  ^.  ;  .;. 
I ;  It  eannot  be  suppösed  that  Philip  was  less  staruck  with  the  coi^cjd9ace 
of:  dementes  death  than  other  people  of  bis.  day>;  .'aod.supe^tuHas 
;drcad  majr  have  contributed  to  shorten  his  days*  T:Be  that  asjt  maj»»  bie 
own  fftte  was  not  less  oaloulated  to  impress  tne ;  minds  of.jtbe  erciduloue 
irith  reverential  awe  than  that  of  the  Pope.  Atthe  time'  apj^ointedby 
Jaques  Molay,  whHst  yet  in  the  pride  of  manhood^  tbe  grate  ^ilosed  upon 
him.  Mezeray  says  the  cause  of  his  sudden  death  was  inf  ob^  in  much 
doubt  3  people  being  uncertain  whether  to  attribute  it  to  a  fall  from  his 
horse  when  hunting,  mental  distress,  or  "  sometbing  worse  :"  by  which 
expression,  we  suppose,  this  great  historian  would  insinuate  foul  dealing 
— perhaps  the  drugged  cup.  The  latter  supposition,  and  that  Jaques 
Molay,  in  summoning  his  persecutors  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Divine 
throne  within  a  given  time,  pronounced  sentence  against  them,  seems  pro- 
bable ;  for  the  same  fatality  was  observed  to  pursue  most  of  those  who 
were  party  to  the  great  tragedy  which  may  be  said  to  have  dosed 
Philip's  reign. 

Enguerrand  de  Marigni  did  not  long  survive  his  royal  master.  Charles 
of  Valois,  brother  tathe  late  king,  who,  under  the  plea  of  bis  nephew's 
youth,  although  the  latter  was  tl^ee-and«twenty,  and  had.  been  crowned 
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King  of  Navarre  during  his  £&ther*ft  lifetime,  took  upon  himself  in  gveat 
measure  the  cares  of  the  administratioD,  sacrifioed  that  obooxioufl  minis- 
ter to  the  hatred  of  the  people,  hacked,  doubUeM,  by  no  smaU  dislike  of 
his  own.  Louis  le  Hutin,  himself  of  a  cruel  temper,  was  easiljr  persuaded- 
to  yield  up  this  man  to  populär  fury.  His  trial  was  more  summary 
than  that  of  his  victims.  The  measure  he  had  dealt  to  othe»  was  meted^ 
to  him  again  with  usurj.  The  immense  property  he  had  aecnmulated 
by  pilfering  the  State  was  wrenched  £rom  him,  and  he  was  hanged  at 
Montfaucon  on  the  very  eallows  he  had  erected  for  more  innocent  man 
than  himself.  His  boay  oeing  removed  thence  in  a  sack,  was  dragged  ■ 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  cry  of  '^  Laissez  passer  la  justice  du. 
roi,''  until  it  was  finally  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

One  mocning,  not  long  after  the  body  of  Eogunrand  had  beeiii»*> 
moved,  thesun  rose  on  two  more  corpses  hanging  from  thesaraegaU0ws.( 
On  being  taken  down  they  were  fouiod  to  be  pierced  with  stabe,  and  rer>.« 
cognised  as  the  remains  of  Nofodei  and  the  Prior  of  Mont£Ekuoon.  ^Tla»' 
executors  of  this  act  of  rüde  justice  were  never  diseovered ;  but  no  doubti 
was  then  entertained  but  these  men  had  fallen  a  sacrifioe  to  the  Tel»* 
g^eance  of  their  betrayed  brethren. 

So  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  the  Templars  were  not 
quite  Ignorant  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  their  iniquitous  perae- 
cutors — the  Pope  and  the  king — were,  each  at  the  time  appointed  by  ^ 
grand  master,  called  to  their  great  account.     The  fever  that  gloved  in 
the  Pope's  veins,  and  the  dubious  ailing^  that  terminated  Phihp'a  days' 
may  not^  perhaps,  have  been  uninfluenced  by  pcison  ;  and  the  fire  tbat^ 
consumed  the  body  of  the  former  destroying  thereby  all  evidence  as  to*: 
the  cause  of  death,  may  not  have  descended  from  heaven«  j' 

The  remnant  of  the  Knights  Templars,  dispossessed  of  their  goodsr 
and  Station,  concealing  with  care  their  connexion  with  a  proscribedito- 
ciety,  wandered  about  in  penury  under  various  disguises. '   Some,  iudeed,  - 
were  received  as  licensed  followers  in  the  noble  families  whence  th^?- 
Sprung,  and  eat  the  bread  of  dependence.     A  few.even  recovered  tccri> 
torial  property  in  defanlt  of  other  heirs,  and  covering  with  a  thioh  TeiL; 
their  past  life,   freely  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  their  new  situatioiV'. 
marrymg  and  continuing  their  line.     Many  entered  the  Order  o£  St«.: 
John,  and  some  retired  into  religious  communities  of  a  stricter  eharaetefi^ 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  secret  avengers  of  their  wrongs  were  to  be- 
found  amoog  the  former  dass« — Tengefnl  because  desperate.  ->• 

In  other  countries  the  Order  experienced  a  milder  fiepte.  The  differsnlv 
soyereigns  seized  their  fortresses  and  goods  indeed,  and  more  luckj  thaa 
the  King  of  France,  contrived  to  keep  the  latter  ;  but  beyond  «a  nnjusl« 
spoliation  and  dissolutioo,  no  rigour  was  practised  towsunls  them.  Jb' 
England  and  Bohemia  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  lenieney.  In 
Spain  they  merged  into  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  and  thus  retained  maiiyr 
of  the  advantages  they  formerly  enjuyed ;  their  brilliant  yalour  being 
useful  against  the  infidels  that  infested  the  coast,  and  whose  incursiond 
into  the  Christian  provinces  greatly  disturbed  their  repose. 

The  military  Orders  in  Germany,  with  which  some  think  the  Tempiart, 
after  their  brilliant  but  fruitless  resistance,  were  incorporated,  oontinued 
to  exist  long  in  that  country  from  a  similar  cause.     Prussia  was  resooedr 
from  barbarism^nd  idolatry  by  the  good  swords  of  the  Tentonic  knigfali^^ 
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aiid^the  Baltio  provraces — Courland,  Esthonia,  Lironia — owe  their  civili- 
sation  and  Grerman  nationality  to  the  IcDigfats  of  St.  Mary. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  distinctions  so  invidiously  drawn  between  the' 
ianoeence  of  the  Templars  in  general  and  the  guilt  of  the  French  portion 
of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  were  utterly  gitmüdless.     The 
records  öf  the  torture-chamber  prove  beyond  dispute  that   nnder  its 
inflietion  the  stoutest  hearts  bare  quailed,  and  the  most  glaTing*  false- 
hck»ds  been  established.     And  when  it  is  remembered  that  their  con- 
fetsions  were  indited  by  their  enemies,  who  had  their  own  tootives  in' 
pi<iraerving  nnity  in  the  form  and  substance  thereof,  their  coincidencö- 
caoftot  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  moment,  or  afFording  any  proofi 

As  to  the  theories  in  which  modern  Gennan  writers,  especially  Hum-^ 
m^uT^  indulge  so  largely  abbut  the  famous  idol-head  whidi  they  accüse 
the  Templars  of  having  imported  from  the  East,  and  attempt  to  deduce ' 
from  the  Jewish  cabala,  when  we  consider  the  deep  ignorance  of  those' 
dayis,  the  carewith  whieh  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  concealed  this  myste-' 
rious  abeitatiön,  and  the  little  probability  there  is   that  they  would!' 
entrnst  their  secret  to  the  keeping  of  these  warrior  knights  or  a  Mth 
inimical  to  their  own,  even  admitting  that  the  proud  Christian  nobles' 
wöttld  have  stooped  to  beebme  the  adepts  of  a  caste  so  despised,  they 
seem  equally  doubtful.  '• 

Still  more  fantastie  is  the  attempt  to  trace  this  theory  in  the  emblems 
winch  Huinmelaur  says  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  few  remnants  of  priorie^' 
and  chapels  onee  possessed  by  the  Templars.  First,  becanse  doubt  mnst^ 
evet  extst  as  to  such  buiidings  having  originated  with,  or  even  belonged' 
at  all, -to  the  Order.  Secondly,  becanse  piety  and  fancy  loved  iti  those 
days  to  clothe  themselves  in  symbolieal  forms,  which  may  be  read  accord-' 
ing!  to  the  tum  of  mind  of  the  gazer. 

Many  a  leamed  writer  has  lost  himself  in  wild  conjectures  respecting 
the  adbration  of  this  mysterious  head,  spoken  of  in  the  forced  or  invcint^d' 
depositioDS  of  the  Templars,  confusing  their  readers  and  themsdves  with 
cabaKstic  explanations  of  those  very  allegorical  figures  with  which  painters 
and  ■  ficulptors  at  that  period  decorated  not  only  Tertiple  pripri^  irat' 
alnxMtevery  monument  of  art.     But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the* 
leartied  of  those  days,  not  content  with  thus  veiling  their  viewi^  of  reli^on 
andof  seience  on  architraves  and  comices,  extended  this  figiträtive' style 
even  to  their  writings  ;  many  of  which  afe  as  dark  and  fhysteribus  as  the 
hieroglyphics  that  have  puzzled  the  leamed  Hämmerstein  himself ;  at  all 
ev^ts  as  uninteiligible  to  the  modern  reader  as  the  doubtful  effigies  on 
these  presumed  Temple  houses  seem  to  be  to  the  zealous  inquirer  of  our' 
times ;  showing,  as  I  presume  to  think,  too  general  an  usa^  to  adinit  of 
looal  application. 

The  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  this  digression  into  which  the'^ 
Witter  has  been  led  by  the  subject. 

XLIX.; 

Tbb  royal  obsequies  were  followed  by  some  of  more  huinble  preten« 
sion.  The  sofb  air  of  that  spring  sighed  over  Dame  Flamei's  grave  i  and 
though  she  was  not  so  genäe  or  kind  as  might  have  been  detsit^,  her 
practical  good  sense,  and  the  natural  interest  die  <?ook  in  the  fetniiy, 
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made  her  loss  feit  even  by  Fernelle.  To  Nicholas,  whose  guiding  spirit 
she  had  been  from  bis  cradle,  the  blow  was  heavy  indeed.  Mindful  dow 
of  her  oft-repeated  injunctions,  he  abstained  from  his  favourite  pursuit  ui^til 
Peroelle  herseif,  thinking  it  the  best  means  of  combating  his  depretsioo, 
urged  him  to  restune  it. 

Thus  tempted,  he  easily  feil  back  on  bis  former  course  of  life,  removing 
his  crucibles  from  bis  cellar,  where  he  bad  beretofore  carried  on  bis  Ope- 
rations, into  the  little  back  room  which  he  bad  hitherto  shared  with  Per- 
nelle — an  arrangement  which  placed  him  in  her  vicinity^  and  within  call 
for  any  chance  Business.  The  house,  indeed,  since  Dame  Flamel'B  death, 
seemed  large  to  these  two  lonely  beings ;  and  they  thrank  iustincÜTely 
into  the  smallest  Space  that  its  void  might  be  the  less  apparent. 

Nicbolas  now  became  more  companionable  with  Femelle;,  gradually 
confiding  to  her  the  basis  on  which  his  hopes  were  foiinded.  She  was 
taught  to  watch  the  Sand  Bath  in  which  the  king  and  queen  were 
plunged,  and  to  understand  how  the  Eagle  devoured  the  Lion,  quite  as 
well  as  the  mysteries  of  her  stewing-pau ;  and  she  feit  well-oigh  the  same 
anticipative  horror,  when  a  loud  clang  in  the  adjoining  apartment  ao« 
nounced  the  bursting  of  a  retort,  as  when  a  hissing  on  the  logs  told  her 
that  the  milk-porridge  overflowed.  Flamel,  in  fact,  had  now  found  that 
greatest  of  earthly  treasnres — a  credulous  listener  to  a  favourite  tbeory. 

Weeks  grew  to  months  and  months  to  years  without  any  mateiial 
change  taking  place  in  their  Situation.  They  reroained  alone ;  no  child 
having  brought  them  additional  care  with  additional  pleasure.  But  Fer- 
nelle's  sisters  had  young  families  growing  up  around  them  to  whom  her 
affections  clung,  and  Flamel  could  iiot  but  regard  bis  privation  as  a 
blessing,  since  his  poverty,  until  his  search  after  the  great  dbcovery 
should  be  crowned  with  success,  seemed  confirmed.  But  poverty  was  an 
easy  bürden  to  bear  alone,  or  with  his  hopeftil  and  enduring  companioc 
wrapt  as  he  was  in  a  never-dying  dream,  in  never-wearying  reaearch. 
The  excitement  which  binds  the  gambler  to  the  fatal  table  is  not  veiy 
dissimilar  from  that  which,  in  those  days  when  science  was  young  and  m 
limits  undefined,  bound  the  alchymist  to  his  illusory  pursuit.  Perpetoal 
f^ilures  occasioned  no  discouragement — the  fire  hsui  been  too  violent  or 
too  slow.  Had  the  retort  but  held  ^ood  one  day  more — had  it  not  bursi 
at  the  very  crisis,  the  mystery  must  have  been  laid  bare,  and  Master  Ni- 
cbolas Flamel  the  happiest  and  nebest  of  men.  But  enyious  &te  ever 
interposed  at  the  eye  of  success,  and  baffled  his  best-laid  plans.  Never- 
theless,  a  little  patience  and,  thanks  to  his  former  experiments,  he  must 
triumph. 

He  had  now  discovered  by  bitter  experience  that  lead  made  gold  brittle; 
that  sulphur  destroyed  its  cohesion  ;  it  was  impossible — as  he  explained 
to  Femelle  in  their  long  Sunday  walks  in  those  solitudes  which  are  now 
the  most  populous  streets  of  Paris — but  that,  taught  by  so  many  lessoos, 
he  should  at  last  be  able  to  remove  those  mighty  obstacles  which  still 
rose  mountain  high  in  his  path ;  and  the  gentle  Pemelle  was  eonfident 
that  the  essence  of  gold  might  be  extracted  from  the  noble  metal  itself, 
as  the  flowers  are  robbed  of  their  rieh  perfumes.  She  believed,  hoped, 
and  trusted — as  love  teaches  women  to  trust,  hope,  and  believe,  in  jbhe 
object  of  their  affectionate  reverence ;  nor  was  she  any  more  than  Niclio- 
1^  disheartened  by  failure  :  for  she,  too^  was  un^ergoing  %  feoret.prooesi 
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of  di^ppoititment,  whi^ch  far  from  shaking  her  faith  only  made  it  more 
ardent.  She  had  tried  every  safnt  iii  turn,  and  every  vow  by  which  each 
Was  tnost  lilceTy  to  be  propitiated,  to  obtain  the  great  boon  of  success  to 
herbtisband^tindertaking;  arid  the  saints  heeded  not  her  vows  and  re- 
jected  her  proffered  candles.  But  Pernelle  had  a  streng  and  a  hopeful 
Sisare — she  Tirearied  not  in  her  endeavours,  aiid  trusted  no  less  in  the. 
m^tdy  of  Heaven  than  did  Nicholas  in  the  powers  of  nature. 

*Thus  tlmö  sped  on  unmarked  by  them,  King  Philip  had  been  suc- 
deeded  by  twb  of  his  sons  successively,  who  died  without  leaving  male 
ic^ci^. '  The  beÄutiful  Marguerite  of  Navarre  had  been  strangled  in  prisdn 
hy  tier  husbaiid's  order.  Jeanne,  in  virtue  of  her  inheritance,  had  beön 
caUed  back'to  tili  her  place  at  court  until  her  husband's  death,  when  ähe 
i*Hled  away  her  widowhood  in  the  Tour  des  Nesles,  of  whose  romantic 
ätid  probably  ßctitious  episodes  she  was  the  supposed  heroine.  Her 
^ster  ß}an<she,  following  her  ad  vice,  had  demanded  the  dissolution  of  her 
fnurriag^e  with  Charles  the  Handsome,  upon  the  plea  of  too  close  a  con- 
sangiiinity,  and  had  retreated  to  the  convent  of  Montbuisson,  where  it  is 
Said  she  led  a  gayer  life  than  she  had  done  in  the  king's  palace. 

All  these  events  took  place  unnoticed  by  the  scrivener  and  his  meek 
cöinpäTiion.  Kings  were  inaugurated  and  interred — queens  made  their 
triumphal  entries  into  Paris — Charles  of  Valois  committed  crimes  and 
r^pented  of  them,  and  Nicholas  and  Pernelle,  wrapped  in  their  own 
thoughts  and  pursuits,  remained  in  ignorance  of  facts  which  moved  all 
Paris  besides.  But  at  last  their  anxieties  were  eugaged  in  a  matter 
which  touched  them  nearly. 

'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Nicholas  had  remained  all  this  time  wholly 
without  employment.  The  Templars,  having  secretly  executed  ven- 
Igeance  on  most  of  their  enemies,  were  indeed  heard  of  no  more,  thougb, 
doubtless,  they  had  means  of  recognition  among  themselves,  and  still  en- 
tertained  wild  schemes  relating  to  their  ultimate  reintegration,  such  as 
«ects  and  partiös  are  wont  to  do  after  a  fall.  Those  mysterious  epistles 
'"which  had  been  Flamers  chief  source  of  livelihood  daring  the  winter  that 
^recöded  the  death  of  the  king,  ceased  with  that  event ;  and  though, 
with  bis  modest  wants,  the  payment  he  had  received  for  them  enabldd 
hit|i  tö  suppott  the  löss  of  those  regulär  customers  during  the  better  part 
of  the  succeeding  summer,  at  the  expiration  ofthat  time  he  must  have 
stärved  had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  Orders  for  copies  of 
certäin  romances  and  ballads,  in  the  ornamental  part  of  which  his  name 
Kad  long  been  famous.  This  did  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  his  work  was 
so  slow,  divided  as  his  time  was  between  profitable  occupation  and  specu- 
'ffttivö  study,  that  his  employers  might  be  pardoned  for  seeking  elsewhere 
a  less  earefül  but  more  rapid  band.  With  sorrow  Pernelle  beheld  them 
drop  off  one  after  another,  until  Nicholas's  pen  became  once  more  idle; 
but  without  his  having  the  sdvanta2:e,  as  with  his  former  clients,  of  funds 
remaining  to  him  over  and  above  his  work.  Every  day  they  experien^r  l 
some  fresh  privation.  Reslricted  in  their  best  days  to  the  simpiest 
tiecessaries,  they  now  verged  upon  absolute  want. 

At  last  the  uncomplaining  Pernelle  could  no  longer  disguise  the  ter- 
Hble  truth  from  the  unobservant  Nicholas — starvation  stared  them  in 
the  face.  They  could  not  always  draw  upon  the  kindness  of  her  sistPi's, 
ai)d  what  was  to  be  done  ?     She  suggested  tÜe  propriety  of  their  re- 
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xnoving  to  Bethune,  and  daiming  the  protection  of  Robert,  Connt  of 
Bethune,  as  Peter  of  Boulogne  had  recommended ;  wliere,  though  they 
were  no  longer  to  he  dreaded  as  witnesses  to  acts  that  had  ceased  to 
interest  any  one,  they  might  for  his  sake  still  find  protection  :  but 
Nicholas,  who  had  in  his  own  mind  connected  the  death  of  the  king  with 
the  mysterious  letters  he  had  indited,  had  conceived  such  a  terror  of  the 
yery  name  of  Templar  that  he  would  not  hear  of  the  plan. 

The  moment  the  all-important  fire  was  extinguished  for  want  of  fiiel 
— the  moment  Nicholas  was  forced  to  pause  in  his  dream  for  lack  of 
means  wherewith  to  pursue  it — he  perceived  how  bare  was  his  heartb, 
how  gloomy  and  hopeless  his  position.  No  faggot,  no  light,  no  adequate 
raiment  to  protect  himself  against  the  cold — all  the  deeencies  and  pro- 
prieties  of  a  burgher's  existence  had  gradually  disappeared  firom  bis 
home. 

Wlien  thus  rudely  thrust  out  of  his  golden  world  into  this  iron  reaUty, 
despair,  not  unmixed  with  self-reproach,  seized  upon  him.  In  vain  did 
Pemelle  seek  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  circumstances ;  the  still  small 
voice  within  told  him  how  much  he  had  aided  and  abetted  them  by  his 
neglect  of  all  the  practica!  duties  of  life.  And  if  he  had  but  his  own 
Bufiering  to  lament,  his  lot  might  have  been  more  endurable ;  but  Per- 
nelle's  dim  eyes,  shrunken  form,  pallid  cheek,  and  coarse,  wom  garment8, 
would  have  made  her  barelj  recognisable  as  his  fair  bride  of  a  few  yean 
ago,  but  for  the  never-changing,  intense  affection  beaming  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  gentle,  uncomplaining  smile  that  illumined  her  countenance 
as  of  yore  like  a  ray  of  comfort. 

It  was  in  these  hours  of  dark  despondeney,  when  the  utter  vanity  of 
his  dreamt-of  discovery  flashed  upon  bis  mind — when  he  asked  himself 
how  he  could  have  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  insane  delusion,  throwing 
away  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  search  after  the  impossible — it  was 
then  that  the  true  value  of  Pemelle's  character  shone  forth.  Her 
friendly  soothing  voice  was  ever  in  his  ear,  chasing  away  the  dark  clouds 
from  his  mind,  and  sustaining  him  under  the  trials  they  had  now  to 
endure.  She  soothed  his  remorse,  reassured  his  conscience,  and  sustained 
his  hope.  Her  simple  mind,  iUumined  with  womanly  devotedness,  sod- 
denly  inspired  her  with  a  fervid  eloquence — taught  her  to  speak  the 
words  that  console,  that  elevate,  that  strengthen.  She  had  the  sublime 
courage,  whilst  on  a  winter  night  creeping  close  up  to  her  husband's  side 
in  the  darkness  of  their  fireless  chamber,  when  shivering  with  cold  and 
weak  with  huuger,  to  speak  of  his  ultimate  success,  of  future  comfort, 
and  even  of  wealth,  of  a  well-covered  board,  the  gay  dresses,  the  rieh 
fürs,  the  golden  chain  which  would  one  day  he  his ;  and  as  her  soft,  low 
voice  murmured  forth  these  hopeful  visions  which  she  believed  delusive, 
it  soothed  and  lulled  the  sufferer  as  the  nurse's  lullaby  soothes  the 
fractious  infant.  He  could  almost  iancy  she  was  an  angel  of  consolation 
£peaking  to  him  from  above;  and  remembered  with  pious  gratitude  the 
manner  of  her  election  to  her  present  oflBce*  of  mercy. 

These  ideas  revived  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  earlier  years  ;  and  the 
source  whence  Pemelle  derived  her  fortitude  became  every  day  more  effi- 
cacious  in  inspiring  him  with  her  own  gentle  resignation.  But  Pemelle 
feit  that  her  consolations,  however  powerful,  could  not  in  reality  raeud 
Nicholas's  condition.     He  could  not  live  upon  hope,  however  cunningly 
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administered ;  and  she  revolved  various  plans  in  her  mind  by  which  to 
extricate  him  from  his  difficulties — above  sJl,  to  restore  him  to  that  mental 
vigour  and  bodily  health  which  he  had  lost 

At  last,  having  ripened  one  which  seemed,  under  6very  point  of  yiew, 
most  satisfactoiy,  with  fear  and  treinbling,  being  uncertain  how  it  would 
be  received,  she  broached  it  to  her  husband.  Her  plans  were  naturally 
confined  within  the  limited  circle  of  her  ovvn  ideas ;  but  that  which  she 
hit  upon,  though  simple  enough — namely,  that  he  should  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Jaques  of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  at  his  holy  altar 
implore  his  assistance  at  the  great  work — was  devised  by  Pemelle,  un- 
consciously  to  herseif,  with  womanly  shrewdness.  It  comprehended  two 
grand  objects — the  beueficial  iufluence  of  a  change  of  scene,  from  the 
stagnancy  of  his  present  lifo  to  one  of  comparative  activity  and  adven- 
ture,  and  a  sure  source  of  ezistence,  for  the  pilgrim  had  always  his  meals 
and  his  couch  either  in  the  noble's  castle,  the  convent,  or  the  peasant's 
hut.  The  pilgrim  was  the  licensed  beggar  of  the  age  ;  but  a  beggar 
received  with  honour  and  treated  with  cäre.  Each  age  has  its  peculiar 
resources ;  and  Pernelle*s  good  sense  had  pointed  out  to  her  means  of 
seeking  relief  the  best  adapted  to  her  times.  At  first  Nicholas  gladly  em- 
braced  the  proposal ;  then  the  thought  of  leaving  her  wholly  destitute 
checked  his  pleasure.     He  expressed  his  uneasiness  to  Pemelle. 

'<  Think  not  of  me,"  she  said  ;  '<  let  not  so  idle  a  consideration  deprive 
US  of  the  blessed  intercession  of  the  holy  St.  Jaques  of  Compostella.  I 
shall  live  with  one  of  my  sisters,  and  lock  up  the  house  during  your  ab- 
sence." 

Nicholas's  scruples  being  thus  laid,  Pernelle,  to  prevent  his  zeal  from 
cooling,  proposed  his  instant  departure. 

But,"  Said  Nicholas,  "  how  am  I  to  procure  the  pilgrim  garb  ?" 
I  have  thought  of  that  too,"  replied  Pemelle.    '^  My  sisters  have  pro« 
vided  the  m^ans." 

This  was  only  true  in  part.  Odette  and  Colombe  had,  indeed,  that 
morning  remitted  to  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  but  which  for  those  days 
of  scarce  coin  was  a  great  proof  of  sisterly  affection,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion  to  hoard  it  well,  that  she  might  be  enabied,  should  poverty  compel 
her  to  leave  Paris,  to  join  them,  they  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  to 
8ome  distant  city,  where  business  necessitated  their  husbands'  establishing 
themselves.  These  facts  Pernelle  carefully  concealed  from  Nicholas, 
being  determined  to  fit  him  out  with  the  money,  to  ensure  his  weal  at 
any  and  every  risk  to  herseif. 

The  next  aay  was  a  busy  and  seemingly  a  happy  one.  Pernelle  made 
the  necessary  purchases,  and  Nicholas  concealed  his  manuscripts,  phials, 
and  crucibles  in  a  secret  recess  in  his  cellar,  which  he  had  before  used 
for  that  purpose. 

"  If,"  Said  he  to  Pemelle,  taking  her  below,  and  showing  her  where 
he  had  deposited  those  things  on  which  he  once  set  so  much  störe — *^  if 
your  sisters  weary  of  hospitality  before  my  retum,  do  not  hesitate  to  seil 
all  this  trash — nay,  the  house  itself ;  for,  indeed,  if  St.  Jaques  of  Com- 
postella interfere  not  in  our  behalf  we  have  no  chance  of  being  able  to 
retain  it ;  and,"  he  added,  pressing  her  band,  '*  I  think  I  should  like  these 
transactions  to  take  place  during  my  absence.** 

<<  We'll  See/'  said  Pernelle.  '*  One  recommendation  I  must  make,"  bIm 
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added,  after  a  moment^s  pause — *'  it  is  that  you  enter  freely  into  conver- 
sation  with  whatever  persons  you  happeu  to  meet  by  the  way." 

Nichola9*8  brow  overclouded. 

"  Nay,"  ehe  added,  quickly,  "  think  bow  by  so  doing  you  may  cbance 
upon  some  one  able  to  furnisb  you  witb  bints  relating  to  the  secret  on 
which  you  have  so  fruitlessly  employed  your  time." 

"  True,"  said  Nicbolas,  bis  eye  ligbting  up ;  "I  may,  too,  be  of  Ser- 
vice in  coramunicating  to  otbers  my  own  bitter  experienne." 

Tbe  parting — ^tbe  first  siuce  tbeir  union — was  less  sad  tban  it  doubt- 
less  would  have  been  but  for  Peme]Ie*s  bopeful  mannet. 

"  May  you,  on  your  return  to  tbis  dwelling,"  sbe  said,  calmly,  "  over 
whicb  a  cloud  nöw  hangs,  find  it,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  onee  more  a 
cheerful,  happy  home,  with  new  views,  new  hopes,  and  a  fair  lot  be- 
fore  you." 

"  Do  no  doubts  darken  your  mind,  Pemelle,  as  to  my  retum  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  Nicholas." 

''  Kor  do  I  entertain  any  of  again  seeing  you  safe  and  in  health/'  he 
said,  elasping  her  to  bis  breast.  *'  Heaven  bestowed  you  on  me,  and  will 
not  so  soon  take  back  the  gift." 

Not  until  sbe  had  lost  sight  of  the  pilgrim*s  rohe  and  large  shell- 
adorned  hat,  did  Pemelle  give  way  to  weakness ;  when,  re- entering  that 
now  truly  desolate  abode,  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

L. 

AxTHOTJOH  Nicholas  was  not  aware  of  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
he  had  left  bis  beloved  Pemelle,  conceiving  that  she  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sisters,  still  he  feit  an  unconquerable  depression  at  tbis  their 
first  Separation.  He  was  going  far,  far  away  from  her,  under  other  skies, 
over  distant  hüls.  There  was  not  then  the  unutterable  comfon  of  a  post 
— no  letter  could  soothe  the  anxiety  of  either  party — that  friendly  vehicle 
of  sentiment  and  wit  was  unknown,  and  no  means  ezisted  to  inform  the 
absent  of  the  life  or  death  of  bis  nearest  and  dearest.  He  might  be  look- 
ing  forward  with  rapture  to  elasping  the  beloved  one  to  bis  bosom  on 
whora  earth  had  lain  for  months.  Whatever  now  threatened  Pemelle, 
Nicholas,  far  from  being  able  to  avert,  oould  not  even  become  aware  of 
it.  Such  thoughts  banished  from  bis  mind  that  repose  and  serenity  which 
are  the  best  travelling  companions,  and  embittered  the  first  few  days  of 
bis  joumey. 

It  was  early  in  spring.  The  roads,  even  in  the  best  season  bad,  were 
now  heavy,  Nicholas  was  not  a  good  walker,  and  made  but  slow  progress ; 
butgradually  new  objects  soothed,  ifthey  could  not  dispel,  bis  gloom,  and 
the  fresh  flowers  and  herbs  springing  up  on  either  side  the  road  engaged 
bis  attention,  and  gradually  restored  bis  philosophical  bias. 

When  the  magical  properties  of  plants  were  as  stoutly  believed  in  a8 
any  article  of  faith,  Nature  had  more  interest  for  its  votaries,  in  a  tenfold 
degree,  tban  it  has  now,  when  no  poetic  delusion,  no  dream-like  promise 
rest  with  flower,  herb,  or  stone.  In  these  days  natural  philosophy  seems 
to  have  little  more  to  do — it  is  a  well-beaten  highway  where  each  succes* 
sive  foot  has  left  its  print  for  ages,  andeach  passer-by  bis  landmark.  There 
may  be  much  left  for  discovery,  more  for  curiosity;  but  practice  and  ez- 
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perienoe  have  taught  us  the  llmits  within  which  Nature  works.  There 
was,  however,  intense  poetry  in  her  first  dreamy  miracles,  and  in  the  sup- 
posed  boundlessness  of  her  power.  The  poetry  of  ereduUty  and  ignorance 
shed  a  charm  over  life  of  a  peeuliar  kind,  of  which  science,  sharp  and 
definite,  haa  robbed  the  iinagination  to  enrich  the  physieai  world  with  ics 
billliant  results. 

We  now  know  the  rapture  that  opium  roay  convey  and  the  death  it 
can  cause — we  know  that  arsenic  may  eure  as  well  as  kill ;  but  can  we 
look  on  opium  or  arsenic  as  once  looked  the  Student  on  the  divine  Per- 
forata  that  was  thought  to  leave  no  wound  uncured,  or  those  still  more 
delightful  sympathetic  plants  that  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  ta 
obtain  water  irom  the  arid  sand,  and  to  throw  wide  the  prison^gates — 
which  could  govern  the  affections — change  indifference  or  even  hatred 
into  love  ?  And,  above  all,  whither  has  fled  that  golden  dream,  the  elixir 
of  everlasting  youth  ?  As  some  one  has  observed  that  Astrology  was  the 
foolish  mother  of  a  wise  daughter — Astronomy  ;  in  like  manner  it  may 
be  Said  that  natural  magic  nurtured  the  growth  of  botany,  chemistry,  and 
other  natural  sciences;  but  Flamel,  in  lack  of  much  knowledge  of  the  o£P- 
spring,  was  well  content  to  devote  his  every  thought  to  their  prblific 
parent,  and  thus  each  floweret  that  grew  upon  his  path  he  regarded  with 
reverence  and  awe, 

His  mind  being  thus  diverted,  he  became  more  hopeful;  and  remem- 
bering  Pernelle's  last  injunction,  began  to  chat  freely  with  what  way- 
farers  he  met,  ever  in  the  hope  that  some  one  among  them  might  possess 
more  knowledge  of  those  subjects  which  so  deeply  interested  him  than 
himself. 

Nor  was  he  without  deriving  advantage  from  his  affability.  Some  had 
been  palmers  to  Holy  Land,  and  had  marvellous  tales  to  teil  of  its  fruits, 
its  flowers,  its  trees,  which  were  füll  of  charm  to  Nicholas.  Others  had 
been  wanderers  to  St.  Jaques  of  Compostella,  kuew  well  the  road  and  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered  by  the  way,  and  narrated  wonderful  talea  of 
the  Moors,  and  their  powerful  enchantments.  He  met,  too,  begging 
friars  who  had  heard  of  old  monks  having  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone,  but  so  buried  their  manuscripts  that  chance  only  could  ever  bring 
them  again  to  light. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Nicholas  was  diverted.  Now  books  and  the  daily 
press  have  put  so  much  lore  at  man's  command,  that  his  fellow  traveller 
can  teil  him  nothing  which  he  has  not  either  already  read  of  or  may 
gather  at  his  convenience  from  the  printed  page  ;  and  it  argues  no  small 
stock  of  sociability  and  love  of  one's  kind — two  things  that  are  getting  all 
the  rarer  from  being  so  much  talked  about — to  feel  interest  in  a  chance 
acquaintance.  But  it  was  not  so  then.  Each  stranger  accidentally  met 
was,  as  it  were,  a  Journal  or  a  new  book  to  be  perused,  and  eagerly 
perused,  for  through  him  alone  could  daily  information  or  knowledge  be 
imparted  ;  and  though  we  now  fly  over  space  which  was  then  crawled 
along,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the  simple  wayfarer  of  that  remote  epoch 
experienced,  in  his  arduoüs  wanderings,  a  mental  excitement  denied  to 
our  facilitated  peregrinations. 

Nicholas  did  not  arrive  at  Orleans  in  fewer  days  than  it  can  now  be 
reached  in  hours.  The  trifiing  supply  of  money  Pernelle  had  been  able 
to  afford  him  after  the  purchase  of  his  traveUing  costume,  was  untouched ; 
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all  gates  having  flown  open  before  bis  pilgrim's  garb,  and  some  few^^imes 
even  contributed  to  bis  störe :  so  tbat  be  bad  the  means  of  procuring  a 
comfortable  supper  and  nigbt's  lodging  in  tbe  eity,  wbere,  doubtless,  be 
would  be  expected  to  pay  for  bis  accommodation. 

Stopping  at  the  first  modest  bostelry  be  feil  in  witb,  and  entering  tbe 
kitchen,  be  seated  hiraself  upon  a  small  stool  beneatb  tbe  bnge  cbimney 
canopy,  awaiting  bis  simple  meal,  witboat  beeding  an  aged  man  wbo  sat 
opposite  to  bim  on  a  similar  stool  scanning  bis  Features  witb  deep  atten- 
tion. But  Nicbolas*s  tboughts  were  far  away  from  bis  present  resting- 
place.  His  soup  being  ready,  be  was  quietly  enjoying  it,  wben  the  old 
man,  moviug  bis  stool  close  up  to  bim,  whispered  bis  name.  Nicholas 
started  ;  and  gazed  intently  at  tbe  withered  countenance  witbout  being 
able  to  connect  it  in  bis  mind  witb  any  remembrance. 

^*  You  don't  know  me  ?"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  bis  bead  mournfiilly 
— "  no  wonder — I  bave  bad  my  share  of  sorrow  since  we  last  met,  and 
am  breaking  fast — very  fast.  But  if  you  will  come  up  to  my  room  after 
your  supper  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  renew  our  acquaintance  and  to  talk 
over  old  times." 

Nicbolas  at  once  acceded  to  tbe  proposal ;  and  bastily  finisbing  bis  soup, 
followed  the  stranger  to  a  dark  closet  whicb  be  called  bis  room,  wben, 
being  seated  on  a  beneb  beside  bim,  be  was  enligbtened  witb  a  few 
words. 

"  You  bave,  then,  forgotten  your  old  acquaintance,  Canch^s  ?" 

"  The  Jew !"  exclaimed  Nicbolas. 

"  Hush !"  said  Canches,  putting  bis  finger  to  his  lip.  "  We  are  per- 
fectly  aware  tbat  the  edict  recalling  us  from  banishment  is  shortly  to  be 
publisbed ;  still,  until  then,  none  but  tbe  boldest  of  us,  even  on  an  occa- 
sion  of  imperious  urgency,  would  venture  within  this  realm,  or  tbink  even 
this  disguise  a  safe  one" — be  pointed  to  bis  Christian  garb.  '*  But  1 
come  on  a  missiou  tbat  can  no  longer  be  delayed — my  days  are  numbered 
^-my  years  are  füll — I  am  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  bave  no  time  to  lose. 
I  could  not  wait  tbe  publishing  of  tbe  new  edict.  But  it's  all  in  vaiu — 
the  journey  bas  taxed  my  strength — I  doubt  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
attain  the  end  of  my  journey.  God,  I  tbink,  bas  sent  you  hither  as  an 
especial  grace  tbat,  snould  I  be  unable  to  achieve  my  task,  it  may  not 
remain  unaccomplished.  If  you  are  not  pressed  for  time — and  from  the 
dress  you  bave  assumed  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  you  are  not — perbaps, 
for  the  sake  of  old  acquaintance,  you  will  consent  to  stay  here  a  few 
days,  during  whicb  I  shall  eitber  mend  or  grow  worse." 

"  I  would  not  reftise  your  request,"  said  Flamel,  witb  embarrassment 
— ^*  but  my  purse  is  not  beavy — I  may  not  linger  on  the  road." 

"  Well,*'  Said  tbe  Jew,  after  some  besitation,  "  your  presence  will  add 
to  my  safety  and  comfort.  I  do  not  mind  taking  all  tbe  expense  upon 
myself." 

It  is  a  query  if  Nicbolas's  good-nature  would  bave  eztended  so  £ar  in 
favour  of  a  Jew,  bad  not  Canches  bethought  bim  of  toucbing  tbe  rigbt 
ebord.  Money  was  no  temptation,  but  tbe  promise  of  laying  before  bim  a 
firesb  manuscript,  referring  to  tbe  invaiuable  Vinegar  of  tbe  Wise,  sbook 
Nicholas's  resolution.  True,  tbe  delay  of  bis  blessed  pilgrimage  migbt 
rouse  tbe  jealoosy  of  tbe  saint,  and  would  inevitably  protract  bis  ab- 
senoe  from  bis  beloved  Pemelle ;  but  bow  resist  a  book  so  temptiugly 
baited. 
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"  And  do  you  really  still  believe  in  the  existence  or  the  power  c^  this 
Vinegar  ?     For  I  own  I  begin  to  doubt  botb." 

^^  Thougb  I  caDnot  pretend  to  say  I  can  make  it,"  said  Cancbes,  '*  I 
cannot  doubt  its  existence  or  its  power ;  for  I  have  seen  it  witb  my  own 
eyes,  and  marked  its  e£fect.  It  is  a  ruby-coloured  liquid,  and  glistens 
like  fire— the  very  sigbt  of  it  infuses  strength  and  joy  into  the  heart.  I 
had  immediate  proof  of  its  virtue.  Its  possessor  and  I  went  out  together, 
bought  some  lead  and  copper,  and  put  them  separately  on  the  fire  to 
melt  Upon  each  metal  in  tum,  when  in  its  highest  State  of  ebullition, 
he  poured  a  certain  number  of  drops  of  the  precious  liquid,  carefuUy 
nieasured  out  in  a  spoon.  Violent  commotion  ensued — then  almost 
instant  coagulation.  .  After  a  little  time  the  contents  of  either  vessel 
were  poured  forth,  and  judge  of  my  surprise  and  rapture  when  my  eyes 
encountered  pure  gold.  I  tried  it  by  every  known  means,  and  it  stood 
every  test.  Nay,  perceiving  that,  at  each  trial,  he  had  poured  a  little 
more  than  the  necessary  quantity  upon  the  gross  metals,  which  had  been 
made  apparent  during  ebullition  by  a  thin,  ruby  star,  transparent  as 
crystal,  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  boiling  substance,  and  afterward» 
adhering  to  the  gold  like  a  thin  scale^  he  carefully  removed  it  with  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  and,  diluting  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  restored  it  to  its 
original  liquid  State,  into  which  he  dropped  a  piece  of  glass,  and  again 
placed  it  on  the  fire.  Under  the  genäe  heat  the  glass  became  as  mal- 
leable  as  wax,  without  losing  its  transparency.  Amazed  at  what  I  saw, 
I  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  feelings.  *  I  will  show  you  more,'  said 
my  companion,  with  a  laugh ;  ^  look  at  me,  I  am  a  hundred  and  fifby 
years  old.'  He  was  a  well-built,  stalwart  man,  seemingly  about  thirty, 
bis  black  eyes  flashing  like  diamonds.  *  You  doubt,'  he  added,  reading 
incredulity  in  my  look ;  '  but  I  will  prove  my  words  true.  Have  you 
observed  the  servant  of  this  posada  ?' — for  what  I  am  narrating  took 
place  in  Spain,  the  country  you  are  going  to.  ^  Do  you  mean  that  filthy 
old  hag,  who  served  me  my  supper  ?'  said  I.  ^  I  do,'  said  he.  ^  Pshaw !' 
said  I ;  ^  a  monster !'  '  She  may  have  been  pretty  in  her  youth,  though/ 
replied  he ;  ^  one  must  not  always  judge  from  appearances.'  He  called 
old  Pepita  up-stairs,  and  inquired  her  age.  ^  Sixty-five,'  was  her  answer. 
I  should  rather  have  said  eighty.  Her  hair  was  snow-white,  her  face  the 
colour  of  tanned  leather.  When  she  laughed,  it  was  a  display  of  tooth- 
less  gums ;  her  figure  was  bent,  and  her  fingers  were  stififened  into  claws. 
After  examining  her  narrowly,  my  companion  said :  '  There  has  been 
beauty  in  that  face,  and  it  requires  no  great  physiognomist  to  read  on 
that  wrinkled  brow  the  passious  that  have  scared  it ;  there  has  been  a 
roagic  in  the  silver  tones  of  that  now  croaking  voice.'  '  You  say  truly,^ 
observed  the  old  hag ;  '  but  what  avails  it  now  ?  It's  all  the  harder,  I 
trow,  to  be  looked  upon  with  disgust  when  one  was  once  admired.  The 
averted  eye  is  almost  as  bitter  to  her  whom  all  looks  once  sought,  as  the 
band  uplifted  to  strike.  Age  may  be  less  bitter  to  those  who  have  never 
known  the  rapture  of  admiration ;  but  it  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  be  the 
slave,  after  having  been  the  mistress ;  to  prepare  food  for  swine  with 
hands  that  gallants  have  saluted ;  to  lay  on  filthy  straw,  after  having  sat 
on  satin  cushions.'  Whilst  she  was  thus  running  on,  my  companion 
carefuUy  counted  and  poured  out  a  few  drops  of  the  ruby  liquid  into  a 
small  wine-glass.     '  There,'  he  said,  holding  it  out  to  her,  '  inok  that, 
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itll  comfort  vou.'  ^Oh!  what  gesdal  heat! — wbit  a  deU^iou»/|pIoKi' 
sighed  the  old  woman,  the  moment  she  had  swaMowed  it.  •  f  Sun^itie 
gfows  within  me — my  pulses  beat  quicker  than  before^^^a  Dew<  ^iinen|^ 
is  nerving  every  HniD !'  I  gazed  on  her  as  she  spoke  ivith  ioot-easing; 
bewilderment.  Her  figure  gradually  became  straight,  her  hair  darker^ 
her  eyes  recovered  a  stränge  lustre,  the  tips  of  her  teeth  began  to  pee^ 
through  her  gums,  her  limbs  filled  out,  her  form  rounded»  her  oom" 
plexion  glowed,  aiid  soon  there  stood  before  us  a  being  of  such  entraneiog 
lovelinesB  as  I  scarce  ever  remember  to  have  seen  before  in  the  helyday  of 
wotnan's  beauty.  As  I  stood,  lost  in  amazement)  my  companion-  pre- 
sented  her  a  looking-glass.  '  A  rairacle !'  she  cried,  in  rapture.  '  I  am 
myself  again — my  g^aceful  form — my  bright  eyes  and  languishing  smtle 
— my  pearly  teeth — my  glowing  cheek  and  lip — I  have  them  all  agaii;),': 
^  And  you'li  make  no  better  use  of  them  than  you  did  formerly,'  saiid  nty 
companion.  '  I  might  claim  you  as  my  prize,  but  you  do  not  tempi  ma* 
*  Oh  !  now,'  Said  she,  with  a  merry  laugh,  '  I  want  uobody  to  be  ha{^y 
— I  can  carve  out  my  own  fortunes !' 

**  I  then  discovered  that  she  had  been  a  Moorish  girl,  more  celebrated 
for  her  charms  than  for  her  discreet  use  of  them  ;  age  and  misery  havins^ 
compelled  her  to  adopt  Christianity  and  perform  raenial  serviee.  I  now 
leamt,  too,  that  my  companion  was  likewise  a  Moor.  I  could  not  obtain 
the  precious  liquid  from  him — nothing  would  induce  him  to  part  with 
even  a  modicum  of  it,  urging  that  it  had  cost  him  too  much  trouble  to 
make ;  but  he  gave  me  this  manuscript,  which  he  assured  me  contained 
the  true  receipt,  *  only,'  he  added,  with  a  leer,  *  you  will  find  it  a  riddle 
rather  difficult  of  Solution.*  And  a  riddle  it  has  proved!  for  to  this 
day  I  have  been  unable  to  make  anything  of  it." 

"  When  met  you  this  man  ?"  inquired  Nicholas,  who  had  listened  with 
growing  interest  to  Canches's  narrative. 

'^  About  three  months  after  our  last  failure  with  those  unhappy  young 
Templars.  But  what  befel  you  that  dreadful  night?  I  knew  härm 
would  come  of  it  when  I  saw  htm  in  the  Temple,  so  1  left  Paris  hurriedly 
for  Spain.     But  alas !  these  reminiscences  recal  all  my  woes !" 

''  And  did  you  never  again  see  either  the  Moor  or  the  woman  ?"  asked 
Nicholas,  without  heeding  Canches's  question. 

"  I  did.  Sojourning  for  a  short  tiine  in  the  gay  town  of  Sevilla,  I 
once  again  met  the  woman.  She  had  a  brilliant  golden  baldric  round 
her  waist,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  Lais  in  the  city ;  the  Moor  had 
judged  her  rightly.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  at  a  splendid  toumament 
at  Grenada.  His  arm  our,  as  well  as  the  shaffron  of  bis  steed,  was  of 
gold  link,  set  with  precious  stones.  He  so  glittered  in  the  sunbeams 
that  no  eye  could  rest  on  him  ;  it  might  be  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  none  could  stand  before  him,  for  he  laid  them  low  as  the  wind  lays 
the  com.     I  couldn't  get  near  him  then,  and  never  saw  him  after"  rards.** 

Foor  Nicholas  was  now  as  completely  vanquished  as  any  of  the  Moor's 
adversaries.  Canches's  recital  had  prostrated  his  resolution — ^the  saint 
himself  feil  before  the  might  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  wily  Jew  de- 
tained  him  thereby  day  after  day  on  very  meagre  fare  in  the  hostelry  at 
Orleans.  Whenever  he  betrayed  impatience  he  was  allowed  a  glimpse 
at  the  mystic  pages  ;  and  the  Jew's  flowery  descriptions  of  Spain,  its 
Moors  and  gipsies,  its  starry  and  perfumed  nights,  its  gay  tournaments 
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and  Ädventures  of  different  kinds,  mäde  the  time  cheerful  that  might 
otherwise  have  hung  heavy  on  their  hands.  But  Canches  waxed  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  the  completion  of  his  joumey  seemed  less  probable  every 
day.  He  soon  became  unable  to  divert  his  companion  with  tales  of  dis- 
tant  lands;  but  Nichokts,  compassionating  his  condition,  still  lingered  near 
him.  After  the  expiration  of  another  week  he  perceived  a  serious  change 
for  the  worse.  The  angel  of  death  had  set  his  seal  on  the  old  man's 
brow  :  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  Canches  coUected  all  his  force, 
and  Said: 

"  Now  I  must  unburden  my  whole  mind  to  you.  I  can  no  longer 
reckon  on  days  and  hours — minutes  only  are  left  me.  Here,"  he  said, 
drawing  from  his  breast  the  vellum-bound  volume,  "  take  the  manuscript 
together  with  this  key" — ^remitting  a  heavy  house-door  key  to  Nicholas — 
"  I  enjoin  you  by  everything  you  hold  sacred,  and  with  my  dying  breath, 
to  remit  both  to  my  granddaughter,  Rispah.  You  will  find  her  at  the 
cloister  of  Montbuisson,  where  she  has  taken  the  veil  under  the  name  of 
Sister  Renata.''  Canches  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  as  he  made  this 
admission,  and  a  sob  escaped  him.  "  It  was  my  Intention  to  throw  myself 
at  her  feet,"  he  continued,  "  to  humble  my  white  hair  in  the  dust  before 
her,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  her  back  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  I  meant 
to  offer  her  a  bribe  that  might  have  tempted  a  crown  queen — I  counted 
my  paltry  life  as  nothing  could  I  but  have  restored  her  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  Had  I  been  able  to  trace  her  sooner,  I  should  long  since  have 
accomplished  the  task;  but  it  was  long  ere  I  discovered  her  retreat, 
though  I  might  have  guessed  that  that  dark  Dominican  would  point  out 
to  her  the  only  road  to  advancement." 

"But  if  heavenly  truth  have  touched  her  heart,  old  man,"  s£iid 
Nicholas,  severely,  "  how  dare  you  shake  her  belief  !" 

",It  was  not  belief!*'  exclaimed  Canches,  with  a  convulsive  heaving  of 
the  breast — **  it  was  not  belief — it  cannot  be !  She  may  have  yielded 
wiUing  assent  to  the  persuasions  of  Father  Imbert ;  but  she  was  too  proud 
to  bear  the  contumely  heaped  upon  our  race.  It  was  pride,  I  teil  you — 
nothing  but  pride !  I  know  it  well.  She  would  be  the  Esther  of  some 
Ahasuerus  ;  and  when  she  discovered  the  fallacy  of  her  hopes  she  could 
not  brook  the  lot  to  which  she  was  bom  !  But  she  is  the  only  child  of 
my  blood — of  seven  fair  sons  and  daughters  she  only  remains,  the  one 
feeble  offshoot  of  a  once  flourishing  tree  ;  and  I  will  forgive  her  all  the 
misery  she  has  caused  me,  and  bless  her  from  my  grave,  if  she  but  retum 
to  the  law  of  our  fathers.  Give  her  that  book  and  that  key,  and  teil  her 
my  dpng  words — it  is  the  key  of  my  house  Rue  Galileo — the  manuscript 
wäl  teil  her  the  rest." 

Nicholas  protested  against  delivering  the  message  relating  to  Rispah's 
relapsing  into  Judaism;  but  the  protest  came  too  late,  Canches  had 
swooned,  and  in  that  swoon  his  soul  passed  away.  Nicholas  would  not 
stay  in  the  town  to  see  him  buried  ;  for  he  must  have  declared  his  know- 
ledge  of  his  religion,  and  this  he  did  not  deem  advisable.  The  effects  of 
the  deceased  he  leflt  unexamined,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  the  key  and 
the  volume  that  had  been  expressly  remitted  to  his  care.  Not  until  Or-^ 
leans  lay  many  miles  behind  him  did  he  ask  himself  how  the  errand  he 
had  undertaken  comported  with  his  pilgrimage.  This  was  an  awkward 
point  of  conscience.     Was  it  not  his  duty  to  pay  his  respect  to  the  saint 
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and  execute  his  trost  snbseqnently  ?  But  lie  feit  &  great  zdiiieteiioe  to  keep* 
iDg  anything  in  his  hands  whieh  belonged  to  another,  and  which  he  migkt 
lose  OD  the  road;  all  tlungs  considered,  therefore,  he  determined  first  to  do 
Canches's  dying  bequest,  imagiDing  that  the  saint  woald  fbrgiye  hiia  the 
postponement  of  his  joumey  on  so  plausible  a  pieiezt,  aoa  resame  los 
pilgrimage  afterwards.  But  Canches's  £aäth  agam  coDJured  np  doubts  $» 
to  bis  present  mission  being  agreeable  to  St.  Jaqnes  of  Compostella.  Was 
he  not  performing  Service  for  a  Jew  ?  Was  he  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
him  ?  Would  he  not  be  even  justified  in  breaking  the  tacit  engagement 
be  had  made  with  him  ? 

These  and  many  more  scruples  afflicted  FlameFs  mind  during  the  first 
day ;  bat  at  night  a  sweet  dream  came  to  relieve  it.  St.  Jaqnes  o£ 
Compostella  himself  appeared  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  assured  him  that 
it  was  his  special  pleasure  that  he  should  not  onty  postpone,  but  altogether 
abandon  his  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  Having  thus  amiounced  lus  will 
and  pleasure,  the  saint  took  the  key  which  Canches  had  remitted  to 
Nicholas,  from  under  his  pillow,  and  with  it  opened  the  volume,  which 
amazed  Flamel  the  more  that  it  seemed  to  have  no  lock. 

^<  With  this  key/'  said  the  saint,  '^  you  will  likewise  open  this  volame, 
which  has  a  lock  though  you  perceive  it  not.  It  is  ray  pleasure  that  yott 
retain  them  both ;  for  to  you  they  will  bring  wfaat  you  seek,  but  to  no 
one  eise  on  earth.  In  vain  would  you  resign  them  to  Rispah-— to  Pemelle 
alone  can  their  possession  be  g^ranted,  for  her  piety  has  wrought  this  boon 
to  you.  Retum  to  her  without  delay,  for  she  is  sortly  in  want  of  yoor 
assistance— I  will  not  haye  that  good  soul  tried  beyond  its  powers — go 
and  comfort  her ;  and  when  your  wishes  are  accomplished — as  accom- 
plished  they  will  be — instead  of  vain  pilgrimages  to  my  shrine,  make  s 
noble  use  of  the  fortune  which  Heaven  awards  you.  There  is  no  way  of 
showing  gratitude  for  fayour  received  but  in  the  Performance  of  good 
works.** 

Elated  with  this  dream — ^for  dreams  had  significanoe  in  those  days — 
Flamel  retraced  his  steps  to  Paris  with  a  lig^ter  heart  and  ligfater  step 
than  when  he  lefk  it.  Though  much  impressed  by  the  revelation  he  had 
just  received — for  thus  he  interpreted  his  vision — he  still  determined  to 
remit  the  book  and  key  honestly  to  Rbpah,  tmsting  that  if  the  saint  really 
meant  these  objects  to  become  his,  he  would  also  find  means  to  make  them 
lawfully  his  property ;  for  he  certainly  could  not  have  meant  him  to 
commit  a  thefb.  The  house-key  did  not  tempt  Flamel,  but  the  mysteiions 
manuscript  did  sorely ;  and  to  avoid  yielding  to  any  weakness  on  that 
score,  he  scrupulously  avoided  to  cast  lus  eye  on  its  eharmed  leaves  dorisg 
his  journey. 

LI. 

It  was  early  in  the  moming  when  Nicholas  reached  Pari%  having  re- 
posed  over-night  in  its  vicinity.  His  first  step  was  to  make  for  the  oonvent, 
so  impatient  was  he  to  discharge  his  duty,  which  he  feit  would  become 
the  more  diffioult  to  go  through  the  loi^er  he  delayed  its  perfonnaDe& 
But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  tl^  oonvent  of 
Haubuisson ;  though  rumour  said  that  a  oertain  smaU  postem  at  its  lear 
was  more  firequently  opened  than  oomported  with  the  saiietity  oi  oMmaatie 
sedusioo,  or  with  the  dignity  of  this  xietreat  of  lojralty«^- 
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At  NicboWs  SQmmons  a  Ibrbiddmg  eountezutnce  iq^peared  at  a  small 
grated  hole  in  the  door^  and  a  harsh  Toice  d^oaanded  his  busioess. 

^'  I  would  Ittve  iqpeech  of  Sister  BaQat%  an  it  please  joxx"  ref^ed 
Nicholas^  timidly. 

"  With  Sister  Benata,  forsoodi !"  exekimed  the  gnm  portress>  eyexng 
Nichola»  scomfiilly.  '^  Jesu !  is  the  man  mad  ?  What  can  such  aa  thou 
hare  in  common  with  Sister  Benata  ?  Go  to !  Knowest  thou  not  that 
tibis  holj  h^y  is  high  in  &voar  with  the  Frincess  Blanche  of  France, 
and  spends  most  of  her  ttme  in  the  royal  oratoiy,  and  when  out  of  it — 
for  she  is  of  extraordinary  piety — ^is  wrapt  in  devotion  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  in  the  convent  chapel?  Get  thee  gooe,  man !  Sister  Benata  has 
no  leisure  and  no  thought  to  bestow  on  such  as  thou.*^ 

^  But  my  errand  is  of  impcKrtance,  and  must  be  done,''  persisted 
Nicholas.     ^'  I  have  just  closed  the  eyes  of  her  nearest  relation." 

At  these  words  the  portress's  eountenance  assumed  a  more  encouraging 
expression. 

^^  Her  nearest  relation,  say«st  thou,  youDg  man  ?  Thou  art,  then, 
acquainted  with  Sister  Benata  ?  Under  what  circumstances  hast  thou 
known  hmr  ?  It  is  stränge  thb  holy  raaid's  piety,  beauty,  aod,  doubtless, 
the  magnitude  of  her  dower  are  much  spoken  of  in  the  conrent,  and  have 
exalted  her  above  the  sisterhood  even  to  the  high  place  of  companion  and 
friend  to  the  royal  lady ;  but  no  one  can  say  whence  she  came  or  what 
her  lineage — a  thick  mystery  envelopes  her — who  may  she  be,  I  pray 
thee  ?"  And  tiie  portress  devoured  Nicholas  with  her  eyes  in  the  eager- 
ness  of  her  curiosity. 

Flamel  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  ap- 
parently  caused  so  much  uneasiness  to  the  old  woman ;  but  cursorily  ex- 
plainiog  the  nature  of  bis  commission,  without  entering  into  details,  she 
became  softened  in  some  degree,  and  even  deigned  to  inquire  if  Sister 
Benata  might  be  spoken  to. 

After  an  absence  of  half  an  hour,  she  retumed  with  the  information 
that  Sister  Benata  was  still  in  the  princess's  oratory,  where  she  oonsented 
to  reeeive  him.  Nicholas  was  accordingly  conducted  through  the  yard 
towards  the  principal  building,  and  up  a  private  staircase  leading  to  the 
apartment  exclusirely  devoted  to  the  princess.  As  he  passed  through  the 
outer  rooms,  he  could  not  but  remark  that  nothing  in  their  decoration 
spoke  of  cloistral  seclusion  or  ascetic  habits.  Lutes  and  silver  veils  lying 
about  on  tables  and  chairs,  seemed  to  show  that  the  Lady  Blanche  led 
pretty  much  the  same  life  at  Maubuisson  as  she  had  done  at  the  palace. 
In  the  tbird  room  Nicholas  was  motioned  to  remain,  and  bis  conductress 
retired,  leaving  him  to  draw  bis  own  condusions  from  what  he  saw.  A 
door  partly  open  gaye  access  to  a  small  room  beyond,  which  Nicholas 
rightly  conjectured  to  be  the  oratory. 

"  Now  do,"  Said  a  child-like  Toice  from  within — "  do,  dear  Benata,  let 
me  hear  what  this  stränge  man  has  to  say  to  you." 

"  It  must  not  be,  dear  lady,"  answered  a  more  melodious  voice — *'  it  is 
a  mission  of  mourning,  and  you  know  you  hate  tear&««-I  may  not  be 
able  to  restrain  them." 

"  Ah !  that's  a  different  tbing,"  said  the  princess.  "  K  you  intend  to 
cry,  you  are  quite  right  to  give  me  fair  waming." 

Durtng  this  short  coUoquy,  Nicholas,  slightly  changing  bis  position, 
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glanced  at  the  Speakers  thnragh  the  open  door.  A  fair  form»  in  an  aznre 
robe  wrought  with  the  golden  lilies  of  France,  sat  in  a  canopied  chair; 
a  slight,  dark,  but  beautiful  creatnre,  in  the  sombre  habit  of  a  nun, 
reclining  at  her  feet  on  a  pile  of  cushions  in  the  Moorig  fashicm,  in  whom 
Nicholas  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Canches's  grandckikL  The 
Princess  Blanche  was  still  beautiful  and  youthful  looldng ;  but  wfaen  the 
nun  rose  and  advanced  towards  him,  taking  care  to  close  the  door  behind 
her,  he  perceived  how  time  had  made  its  impress  on  that  once  lovelj, 
but  now  stem  countenance :  and  as  he  gazed  on  her  thoughtful  brow  ai^ 
£mi  lip,  he  became  convineed  that  her  Submission  to  the  princess's  levity 
vrsLB  one  of  the  sacrifices  which  ambition  imposed  on  her  aspiring  spin^ 
and  that  her  g^randfather  had  read  her  heart  aright. 

As  Rispah  was  about  to  speal^,  the  door  behind  her  was  gently  pushed 
ajar,  and  a  blond  and  merry  face  appeared  at  the  opening.  The  pnncess 
would  be  present  at  the  interview  in  spite  of  her,  probably  for  the  Teiy 
reason  that  her  presence  was  so  obviously  not  desired. 

Rispah,  however,  without  tuming  roimd,  became  aware  that  she  was 
watched  by  her  august  companion,  and  remained  silent,  considering  how 
she  should  open  the  conversation  so  as  to  put  Flamel  on  his  guard  not  to 
betray  any  previous  acquaintance  with  her. 

Nicholas,  seeing  her  embarrassment  without  guessing  its  cause,  drev 
from  his  vest  the  ponderous  key  and  the  precious  volume. 

^^Accident,"  said  he,  '^threw  me  in  your  grandfather's  way  at  a 
critical  moment.  I  attended  him  in  his  last  hour,  and  dosed  his  eyes.  He 
entrusted  these  objects  to  my  care,  with  instructioDs  to  remit  them  to  you 
as  part  and  parcel  of  your  mheritance  ;  and  though  I  bound  myself  by 
no  promise,  still  the  wishes  of  a  dying  man  are  sacred.  With  his  last 
breath  he  gave  utterance  to  a  certain  desire  respecting  you  which  I 
cannot,  as  a  Christian,  give  utterance  to :  perchance  you  may  guess  its 
purport." 

"  I  do— I  do,"  Said  Rispah,  hurriedly ;  "  repeat  it  not  to  me — it  were 
but  giviug  me  unnecessary  pain.  I  could  not  comply  with  that  desire 
were  he  here  at  this  moment  to  urge  it." 

"  This  key,"  continued  Flamel,"  is  the " 

^^  I  know  it  well !"  she  hasdly  interrupted.  ^^  It  is  the  key  of  the  house 
we  occupied  together— but  I  shall  need  it  no  more.  I  know  that  yolume, 
too,"  she  added,  gently  waving  back  the  manuscript  which  Nicholas 
handed  to  her.  '^  It  could  be  of  no  use  to  me  here — or,  indeed,  eise- 
where ;  retain  it — to  you  it  may  be  of  Service.  Nay,  nay — ^reason  not 
with  me — the  key  and  the  book  I  freely  bestow  on  you.  When  I  was  in 
the  World,  and  possessed  of  the  world's  goods,  I  was  wretched — here  my 
spirit  is  refreshed.  You  know  I  speak  truly,"  she  said,  fixing  her  keen 
dark  eyes  on  Flamel;  and,  leaning  towards  him,  she  whispered  rapidly: 
'^  Accept  without  demur  what  Heaven  sends  you— would  you  have  me 
bumt  for  a  witch,  or  scomed  for  my  extraction  ?  I  am  happy,  be  you  so 
likewise." 

A  clear  voice  from  the  next  room  uttered  in  no  measured  tones  a 
sharp  rebuke  about  whispering  and  mysteries. 

"There — there — go  now,"  said  Rispah,  aloud;  "I  would  be  alone 
with  my  sorrow." 

Nicholas  withdrew  from  a  place  where  his  presence  waa  eniwtij  a 
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souroe  of  the  liveliest  apprehensioo.  The  saint  had  kept  his  word  ;  the 
book  and  the  key  were  bis  lawful  prize,  and  his  conscience  being  at  rest 
on  that  point,  he  set  forth  to  seek  Pemelle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Flamel  had  not  been  apprised  of  his  sisters- 
in^law's  intended  departure  ;  great,  therefore,  was  bis  dismay  on  finding 
their  dwellings  locked  and  tenantless.  A  presentiment  of  evil  shot  across 
his  heart.  He  hurried  home.  No  wreath  of  smoke,  however  faint,  issaed 
from  the  chimney;  the  shutters  were  closed,  the  door  was  £Eusitened  as 
when  he  lefb  it.  Had  ehe  departed  with  her  sisters,  or  had  one  and  die 
same  mbfortune  swept  them  all  away  ?     The  thought  was  maddening  ! 

He  ran  to  St.  Jaques  la  Boucherie,  his  own  parish  church,  but  there 
he  found  her  not.  In  his  anxiety  he  feit  neither  hunger  nor  fiatigae ; 
but  hurried  from  church  to  chorch  where  he  thought  piety  might  have 
guided  Pemelle's  steps.  Towards  evening  he  reached  a  quarter  of  the 
town  remote  from  the  street  where  his  house  was  situate.  The  church  bells 
were  ringing  for  vespers,  and  he  entered  the  porch,  mechanically,  to 
perform  his  devotions.  At  the  door  stood  two  females  holding  out  their 
hands  for  charity.  Nicholas,  who  since  he  had  known  abject  poverty 
never  passed  by  the  indigent  without  a  commiserating  word,  tumed  to^ 
wards  them,  when,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  from  beneath  one  of  the  dark 
hoods  beamed  a  soft  countenance  never  absent  from  his  thoughts-*it  was 
his  own  Pernelle.  A  glance,  a  pressure  of  the  band,  was  enough.  £n<r 
tering  the  church  together,  side  by  side,  they  retumed  thanks  to  Heaven 
for  their  restoration  to  each  other ;  nor  iintil  they  had  lefb  the  sacred  edi« 
fice  did  he  inquire  by  what  accident  she  was  in  such  a  strait. 

*'  By  no  accident,"  she  answered,  with  her  sweet  soft  accents ;  *'  all 
was  premeditated  before  you  left  Paris.  My  sisters  were  going,  and  I 
could  expect  no  further  assistance  from  them.  But  if  I  could  not  shave 
the  perils  of  your  joumey,  I  could  share  your  manner  of  existence.  Were 
you  not  indebted  to  good  men  for  your  nigbt's  quarters  and  for  each  day's 
sustenance?  why  should  I  faremore  sumptuously  or  recur  to  other  means 
of  living  than  you  did  ?  Shame !  why  should  I  feel  shame  ?  Had  I 
not  seen  a  proud  Templar  stretch  forth  his  band  for  charity?  But  I  was 
happier  than  he,  for  I  was  never  great  or  proud." 

"  And  I  fancied  you  safe  under  your  sister's  roof !  How  lonely  and 
desolate  you  must  have  been  in  their  absence  and  mine !  all  alone,  and 
Paris  so  insecure !" 

"My  security,"  said  Pemelle, smiling,  " was our well-known poverty—- 
and  most  people  thought  the  house  uninhabited ;  for  I  left  it  early,  re- 
tumed late,  and  bumt  neither  fire  nor  light  within  it.  As  to  loneuness, 
I  will  own" — ^and  she  blushed  as  thoua:h  the  weakness  had  been  a  crime«— 
'^  that  it  has  fearfully  weighed  upon  my  spirits*  But  yet  I  feit  relieved 
in  thinking  how  much  less  wretched  you  must  be  in  God's  free  air,  and 
in  the  continual  change  of  scene,  than  if  you  had  remained  pent-np  in 
that  dark,  cheerless  home  of  ours;  and  then  I  hoped  that  reflection,  or 
some  lucl^  chance,  or  rather" — correcting  herseif — "  the  blessing  of  St. 
Jaques  might  lighten  your  way.  In  this  manner  I  was  sustained  and 
coraforted." 

Nicholas  looked  at  the  devoted  creature  so  free  from  all  thought  of  seif, 
her  features  lighted  up  with  the  fervor  of  her  truthful  heart,  and  fancied 
that  angels  must  have  faces  similar  to  hers.    The  soul  divine  breathed  in 
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those  eyes  and  in  that  smile.  No  passer-by,  who  might  have  noticed  her 
liumble  garb,  impretending  lodu,  and  sim^  manner,  woidd  haye  dreamt 
of  the  predous  gern  contained  in  that  modest  casket;  but  the  poasesaor 
knew  and  prLaed  it  more  than  life.  Only  by  degrees  did  he  percd^e  kow 
miich  sbe  had  snffered  during  bis  absenoe;  but  the  raptnze  oi  Üiat  daj, 
she  assured  bim,  would  lepay  her  for  months,  instead  of  we^s,  o£  psia- 

On  thw  way  bome  they  purdiased  a  small  stodc  of  proviacHi»» 
Nicholas's  purse  still  retaining  some  proofs  of  tbe  charity  he  had  met  whk 
on  the  road.  They  entered  together  that  dark,  chill  abode  wfaere  eveiy- 
thing  spoke  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  to  Nicholas,  and  threw  a  doud 
over  the  happiness  he  experienced  at  finding  Pemelle ;  bnt  when  the 
shutters  were  thrown  op«i,  and  admitted  the  fresh,  warm,  spring  air  into 
the  deserted  Chamber,  and  the  light  played  upon  her  hnsband's  featmes, 
Pemelle  feit  a  golden  ecstasy  at  her  heart,  such  as  she  had  not  known  for 
months  past.  He,  whom  she  had  almost  deemed  lost  to  her — ^whom  she 
had  feared  at  dmes  never  to  see  again — ^was  here  in  safety  by  her  side,  by 
bis  own  hearth,  at  bis  own  table,  enjoying  tbe  modest  meal  she  had  {ne- 
pared  with  her  own  hands  ! — ^how  few  of  the  most  brilliant  banqnets  yidd 
enjoyment  equal  to  this  little  feast  of  love! 

One  shadow  feil  over  her  gladness — the  pilgrimage  had  yet  to  be  ae- 
complished;  but  Nicholas  narrated  bis  dream,  and  tiius  dispelled  the  last 
vapour  that  hung  upon  her  bright  horizon.  She  listened  widi  breathless 
interest  to  the  recital  of  bis  meetiug  with  Canohes,  bis  siibsequent  inter- 
view with  Rispah,  and  its  result — ^the  possessicm  of  a  house  in  the  Bue 
Gralilee,  and  of  a  manuscript  by  which  he  could  not  ÜEol  to  solve  at  last 
the  long-sought  enigma.  The  fable  which  Canches  had  palmed  upon 
Nicholas  as  to  the  manner  of  its  acquisition,  was  one  drop  more  of  nectar 
in  the  simple  Pemelle's  cup  of  bliss ;  and  golden  visions  danced  more 
brightly  in  the  water  of  her  drinking-hom  thanever  foamed  up  in  Cham- 
pagne, Rhenish,  Malyoisie  or  Cyprus  io  crystal  or  silyer. 

Afi  the  happy  pair  hastdly  sketched  their  plans  that  evening,  they  at 
£rst  spoke  of  the  immediate  sale  of  their  newly-acquired  house ;  a  little 
reflection  showed  them,  however,  that,  as  the  Jews  w««  so  soon  to  be 
recalled^  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  for  that  occasion,  when  they  could  dis- 
pose  of  it  more  advantageously.  In  the  mean  while,  they  determined  to 
raise  a  small  sum  on  it  sufficient,  by  good  managemen^  to  liye  upon 
during  the  limited  space  which  they  Ihought  necessary  for  the  disooveiy 
of  the  grandsecret« 

How  few  among  the  many  who  crowded  that  part  of  die  town  where 
this  obscure  pur  dwelt,  could  have  guessed,  or  bdieved  in,  the  happiness 
«xperienced  that  day  beneath  their  lowly  roof !  How  few  oonld  haye  im- 
derstood  the  rapture  of  that  meeting — ^the  ineffable  tendemess  of  iSkem 
two  beings  for  each  other,  in  whom  the  indifiEeareot,  or  the  theogh^ 
less,  would  have  seen  so  little  to  inspire  it :  so  few  remember  that  that  is 
most  lovely  which  is  most  truly  beloved.  Golden  dreams  suoceeded  ihe 
golden  visions  of  the  day ;  and  the  sun  rose  not  brighter  next  momiiBg 
than  the  hearts  which  greeted  its  first  rays  in  the  scrivener's  faoMe. 
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Haviko  donoed  once  m<xse  Im  student's  rpbe,  witb  the  mysi<eiio.u8 
volume  opea  bß£oie  him»  Nicholas  pr^>ared  to  pore  over  U»  mystip 
pagesL  Ou  the  jSrst  leaf  Gandies  had  scmwled  d  few  Hebrew  word^ 
wluch  Flamel  could  2U>t  dedipber.  la  otber  lespectSi  howeyer,  tbe  ma- 
nuscript,  now  that  be  examined  It  more  at  leisuve  than  he  had  beeii 
allowed  to  do  sA  Orleans,  seemed  similaar  to  that  «beady  in  bis  possession. 
Silver  and  gold,  'ever  represented  by  Adam  and  Eve  witb  tbe  emblems 
of  tbe  sun  and  jsaoon  about  them — ^the  Eagle  devouiing  the  laoa,  typic^l 
of  tbe  congelation  of  mereury^  or,  as  tbe  pbrase  tben  went,  tbe  yolatile 
becoming  fixed — symbolical  iinages  of  Hfe  and  death— rall  were  there, 
executed  m  the  same  indifferent  and  quaint  style  as  in  tbe  former  volume. 
It  was  ako  wntten  in  Latin ;  whicb  seemed  stränge,  Coming,  as  Canches 
said  it  did,  £rom  a  Moor ;  and  poor  Nicbolas's  beart  began  to  misgiye 
bim  about  tbe  value  of  St.  Jaques  of  Compostella's  present. 

One  image,  bowever^  was  new ;  and  thougb  in  itself  insignificant,  his 
attention  was  called  to  it  as  he  turned  tbe  pages  from  its  frequent  repeti- 
tion — vaiied,  as  it  seemed,  acoording  to  tbe  whim  of  tbe  artist.  It  was  a 
ebalice  between  cross-bones ;  now  ümply  represented — now  a  band  at  tbe 
bottom  of  die  page  poanting  significanüy  towards  it.  On  one  sbeet  a 
Moorish  boy,  witb  turban  and  sable  face,  was  represented  raising  &om 
the  earth  a  large  stooe  on  whicb  thai;  device  seemed  graven. 

Long  did  Nicholas  ponder  oy^  tbis  mystery  witbout  Coming  to  a  satis- 
factory  condusion.  At  last,  be  thought  it  probable  that  tbe  Moor  typi- 
£ed  tbe  fortunate  disooverer  of  tbe  great  seoret ;  pointing  out  tbe  means 
by  whicb  from  a  humble  lot  he  could  xaise  himself  to  happness — ^in  tbe 
language  of  tbe  time,  he  was  ^^  raising  tbe  lid  of  tbe  great  secret,  and  he 
would  soon  drink  of  tbe  ebalice  of  ecstasy." 

Pemelle  was  not  slow  in  discerning  tbe  thick  cloud  again  gatbering 
over  her  husband's  Jiopes ;  and  to  divert  bis  mind,  perbaps  also  to  gratify 
her  own  curiosity,  ßhß  proposed  a  yisit  to  their  newly-acquired  possession 
in  tbe  Bue  Gahlee.  Nicholas,  witb  undisguised  pleasure,  put  aside  die 
traitor  in  yellum  who  so  poorly  answered  bis  rieh  esqpectations,  threw  on 
bis  cloak,  and  sallied  forth. 

They  talked  of  fiispah  and  of  Margot  as  they  went  along.  What 
had  their  youth  and  loveUness  brought  them  to  ? — tbe  one  to  a  convent — 
the  other  to  a  grave ! 

^^  All  asfniations — all  eagemesa»"  said  Nicholas,  ^'  seem  destined  to 
meet  witb  rebuff  or  dbappointment.  To  such  meek  spirits  as  yours  only, 
my  Pemelle,  is  true  happiness  assured.  Eager,  impatient  beings  like 
Margot  find  no  resting-place  in  tbis  cold  world  of  ow» — th^  crown  is  of 
thom,  and  their  cc^  oP  wormwood.'' 

Tbey  tumed  into  the  palace-gates,  no  longer  the  royal  jresidence-^ 
Pbilip's  auccessors  baying  removed  to  tbe  Louyre — but  its  immediate 
precincts  contimied  to  be  a  ^anctuary,  and  were  filled  afi  of  yore  witb  an 
idle  throng. 
^  Nicholas  well  jsemembered  the  Jew's  house,  whicb  he  had  once  before 
yifiited  dtuäng  :feha  oconpancy  of  its  owner,  and  made  directly  fbrit^  reach- 
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mg  it  unobserved  by  any  one,  the  street  hmng  stall  deserted.  The  door 
opened  without  dimculty ;  but  Pernelle  did  not  ctoss  the  tfaresboid  of  « 
dweiling  which  had  been  the  home  of  one  of  the  abomioated  race  widioot 
scruples  (^  conscience.  Not  even  the  feeling  of  property  could  eaaUe 
her  to  oyercome  a  prejudice  strong  as  life  itself.  The  rooms  weie  small' 
and  empty  ;  the  walls  uneven  and  bare ;  not  a  three-legged  stool  or 
simple  hanging  showed  that  it  had  once  been  the'abode  of  many  in^vii' 
duals  of  whom  not  a  vestige  remained. 

They  entered,  and  cast  their  eyes  over  one  room  after  aaotii^  with  ili^ 
disguised  repugnance,  and,  though  they  certainty  did  not  eixpeot  to  find 
wealth,  with  a  certain  air  of  disappointment  stamped  upon  theit  eom^^ 
nances*  Having  visited  the  house  irom  top  to  bottom — ^wluch  took  no 
long  time,  for  it  was  not  large — ^they  retumed  to  the  prineipalapartment, 
and,  after  a  last  inspection,  were  about  to  depart,  when  Nicholas's  eye  was 
attracted  and  his  curiosity  roused  by  a  mark  on  the  wall  indica^g  the 
eodfitence  of  an  opening  into  a  doset  or  some  inner  room  whioh  he  had 
not  yet  entered.  With  much  minuteness  he  proeeeded  ta  ezamine  it 
He  knew  not  why,  but  his  whole  fiate  seemed  bound  up  in  this  discoverj. 
With  indefatigable  patience  did  he  scrutinise  every  Square  inch  of  thd 
wall,  until,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  the  old  oak  wainsoot  yielded  to  his 
pressure,  and  the  wall  slowly  opened  upon  a  dark  doset.  The  door 
being  left  wide  open,  however,  admitted  a  feeble  light»  and  enabled  them 
to  inspect  the  interior. 

It  was  empty,  like  all  the  other  rooms  in  the  house.  Oreicome  with 
disappointment,  Flamel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  doset  the  Image  of 
discouragement,  asking  himself  why  he  had  put  forth  so  mudi  eagemesff 
in  a  vain  inquiry,  when  Pernelle  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

<'  Look,  Nicholas  !  How  stränge  I  Surely  this  must  be  the  house 
which  Margot  wished  so  much  to  find — on  which  she  said  so  mueh  de« 
pended.     Did  she  not  mention  that  yery  emblem  ?" 

Mcholas  Started,  and  tumed  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  her  oat- 
sfaretched  hand.  There,  painted  on  the  wall,  were  the  chalice  and  cross» 
bones,  rudely  executed  indeed,  as  by  an  unskilled  hand,  bat  dearly  dis- 
tinguishable.  As  Nicholas  stood  gazing  at  it,  endeavounng  to  shape  out 
some  connexion  between  this  rough  sketch  and  the  same  emblem  r^re* 
sented  in  his  manuscript,  Pernelle  again  spoke  : 

'^  Poor  Margot !  How  she  wished  to  discover  this  Spot  which  we  have 
so  unexpectedly  chanced  upon  !  What  idea  could  she  attach  to  it  ?  Siie 
spoke  of  riches — do  you  remember?  Riches  in  this  empty,  crumbling 
old  house !  What  a  stränge  delusion  !  She  said  a  chalice  and  cross- 
bones  was  a  mark  of  the  Templars — ^they  may  be  for  what  I  know; 
then  she  said  the  Sire  Almeric  d'Aulnoy  was  heir  to  all  the  wealth  here 
contained,  but  that  she  had  been  on  the  watch  for  other  Templars  tö 
guide  them  hither  to  share  it.  Poor  thing !  it  is  dreadfol  to  thmk  how 
her  mind  wandered!" 

At  these  words  a  light  broke  in  upon  Nichdas.  He  recalled  to  mind 
what  Peter  of  Boulogne's  companions  had  said  with  refereüee  tö  a  tre»- 
sure  abstracted  from  the  Temple  ;  the  intimate  connexion  of  Ganohes;  ot 
one  time,  with  the  Templars ;  and  the  wild,  disjointed  sentenoea  diat 
broke  from  Margot  that  ^sital  evening  by  his  own  hearth  about  great 
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irealth  "vnthm  veadi^  a  house  ahe  had  been  enjoined  to  8eek  but  could  not 
Gjaiy  aoid  anremblem^vliich  evidently  Jbad  beea  deeply  impfessed  on  her 
na&BOory,  began  tO;  taJbe  shape  and  consistenc^.  Afaneric  had  been  nö 
tess  desirouft  that  ejie  ^hovld  xeadi  that  honse  wan  Csmches  had  been  to 
lemxt  it  to  bis  granddaughter;  both  musthave  had  stroi^  reasons  for 
their  insistanee  ;  those  reasons  were^  doubtless,  the  desire  that  each 
should  profit  by  what  it  contained.  Long  and  earnestly  did  Nicholas 
gaze  on  the  emblem ;  then,  without  uttering  a  word,  motioned  PemeUe 
inom  the  c^bset,  earefuUy  closing  the  door  after  her,  and  descended  to  the 
Sftieet»  when  locking  ap  the  house  they  returned  silenüy  homeward. 

Both  Nioholas  and  Pemelle  were  very  thoughtful  that  evening  ;  the 
one  oontemplating  the  Teaily  golden  prospect  the  saint  had  opened  to 
bim,  the  other  absorbed  in  recollection  of  poor  Margot  ^^ch  the  morn«- 
ing's  viait  had  conjured  up. 

^^  Yes,"  mused  Nicholas,  bis  ideas  Clearing ;  ^  there  must  be  more  in 
that  wall  than  meets  the  eye.  Therefore  did  Canches  so  ofiben  repeat  the 
syinbol  in  bis  manusoript,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  work  of  bis  own  band ; 
he  wished  it  to  attract  the  eye  of  bis  granddaughter  as  it  did  mine^. 
She  is,  of  course,  acquainted  with  that  closet." 

He  cominunicated  bis  yiews  to  Fernelle ;  but  far  from  being  elated 
with  the  notion  of  wealth  accruing  to  them  from  such  source,  she  evexi 
feit  reluctant  to  profit  by  it  in  any  way.  Nicholas  overcame  her  scruples, 
however,  and  eyen  persuaded  her  to  accompany  bim  again  to  the  house, 
whose  yery  atmosphere  seemed  tainted  wiüi  infidelity ;  so  true  is  it  that 
the  best  do  not  escape  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  age.  Accordii^ly, 
on  the  following  moming,  Nicholas,  accompanied  by  Pemelle,  once 
more  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery;  but  this  time,  instead  ol 
crucible  and  pan  of  coals,  a  hammer,  a  streng  knife,  and  a  short  iron  bar 
were  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain  bis  end. 

The  hour  was  yet  early,  and  few  people  were  abroad,  so  that,  as  on 
the  previous  day,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaching  the  house  without 
attracting  Observation.  CarefuUy  locking  the  sireet-'door  behind  bim, 
Nicholas  ascended  to  thefirst  floor,  pressed  the  secret  spring,  which  now 
opened  easily  at  bis  touch,  and,  assisted  by  PemeUe,  with  a  beatdng  heart 
set  about  bis  work. 

The  painting  was  executed  on  the  plaster,  and  looked  like  an  imperfect 
fresco  broken  at  the  edges,  so  that  an  accidental  observer  might  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a  subject  that  once  covered  the  whole 
Space  of  the  wall.  Nicholas,  however,  striking  it  with  the  haft  of  bis 
knife,  discovered  by  the  sound,  round  and  füll,  not  only  that  it  concealed 
a  hoUow,  but  that  a  wooden  panel  lay  beneath  the  plaster.  Carefully 
knocking  right  and  left,  he  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  cavity ;  then 
driving  in  bis  crowbar  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  he  exerted  bis 
strength,  and,  with  a  violent  efibrt,  effected  a  breach,  the  plaster  falling 
in  large  flakes  to  the  floor.  Inserting  bis  arm,  not  without  some  trepi^' 
dation — for  after  all  this  dark  hole  might  contain  but  a  oolony  of  rats— 
bis  handcame  in  contact  with  some  objeot,  which  he  hastily  caught  up 
and  drew  forth  ;  it  proved  to  be  the  liandle  of  a  Turkish  sdmitar  studded 
with  piecious  stones. 

Thus  oonfiimed  in  bis  expectations,  Nicholas  iset  about  in  eamest 
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«ideoiiig  ihe  breach.  Bot  h  was  no  ligfat  task  io  raBU>fie  ihm  pmd» 
wUch  had  berai  fiiml j  fixed  in  the  waU,  wilii  die  uuriaumaatB  me  had 
broug^ ;  and  a£ber  workiag  with  great  patienee  and  perseFecanoe  ht  iie 
better  part  oi  an  hour,  he  was  dbl^ed  to  adsdt  ma  iiBpoaBÜiibir  «f 
enlaiging  the  o^ening  snffidently  to  effect  an  eotouK». 

Pausing  in  bis  labour,  he  set  about  reflecting  i:^KKDL^wbat  wum  meoi  to 
he  done.  The  £rst  'diing  necessary  was  to  proeore  more  tookH-«  saw 
was  indispensable.  It  is  true  that  by  means  o£  a  erook  be  migbt  draw  to 
the  orifice  ose  object  afber  another ;  but  diis  wonld  be  wcnking  in  the 
dark,  and  by  such  means  he  conld  never  ascertain  what  treasoze  au^|bt 
lie  hid,  or  out  of  reach.  No — he  must  enter  this  excaTation,  okiset  or 
whateyer  it  might  be,  and  in  order  to  do  so  be  must  saw  awsy  ihepaoeL 
It  was  with  much  vexadon  that  he  acknowledged  the  neoesaly  of  learag 
bis  work  for  the  präsent ;  and  although  the  closet  in  wiodi  lie  rtood  was 
concealed  by  a  secret  spring  door,  and  the  house  was  lodced,  he  feit 
nervously  ahve  to  the  possible  discovery  of  the  treasure  by  onoÜier  duiiag 
bis  absenoe.  A  house  was  easily  broken  into,  and  be  xemembered  widi 
uneasinesB  how  readily  he  had  guessed  the  existenee  of  the  hidden  door, 
and  with  what  facility  he  had  opened  it.  The  treasuze^  too,  was  all  bot 
ezposed  to  view,  and  he  had  no  means  of  again  dosing  tke  walL  This 
risk  was,  hawever,  unavoidable,  so  summoning  what  stoicisaa  he  «ould  to 
bis  aid,  he  prepared  to  depart 

In  the  Duter  chamber  he  again  examined  the  handle  of  the  Tnikidi 
scimitar.  Here,  at  least,  was  no  delusion.  It  was  of  gold,  and  tibe 
jewels,  flashing  in  the  light,  seemed  stones  of  price.  A  sboii  pece  of 
the  blade  was  still  attached  to  it,  bearing  the  appearance  of  haiing  been 
severed  by  a  strenger  weapon,  probably  in  combat.  Th^«  coold  be  no 
doubt  but  it  was  a  trophy  of  Eastern  warfare,  and  had  bdbnged  to  tfae 
Templars  ;  and  Nicholas  was  now  convinced  that  what  lay  oonoesded  in 
the  recess  was  of  the  same  kind  and  propriety.  When,  or  under  what 
circumstances  it  had  be^i  transported  to  the  Jew's  house^  he  eooLd  not 
conjecture,  nor  was  the  question  important.  It  was  enongh  that  it  had 
belonged  to  those  who  had  no  lawful  heirs  to  claim  it,  and  that  in 
profiting  by  St.  Jaques's  bonnty  he  was  clearly  despoiHng  no  one. 

Tranquil  on  the  subject  of  bis  own  right,  Nicholas  set  sbout  in^iring 
Femelle  with  the  same  confidence,  not  forgetttng  to  mention  the  sunt's 
evident  desire  that  this  treasure-trove,  the  spoils  of  the  infidel,  should  not 
reyert  to  unbelievers.  He  touched  the  right  4shord.  Had  PemeUe  re- 
mained  in  the  belief  that  this  was  Jewish  weahh,  it  might  have  w^bed 
more  heavily  on  her  conscience ;  but  the  spoils  of  heathen,  but  cbivshous 
Saracens,  were  not  so  objectiosiable,  andthewonderfulcoincidenoesii^iich 
had  lad  Nicholas  through  so  many  Channels  to  the  point  where  he  now 
stood,  were,  she  thought,  so  many  tokens  of  divine  interposidon  in  his 
behalf. 

To  paint  the  joys  of  that  evening  as  they  sat  together  besnde  Aar 
hearth — joys  so  tumultuous  yet  so  chastened  m  eiqyression— «-were  impos- 
idble.  Notwithstanding  theur  ecstasy^  however,  Nusholas  fomid  leisore  to 
canvass  the  best  mode  of  removing  the  various  objeets  i&om.  tibeir  preggfft 
biding-place,  and  to  devise  a  secret  for  their  conoeahneiit  in  Üb  own 
housfl^  and  Pecnelle  ix>  dream  of  ihe  splmdid  waxHtapen  ofae  ivomid  offer 
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ai  her  favouite  «hrines,  espeoiallj  ifaatof  the  Uessed  St  Jboaes,  and  ihe 
gorgeous  robe  she  wonld  besiiow  cm  tbe  Yirgia;  ^dnlrt  ehe  determined,  if 
evera  pale  Templar  again  extended  his  hand  tcnrords  her,  she  wonld  drop 
gM  into  it  instead  o£  ^»pper — £or  iiad  he  not  fought  and  hted,  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  the  treafim»  ahe  was  about  to  enjoy? 

Never  was  a  anore  süent  evening  spent  tmder  that  soüitary  roof ;  and 
yet  had  any  ciurious  «je  penetrated  tkroügli  the  casement  lie  must  have 
been  strack  with  the  expresnon  which  leyerie  imparted  to  countenances 
otherwise  ^  little  «triking.  I^flfiohdias,  with  his  l^nghtfiil  farow,  his  sdn- 
tillaling  eyes  and  compressed  lips,  sat  tiiß  yery  personification  of  wrapt 
thoughfc.  The  absenee  of  all  passion  itom  Pemelle's  chastened  spirit  had 
{»^eseryed  the  outhnes  of  h^  ooumtenanoe  in  their  pristane  purity.  Her 
bro w  and  cheek  were  smooth  as  in  her  girlish  davs  ;  and  priivation  had  pre- 

of  the  lamp  pla3^  tm  her  pale,  golden  hair  and  on  her  oolonrless  face. 
Her  wheel  stood  idle  before  h^;  and  with  hands  clasped  on  her  knees, 
her  head  slightly  bent  backwards^  her  lips  half-parted  with  an  unconscious 
smile,  her  eyes  beanüug  a  cakn  delight,  the  beauty  of  sea«nity  hovered 
about  her  such  as  a  beholder  might  have  fancied  he  had  neyer  seen 
equalled.  The  fairest  women  have  their  evil  mom^its  when  their 
astonished  admiiers  ask  themselves  how  they  could  ever  have  thought 
them  beaidäfid ;  and  iliose  who  Are  pronounced  piain  have  moments  when 
they  seem  lovely — a  chance  disposition  of  light  and  sbade,  or  a  sudden 
Illumination  £rom  within,  evolve  the  mysteiious  <^rm  or  suspend  it. 
Nicholas  and  Peradle  appeared  that  night  what  they  really  were — ^types 
of  their  dass  and  times.  In  bim  was  boldneas  of  thought  and  humility 
of  Station  tempered  and  legulated  by  church  and  law— in  her,  meekness 
elevated  by  £aith.  His  meditation  not  impasdoned  or  glowing,  but  deep 
and  dreamy — ^her  ^aith  not  fond  or  bathed  in  tears,  bot  stout  and  honest, 
<^d-läje  and  oonfident,  n^  a  mere  holiday  trance,  but  the  very  garment 
of  her  soul.  True  types  botib  of  an  epoch  when  Hfe,  when  opinion  and 
feeling  were  bound  hly  a  thousand  ietters — when  each  knew  £rom  bis  birth 
what  Steps  he  wouLd  tread,  witfaia  what  boundazies  keep,  and  when  the 
mind,  tnus  steadied,  hept  its  direct  course  wii&out  heeding  wind  or 
weather. 

The  narrowness  of  these  limitB  assigned  to  ezistenoe  and  ix>  the  intel- 
lect  inay  be  supposed  to  have  imparted  a  certain  rigidity  to  the  features 
and  to  the  form,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  transmitted  to  us  merely 
by  the  inezperienced  in  the  iise  of  the  dusel  or  äie  pencii :  but  sudi  may 
k  reality  hL  been  «ontimudly  piesented  to  übe  mt&'b  Bfl>  aod  iniprinti 
on  his  imagination. 

LHI. 

NiCHCHiiAS,  to  ins  great  joy,'  £9uad  eveaytfaing  as  he  had  1^  it  in  the 
old  house,  to  which  he  repaired  early  next  moomkig,  aocompanied  by  Per- 
ndk,  and  fumished  mäi  proper  instrojneiBts;  «evidetttly  no  one  had  dis- 
covared  'Ms  Becaoei  treasure. 

With  ihe  aid  of  his  saw  he  soen  removed  die  |Muiel  «od  penetrated  into 
the  recess.    It  was  not  so  laige  as  he  «qpeoted  to  find  st^  heing  too  low 
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to  admit  of  lotstanding  upright,  and  onlj  afew  feetiudepth;  bütit  was 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  immense  wealtfa,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
examining  the  precious  deposit. 

The  Turldsh  scimitar  already  eonoealed  in  his  own  honse  had  ^ re- 
pared  him  for  much,  but  not  for  the  profnsion  o£  things  now  fireianted 
to  his  view.  Saracen  helmets  enciicled  with  precious  stx>nes  ^  eosi^  bits 
and  bridles  adomed  in  a  similar  nianner;  golden  spurs  and  jewelledeups 
thrown  together  with  necklaces,  anklets  of  pearls,  and  girdlee  richhf 
decorated  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  seemingly  spoils  of  Eastem  harenui^' 
wore  succeeded  by  articles  of  European  orig^;  strange-looking  head^ 
pieces  and  stomachers,  and  knighüy  gold  chains,  crosses,  Taluable 
missals,  rings,  daggers,  eyen  counts'  corouets  and  other  objecta  of  prrce^ 
whose  presence  there  puzzled  Flamel  not  a  little*  He  found  ooins,  too, 
of  eyery  kind  and  yalue,  and  of  eyery  clime,  and  quantities  of  unmoonted 
rubies  and  emeralds  of  larg^  size.  There  were,  moieoyer,  a  few  hoxeSf 
strongly  bound  with  iron,  which  he  would  not  open  nntil  he  had  them 
transported  in  safety  to  his  own  house. 

The  remoyal  of  all  these  things  was  no  easy  task.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  labour  of  months  ;  for  he  dare  not  lisk  diurnal  yisits  to  the  hous^ 
and  he  had  to  enlarge  the  secret  recess  in  his  own  cellar  for  the  reception 
of  his  prize.  When,  howeyer,  he  made  sure  that  nothing  remained 
behind,  he  abandoned  the  house  to  its  fäte,  determined  to  prefer  no  claim 
to  it  whateyer. 

For  some  time  restricting  himsel^  to  all  appearance,  to  his  former 
manner  of  life,  nothing  transpired  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  his  neigh- 
bours  or  betray  to  the  eztemal  world  the  change  in  his  destiny.  Tfae 
sign-board  still  swung  oyer  his  door,  though  customers  continued  to  be  as 
chary  of  their  yisits  as  if  they  had  actually  been  wanted.  fiis  garments 
and  those  of  Pemelle  remained  as  simple  as  eyer — their  habits  as 
unsodable.  If  their  fare  was  more  abundant  and  delicate  than  it  had 
been  in  their  eyil  days,  PemeUe  took  care  to  proyide  it  from  quartenr 
where  she  was  whoUy  unknown.  The  alchymist  fiimace,  it  is  trae,  was 
now  fed  with  liyelier  fires  than  heretofore ;  but  the  Argus  eyes  cf  his 
neighbours  could  not  diyine  the  cost  of  such  experiments. 

When  Pemelle  saw  her  husband  resume  the  arduous  labours  öf  tbe 
past,  now  that  wealth  fabulous  for  those  days  had  become  his,  she  could 
not  conceal  her  astonishment ;  and  in  her  simplicity  asked  him  what  m- 
terest  he  could  still  haye  in  a  research  whose  fruits  he  already  so  ampiy 
possessed,  and  might  enjoy  largely  if  he  would. 

'M  do  not  wish  to  make  g^ld,"  was  the  answer,  '^  I  want  to  kaawhow 
to  make  it.  There  is  a  restless  croving  in  eyery  man's  breast  which 
must  be  satisfied  either  by  action  or  by  thought,  or  it  preys  upon  his 
existence  ; — it  is  a  nameless  longing  after  sometbing  more  than  what  is 
possessed,  which  no  sum  of  earthly  enjoyment  can  eyer  fully  satisfy.  Tbe 
secret,  therefore,  of  true  happiness  is  to  steady  this  long^g  by  fbdng  it 
on  some  worthy  and  tenable  point.  The  man  of  science  has  his  di»- 
coyeries  ;  the  artist  his  inspirations  to  fill  up  this  blank  which  Heayen 
has  left  in  the  human  heart,  and  not  without  a  purpose.  This  rapid 
current  of  the  human  spirit  keeps  progress  aliye ;  without  it  homanity 
would  haye  stagnated  or  congealed  in  its  primary  elements." 


Pernelle  did  noiexactly  IeiIIow  her  husbandV  cotu^se  of  reasoning;  bot 
^<it  amnses  him/'  she  thought,  ^^  and  he  i»  right  to  do  that  which'he 
likes  best." 

Once  more  Nicholaa  songht  Rispah  at  the  convent  of  Maubuisson  ; 
but  he  was  iofonned  &i!  the  gate^  whioh  he  was  not  peimitted  to  enter, 
that  she  had  retired  to  a  provincial  convent  far  £rom  Paris  in  a  direction 
nnknown.  He  immediately  guessed  that  the  assertion  was  Mse,  but  he 
had  no  means  of  forcing  himself  into  her  presence.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  seeing  in  a  procession  the  abbess  of 
Maubuisson  at  the  head  of  her  nuns,  in  whom,  despite  the  changes 
wrought  by  time,  he  reoognised  Canches's  granddaughter.  The  mannet! 
in  which  she  ayerted  her  fetce,  and  sought  to  evade  bis  gaze^  seemed  to 
him  a  token  of  reoc^ition. 

A  short  time  after  the  removal  of  bis  treasure  the  Jews  re-entered 
France ;  and  Nicholas,  rather  to  bis  dismay  than  pleasure,  got  &esh  cush 
tomers.  He  could  not  help  thinking  with  bittemess  how  welcome  they 
would  have  been  a  few  months  ago ;  and  recalled  to  mind  bis  mother'6 
oft*repeated  remark  about  luck  ever  knocking  at  a  man's  door  when  vt  is 
toa  late  to  profit  him.  But  Pemelle  observed  that  Proyidence  rules  all 
things  for  the  best,  reminding  him  that  had  these  customers  come  when 
they  were  most  wanted,  he  probably  would  not  have  undertaken  his  pil- 
grimage,  and  consequently  would  not  have  found  his  treasure.  No  negU« 
gence,  no  overcharge,  however,  could  discourage  those  who,  from  bis 
manuer  of  lifo  and  the  privacy  of  his  dwelling,  preferred  him  to  all  oiAiev 
scriveners.  He  was  not  a  little:  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  draw 
up  several  successive  deeds  of  sale  for  Canches's  house.  He  thus  leamt 
that  the  old  man  was  the  last  of  his  tribe,  and  that  it  was  suspected  there 
lay  concealed  within  his  late  abode  the  treasure  of  that  tribe,  a  circumv 
stance  which  might  have  explatned  to  Flamel  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
Strange  objects  he  had  found  in  the  recess;  but  he  carefully  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  fact. 

By  degrees  he  gathered  confidence,  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  bis 
existence ;  making  arrangements  with  Odette's  husband,  a  jeweller  and 
money-changer,  whereby  the  latter  was  enabled  to  retum  to  Paris  and 
extend  his  connezion^  it  being  easy  by  his  assistance  to  dispose  of  jewels 
without  exciting  notice.  Soon  after,  Golombe  and  her  husband  were  like«- 
wise  recalled,  and  they  aided  Nicholas  in  the  same  manner.  The  sale  of 
the  first  few  articles  produced  a  sum  üx  exceeding  what  he  supposed 
them  to  be  worth.  Growing  bolder,  he  began  to  make  liberal  use  of  the 
fortune  which  it  had  pleased  the  Saint  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  well  and 
truly  did  he  obey  the  injunctions  that  had  accompanied  the  donation. 
Hospitals,  charitable  foundations,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  rose 
in  quick  succession. 

His  neighbours,  made  aware  in  times  past  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  by 
the  bitter  complaints  of  his  mother,  now  loudly  prodaimed  him  the  dis^ 
coverer  of  the  phüosopher's  stone.  The  clergy,  however,  had  no  reason 
to  iSeek  too  narrowly  into,  or  to  quarrel  with  the  source  of  his  dream-like 
wealth,  Pemelle's  watchfiil  piety  not  having  permitted  his  own  to  slumber. 
Churches  and  convents  were  built,  and  diapels  endowed ;  science  and  art 
profited  largely  from  the  same  source ;  free  schools^  too,  were  endowed, 
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and  poor  students  asasted ;  rare  mamiacripto  were  prooured  at  great  oost 
and  trouble  firom  distant  lands  to  enridi  bis  natiTe  <stj.* 

Flamel  was  now  regarded  as  a  demigod  by  a  narrow  circle  of  firiendfl^ 
a  finvourite  child  of  tbe  Churcb,  an  honomed  Citizen  of  fiur  Lnteoe,  bis 
features  being  reeorded  on  stone,  and  bis  name  bavin§^  been  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Wbat  now-a-days  tbe  populär  orator  or  writer  is  to  society,  in  those 
days  of  deficient  institations  the  foonders  tbereof  were  to  tbdr  coontiy. 
Now  tbe  World  i^jplaods  bim  wbo  seeks  to  pull  down  and  destroy — ^then 
it  applauded  bim  wbo  strore  to  create ;  and  man  loves  applanse  be  its 
source  wbat  it  may.  Tben,  too,  men  bad  tbe  sweet  ülusion  of  working 
for  posterity,  and  fior  a  grateful  poeterity ;  tbe  worianen  heing  few,  and 
tbe  work  to  be  accomplisbed  great.  So  many  names  are  now  tkrown  on 
tbe  boiling  wayes  of  bistory,  tbat  indiyidoality  is  lost,  and  obUnon 
tbreatens  to  engolpb  tbem.  Nicbolas  Flamel  eoerisbed  tbe  notion  of 
liying  among  bis  lund  in  after  generations ;  n(»r  was  be  deceived  in  bis 
bopes.  He  nad  found  tbe  true  elixir  of  life — tradition  took  up  bis  name 
on  ber  golden  wing,  and  bas  bronght  it  down  to  onr  own  days  tinged 
witb  ber  prismatic  cbarm,  as  a  problem,  a  mysteay  unsolyed,  a  riddle  un- 
read,  wbicb  hncy  may  speculate  and  tbeory  arcnie  npon  witbont  fear  of 
a  tr(;ublesome  n^y,  a  Voved  &ct,  destr^ing  the  ^  fabric.  To  bis 
almost  fabulous  fortune  tradition  bas  alone  giyen  a  eine  ;  but  its  exist- 
ence,  and  tbe  manner  of  its  employment»  bave  been  assured  by  bistoiy. 
Tbe  tbeory  upon  tbe  art  of  gold-making  attribnted  to  bim,  is  most  pro- 
bably  not  tbe  work  of  bis  pen.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  much  more  recent 
date  tban  tbat  in  wbicb  be  lired  ;  bat  tbe  arcb  be  erected  fbr  bimself  and 
bis  wife  in  tbe  Cimetiere  des  Innocens,  migbt,  according  to  St.  Foix  and 
otber  creditable  writers,  bave  been  seen  by  tbose  wbo  liyed  at  the  time  of 
tbe  first  French  reyobition.  Tbe  allegorical  figures  tbat  snrroonded  tbe 
image  of  both  tbe  busband  and  wife,  if,  indeed,  tbey  bare  been  faitbfully 
transmitted  to  us,  seem  plainly  to  baye  alluded  to  gold-making ;  but,  as 
we  bave  elsewfaere  observed,  tbe  allegorical  fc^m,  in  wbicb  the  artist  of 
tbose  days  deligbted,  may  just  as  well  bave  been  employed  as  a  poetäcal 
allusion  to  piely,  and  instead  of  tbe  transmutation  of  meitals,  the  fligbt  of 
tbe  soul  may  in  reality  bave  been  tbereby  typi£ed.  Witb  the  babit  of 
tbougbt  of  otber  days  the  key  to  its  meamng  is  often  lost. 

In  tbe  last  Century,  wben  tbe  pbilosopher's  stone  was  soaght  more 
ardently  tban  ever  it  bad  been  before,  tbe  alcbymist  eagerly  grasped 
every  straw  tbat  could  Warrant  bis  belief  and  encourage  his  hopes ;  and 
tbe  idea  of  gold-making  being  uppermost  in  tbe  minds  of  tbat  genera- 
tion,  tbe  mystery  of  Nicbolas  Flam^'s  sudden  wealth  was  made  the 
subject  of  hesh  inquiry,  and  invested  witb  a  fresh  and  keen  interest.  Tbe 
old  bouse  in  tbe  Rue  Marivaux  was  tben  searcbed,  and  eracibles,  retorts, 
and  sundry  pbials  were  said  to  bave  been  found  buried  in  the  oellar ; 
numerous  books  were  written  about  its  ancient  proprietor,  and  everytbing 
connected  witb  bim  became  matter  of  moment.  Tbe  romance  of  the 
Kose,  written  by  bis  own  band,  was  at  tbat  tisoe  preserved  in  tbe  royal 

*  Borel,  in  his  ''  Tresor  des  Antiquit^s  Gauloises,"  says  that  no  less  tban  300 
foundations  of  a  pious,  charitable,  or  usefol  natore,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
same  lavish  band  and  teeming  miod. 
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library ;  and  many  an  enthnsiast  went  thitber  to  iny^stigate  its  pages, 
and  tnence  to  gaze  on  the  mystic  areh  in  the  Cimetiere  des  Innocens,  and 
niminate  at  the  corner  of  toe  Rue  Marivanz,  where  the  scrivener  once 
resided.  To  such  a  length  did  credulitj  or  enthusiasm  eztend,  that  it  is 
even  recorded  of  Nicholas  Flamel  that  he  not  only  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone,  but  also  the  elixir  of  life ;  and  not  content  with 
assigning  him  a  Century  of  existence,  which  many  writers  affirm  he 
enjoyed  in  Paris — ^basing  thxs  affirmation  on  the  respective  dates  of  bis 
death  and  testament*  reg^tered  at  St.  Jaqnes  la  Boucherie — some  go  a 
few  Steps  further,  and  assert  that  Nicholas  Flamel  and  Pernelle  bis  wife 
have  been,  long  subsequently  to  the  last  date,  seen  in  India. 


THE    REAPER  S'    REST. 

Br  G.  W.  Thornburt. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  the  sheavings 
Lie  at  noon  the  weary  reapers — 
And  the  floating  breath  of  Heaven 
Fans  the  hot  brow  of  the  sleepers ; 
For  soft  and  low 
The  breezes  blow, 
To  fan  the  weary  reapers. 

The  lark  has  hush*d  its  singing. 

Lest  it  wake  the  toil-worn  reapers  : 
The  crickets,  chattering  'mong  the  barley, 
Cannot  rouse  the  peaceful  sleepers ; 
The  noisy  song 
Of  their  merry  throng 
Can  only  lull  the  reapers. 

The  wind  ittoaned  through  the  barley, 
To  warn  it  of  the  Coming  reapers  ; 
The  partridge,  with  its  speckled  cresting, 
Flew  Startled  at  the  silent  sleepers ; 
And  dewdrops  feil 
From  the  llght  air-bell 
On  the  hot  brow  of  the  reapers. 

Through  the  slender  golden  pillars 

Creeps  the  shrew  mouse  past  the  reapers ; 
Leaves  its  young,  on  wheat-blade  swayiug, 
To  the  merey  of  the  sleepers. 
From  corn-flower  blue 
The  wild  bee  flew, 
Its  home  trod  down  by  reapers. 

*  Between  the  dato  t)£  bis  will  and  that  of  his  death  there  was  a  lapse  of  half  a 
Century ;  and  in  the  document  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  an  old  man.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that.  this  interesting  record  was  destroyed  in  the  revolution. 
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In  the  moving,  wavering  shadow 
Lie  at  noon  the  weary  reapers ; 
And  the  children  c^ase  their  playin^ 
To  sing  hush-song  to  the  sleepeni. 
In  liillahy 
The  winds  reply, 
For  angels  guard  the  reapers. 


■  r 


Timid  lark  hath  left  its  nesting 

To  be  trampled  by  the  reapen ; 
Dew  it  sheds  from  quiveriog  fieathery 

Benediction  on  the sleepers ;  ./ 

Repaj's  with  song  .  ^ 

The  cruel  wrong 
Wrought  by  the  stunJy  reapers. 

With  its  grey  wings  spreading  orer,  ' 

Broods  a  cloud  above  the  reapers» 
Like  a  bird  beneath  its  pinions 
Gathering  all  the  silent  sleepers ; 
The  sunbeaBQS  strong 
Aroiind  it  throng, 
But  cannot  wound  the  reapers. 

Crowded  like  the  Indian*s  lodge, 

Rise  the  sheaves  piled  round  the  reapers  ; 
White  and  thick  the  scattered  barley 
Dropped  aroiind  the  silent  sleepers. 
The  blackbird^s  note, 
From  copse  remote, 
Wakes  not  the  heedless  reapers. 

Like  a  gilded  plume  of  feathers 

Wave  the  oat-sheaves  o*er  the  reapers ; 
Like  a  guard  with  golden  javelins 
Bristle  wheat-ears  round  the  sleepers. 
With  bended  head 
The  poppy  red 
Sheds  balm  upon  the  reapers. 

Like  men's  hands  upraised  in  praying, 
Press  the  sheaves  above  the  reapers ; 
Yery  füll  of  joy  and  gladness, 
Dream  of  heaven  all  the  sleepers. 
Though  soft  and  low  \ 

The  breezes  blow, 
They  ma^  not  wake  the  reapers. 
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THELASTOFTHEHOUSE. 
Br  William  Pickebsgill,  Esq. 

XXXI. 

THE  STRANGER. 

When  Mr.  Homcastle  quitted  the  humble  roof  of  Mrs.  Wallford  for 
the  dilapidated  man^on  of  which  he  had  become  the  proprietor,  Mrs. 
Wallford  and  her  family  regarded  his  departure  with  feelings  of  the 
most  intense  delight ;  and  though  the  small  pittance  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  for  his  room  had  been  of  great  Service  to  them,  they 
cheerfully  consented  to  do  without  it,  and  to  diminish  their  expenses  of 
living.  The  selfish,  unmanly  conduct  of  Homcastle  had  created  in  the 
minds  of  these  honest  people  the  greatest  disgust  for  his  character,  and 
his  removal  was,  therefore,  hailed  with  considerable  satisfaction.  There 
was  one,  however,  whose  absence  had  caused  feelings  of  a  contrary 
description.  That  was  Merton.  His  gentle  and  unobtrusive  manner, 
his  intelligence,  had  caused  him  to  be  respected  by  every  member  of  the 
family ;  and  the  little  sitting-room  of  an  evening  appeared  to  be  really 
less  cneerful  than  it  used  to  be  when  he  was  one  of  the  party.  His 
■absence  had  affected  them  all,  more  or  less.  Fred,  perhaps,  feit  it  the 
most  keenly,  for  they  were  constant  companions,  and  there  was  scarcely 
anything  known  to  the  one  to  which  the  other  had  not  free  access. 
Fred,  besides,  missed  him  at  the  office,  where  there  were  so  many  things 
that  required  to  be  done  which  he  was  incapable  of  doing  without  the 
advice  or  assistance  of  Merton. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  Mrs.  Wallford's  health  became  gradually 
worse.  This  circumstance  produced  a  painful  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  her  children,  for  although  the  small  income  they  were  in  receipt  of 
would  not  cease  with  her  death,  yet,  if  she  were  removed,  they  feit  as 
if  there  were  none  on  earth  who  could  fill  the  place  that  would  thus 
become  vacant;  and,  indeed,  where  is  the  friend  that  can  supply  the 
place  of  a  mother  ?  Where  is  she  who,  with  a  mother's  affection,  shall 
minister  to  our  wants,  anticipate  our  wishes,  tend  us  with  such  earnest 
and  patient  solicitude?  There  is  none.  Painful-— painful  discovery, 
which  is  too  frequently  made  after  the  grave  has  closed  over  her  re- 
mains,  and  when  she  is  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  our  gratitude  or 
indifference. 

One  wet  evening,  some  weeks  after  Merton  had  quitted  Morlington, 
the  Wallfords  received  a  visit  from  a  young  woman,  who  said  she  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  theirs  who  had  left  London  a  few 
days  previously  for  Italy.  The  young  woman  was  dressed  exceedingly 
piain,  but  her  manners  were  those  of  a  gentlewoman.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  thin,  but  it  was  owing  to  iUness  and  anxiety.  Traces  of  beauty, 
however,  were  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  lineaments  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"  We  have  no  friend  in  London,  E[ate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wallford, 
"  at  all  likely  to  go  to  Italy." 

"  I  know  of  none,"  was  the  reply. 

VOL.  XXVI.  2  B 
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''Are  you  sure,  young  woman,  that  you  have  come  to  the  right 
place  ?"  Said  Mrs.  Wallford. 

**1  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  bat  the  letter  will,  perbaps,  explain  itself. 
It  is  there ;  you  had  better  read  it." 

*'  Read  it,  Kate,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Wallford.  "  I  ean't  decipher 
Strange  handwriting  so  weU  as  you.» 

Miss  Wallford  having  broken  the  seal,  read  as  foUows : 

*'  Cecil-street,  ßtamidy  JjKmäoa. 

^'  Mr  i>EAR  Madam, — This  letter  will  be  faanded  to  jwi  by  a  jQong 
woman,  with  whose  history  I  bave  casoally  beoome  acquainted  fiinoe  my 
arrival  here.  There  are  passages  in  it  so  astounding  and  heartrendiog, 
that  there  are  few  persons,  I  apprehend,  who  can  Hsten  to  them  uBmoyed. 
I  only  touch  upon  her  history  for  the  porpose  of  enlistmg  yo«r  interest 
and  sympathy  in  her  behalf.  I  raay,however,  add,  that  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  her  life  she  has  been  living  in  infamy,  into  whicb  sbe  had 
been  dragged  by  the  treaohery  of  one  who  -ought  to  have  aeted  as  her 
protector.  Wluitever  errors  she  may  have  fallen  into,  I  belieye  she  is 
now  sincerely  penitent,  and  desirous  of  atoning  fbr  her  past  migcoodnct. 
She  is  a  stranger  in  Morlington,  and  as  she  is  tuixious  to  find  a  lodging 
on  her  arrival,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  request  that  yona  will  point  out 
to  her  some  place  where  the  rent  is  snfficiently  moderate  to  suit  her 
circiimstances.  I  must,  however,  further  say  that  she  is  a  gentlewoman 
by  breeding  and  education,  and  that  varions  unhappy  circunastanees  have 
led  to  her  present  degraded  Situation.  If  I  were  not  well  convinced  of 
her  sincerity  and  penitenoe,  I  should  not  presume  to  address  tins  letter 
to  you.  I  feel  assured,  from  the  friendship  that  subsiBts  between  ns, 
that  you  will  do  everything  which  the  peoaliarity  of  the  case  leqaxres. 
I  will  thank  you  to  remember  roe  to  Miss  Wallford  and  Fred, 

''  And  to  believe  me,  my  dear  madan,  youxs  yery  futfaftilly, 

''  AX^FBED  MJEKTON." 

When  Miss  Wallford  perceived  that  the  letter  was  -so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  bearer,  äie  re&ained  i&om  Tea£ng  it  alood;  and  when 
she  had  glanoed  ov«r  its  oontents,  she  handedit  toheriBo^MT  for  pemsal. 
By  dint  of  a  little  patience  and  perseveranoe,  that  lady  oontrived  to  make 
herse^  familiär  wit^  the  Information  it  contained. 

"  Well,  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wallfowi,  "I  am  sore  I  don't  fcaow 
what  to  do  in  ikie  matter.  There  is  the  small  room  up-<8tain  that  Mr. 
Horncastle  occupied." 

Kate  was  silent.  She  did  not  know  wbedier  imt  modMr  -woold  be  act- 
iag  with  perfect  discretion  if  she  consented  to  sufTer  the  yoiin^  woman  to 
lemain  under  her  roof. 

"  What  do  you  say  «bout  it,  Kate  ?" 
*'  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  bands,  manima." 
'^  I  beg,  Mrs.  Wallferd,"  interposed  Miss  Morton  (fer  tt  was  she), 
when  she  perceived  tbat  there  were  soroe  scruples  in  t^e  neaj-^^'  I  be^ 
that  you  will  not  put  yourselves  to  any  inconvenience  ön  my  accoant.  I 
should  be  sorry,  in  the  ef«nt  of  your  permitting  me  <io  remain  nnder  your 
roof,  if  any  part  of  my  previous  life  should  in  any  degreecastaBy^disoredit 
upon  your  family.     I  wish  nobody  to  be  isjuved  in  any  skape  li^  me.     If 
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jou  are  unable  to  afford  nie  aocomraodation  jourselves,  or  itf  you  know 
of  nonewho  sre  aLle  to  do  so,  I  mtist  mii,ke  %i^dier 'app^oEilnoiis  m 
ihe'tovm,  and  endeaTour, at  süeveifts,  1»!find a^lace  of^helfeeT as  soon  as 
po8sible." 

At  lilns  joDcttire,  Dr.  Dswdle  and  Fred,  y/ho  hadinet  by  Chance  in  the 
Street,  arrived.  The  doctor  came  skipping  into  the  room,  as  usual,  with 
bis  golden-headed  cane  m  one  hand,  and  a  ivhite  hat  in  the  otber. 

"Good  evening',  ladies — 'good  evening,"  said  tbe  versatile  little  doctor 
as  he  entered. 

Hayinrg  eorutiaased  for  sev^eral  seconds  the  -appearanoe  of  the  stranger, 
he  directed  his  conversation  to  Mrs.  WaHford. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  to-night — a  little  better  I  hope,  eh  ?" 

"  I  am  much  the  same  as  when  you  were  here  before." 

"  Take  the  medicine  I  sent  you  Teguiarly,  eh  ?" 

^'  T  have  missed  once,  I  beliey«,^'  said  Mrs.  Wallford. 

"  That  accounts  for  it,  madam — that  accounts  for  it.  If  you  do  not 
attend  to  my  Instructions,  liow  oan  you  ezpect  any  improT^oient  in  your 
heahh  ?  Preposterous,  madam,  to  suppose  so— akogether  out  of  the  ques- 
Üon— faot,  I  afisure  you." 

^^  Omitting  to  take  the  medicine  once,  Dr.  Daivdle,"  said  Kate,  ^'  can- 
not,  I  shoold  conoeive,  make  much  difference." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  makes  a  great  difference— all 
the  diäereoce  in  the  world.  I  ii^ill  endeavour  to  ilkistrate  it.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  I  have  a  patient  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  attending  whenever 
I  am  sent  for.  My  punctuality  is  relied  upon.  Well,  the  lady  sends  for 
me  on  a  certain  occasion.  I  refnse  to  go.  I  arg^  with  myself  dius : 
Well,  I  have  always  attended  Mrs.  Spooner  on  fonner  oocasions  the  moment 
I  was  sent  for.  I  have  been  uncommonly  attentive  to  her  as  long  as  she 
has  been  a  patient  of  mine.  There  can  be  no  härm  in  refusing  to  go  in 
this  instanoe — trry  neglecting  her  once  will  make  very  little  difference. 
Now  mark  the  result.  Mrs.  Spooner  dies — Dr.  Dawdle  is,  morally  speak- 
ing,  her  murderer — fact,  miss." 

''  That  is  not  a  fair  ilhistratson,"  said  Kate. 

"  Nothing  «an  be  more  so — quite  a  parallel  case.*' 

"  Well,  doctöT,"  said  Mrs.  Wallford,  "  I  must  be  more  partiecdar  in 
future." 

^*  If  you  wash  to  get  better,  nradam,"  said  Üke  doctor,  **  you  must  obey 
my  instructions  to  the  letter." 

"  So  much  mediane  is  quite  nauseating,"  said  Mtb.  WaUford.  « I 
drank,  I  believe,  two  bottles  last  week." 

"  Can't  be  helped,  madam— -can't  be  helped. — By  the  way,  Fred,  I 
haye  a  questioa  for  you.  Suppose  a  patient  of  mine  were  dbrinking  six 
pint  bottles  of  my  medicine  every  week,  and  were  continuing  to  do  8o 
for  twelve  montm,  how  many  gallons  would  he  swallow  in  the  year  ? 
There's  a  question  for  yo«,  my  boy." 

*'  l  ema  <do  that  with  a  pieee  of  paper,"  said  Fred. 

'^  Fiddlesticks !  you  «hould  me  able  to  do  it  with  your  ihead." 

**  What  qimntity  would  he  conpume,  doctor  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wallford. 

'^  Thirty^-nine  ^.Uons  of  medicine,  madam,"  repiied  Dawdle. 

The  ref>ly  lof  lue  faoetious  doctor  was  foUowed  by  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Fact,"  added  Dr.  Dawdle. 

2b2 
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<^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/'  said  Mrs.  Wallford. 

^'  We^^  said  Dr.  Dawdle»  nAng  from  bis  chair,  *^  I  have  s^veral  more 
calls  to  make,  and  I  must  not  spend  my  time  here.  Now»  Mrs.  Wailford,  i 
giye  you  strict  iojunctions  to  rollow  my  directions.  I  sball  send  you  some 
more  medicine  to-night^  and  when  I  call  again,  I  hope  to  see  yoa  much 
improved.     Good  night." 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  the  conversation  with  reference  to  Miss 
Morton  was  renewed,  and  both  Mrs.  Wallford  and  Kate  being  greatiy 
moved  by  her  friendless  and  destitute  Situation,  and  being,  moreover,  a 
good  deal  pleased  with  her  bearing  and  address,  consented  £>r  her  to 
remain  at  least  one  night  uuder  their  own  roof. 


XXXIL 

THE  7RIEND  OF  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

On  the  day  following,  Mrs.  Wallford  and  her  daughter  again  reverted 
to  the  discourse  relative  to  Miss  Morton.  Döring  the  few  hours  that  ehe 
had  been  in  the  house,  she  had  conducted  herseif  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety,  and,  indeed,  her  earnest  and  serious  manner  led  thenx  to  believe 
that  whatever  her  previous  faults  and  crimes  might  have  been,  she  was 
now  completely  reformed. 

Anxious  to  know  something  of  her  intentions,  Mrs.  Wallford  said  : 
'^  Do  you  propose  making  a  permanent  stay  in  this  neighbouihood, 
Miss  Morton  ?" 

"  My  object  in  coming  hei'e,"  said  Miss  Morton,  ^'  is  to  obtain  a  Situa- 
tion of  some  kind.  Nothing  of  my  previous  character  is  known  here^  so 
that  that,  I  hope,  wouid  prove  no  obstacle." 

"  What  description  of  Situation  do  you  wish  to  obtain  ?" 
'^  I  should  have  no  objection  to  teach  a  school,  or  to  act  as  a  lady's 
maid  or  companion  to  a  lady." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  dressmaking  ?" 
"  Very  little,  I'm  afraid,  although  I  can  sew  tolerably  well." 
"I  have  some  relations  that  I  am  not  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
calling  upon,  whom  I  will  go  and  see,  and  inquire  if  they  know  of  any- 
thing likely  to  suit  a  person  llke  yourself." 

^'  If  you  will  do  me  this  favour  I  shall  be  extremely  oblig^d,"  said  Miss 
Morton,  "  for  I  am  anxious  for  some  employment.*' 

Mrs.  Wallford  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  her  relations  the  Gaver- 
ings.  This  excellent  woman  had  consented  to  throw  aside  all  penonal 
consideration,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  render  a  service  to  this  helpkss  asd 
unfortunate  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  so  destitute  of  frienda  and  coa- 
nexions. 

In  an  early  part  of  our  story,  the  connexion  that  subsisted  between  the 
Claverings  and  Mrs.  Wallford  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  some  diffidence  that  she  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Clavering.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  pressing  circumstances  of  the 
case,  she  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  of  whom  she  would  have 
asked  a  favour,  for  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  whether  they  rafase 
or  confer  an  office  of  kindness,  fancy  in  either  oase  they  are  puttii^  tbe 
person  under  a  great  Obligation. 
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"Well,  what  a  stranger  you  iBore!''  said  Mrs.  Clavmng,  when  Mrs. 
Wallford  was  shown  into  the  room.  ^*  Clayering  and  I  have  been  won- 
dering  for  the  last  sii  weeks  what  has  got  you." 

**  The  truth  is,  I  haye  been  very  little  out  lately,"  Mrs.  Wallford  re-» 
plied,  *'  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  particular  busmess  which  I  have 
on  band,  I  should  not  have  been  out  to-day." 

"  Well,  and  how  have  you  been  since  we  saw  you  last  ?  Dr.  Da^^dle, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  one  who  is  able  to  give  any  informadon  about 
you,  was  sayisg  that  you  had  been  very  unwell  again." 

'^  I  have  been  very  poorly  indeed,  but  I  am  a  little  better,  I  think^ 
to-day." 

"  Ah !  you  must  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  How  is  Mr.  Clavering  ?" 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  quite  well." 

"  The  business  respecting  which  I  have  made  free  to  call  upon  you," 
said  Mrs.  Wallford,  "  is  tfis :  a  young  woman,  who  has  been  recom- 
mended  to  apply  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance,  and  who  arrived  last 
night  from  London,  desires  some  kind  of  employment,  whereby  she  may 
be  able  to  eam  a  livelihood.  I  am  nnfortunately  not  in  a  position  to  & 
anything  for  her  myself,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  either  you  or  somf 
of  your  friends  might  be  able  to  employ  her  in  some  way,  at  least  fbr'a 
time,  tiU  she  heard  of  something  permanent." 

«  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  I  know  little  of  her  history.     Her  name  is  Morton." 

"  Where  does  she  belong  to  ?" 

^  To  the  county  of  Somerset,  I  believe,  but  to  what  part  I  am  unable 
to  say." 

" Is  she  capable  of  doing  anything?" 

"  Oh !  she  is  a  young  woman  of  good  education." 

"  What  does  her  education  consist  of  ?" 

**  She  understands  music,  French,  drawing,  &c." 

"  She  is  an  impostor,  Mrs.  Wallford.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  she 
is  an  impostor." 

"  Why  should  you  suspect  her  of  being  an  impostor  ?" 

^<A  person  who  comes  to  you  in  so  stränge  a  manner,  destitute  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  who  professes  henielf  conversant  widi  these 
branches  of  education,  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  thau  a  downright 
impostor,  Mrs.  Wallford." 

"  I  assnre  you,  Mrs.  Clavering,  that  you  are  altogether  in  error.  I  am 
eonvinced  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  recommended  to  us  hi  a  person 
in  whose  honour  and  veracity  every  reliance  may  be  plaoed;  m  the 
s<e<;ond  place,  her  manners  are  evidenüy  those  of  a  person  of  good 
education;  and  lastly,  since  her  short  stay  with  us,  she  has  given  us 
opportunities  of  judging  of  her  proficiency  in  these  branches  of  education." 

"  Has  she  filled  any  Situation  in  London  ?" 

*'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

^'  How  has  she  hitherto  subsisted  ?" 

^'  As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  her 
hostory.  I,  however,  suspect,  though  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  mentioned 
again,  that  the  Hfe  she  led  in  London  has  not  been  altogether  free  from 
guilt.     She  appears,  however,  to  be  peniten^  atid  if  I  can  by  any  meai^s 
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assist  thft  wock  q£  reformatioa  that  has  beg^B,  I  flluJl  njfMee  exe^ei- 

ixigly" 

^*  It's  just  as  I  suspectedy  Mra»  Wallford,  the  ^kL  is  an  imposto--^. 
person  who  has  lad  probably  the  most  inunOTallile  in  Loodoiv  aadvnder 
the  m^t^ice'  of  sincere  penitenee,  comes  down  into  the  eovntry  wiih  bor. 
artinces  and  falsehoods.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  ia  vblj  own  mind 
that  she  is  ao  impostor." 

^'  She  is  no  impostor,  dispend  upoa  ii,  "Msb,  Claveniig.  I  hote  neTW. 
asked  her  to  disclose  her  lustory  to  me,  but  I  baye  no  doubt»  i£  I  were 
doing  SO)  she  would  teil  me  every  circnirmtance»  and  meke  &  inet  confes- 
sion  of  any  indiscretion  of  which  she  may  have  been  guilty." 

^*  You  are  too  credulous  by  half,  and  I  thiok  that  yoa  mire  done  very 
wrong  indeed  in  allowing  a  person  of  that  descriptioQ  to  lemaiii  «ndE»: 
your  roof.  How  easily  might  she  corrupt  the  moiaU  o£  yoiic  aosi  ox  yovr 
daughter." 

She  will  never  attenapt  to  do  any thing  of  th«  kind.  I  pliaae  th«  utanogt 
coafidenoe  in  has  integrity.  However,  I  must  coma  to  the  puipoie.  I 
have  stated  exactdy  under  what  cireumstaBoes.  the  young  womaa  htfrbft^ 
coaie  a  tetnpoirary  inmate  of  my  hous^  and  the  object  I  had  in  yiew  ia 
calling  upon  you  to-day.  Cau*  you  in  any  way  aaust  h^  ?  I  £wl  pof- 
suaded  she«  is  deserving  of  your  cooaidevation." 

*'  For  the  present  I  must  decline  saying  aaiy thing  m  tbe  soatter.  I 
must  be  first  convinced  that  she  is  an  object  worthy  of  sympathy  before 
I  can  undertake  to  assist  her.  You  know,  of  course,  Mnu  WaUfosd,.  cor 
43tanding  in  the  town,  and  how  very  necessaiy  it  is  that  we  should  he  goarded 
in  anything  w»  do.  If  I  were  recommenaing  the  yeung  uRomaR  i»  smy- 
body,  and  she  was  tuming  out  to  be  what  I  have  predicted — viz.,  an  imr 
postor — just  conceive  what  a  very  un^^asant  situaticm.  I  ahoold  be 
placed  in." 

'*  I  wish  you  to  do  nothing  fov  ibe  young  woman  upon  tha  &iib  of 
what  I  say.  Since  you  leluse,  I  must  make  an  applieation  in  some  other 
quartev,  for  the  pooc  girl  must  not  be  Ibfb  to  starve." 

As  Mrs.  Wallford  said  these  words  she  rose  &om  her  nrot^  and  tbe 
interview  was  thus  terminated»  When  she  had  taken  her  leave  of  Mrs. 
Clavering,,  she  began  to  tbink  over  in  her  mind  ihe  nanjuds  of  the  persons 
most  likely  to  assist  the  unhappy  g^L  After  she  had.  ranunated  upoa 
the  matter  some  time^  she  determined  upon  calling  upon  Mr.  CnmUer 
dust,  and  conversing  with  bim  upon  the  subject. 

Amved  at  the  residenoe  of  that  gentleman,  he  received  her,  as  indeed 
he  was  accustomed  to  receive  everybody,  with  the  greatest  kin<kie6S  and 
affiibiUty. 

<'  What  has  brought  you  heie,.  Mrs.  Wallford,,  eh  ?  It's  not  e&M^ 
ma'am,,  I  haye  this  pleasure — not  often,  I  say." 

<<  It's  rather  an  unpleasant  busines6>"  Mrs.  Wall£ord  said. 

"  The  deuce  it  is — unpleasant,  eh  ?" 

'^  Yes,  and  if  you  can  render  me  any  assistance^  I  shall  be  deeply  in- 
debted  to  you." 

«  Well— well— -we  shall  see.     What  is  it,  ^?" 

Mrs.  Wallford  related  to  the  old  gentleman  the  circumstanees  under 
which  the  young  woman  in  question  had  called  upon  her  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  every  oth^  matter  connected  with.  the  subject 


"  Poor  thing — ^poor  thing !"  said  Crumbledust.  "  How  old  is  she, 
ma'am  ?" 

<<  Not  much  above  twentjr»  I  should  say,  from  her  appearance — a 
most  accomplished  person,  capable  of  teacbing  French,  music,  drawing, 
aod  I  dost't  know  iriatfitibesidaa/' 

'^  Pooh  1  poK^ !  Mbb.  WaDTord^  Thfi  ^F»  bead  »  stu&d  with  nc^Jbiag 
but  noQfieiisev  Ihaty  if  that  he:  th»  cafiew  Is  Ae  sJüq  to  teafih  fd^  thio^s^^ 
— that's  the;qQe8ti€R*r 

''^I  should üaiiu^  dbefwa«." 

^^  Pejrhaps>  ihm^,  I.  nuij  be  aide  to  da  somethiag  for  betr.  TJbe  fact  is^ 
Mrs.  WaUford^  X  haue  long^  eoiubemplaibed  estabüshingaachool  oimj  o^m 
in  this  place,  where  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  may  reeeive  a  gra'^ 
tuitoufl  «dueation.  I,  have  been  lostg^  disgiisted  with  the.  chauages  that  I 
haye  seeu^  intcodueodL  intoi  ib»  System-  o£  educatian  diuing^  tbe  lasl«  tbirtjo 
yearsy  and  I  anx  sottj  to  say  that  thechsuiges,  in  no  single  instance»  app^air 
to  be  £of  the  benefit  otiw  rising' genenubion.  The  utoaost  absordityj  I 
find,  pervadesthesyaiidm.  Freaeh,  Gecman^  Italian  arot  d^otstantly  taughl. 
in  our  polite  acadanues  (wfaat  a  wjord!)»  and  boys  begia  to  nsad  Greak 
and  Roman  history  before  they  have  bieea  madci  im  any  dc^gre«  feunilkoi 
with  ther  BibW  I  find,  that  dj»wing  and  dancing:  aie  reg^Urly  taug^ 
and  that  accornj^Kahed  xaastera  arer  engaged  in  eaeh  of  ibese  departmoniiB 
to  give  instructiott.  Th«s&  refinements:  are  not.  altogpether  confined,  to  the 
higher  sdiools,  huä,  I  am  soxzy  to  say,.  that.  the  humbler  ones  are»  more.  oc 
less,  eontaminated  by  the  innoratiozu  It  is  on  this  aecount  that  I  haY# 
resolved  to  establisb  asehooi  o£  my  own  in  this  town^  whieh  I  shall  segi»» 
larly  endow,  and  which  shall  be  conducted.  upon  aplainand  straight&f^ 
waf  d.  pnjsMople.  The  diesses^  the  education,  the  mannen»  of  the  ehildmn 
shall  resemble  those^  oi  oux  worthy  anoestovs  of  1710  as  nearly  as  posaibk^ 
Yes,  that  shall  be  the  Standard  at  which  we  will  aim." 

^'  M  youi  eoflubemplaie  fonading  a  sehool  of  the  kind,  Mija&Movton  would 
no  doubt  undertake-  to  superintend  the.  education  of  the  ^rla ;.  and  I 
think,  if  she  condnues  in  her  present  stafee  of  mind,  which  I  have  nodoubti 
she  will,,  she  wiU  be.  well  adapted  for  the  offioe." 

'^  I  think  she  will  answes  for  that  purpose." 

''  It  will  be  sone  time  before  you  can  make  acraagement&  for  eooir 
mencing  the  scbool».  I  aappose  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wallford. 

^'  The  scheow  haa  been-  sometime  in  contemplation,  but  is  uow,  ma'am^ 
nearly  matured.  I  expect  to  obtain  a  temporary  {dace  for  a  sehool-room. 
in  the  eourse  of  a  few  days,  which  will  answer  tili  a  new  buiUluLg  is 
erected." 

They  conversed  now  upon  other  matters,  which  do  not  at  all  bear  upon 
the  present  narrative.  Mrs.  Wallford  r^aaained  with  the  old  gentleman 
upwards  o£  an  hour,  and  when  the  conversation  wa3  condiided,  she 
hastened  home  with  a  cbeerful  heart  to  apprise  Miss  Morton  of  the  pro- 
bable success  of  her  miasion. 


XXXIII. 

THE  DISCOVEBT. 

The  Summer  had  advanced  witb  its  firuits  and  flowers.  ISie  ireos  and 
hedges  are  clothed  in  their  richest  liveryr  The  laughiug  streame  booud 
through  the  Valleys,  and  leap  from  hill  to  hill  as  though  tbey  wece  imbaed 
with  the  geniality  of  the  season.  The  light  air  is  vocal  vitk  the  song»  of 
birds.  Wherever  the  eye  wanders  it  is  pleased  with  the  objects  rt  be- 
holds.  The  smiling  landscape,  with  its  cool  shades,  beneath  which  the 
countryman  is  reposing,  with  the  cattle  grazing  around  bim,  i^emindi  ns 
of  psistoral  life. 

Further  on,  we  behold  the  white  cottages  with  which  the  landscape  19 
dotted,  with  their  neat  gardens,  and  the  woodlHne  clustering'  rovndrihe 
latticed  porch.  Here  the  waving  com  and  the  luzuriant  meadov-^ 
there  orchards  and  gardens,  with  trees  well  laden  vritb  £ruit — anest-the 
attention.  These  and  a  thousand  other  objects  peculiar  to  ibe  season 
present  themselves.  And  where  is  there  to  be  found  a  more-  'beantiful 
picture  than  an  English  landscape?  > 

Miss  Morton  had  now  been  a  few  weeks  in  the  country.  She  was 
tolerably  happy  and  contented,  and  appeared  more  anzious  than  ever  to 
compensate  by  a  virtuous  life  for  the  acts  of  indiscretion  of  whicb  she  had 
formerly  been  guilty.  The  school-scheme  which  had  been  suggestod  by 
the  in^enious  brain  of  Crumbledust,  was  fully  carried  into  ezecation  wita  . 
the  aid  of  the  purse  of  that  gentleman,  and  it  affords  us  connderable 
pleasure  to  say  tbat  Miss  Morton,  as  indeed  the  reader  will  have  anti(d«' ' 
pated,  received  the  appointment  of  schoolmistress  to  the  establiahmenty 
and  to  which  office  a  salary  was  attached  which  enabled  her  to  live  in 
tolerable  comfort  and  ease. 

A  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between  herseif  and  the  membext  of  the 
Wallford  family,  who,  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Morlins^ton,  were  madef-^ 
acqüainted  with  the  whole  particulars  of  her  history.  At  nrat  thej  shrank 
from  forming  a  connexion  with  one  who  during  the  last  year  or  twohad 
led  such  a  dissolute  life,  but  seeing  her  unfeigned  pemtence  and  äid  pro- 
priety  which  displayed  itself  in  all  her  actions,  and  bearing  in  misa  tbe  : 
respectability  of  her  lamily  and  connexions,  and  her  superior  edußation, ; 
they  overlooked  the  past  and  made  allowance  for  the  temptations  tbat  had , 
been  thrown  in  her  way.     In  this,  perhaps^  they  were  wrong — at  Jeast 
according  to  the  common  conventionalities  of  society.     They  wexe  chan- 
table,  how^ever,  and  merciful — they  forgave. 

An  intercourse  of  an  agreeable  description  was,  therefore,  maintaiaed  . 
between  the  Wallfords  and  Miss  Morton. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  gratitude  with  wUch  tbe  beert 
of  the  poor,  penitent  girl  was  filled.     Mrs.  Wallford  had  acted  ^e  part 
of  a  mother  towards  her ;  and  Kate  could  not  have  treated  her  with  xnor»  . 
kindness  had  she  been  her  sister. 

The  Portrait  which  hung  in  the  Wallfords'  sitting-room  attracted  one 
evening  the  attention  of  Miss  Morton,  and  remarking  what  an  exceUent,. 
likeness  of  Kate  it  was,  and  how  well  it  appeared  to  be  finiahedi  ehe-., 
had  the  curiosity  to  ask  by  whom  it  was  painted. 
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^'Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Kate^  ,with  some  surprise,  'Hhat  mamma 
never  told  you  by  whom  it  was  paintea  ?*' 

"  I  neyer  tili  this  moment  thought  of  askitig,"  replied  Miss  Morton. 

"I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have  remained  so  long  ignorant  of 
tHe  name  of  tne  painter.  It  is  painted  by  Mr.  Merton,  and  13  accounted 
an  excelleöt  likeness.'^ 

**  MertonI**  said  Miss  Morton,  in  surpiise.  "  Not  the  Merton  whoui 
I  met  in  London  r 

"Thesatoe."  ; 

"  Indeed !     He  is  a  painter,  then  P" 

''  He  tras  only  an  amateur  when  he  was  here ;  bnt  he  left  this  neigh* 
bourhood  with  the  determination,  I  believe,  of  applying  himself  to 
painting  as  a  professiön." 

"  He  has  gone,  no  doubt,  to  Italy,  with  the  view  of  making  himself  a 
master  of  the  art." 

**  Such,  HO  doubt,  is  bis  motive,"  Kate  replied. 

Since  the  night  on  which  Miss  Morton  arrived  at  Morlington,  the 
name  of  Merton  had  scarcely  been  mentioned  by  any  member  of  the ;, 
Wallford  family.     The  subject  now  aroused  in  Miss  Morton  the  greatost 
curiosity.     The  short  acquaintance  which  she  had  formed  with  him  had 
giyen  her  no  opportunity  of  knowing   aught  conceming  him.      Bus 
personal  appearance  had  not  made  an  impression  in  bis  favour;  but  . 
his  generosity,  bis  manliness,  had  excited  in  her  breast  feelings  of  the! , 
strengest  sympathy.     Was  she  not  indebted  to  him  for  everything— for 
life — for  Station — ^for  the  comforts  with  which  she  was  surrounded?^ 
The  first  interview  which  she  had  had  with  him  was  sufficient  to  show  ; 
that  he  was  not  a  person  of  an  ordinary  description.     When  she  was  ^li' ' 
London,  a  feeling,  instigated  probably  by  the  Obligation  under  which  she  . 
was  to  Merton,  had  arisen  in  her  breast,  which  she  strove  as  much  as 
possible  to  check.     Of  what  use  was  there  of  indulging  such  a  feeling?., 
She  was  worthless — she  was  nothing  to  him.     He  was  young,  gei^erous, 
uncontaminated  by  vice.     It  was  preposterotis  to  suppose  that  he^  ;a 
young  man  just  entering  upon  life,  ardent,  füll  of  hppe,  and  bis  breast 
filled  with  high  aspirations, — ^it  was  preposterous,  I  say,  to  suppose  that 
he  could  hare  any  feeling  except  that  of  pity  for  an  outcäst — a  friendless. 
and  unfortunate  girl,  without  home  or  Station.     These,  were  the  con- 
siderations  that  enabled  her  to  suppress  a  feeling  which,  under  other  . 
citcumstances,  she  might  have  cherished.     A  varlety  of  circumstänces 
now  tended  to  revive  it.     His  kindness — his  absence — the  uncertainty 
of  ever  meeting  him  again — the  talent  which  he  possessed,  and  whicn 
she  was  capable  of  appreciating — ^and,  above  all,  tue  suspicion  that  he  , 
had  formed  an  attachment  which  had  not  been  requited. 

The  disappointment  which  Merton  had  met  with  was  knöwn  to  none 
save  the  Wallfords  and  himself,  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  Kate's  praise  to 
say,  that 'she  desired  both  her  mother  and  Fred  to  keep  the  matter  locked 
within  their  own  breasts. 

So  it  happened  that  Miss  Morton  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  Wallfords,  and  yet  she  was  never  informed  of  Merton's  uusuccessful 
attai^hraent.     Kate  was  too  sensible  to  make  a  boast  of  her  triumph. 


XXXIV. 

THE     DBFAM. 

FoB  some  months,  Homcastle  had  been  permitted  to  lamain  m  bis 
dreary  mansion  unmolested.  The  attack,  however,  whick  had  beea  made 
upon  him  by  Lindenberg,  had  compellod  bim  to  abaadoa  all  idoa  im  futnie 
of  keeping  mucb  money  upon  the  premises.  The  solitary  li£e  wbidbi  be 
led  caused  bim  to  be  abnost  forgotten  amongst  the  inbabitaats  of  Mor- 
lington,  wbere  be  was  very  seldom  seen.  Tbere  was,  howevec,  a  pie- 
sentiment  in  tbe  minds  of  moet  of  tbe  people  that  some  tembl»  cabumty 
would  befal  bim ;  and  altbougb  Homcasde  bad,  perbaps,  not  a  siogle 
friend  in  tbe  town,  yet  tbey  persuaded  bim  to  seek  some  oiher  habLtataon 
for  tbe  approacbing  winter.  I  know  not  wbetber  tbey  were  iastigated 
by  superstitioD,  or  tbey  bad  some  reasonable  grounds  for  antidpatiag 
danger,  but  everybody  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  süp^rsti- 
tious  probably  anticipated  tbe  danger  to  accrue  £rom  apiiitual  intententbn, 
wbilst  tbe  more  sober  migbt  snspect  tbat  tbe  loneliness  of  tbe  sitaadon — 
tbe  miserly  cbaracter  of  Horncastle^  and  bis  reputed  wealth  and  bis  de- 
fenceless  State,  were  all  incentives  to  robbery  and  murder.  The  robber}' 
which  bas  been  previously  spoken  of  never  transpired  amongst  the  people, 
for  Homcastle  wisely  conceived  it  to  be  tbe  best,  policy  to<  ccHuaeaL  the 
matter,  lest  it  sbould  lead  others  to  mabe  simibur  attacks. 

Altbougb  HomcasÜe  disregaided  tbe  adrice  Ihat  was  given  to  bim,  it 
was  evident  (though  be  strove  ever  so  mucb  to  conceal  ii)  that  the  pre- 
sentiments  of  tbe  people  bad  made  a  deep  Impression  upon  bis  mind.  He 
endeavoured  to  appear  cbeerful  and  uneoncerned,  but  bis  aiuiety  and  &ar 
were  discemihle  by  everybody  with  whom  be  came  in  contact« 

There  was  one  person  wbo  interested  Horncastle  a  great  deaL  Tbat 
was  Lindenberg.  He  wisbed  to  track  bis  vessel  £rom  pcurt  to  port^  and 
vdtb  tbis  view  bad  a  paper  containing  shipping  intelligence  sent  to  bim 
regularly  from  London.  For  some  time  be  bad  been  able  to  gain  no 
tidings  of  tbe  Pfeil.  He  bad  traced  her  to  Genoa^.  but  bad  not.  dia- 
covered  that  sbe  had  saUed  &om  thence. 

One  day,  towards  tbe  latter  end  of  tbe  summec^  he  caUed  upon  the 
Wallfords.  He  bad  not  been  at  tbe  bouse  smcor  ha  left.  Eüs  preteit 
for  calling  was  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  after  Mrs.  Wallford's  bealäi. 
His  object  was,  however»  altogetber  different.  Unable  to  gain  any  iateir 
ligence  bimself  of  the  Pfeü,  be  determined  to  ask  Fred  if  he  vKould  look 
over  the  sbipping-list  which  be  knew  Messrs.  Worm,  Grub^  and  Co.  weze 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  which  was  not  tbe  aame  as  that  whiob  was 
sent  to  bim. 

'^  How  is  Mrs.  Wallford  ?"  Horncastle  inquired,  wben  he  fouad  bim- 
self in  their  little  parlour. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  better,  sir,"  Kate  auswered. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.     Wbere  is  Fred  ?" 

"  He  is  at  tbe  office." 

"  Wben  do  you  expect  him  here  ?" 

"  He  will  be  here  in  tbe  course  of  an  bour,"  Kate  replied. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  remain  tiU  he  comes.  I  sbould  like  to 
See  bim.'* 


'<  Therer  eaa  be  no  otj^etioa  to  Toiur-  remaining  tili  he  eomea^"  ^aid 
ELate^  altbougji  she  weuld  haive-  proniTed  him  to  eall  ag^aink 

Kate^  requBsted.  hua.  ta  eseuse:  bex^  as  ijb  waaneeessaiy  fbs  her  to  attend 
to  her  mothar,  who  was  eonfined  in  her  room  up-staus.  The  old  man. 
was,,  theüe&ve,  left  in'  the.  xoom.  akuaw 

When>  Ered  eame  home  aUeor  the  bnsiness  of  the  day^  was  over,  he 
fonad^  te  hia  great  auiprise^.  Homcastlfr  sested  i&  the«  sitting-room. 
ELonicastkrrose  on  bis  eatraBbce. 

"  You  will  be  a  Mttle  surpidfled  to  find  me:  hece>.  Mv^  Fsaderick,  I  dare 
sayv"  Said  Honieastlew 

*<  I.  am.  a  litüe  surpiised^  I  confess^.  Mr.  EUkmcasÜei" 

*^  I  undeBstood  your  mother  was.  t eij  iUy  and.  I  have  boea  ihgiiiring  of 
Miss  Kate  afiier  bor  health»" 

"  She  is  very  ill  indeed/'  said  Fred. 

^<  I  beheve,  ab,"  pursued  HomeastLe^  ^'  that  the  firia;  whom  yoa  serve 
are  in  the  habit  of  reeeiving  a  shipping-list  &om  London?"* 

^(  They  ane,"  saidi  Ired*. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  have  an  oppcertunitjr  oEaeeing^it?'' 

"  To  be  sure  I  have." 

**  Do  you  See  it  regolady  B" 

"  Almost  every  day." 

<<  Are  you  aware  wbe^her  a  vessel  called.  ih»  JPfeä  has  saUed  from 
Genoa  during  the  last  few  weeks  ?*' 

^*  I  haye  paid  no  attentk»!)  sir,  eithisr  to  vassels  asriving  at^  or  sailing 
&om^  that  pJaeek" 

^<  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  obtaiik.me;the  inf(»tiiation  ?" 

"  If  you  wisb  it^  I  wiU.  da  so." 

« I  will  thaok  you  if  yo«  wiU.     When  ^all  I  caU  again?" 

*'  To-morroiK  oveoittg,  if  you  think  piK>per." 

'^  I  will  do  sa.    Good  night,." 

The  old  saaa  eatted  agaw.  at  tho  Wall&rds,  as  ho  bad  heen  dirocted. 
Although^  howe^rev,.Tfred  had  examinod  tho  whdo  of  ihe  shififung-lista 
they  had  received  durisg  tho.  last  mcHath,  he  could  find  na  vessel  bearing 
the  name  of  tho  Pßii  ho^ing  sailod  frooi  Geooa.  Homoastlie  appeared 
disappointed ;  but  he  thanked  Fred  for  the  servicehe  had  rendered  Imn, 
ajad  h&ving  agaift  a^hed  alter  Mjrs.  WalUbrd's  healtb»  he  took  bis  loare. 

As  Homcastle  was  passing  the  house  of  an  individual  who  has  already 
be^QL  bromght  under  tli^  notiee  of  tho  reader^  and  whose  adventurcs  at 
the  Cid  Hall  will  still  be  fresh  ki  bis  meoaoiry»  he  waa  stopped  and  called 
in.  Broadface'a  countenanco  turaed  vory  gravo  tho<  momenihe  beheld 
tho  miser. 

<^  Hoo  d'ye  dea,  Maister  Homcastle  ?" 

^  Tjb  very  well,  thank  yo«." 

<'  Ise  reeght  glad  to  hear't..     Sit  'ee  doon.  a  bit,  mun,  will  'eo  ?" 

''  I  am  anxious.  to  be  at  hoeae^"  Honicastle»xeplied.  ^*  Unless  you  have 
some  business  with  mo,  I  can't  stay."  - 

''  I  ha  bisnoss  wi  theo,  mun — serious  bianess.    Sit  'eo  3o(m^  I  teil  'ee." 

Observing  the  ominous  looks  of  Broadlaee»  aod.  coneoiTing  that  the 
man  had  really  some  business  of  importance  with  bim,  Homcastle  did  as 
ho  was  deaired.^ 

^^Be  as  quick  as  you  can,  Mr*  Broadfaee,  aft  I  haxo  some  £stazieo  to 
walk,  and  the  night  is  y^  dadc«"  '^ 
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^^  It  be  Vera  dark,  Maister  Horncastle,  and  tbou  has  bot  a  sony  pleace 
to  goa  to. — Tbou  and  me  bas  niver  been  vera  good  friends^''  Broadfabe 
pursued,  afiter  a  pause,  '*  and  tbou  bas  but  an  iU  neame  in  tf  ^deace.  I 
b'lieve  tbou  basn't  got  syke  a  bad  neame  witbout  desarving  on't,  for  I  ba 
bard  as  bow  tbou  bebaved  but  vera  badty  to  tbe  poor  wider  WaUford  and 
t'  family,  and  tbey  be  as  nice  folk  as  iver  brok  bread.  However,  tbat's 
neitber  bere  nor  there.  Altbougb  folk  dea  teil  stränge  stoeries  aboot 
tbee,  and  say  as  bow  tbou  beest  a  miser  and  a  misantbroper,  wMcfa  I  bear 
is  a  koind  of  genteel  expression  for  man-bater,  still  ibou  beest  made  o' 
flesb  and  bluid,  tbougb  maybaps  tbou  basn't  tbe  proper  feelins  of  a  man. 
Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  tbougb  I  know  tbou  bas  a  bad  beart,  and  a  bad 
neame,  yet  I  tbink,  if  so  be  I  can  dea  tbee  a  koindness,  I  will  for  all  tbat, 
mun.  neu.  Broadfeace  will  not  stick  at  belping  eifber  friend  or  foe  if  be 
nobbit  ba  tbe  cbance." 

**  Wbat  is  all  tbis  about  ?"  Homcastle  inquired,  impatiently.  ^I  do 
not  understand  wbat  you  mean." 

^^  Then  111  come  to  tbe  point  at  once,  and  be  piain  wi  diee,  Ifaister 
Horocastle.     Tby  life  be  in  danger,  mun." 

**  My  life !"  exclaimed  Homcastle. 

"  Aye,  and  tbou  bad  better  be  careful  o'  tbysel.** 

"  How  do  you  know  tbat  my  life  is  in  danger  ?" 

**  Tbere  be  more  folk  besides  me  o'  tbat  opinion.'* 

"  Wbat  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  ba  told  tbee  tby  life  be  in  danger.  Tbe  neegbts  be  now  gettmg 
long  and  dark,  and  if  tbou  stayest  in  tbat  auld  bouse  ower  tbe  winter  by 
tbysel,  I  wouldn't  give  twopence  for  tby  life." 

"  Psbaw !  I  bave  notbing  to  fear  from  anybody,'*  replied  Homcastle. 

**  Tbou  bas  mucb  to  fear.  I  wouldn't  ba  so  mucb  to  fear  as  tbou  for 
all  tby  wealtb  ;  nay,  marry,  for  all  tbe  wealtb  in  tbe  world.*' 

"  By  foreboding  me  so  mucb  ill,  and  seeming  so  positive  of  tbe  fbl- 
ülment  of  your  propbecy,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  tbat  you  will 
take  a  part  in  tbe  miscbief  tbat  appears  to  be  batcbing  agalnst  me.** 

**  Me  ba  ony  band  i'  tbe  matter,  Maister  Homcastle !  God  foibi^ 
mun,  tbat  I  sbould  be  a  murderer.  Nay,  nay,  Ben  Broadfeace  beant  ^ 
bad  as  tbat,  neitber." 

*'  Speak  plainly.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  supposing  diat  miscbief 
is  intended  me  ?" 

'*  In  tbe  first  place,  I  ba  told  tbee  not  to  stay  my  more  in  tbat  acdd 
bouse — it  beant  seaf.  I  ba  told  tbee  afore  wbat  I  na  seed  fhere  mysd, 
and  maybap  (if  tbou  bas  not  been  troubled  wi  'em  alreadv)  Üiim  maj 
receive  some  visits  &om  tbe  gbosts  and  goblins  ynih.  wbich  tbe  rotten 
auld  pleace  is  baunted.  If  tbou  beant  troubled  wi  tbe  gbosts,  tbou  mayst 
be  troubled  wi  summat  worse.  Tbere  be  plenty  o'  bad  folk  aboot  tbe 
neigbbourbood,  and  it  is  tbougbt  tbou  beest  very  rieb.  Tbörefoie  be  6ti 
tby  guard,  Maister  Homcastle.  My  waming  is  for  tby  own  gfood,  and 
if  tbou  doesn*t  beed  it,  tbou'lt  rue  tbe  day,  TU  be  bound.** 

"  Are  tbese  your  only  reasons  for  tbe  advice  you  bave  given  me?" 

"  No  ;  I  ba  yet  stronger  reasons." 

"  Wbat  are  tbey  ?" 

^'  Maybe  tbou  will  call  wbat  I'm  a  going  to  teil  tbee  feuHdm^ss  and 
nonsense,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  wortby  tby  consideration,  and  to  ba 
been  sentby  Hirn  above  to  warn  tbee  o'  tby  danger/' 
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^^  Come»  be  a^.  quick  as  you  can.     The  time  preisses,  and  I  wish  to  be 

away." 

"  Dost  b'licTe  iu  dbreams,  Maister  Horncastle?" 

"Now'' 

"  Then  I  need  not  teil  thee  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

*'  Yes»  let  nie  hear  it.  Although  I  am  no  believer  in  these  foolish 
superstitions,  I  have  beard  of  dreams  that  have  sometimes  come  true." 

<'  I  ha  hard  o'  mony  that  ha  come  true." 

"  Well,  ij^ell — prooeed/' 

^^  Listen,  then,  to  what  I  am  going  to  teil  thee.  It'll  be  a  week  tp- 
neeght,  that  being  a  little  tired  loike  wi  ower-hard  work,  which  is  vera 
offens  the  case.wi  me,  I  can  teil  thee,  £or  I  ha  to  work  vera  hard  for  my 
living — being  tired,  I  say,  wi  my  work,  I  went  to  bed  a  little  sooner  than 
I  generally  dea.  I  seldom  goes  to  bed  afore  nine,  but  I  went  at  ight  on 
the  neeght  I  speak  aboot.  I  wasn't  long  in  falling  asleep,  but  I  tossed 
aboot  all  the  neeght  in  the  greatest  agony,  and  the  sweat  poored  from 
my  brow  as  if  I  was  working  a  hard  dfy's  work.  I  was  reeght  glad 
wnen  I  wakened  to  find  that  I  had  nobbit  been  dreaming,  but  it  was 
the  most  awful  dream  I  iver  had  in  my  life.  I  thought  I  was  Walking 
one  neeght  atwixt  the  long  rows  of  trees  that  lead  to  the  Old  Hall.  It 
was  a  dreadful  neeght,  and  the  rain  poored  doon.  The  wind  wlustled 
and  roared  amang  the  bows  of  the  trees,  and  as  it  careered  past,  some  o' 
the  rotten  trees  feil  doon  at  my  feet.  The  storm  was  so  bitter,  that  I 
hurried  on  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  going  to  the  Old  Hall  on  bisness, 
but  I  can't  say  exzackly  o*  what  natur.  There  was  nobody  wi  me,  and  I 
feit  besides  very  dull  and  lonely,  for  I  was  much  afeard  that  some  ghost 
would  pop  out  o'  the  hollow  trunks  o'  the  trees,  and  frighten  me  out  o' 
my  wits.  I  beant  a  coward,  neither,  Maister  Homcastle,  but  there 
need  be  nothing  odd  o'  a  man  dreaming  o'  being  afeard  o'  Walking  al(M)g 
that  dreary  road  that  leads  to  the  haunted  house,  for  if  ghosts  ever  did 
Visit  the  earth,  they  ha  been  at  the  Old  Hall,  as  certain  as  my  neame  be 
Broadfeace.  Howsever,  I  walked  on,  though  I  more  thail  onee  thought  o' 
turning  back,  and  putting  off  my  bisness  tili  it  wor  daylight.  when  I 
had  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  o'  t'  house,  I  thought  I  iaw  siiramat 
dodging  among  the  trees.  It  was  a  tall,  dark  fig^e,  and  loike  a  man. 
I  walked  on,  and  detarmined  to  watch,  and  mak  out,  if  possible,  what  he 
was  loike,  though  I  was  vera  frightened.  I  somehow  lost  soight  on  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  again  seed  Hm  amongst  the  trees,  but  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  escape  my  notice.  When  I.  reached  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  house  I  seed  him  again,  for  the  last  time.  On  seeing  me 
he  very  likely  hid  hiesel  behind  the  trees.  I  knocked  at  the  g^te  several 
times,  and  at  last  an  old  man  came  out,  with  grey  hair  and  a  tottering 
walk.  It  was  thou.  I  told  thee  of  what  t  had  seen,  and  recommended 
thee  to  leave  the  pleace,  for  if  thou  didn't,  I  said  I  thought  thou  would 
be  mturdered.  I  then  told  thee  what  I  had  seen  as  I  came  along,  and 
said  that  I  suspected  the  man  was  aiming  at  mischief.  Thou  shaked  thy 
heed  and  smiled,  and  said,  ^  Tush,  tush — ^nobody  would  härm  an  old 
man  like  me.  No,  no;  I  will  stay  where  I  am.^  I  tried  a^n  to  make 
thee  leave  t'  house,  but  wi  no  better  success — thou  seemed  detarmined  to 
i9tay,  reason  or  nane,  so  I  walked  away  again,  and  luiked  around  me  on 
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all  ndes,  but  I  -could  see  nowt  bat  tbe  iinek  trees  in  tlie  'darbwss,  and 
hard  nowt  but  tbe  wind  and  rain.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  and  imcom^nt- 
able  neeght,  and  I  wanted  to  be  at  wiioam,  so  I  walked  ob  «b  hat  as  I 
could.  Wben  I  had  nearly  gettin  to  tbe  tompike,  a  thonght  snddenly 
com  into  my  heed.  Thinks  I,  thoagfa  it  be  ^ke  a  dreattfiil  neeght,  and 
thougb  tbat  aaldfelkur  at  tbe  Hall  be  as  obstinate  as  a  nmle,  and  a  man 
tbat  I  doMEt  ▼era  weil  loike,  still  I  liiink  it  beant  Cbriatu»*-liäte — it 
beant  altogether  reeght  to  let  bim  be  mnrdered  bj  thatt  i>Bffi«i  tbat  I 
seed  skulking  *mong  t'  trees ;  for  I  was  dead  Sure  dnt  lie  was  after  no 
good.  My  heed  being  filled  with  these  thougbts,  I  detarmiiied  to  go 
back  again ;  sae  I  tumed  roond,  and  proeeeded  again  in  tbe  directum  of 
tbe  Hsdl.  As  I  went  along,  I  kept  my  eyes  constantly  aboot  me,  to  see 
if  I  could  see  anything,  but  there  was  nowt  to  be  seen.  Wben  I  gct 
opposite  to  the  Hall  I  stood  a  bit,  not  exzackly  knowing  what  I  shculd 
dea — whether  I  should  kick  again  at  the  gate  and  ax  to  stay  wi  thee  all 
neeght,  or  I  should  luik  round  the  premises  to  see  if  ony  bad  karakters 
was  there,  and  if  1  seed  nane  to  goa  onoe  moar  whoam.  I  decided, 
howBomever,  first  tolook  through  the  greet  gate,  and  dien  act  as  circum- 
stances  might  require.  I  stood  at  the  gate  for  a  few  minutes,  and  1 
thought  I  saw  a  dim  light  gleaming  across  the  court-yard,  and  I  thougbt 
I  heerd  footsteps  moving  quietly  along.  I  was  mare  alarmed  l^n  irer. 
I  looked  through  the  gate  again,  but  I  started  back  with  horror,  and  for 
some  seconds  was  deprived  of  all  presence  of  mind.     I  saw ^ 

"What — ^what  did  you  see?"  ezclaimed  Homcastle,  who  had  Hstened 
to  Broadface  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  who  was  now  greatly  ex- 
cited.     **  What  did  you  see — speak— " 

"  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  lantem  in  bis  band." 

^'  It  was  me,"  said  Homcastle,  mistaking  for  a  moment  the  dream  for 
a  reality. 

'^  No^  it  was  not  thee.  It  was  a  man  some  sixfeet  high ;  bis  bairwas 
dark,  and  hang  in  cuds  doon  bis  cheeks.  He  was  going  towards  die 
hall-entrance.  He  wore  a  belt  round  bis  waist,  in  which  was  stock  a 
small  polisbed  blade.     It  was  a  dagger." 

«  A  dagger !" 

^^  Yes.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  was  no  time  to  get  into 
t*  bouse  to  save  your  life,  so  I  knocked  at  the  gate  and  beg^  to  shoot. 
The  effort  wakened  me.  I  was  gay  and  pleased  to  find  that  it  were 
broad  day,  and  tbat  I  had  been  dreaming." 

^^Itwas  a  shocking  dream,  indeed,''  said  Homcastle^  ^but  dreixns 
foreshadow  nothing.  Fsfaaw! — ^mere  cbildishness.  They  inteiest  silly 
girls— not  inen." 

^  But  I  ha  not  tdled  thee  all,  ICaister  Homcastle.  I  ha  dreamed  the 
dream  three  neeghts  mnning,  mun.^' 

^  You  faave  had  something  for  supper  that  has  disagreed  widi  you,  Mr. 
Broadface  ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  aocount  for  such  frightful  dreams.'' 

"  I  niyer  tak  no  snppers,  but  a  basin  o'  milk  and  a  piece  o'  bread,  and 
Ise  Warrant  thatll  disag^e  wi  nobody." 

^^  It's  a  fblly  to  give  way  to  those  foolisb  BuperstitioDS,  Mr.  Broadface. 
It  is  a  fauH  to  which  Ifimd  the  peoplein  this  neighbouihood  too  prone." 

*^  It  may  be  feulishDess,  or  it  may  not,"  said  Broad&use.  ^  At  eoy 
rate,  I  would  ha  thee  to  be  on  thy  guard." 
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"  I  am  obUged  for  ycmr  conasel,"  said  Homcastle,  nakag  irom  Ms  seat 
andixiakiBg  a  movement  towards  the  door. 

^'  Before  thou  goes,  Maister  Homcastle,"  said  Broadface,  lajing  his 
huge  iiand  «pon  lus  surin  and  detainiDg  liim,  ^'  I  advise  theo  once  more 
to  he  on  thy  guanl'— »to  leave  (that  terrible  honseT^hich  folk  say  be  in  the 
possesnon  öf  the  Prinoe  of  Darkness.  Thou  he  nothing  to  me,  and  I  be 
nothing  to  thee,  but  once  more,  I  teil  thee  to  leave  that  pleace  afore  it  be 
too  late." 

*'  Good  night,  Mr.  Broadface,"  said  Homcastle.  ^^  I  will  give  your 
adyioe  due  oonsideration." 

XXXV, 

THE  DEATH-BJBD. 

PooR  Mrs.  Wallford's  indispoation  had  c<mtinued  doring  the  whole 
Summer  and  autumn,  and  although  there  were  seasons  when  ^e  appeared 
to  be  tolerably  healthy  and  strong,  and  capable  of  going  about  as  though 
ehe  were  in  possession  of  robust  health,  yet  thoie  Symptoms  were  not  re- 
garded  as  favourable  by  Dr.  Dawdle,  wko  was  appvehensive  that  the  pocnr 
lady  was  fast  sinking  into  a  decline.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
however,  it  became  evident  to  everybody  that  a  crisis  to  her  nudady  wouM 
soon  arrive.  Mrs.  Wallford  Mi  oonscious  herseif  that  her  sojourn  in  tiiis 
World  was  fast  dxawing  to  a  olose,  but  she  was  already  reconciled  to  her 
fate,  and  looked  forward  to  the  chaxrge  with  a  degree  of  cheerfiilness  and 
fortitude  which  none  but  the  ■humble  Chnstiam  experienoes.  For  t^e 
sake  of  her  childcen,  Mrs.  Wallford  migiit  probably  have  wished  that  she 
had  been  permitted  /to  renudn  with  them  for  a  few  years  long^,  but  as 
Providenoe  had.seen  fit  to  order  it  otherwise,  jhe  murnmred  not  at  the 
dispensation,  l>ut  was  abundaatly  consoled  by  the  cenviction  that  every- 
thing  was  for  the  best. 

''  Fred,  my  dear,'^  said  Mrs.  Wallford  one  ^eyening^  as  she  and  her 
children  were  seated  togei^er  in  the  sitting-room,  ^  wlien  1  Am  removed 
from  this  soene  I  hope  you  will  look  to  your  sistker  Kate.  You  must  re- 
member  that  you  are  the  .only  one  to  whom  she  «an  look  for  a  protector ; 
and  although  you  are  3^t  not  able  to  do  much  £ot  ytHurself,  yet  you  Imve 
good  prospects  before  you,  and  in  a  short  time  you  wüM.  have  completed 
the  term  of  your  servitnde.  I  feel  assured,  that  if  you  continue  to  give 
Messrs.  Worm  And  Grub  satu3£aetian,  they  will  retain  you  in  their 
counting-liouse  At  a  liandsome  salary." 

^^  Do  not,  dear  mamma,"  said  Kate,  ^  talk  in  this  desponding  way. 
I  hope  you  will  be  spared  to  us  many  yeors  yet." 

'^  No,  my  deaar  c^üd.  It  is  of  no  use  our  deceivkig  ourselves.  I  feel 
assmred  1  shaU  not  be  with  you  long." 

*^  Perhaps,  motber,"  said  Fved,  ^  a  fjEKvonnable  ciiange  may  take  place. 
I  hope  it  may,  I  am  'Sure.  Bot  if  anything  really  does  iiappen  to  you" — and 
here  the  poor  lad's  -eyes  filled  with  tears — ^'I  will  jdways  'be  a  friend  to 
Kate,  aad  assist  her  as  £ir  as  I  osn." 

*^  I  am  glad,  <my  dear  boy,  to  bear  you  say  so,''  Mrs.  WülHord  said. 

'' Whatever  Fred  ean  do  -fbr  me,  I  aoBi  suse , he  will,  «mamma,"  said 
Kate.  '*  Webrave  always "been  kind and  affefitionate  towards  each other, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  remain  so." 
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'^  I  liope,  ixideed,  it  may  be  so.  Remember,  my  childien,  ihere  will  be 
plenty  to  quarrel  and  figoi  with  yoa  in  the  worl^  wühoat  yonr  quanel- 
linff  with  one  anotber." 

Mrs.  Wallford  freqnently  had  conversations  of  üaa  IdnA  ivith  ber 
cbildren,  in  wbich  sbe  inyariably  endeavoured  to  instil  some  good  prin- 
ciples  into  their  minds,  or  to  give  tbem  advice  wbicb  was  to  gmde  tbem 
in  their  career  tfaroogh  life,  when  thej  were  no  longer  able  to  avail  ifaeii^ 
selves  of  a  mother's  watchfulness  and  instruction. 

When,  however,  it  was  at  length  annoonced  to  tlie  ficiends  of  the 
faraily  that  Mrs.  Wallford  would  not  live  many  days,  the  annomioemmit 
was  reeeived  in  ever}'  quarter  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  bat  wiib  no.gxeat 
surprise,  for  her  declming  health  for  many  months  had  prepared  ihem  (qr 
the  intelligence.  When  the  kind  lady  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  and 
when  very  few  hours  were  ezpected  to  elapse  before  the  vital  prindple 
would  have  fled,  there  were  assembled  in  the  rootn  below  seyeral  friends 
of  the  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clavering  were  amongst  those  assembled ; 
and  the  quietness  of  their  demeanour,  and  the  gr&yity  of  iheir  coon- 
tenanees,  appeared  to  betoken  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  change  wbich 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  the  most  eamest  sympathy  for  the  irre- 
trievable  loss  that  the  children  were  about  to  sustain.  Döring  tbe  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  indeed,  Mrs.  Clavering  had  sent  ahnest  dailj  to  inquire 
afiter  Mrs.  Wallford's  health ;  and  had  at  various  times  despatcbed  by 
her  servant  jellies  and  grapes  and  other  little  delicacies  which  were 
likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  her.  Sbe  had  also  called  at  the  house  two 
or  three  times  herseif  during  that  time,  although  sbe  had  not  been  there 
for  some  months  before.  Mr.  Crumbledust  and  Mr.  Pennifeather  were 
likewise  present.  Kate,  Fred,  and  Miss  Morton  were  in  the  cbamber 
above  with  Mrs.  Wallford,  who  had  just  fallen  into  a  genüe  slumber. 

"An  excellent  woman — an  excellent  woman,"  said  Mr.  Clavenng. 
^'  I  am  afiraid  her  loss  will  be  severely  feit." 

"  If  she  had  been  my  own  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Clayering,  affecting  to 
ery,  "  the  bereavement  could  not  have  caused  me  more  pain." 

"  I  have  known  many  excellent  women,"  obseryed  Mr.  Pennifeather 
— "  women  who,  wbether  in  the  character  of  motber,  daughter,  sister,  er 
ivife,  have  discharged  the  duties  appertaining  to  each  of  those  stations 
with  the  greatest  honour  and  credit  to  themselves — women,  indeed,  wb< 
Tnay  be  said  to  be  the  paragons  of  their  sex,  and  to  set  examples  wbich 
both  old  and  young  might  foUow  with  benefit  to  themselves, — 1>ut  I  may 
say  with  safety  that  I  never  knew  anybody  in  the  Joint  character  of 
wife  and  motber  excel  the  lamented  deceased — excel,  I  should  say,  noor 
Mrs.  Wallford.  There  is  no  man  in  England  probably  better  able  tban 
myself  to  appreciate  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  English  matron.  I 
have  Seen  her  under  every  aspect — in  poverty,  in  prosperity,  in  jgaiety, 
in  affliction.  I  have  seen  her  engaged  in  her  domestic  affieurs,  and  at 
leisure,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  capable  of  pronouncing  a  jodg- 
ment  upon  her  merits.  The  late  Mrs.  Pennifeather  possessed  all  tbe 
excellences  of  her  sex — she  was  kind,  faithful,  industrioua ;  a  good  wife^ 
a  good  motber,  a  good  daughter — indeed,  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — and  I  am  sure  the  poor  lady,  whose  end  is  so  fast  approaching, 
might  with  truth  say,  ^  If  I  were  not  Mrs.  Wallford,  I  should  like  to  be 
Mrs.  Pennifeather.' '* 
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** I  am of  oplnion,*'  siaid  Mr.  Crumbledust,  "tbat  we  shall  do  very  little 
gbod  either-  lor  the  children  or  for  Mrs.  Wallford  by  discussing  at 
present  tbe  virtues  of  tbat  lady ;  and  it  appears  to  me  tbat  tbey  are 
occupying  more  attention  now  tban  ever  tbey  did  at  a  former  period  of 
herlife."  : 

^*  Mr.  Crumbledust,"  said  Mr.  Clavering,  •*  who,  sir,  can  have  been 
blind  tö  tbe  inestimable  qualities  of  tbe  excellent  womau  in  question? 
Wbo  can  bave  been  so  blind,  sir,  as  not  to  bave  seen  tbem  years  ago — 
yeBTS  ago,  Mr.  Crumbledust  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me,  sir,  to  mention  names,"  said  Crumbledust,  "  but  I 
believe  there  are  people  wbo  are  gifted  witb  a  certain  obliquity  of  vision 
äs  to  tbe  virtues  of  persons  living,  and  wbo  only  begin  to  see  straigbt 
\irben  tbe  persons  are  eitber  removed,  or  about  to  be  removed,  by  death." 

"  There  may  be  persons,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  "  of  the  description  you 
name,  but  I  am  sure,  whoever  tbey  may  be  to  whom  you  allude,  I  do  not 
envy  tbeir  feelings.  The  amiable  qualities  wbich  distinguished  Mrs. 
WaJlford's  heart,  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  her  mind,  were  too 
conspicuous  and  too  prominent  to  be  overlooked  for  a  moment." 

"  My  own  sentiments  precisely,"  said  Mr.  Pennifeather. 

**  Yes,*'  pursued  Mrs.  Clavering,  "  I  repeat,  there  are  few  women  like 
Mrs.  "Wallford.  During  the  long  intimacy  wbich  has  subsisted  betweeu 
tbe  families,  I  have  bad  many  opportunities  of  judgiug  of  her  qualities, — 
and  I  say  again,  there  are  few  like  Mrs.  Wallford." 

"  The  poor  will  lose  a  generous  belper,'*  said  Pennifeather ;  "  for, 
altbough  she  was  anything  but  rieb  herseif,  yet  I  know,  for  a  fact, 
tbat  notwithstanding  tbat  circumstance,  she  frequently  distributed  alms 
amongst  the  needy." 

"  And  many  will  lose  a  friend,"  said  Mr.  Clavering. 

"  And  some  will  lose  a  poor  relation,'*  said  Mr.  Crumbledust,  sotlo 
voce,  "  whose  loss  will  never  be  feit." 

Wbilst  the  party  assembled  were  thus  discussing  the  various  excelleat* 
properties  of  the  poor  lady,  the  termination  of  whose  earthly  sojour»  was 
every  moment  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  its  close,  Dr.  Dawdle  arrived  to 
see  his  patient  once  more.  He  called,  however,  not  witb  the  idea  tbat 
he  could  be  of  any  more  Service,  but  simply  out  of  respect  to  the  lady 
whose  family  be  bad  so  many  years  attended.  When  he  entered  the 
room  wbere  the  Company  were,  the  doctor's  countenance  admirably 
became  the  occasion.  Every  feature  was  in  subjection,  and  bis  galt  and 
manner  were  strictly  in  keeping  witb  the  circumstances  of  tbe  case.  He 
no  longer  came  skipping  into  the  room  as  was  his  wont  when  things  wore 
a  difFerent  aspect,  but  he  entered  witb  a  noiseless  and  measured  step. 
He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Crumbledust  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clavering,  and 
bowed  with  becoming  dignity  and  gravity  to  Mr.  Pennifeather. 

"  How  is  the  poor  lady  ?'*  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  She  is  not  much  altered,  I  think,  during  the  last  half  hour,"  said 
Mrs.  Clavering.  "  I  was  up-stairs  a  sbort  while  ago,  and  she  bad  fallen 
into  a  slumber," 

"  Ah — indeed :  she  will  not  live  over  the  night,  I  dare  say.  Poor 
tbing — poc*  tbing!" 

The  doctor  proceeded  as  noiselessly  as  he  could  up  tbe  stairs.  Hiii 
Morton  and  Kate  sat  by  tbe  side  of  the  bed,  tbeir  eyes  bent  upon  the 
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slumbering  lady,  whose  oountenaiice,  tkongh  retaiiiing  au  xts  sweetness 
of  ezpression,  was  greatly  emaciated  bj  her  long  and  coBsnnmig  iUness. 
Fred  sat  upon  a  ehair  at  the  foot  of  tke  bed:  bis  faandkesdiief  was 
presfled  to  bis  eyes— 4ie  was  weeping. 

"  She  sleeps,  1  think  ?"  said  Dawdle,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,"  aoswered  Kate. 

^*  Well)  you  mu8t  keep  ber  as  quiet  as  you  ean«  It'a  •  pity  io>  dirtnrb 
her,  poor  lady." 

The  doctor  tben  crept  down  the  stairs  as  gently  as  be  could,  and  again 
joined  the  oompany  in  the  apartment  bdow. 

<^  Does  she  sieep  still,  sir  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Crumbledast. 

<^  Yes,"  replied  Dawdle ;  who  fdmost  immediately  took  bis  leave,  pro- 
mising  that  he  should  take  an  c^portunity  of  calling  the  first  tiiing  in  the 
morning.  He  had  not  been  gone  roany  minutes,  wken  Miss  Morton 
came  down  with  a  message  from  Mrs.  Wallford,  who  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Crumbledust. 

''  How  long  has  she  been  awake  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  ClaTering« 

<'  Not  many  minutes,"  Miss  Morton  replied. 

'^  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  np  too,''  said  Mrs.  Clayering.  '^  Can  I  be  of 
any  Service,  do  you  think,  Miss  Morton  ?** 

^'  I  am  afraid  not,*'  said  Miss  Morton. 

'^  Come,  my  dear,  will  you  lead  the  way,"  Crumbledust  said»  ^^  and  I 
will  go  and  see  the  poor  lady." 

*^  If  Mrs.  Wallford  have  any  private  conmiunications  to  make  to  Mr. 
Crumbledust,  perhaps  I  had  better  remain  here  for  the  present^"  said 
Mrs.  Ciavering. 

"  As  Mrs.  Wallford,"  said  Miss  Morton,  "  only  reqnested  to  see  Mr. 
Crumbledust,  perhaps  you  had  better  do  so.*' 

Mr.  Crumbledust  being  somewhat  infirm,  ascended  the  staira  with 
some  difBculty.  In  bis  ascent,  boweyer,  he  was  occasionallj  assisted  by 
•Miss  Morton,  who  kindly  rendered  him  all  the  aid  in  ber  power. 

''  Thank  you — thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  CrumUediMt,  wben  be 
had  reached  the  top.  ^'  I  am  not  much  accustomed,  OGas  Morton,  to 
climb  stairs  like  those,  and  if  it  had  not  been  £or  you»  1  do  not  think  I 
should  have  been  able  to  climb  them  at  all." 

Miss  Morton  led  the  way  to  ihe  sick^chamber. 

**  Ah!  Mr.  Crumbledust^"  said  the  sick  lady,  extending  her  attennated 
band  to  him,  ^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down,  if  you  please.  £ste^ 
give  Mr.  Crumbledust  a  chair." 

*'  And  how  do  you  foel  yourself,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wallford  ?*'  inquired 
Crumbledust. 

"  I  have  no  pain,  thank  God !"  replied  Mrs.  Wallford. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear  madam." 

"  I  feel,  however,  that  I  have  not  long  to  Kve,  Mr.  Crumbledust,  and 
as  you  have  always  been  a  friend  to  my  family,  both  during  the  life  of 
my  husband  and  since  bis  death,  I  sent  for  you  to  ask  a  £avour.  It  will 
be  the  last  I  shall  ever  ask  anybody." 

"  If  there  be  anything,  my  dear  madam,  whidi  I  can  do  for  you,  you 
may  instantly  command  me.  There  is  nobody  whom  I  woidd  more 
readily  eerve." 
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^'  It  was  my  knowiedge  of  your  kindness  and  benevolence  that  prcnapted 
me  io  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject" 

^<  Perhaps  I  bad  better  leave  me  room/'  suggested  Miss  Morton. 

<*  No,  my  dear,  you  may  remain,"  said  Mrs.  Wallford.  "  There  is 
nothing  but  what  you  may  hear." 

^^  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Crumbledust,"  pursued  Mrs.  Wallford,  alter  a  pause, 
^  yoa  will  anticipate  the  subjeot  upon  T7hich  I  am  about  to  speak.  It  is 
the  only  one  which  binds  me  still  to  life.     I  allude  to  my  chiidren." 

'^  I  need  not  say,  Mrs.  Wallford, "  said  Crumbledust,  *'  that  I  shaü  be 
glad  to  carry  out  any  projects  which  you  may  have  formed  concermng 
them." 

^'  I  have  already  spoken  to  both  Fred  and  Kate  upon  the  subject,  and 
Kate  seems  desirous  of  obtaining  a  Situation  as  a  govemess.  Her 
brother,  of  course,  will  reraain  wbere  he  is." 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam." 

"  What  I  request  is,  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  forward  their 
yiews,  and  to  give  them  such  counsel  as  you  may  think  that  they,  in 
their  respective  stations,  may  stand  in  need  of." 

^'  I  wül  do  for  them  whatever  lies  in  my  power,  you  may  rest  assured," 
said  Mr.  Crumbledust.  ''  I  am  already  attached  to  them,  as  you  are 
aware ;  indeed,  my  pariiality  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  if  they 
had  been  my  own  chÜdren." 

"  God  bless  you — God  bless  you,  Mr.  Crumbledust.  Your  assurance  is 
most  consoling  to  me  in  my  present  Situation.  I  shall  leave  the  world 
with  the  conviction  that  my  dear  children  wül  not  be  altogether  without 
a  friend  and  a  protector." 

'^  I  pledge  you  my  word,  my  dear  madam,  that  they  will  not,  so  long 
as  old  Ephraim  Crumbledust  is  living." 

'^  And  that  he  may  long  be  spar^  to  assist  the  Mendless  mnd  the  un- 
fortunate,  is  my  eamest  prayer  tJiis  night." 

Mr.  Crumbledust  remained  some  time  longer  in  the  sick-room.  When 
he  withdrew,  the  tears  were  in  bis  eyes — bis  parting  interview  with  the 
poor  lady  had  affected  bim  greatly. 

Mrs.  Wallford  lingered  tUl  the  foUowing  morning,  and  when  the  light 
of  day  was  beginning  to  illuminate  the  chamber-^when  the  world  was 
arousing  itself  from  its  slumbers — when  people  were  preparing  to  set 
about  their  daily  occupatlons,  which  had  engaged  thekr  attention  for  so 
many  years  with  scarcely  any  deviation — when  the  noise  and  the  tumult 
were  again  beginning  to  disturb  the  silent  streets,  the  good  lady,  su2> 
rounded  by  weeping  friends  and  relations,  sunk  upon  her  pillow,  and 
closed  her  eyes  for  ever  upon  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life. 

XXXVI. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MOUBlflNG. 

There  is  a  solemnity  about  the  house  wbere  the  dead  lay  which  we 
meet  with  nowhere  eise.  The  Uinds  are  carefuUy  drawn  down,  the 
domesties  move  stealthily  about,  as  though  they  were  airaid  that  the  noise 
of  their  footsteps  should  disturb  the  tranqwUity  and  repose  which  the 
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wom  and  tired  wayfarer  is  at  last  enjoying,  and  there  is  a  sadness  upon 
their  countenances  which  bespeaks  the  bereavement  they  have  latety 
experienced.  As  you  pass  aloog  the  passage,  as  you  ascend  the  stainr^  as 
you  enter  the  yarious  apartments,  what  objects  arrest  yonr  attention,  and 
what  trains  of  thought  do  they  suggest.  There  hangs  the  hat  of  the 
deceased  ;  in  another  corner  of  the  room  Stands  the  silver-mounted  6aQe 
of  which  the  old  gentleman  was  so  proud.  He  will  nse  neither  again. 
You  remember  thecane  since  you  were  a  child;  when  you  were  nanghty, 
papa  used  to  shake  it  as  though  he  intended  to  lay  it  across  your 
Shoulders.  When  you  became  a  man  you  envied  the  cane,  and  firequentlj 
used  to  heg  the  old  gentleman  to  give  it  to  you,  which  he  nevertheless 
always  declined,  alleging  that  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  friend 
who  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  keep  it 
in  remembrance  of  him,  and  not  to  give  it  to  one  who  did  not  know  its 
value.  This,  no  doubt,  irritated  you  a  great  deal ;  but  somehow  you 
overlooked  it,  and  gave  the  old  man  credit  for  bis  veneration.  It  is 
thus  that  these  objects  awaken  a  peculiar  train  of  thought^  and  carry  us 
back  very  frequently  to  the  earliest  periods  of  our  existence,  and  present 
a  series  of  events,  with  all  their  attendant  circumstances,  which  might 
otherwise  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

The  dead  themselves  are  not  less  suggestive  of  reflection.  There  they 
lie  so  tranquil,  so  still.  The  countenance  is  composed  and  placid — do 
angry  expression  renders  it  repulsive — death  has  stamped  it  with  bis  own 
peculiar  seal.  What  thoughts  arise — what  upbraidings — what  remorse! 
Xiave  you  at  some  period  of  your  life  caused  that  mother  pain  and  an- 
noyance  by  some  hasty  word,  by  some  rash  deed,  by  some  obstinacy  or 
way  wardness  of  disposition  ?  Have  you,  I  say,  by  any  inconsiderate 
«onduct  upon  your  part,  caused  her,  perhaps,  to  weep  or  be  sad  ?  The 
circumstance  quickly  arises  to  your  mind,  and  fiUs  you  with  the  most 
poignant  grief.  The  prostrate  figure,  the  tranquil  countenance,  are 
before  your  eyes.  They  fill  you  with  remorse,  with  shame.  She  is  there, 
helpless  and  still ;  she  will  suffer  no  more  by  your  miscondnct :  she  is 
alike  beyond  the  reach  of  your  ingratitude  or  afiection. 

I  know  not  whether  either  Kate  or  her  brother  were  tronbled  with  any 
of  these  reflections,  as  on  the  morning  upon  which  Mrs.  Wallfbrd  diea 
they  stood  gazing  upon  her  tranquil  countenance,  upon  which  sat  a  plea- 
sant  smile  such  as  she  sometiraes  wore  in  life.  Fred's  arm  encircled  the 
wiust  of  bis  sister,  and  whilst  they  stood  with  their  eyes  fixed  npon  the 
face  of  the  dead^  they  appeared  to  be  conscious  that  a  friend  had  been 
taken  from  them  whose  place  none  could  fill. 

When  thß  funeral  was  over,  which  was  as  private  and  as  inexpensive 
as  possible,  a  question  arose  as  to  what  Kate  and  Fred  were  to  do  for  the 
present.  Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  house,  unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  person  who 
would  take  it  off  their  hands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clavering  were  evidently  somewhat  hurt  in  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Wallford  not  having  consulted  them  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
her  children.  Whilst,  however,  on  the  one  band,  their  pride  was  wounded 
because  their  advice  had  not  been  sought,  on  the  other,  they  rejoiced  t^iftt 
they  had  been  released  from  the  charge  and  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Crumbledust,  who  had  perceived  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  course 
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whicli  Mrs.  Wallford  had  tbought  proper  to  adopt,  deemed  it  necessary, 
as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  to  call  upon  them  and  consult  with  tbem  as  to  the 
arrangements  that  snould  be  made,  resei*ving,  however,  to  himself  the 
right  of  rejecting  anything  they  might  propose,  in  case  he  conceived  it  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  interests^of  the  children. 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  the  funeral,  the  old  gentleman  paid  them 
a  visit.  After  some  prdiminary  conversation,  Mr.  Crumbledust  opened 
hi9  mission  by  saying  : 

"  My  dear  Mrs,  Clavering,  as  both  you  and  your  husband  are  so  closely 
connected  with  Mrs.  Wallford's  children,  I  have  conceived  it  necessary  tö 
ciOQSult  with  you  as  to  the  plans  that  should  be  formed  respecting  them. 
It  was  poor  Mrs.  Wallford's  particular  wish  that  I  should  look  to  theii* 
welfare,  and  forward  any  projects  that  appeared  necessary  for  their  hap* 
piness  and  interests." 

"I  am  sure,  Mr.  Crumbledust/'  said  Mrs.  Clavedng,  "Mrs.  Wallford 
has  done  quite  right  in  appointing  you  as  a  guardian  of  her  children,  for  I 
know  no  person  who  would  be  more  ready  to  act  in  a  case  of  the  kind.  I 
do  think,  however — though  I  by  no  means  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  dead — I  do  think,  I  say,  that  Mrs.  Wallford  ought,  at  least,  to  hare 
consulted  us  herseif  upon  this  subject.  There  are  none,  I  think,  who  had 
a  better  right  to  be  conferred  with." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Wallford  ought,  and  what 
she  out  not,  to  have  done.  I  have  simply  thought  it  my  duty  to  constilt 
you  upon  the  subject,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  your  assist- 
ancein  the  matter." 

"  Whatever  disrespect  Mrs.  Wallford  may  have  shown  to  us  in  thfe 
matter,  Mr.  Crumbledust,  I  assure  you  we  shall  not  feel  less  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children ;  and  if  tnere  is  anything  we  can  do  to  forward 
their  interests,  I  need  not  say  that  both  Mr.'  Clavering  and  I  will  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  that  purpose." 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Clavering,  you  are  already  aware  that  Kate  will  gladly 
take  a  Situation  as  a  governess,  if  she  can  obtain  one.  She  is  a  clever  and 
accomplished  girl,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  fill  a  Situation  of  the  kind 
with  credit  to  herseif  and  satisfaction  to  her  employer." 

"  She  is  a  very  clever  girl,"  observed  Mr.  Clavering — **a  very  clever 
girlindeed." 

"  The  young  woman  has  very  respectable  talents,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs^ 
Clavering,  "  but  I  do  not  know  whether  she  would  be  capable  of  ^ling  ^ 
Situation  of  that  kind  in  the  families  of  the  higher  classes,  where  so  many 
acquirements  are  necessary — French,  Italian,  music,  singing,  drawing,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  besides." 

"  I  think  you  already  know  my  sentiments,  madam,  with  respect  to- 
these  accomplishments,  said  Crumbledust,  *'  and  it  is  therefore  üseless 
our  discussing  them.  Miss  Wallford's  acquirements,  however,  although 
they  are  not  those  that  I  admire  very  much,  would,  I  think,  be  capable 
qf  recommending  her  to  any  respectable  family." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  "  she  will  be  quite  capable  of 
acting  as  a  governess  in  any  of  the  families  of  the  middle  classes ;  but,  as 
I  said  befpre,  I  do  not  think  her  sufficiently  accomplished  to  act  in  that 
capacity  to  the  children  of  the  aristocracy." 

"  Well,  well,  madam,  you  may  be  right.    I  do  not  know,  and  shall  not 
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pretend  to  argue  the  point.  I  suppose  you  approve  of  the  yoxmg  woman*B 
mtentions  ?" 

^  Mcst  certainlv  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Clavering. 

"Highljr  creditable  to  her,  I  think,"  obserred  Clayering.  ^Yery 
commendable  of  any  person  who  wishes  to  be  independent  of  firiends.'' 

^^  And  of  relations  in  particular/'  thought  Crambledust. 

^^  Fred  will  remain,  I  sappose,  in  bis  Situation  ?"  said  CiaTcriiig. 

"  Yes,"  Crumbledust  replied.  "  The  house  we  propoete  to  let  as  sooa 
as  we  can  find  a  tenant,  and  to  seil  all  tbe  fumitare  with  the  exxseption  of 
the  few  articles  that  the  children  seem  desirous  of  keeping." 

*'  Ah !  there  can  be  no  obiection  to  that — no  doubt  the  best  plan/'  said 
ClaTBiing. 

It  i%  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  conversation  opon  this  point. 
The  reception  that  Mr.  Crumbledust  met  with  was  mach  more  eoorteoos 
than  he  had  been  led  to  ezpect;  and  when  thej  pressed  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  that  gentieman  was  coDstrained  to  accept  of  their  inTitfttioo. 


XXXVIL 

TH£  FULFILMENT  OF  THE  DREAM. 

The  interview  which  old  Homcastle  had  with  Broadfaoe  had  left  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  former.  Though  he  was  by  no 
means  siqperstitious,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  the  opinioos 
that  prevailed  respecting  the  Old  Hall,  still  the  r^raarkable  dream  wMck 
had  been  narrated  to  him  had  inspired  him  with  the  greatest  alann.  It 
was  odd  that  the  man  should  have  dreamed  the  same  dream  fi>r  three 
snccessive  nights ;  and  what  was  still  more  singular,  the  appeannee  of 
the  person  wbom  he  had  seen  in  bis  dreadfiil  vision  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance  to  that  of  Lindenberg.  He  was  a  tall  man,  bis  hair  was  daik,  and 
hung  in  cnrls  about  bis  face.  Homcastle,  after  he  parted  &oni  Broad&ce 
on  the  night  we  refer  to,  reflected  upon  the  matter.  The  night  was 
thick  and  dark,  and  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens  as  he  pio- 
ceeded  towards  bis  solitarj  abode.  As  the  old  man  hurried  through  the 
streets,  some  of  the  passengers  whom  he  met  would  tum  round  when  he 
had  passed  them,  and  say,  "There  goes  old  Homcastle  the  miser.** 
Others  would  express  surprise  at  seeing  him  in  the  town,  and  especially 
at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night.  Homcastle  heard  some  of  their  c^Msenra- 
tions  as  he  passed,  but  he  took  no  notice,  but  pressed  ou  as  hard  as  he 
oonld,  for  he  was  anxious  to  be  at  home. 

At  length  he  gained  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Hall,  and  strode  quiddy 
along  it.  His  thoughts  still  dwelt  upon  the  interview  which  he  had  had 
with  Broad£su!e,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  them  offl  They  inces- 
santly,  however,  haunted  his  mind,  do  what  he  would.  Since  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  Lindenberg,  he  had  begun  to  ccmceive 
that  his  retreat  was  not  quite  so  safe  as  he  had  formerly  anticipated.  The 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Broadface,  and  the  warnings  which  he  had 
received  from  other  quarters,  tended  greatly  to  increase  his  fears.  He 
was  not  naturally  a  coward,  but  his  heart  began  to  qnail,  and  misgivings 
to  enter  his  mind.  As  he  passed  along  the  avenue  he  frequently  tumed 
round  to  see  if  he  were  pursued,  and  twice  he  mistook  the  trunk  of  an 
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old  tree  £or  a  huoaaii  figune,  and  whieh  oocasioned  hisu  the  greategt  tre- 
pidation.  He  gained  at  length  the  house,  bat  bis  beart  was  heavy.  He 
Ht  bis  candle  and  proceeded  along  tbe  piissfiges,  and  iospected  minutely 
eyery  apartment.  Wben  be  bad  sadsfied  buneelf  that  tbere  was  nobody 
concealed  mtbin  the  walls,  be  leturned  to  bis  room,  and  taking  &oai  a 
doset  some  pieoee  c£  dned  bread  and  beef»  wbiob  bad  lain  tbere  tili  tbey 
bad  aUnost  become  mouldy,  be  prooeeded  to  make  bis  supper  off  tbe 
fragments.  He  did  not  eat»  bowever,  with  bis  usual  appetite,  and  be 
was  obliged  to  plaee  a  portion  of  tbe  food  again  in  tbe  ebset. 

He  looked  out  of  cme  of  tbe  Windows,  but  tbe  darkness  was  so  intense 
tbat  be  could  see  notbing  but  tbe  dim  outline  o£  tbe  trees  tbat  skirted  tbe 
road  wbich  led  to  tbe  Hall.  He  closed  tbe  window^  carefully  fastened 
bis  door,  and  retired  to  rest. 

He  awoke  in  tbe  morning  little  re&esbed  by  bis  slumbers ;  he  bad 
tossed  about  tbe  wbole  o£  tbe  night  in  a  restless  and  uneasy  manner* 
That  day  be  looked  carefully  over  bis  sbipping-list^  to  ascertain  if  the 
sailing  oi  tbe  Pfeil  was  as  yet  registered  in  its  pages ;  but  he  was  again 
doomed  to  disa^^ointment.  He  called  upou  Fred,  alnd  asked  bim  if  be 
bad  any  tidings  of  tbe  vessel,  but  he  received  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
He  walked  away  greatly  dejected  and  disappointed.  It  was  stränge  that 
the  sailing  of  tbe  vessel  bad  not  been  notined  in  either  of  the  lists,  for  it 
was  scarcely  posable  to  suppose  tbat  she  could  be  still  lying  at  Genoa. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  still  be  received  no  tidings,  and  began 
to  fear  that  be  bad  lost  traoe  of  her  altogetber.  Was  it  possible  that  by 
some  ounning  manoeuvre  of  Lindenberg  the  vesseFs  name  was  not  suffered 
to  appear  amongst  the  lists  of  aailings  ?  He  knew  Lindenberg  to  be  equal 
to  any  stanatagem ;  and  if  tbe  vessel  bad  already  sailed,  it  was  bis  interest 
toconoeal  the  plaoe  of  her  destination,  if  tbat  were  possible,  both  on  account 
of  Homcastle  and  other  individuals  to  whom  be  was  indebted  various 
sums  of  money. 

As  tbe  spnng  ^proached,  the  impression  wluch  Broadface's  dream 
bad  made  upon  tbe  mind  of  Homcastle  became  graduaJly  less  painful, 
altbough  it  was  not  altogetber  removed. .  The  weatber,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly  gloomy — the  length  of  the  nights,  and  tbe  solitude  in  wbich 
he  lived — frequenüy  tbrew  Homcastle  iato  tbe  deepest  despondency  and 
melancboly.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  house,  in 
spite  of  the  wamings  which  he  continued  to  receive,  both  frora  Broadface 
and  otherSk  He  had  remained  tbere  over  the  most  gloomy  portion  of  the 
winter  months,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  mc4ested  or  interfered 
with ;  and  as  tbe  spring  was  approaching,  he  thought  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  removing.  He  had  still  not  heard  anything  of  Lindenberg,  and 
he  began  to  be  of  opinion,  and  indeed  to  hope,  that  bis  vessel  and  all 
hands  might  have  been  lost  during  the  winter.  Tbere  seemed  to  be  some 
likehhood  of  this  being  the  case,  for  there  had  been  violent  gales  at  sea, 
and  a  great  many  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  had  been  lost, 
or  had  su£Fered  great  damage. 

One  night,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Homcastle  sat  alone  in  bis 
Chamber.  His  stove  stood  upon  the  hearth,  with  a  few  buming  embers 
within  it.  The  old  man  drew  himself  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  in  order 
to  receive  £rom  it  as  mucb  warmth  as  he  could.  There  was  no  candle 
buming  in  the  roomt  wbich  was  almost  in  total  darkness.     If  it  was  so 
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comforüess  and  cheerless  within,  it  was  stiU  more  so  oat  of  doort.  '  The 
rain  was  falÜDg  in  torrents — vivid  flashes  of  l^htnbi^  at  intervals  were 
seen  in  the  distant  sky,  and  loud  peals  of  thonder  reut  the  air  with 
terrific  Sounds.  As  the  storm  proceeded  in  its  vioknce^  the  old  man 
continued  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  has  heen  deseribed;  He  was  more 
sad— -more  depressed  than  usual.  He  had  been  so  all  day,  hvd  he  knew 
not  the  cause.  It  was  not  the  storm,  for  he  had  witneased  storms  mem 
violent,  and  he  had  beheld  them  with  comparative  Indiflereiioe.  There 
was  something  weighing  upon  his  mind,  he  knew  not  what,  and  fak  hetft 
was  filled  with  evii  forebodings.  His  thoughts  at  length  beeame  so 
oppressive  that  he  could  not  bear  them.  He  paced  up  and  down  bis 
apartment  to  endeavour  to  banish  them  from  his  mind,  büt  it  was  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  wretched,  and  his  heart  smote  hitn  with  unknown 
fears.  Yet  why  those  fears  ?  Had  he  robbed — ^had  he  murdered  atiT- 
body — had  he  iujured  anybody,  either  openly  or  secietlv  ?  Hfld  oe 
defrauded  his  creditors  ?  No ;  there  was  no  charg«  of  the  mnd  to  brhig 
against  him.  His  conscience  was  untainted  by  any  of  these  enmos^*^ 
yet  he  feared.  His  heart  appeared  to  whisper  to  him  that  evü  was 
at  band. 

Having  thrown  sonie  old  garments  about  him,  he  proceeded  to  the 
outside  of  the  house,  to  see  if  anybody  was  lurking  about.  He  retunied^ 
however,  without  having  met  anything  to  excite  his  aianxi,  and  agam 
entered  his  dreary  room;  but  he  was  as  restless  as  before,  and  paoed 
backwai'ds  and  forwards  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  There  were  moments 
in  the  old  man's  lifo  when  his  thoughts  were  diverted  to  oüier  objeets 
than  money — when,  indeed,  they  were  weaned  altogether  firom  temporal 
fiffairs,  and  were  riyeted  on  the  spiritual  and  etemal.  It  is  trne  these 
seasons  were  rare,  but  they  did  occur  to  him  sometimes.  How  inng* 
nificant  then  appeared  his  treasures — how  worthless  the  object  he  luid 
had  in  view  in  noarding  them  together.  The  past  would  rise  befbre  bsm^ 
and  heap  upon  his  head  a  hundred  reproaches.  For  what  had  he  stitig- 
gled — fbr  what  had  he  toiled — for  what  had  he  undergone  so  many  pii- 
vations  ?  For  money — money.  He  had  made  it  his  idol — he  had  wop- 
shipped  it.  It  had  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  accumnlated  upon  his 
band ;  and  yet  he  was  not  happier  than  before.  He  was  solitaiyy  fiiend- 
less ;  he  hated  the  world — ^he  hated  mankind.  He  plaeed  little-  vahie 
upon  lifo. 

The  night  we  speak  of  was  one  of  those  on  which  these  49enoas 
reflections  occurred  to  him.  It  was  already  eleyen  o'olock,  and  he  was 
about  to  retire  to  rest.  This  was  the  only  way  he  conceived  by  which 
he  could  rid  himself  of  his  thoughts  and  the  despondency  to  #hich 
he  had  become  a  prey.  If,  happily,  he  could  fall  into  a  slumber,  he 
should,  perhaps,  awaken  in  the  moming  greatly  renovated  bothi^body 
and  mind. 

Hush !  there  was  a  noise.  The  old  man  listened  with  breatfaltss  sns- 
pense.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  wind  howling  amoogst  the  trees^  or  the 
rain  beating  against  the  panes,  or  the  worn-out  casements  shaking  in 
their  frames.  For  some  minutes  he  continued  to  listen,  but  he  heard 
nothing  save  the  roaring  of  the  tempest,  which  raged  wiA  unabated 
vehemence.  He  walked  again  a  few  times  across  the  floor,  and  then 
suddenly  paused,  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  constematioii.     His;  ejBS 
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staved  wildly  about  him,  his  limbs  trembled  tiolentfy,  and  he  was  scansely 
able  to  suppoort  himselE  He  had  again  heard  a  noise,  as  though  gome*- 
body  were  attempting  the  gate.  What  could  it  portend  ?  A  thought 
flasned  across  the  miod  of  the  old  man.  It  was  Lindenberg ;  he  had 
retumed  with  bis  vessel  to  England.  He  wanted  money — ^he  wanted 
his  life,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  not  safe  in  this  country  whilst  Horu- 
castle  could  at  any  moment  appear  against  him.  The  old  man  was 
greatiy  agitated.  What  was.he  to  do?  Whither  was  he  to  fly  ?  Ifit 
were  Lindenberg-^if  his  errand  were  such  as  he  had  drvined,  he  pos^ 
sessed  ao  means  of  appeasing  him.  Since  the  fatal  night  already  referred 
tOy  he  had  kept^  as  we  have  already  observed,  little  money  upon  the 
premises.  When  this  circumstance  became  known  to  him,  bis  anger 
would  be  ungovernable ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  he  was  at  the  meroy 
of  Horncastle  whilst  he  remsdned  in  England,  would  it  not  ooeur  to  him 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  his  own  safety  was  by  silencing  Homcastld 
fbr  ever?  These  thoughts  rushed  into  the  mind  of  the  old  man  as  he 
supported  bims^  with  bis  chair.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  whole 
frame  trembled  with  emotion*  He  continued  to  listen ;  the  uproar  at 
the  gate  increased.  He  conceiyed  at  last  that  somebody  was  knooking, 
and  begging  for  admitta^iee.  It  had  appeared  to  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  effect  an  entrance  by  force.  He 
could  not,  bowever,  divest  himself  of  the  idea  which  had  already  taken 
possession  of  him.  It  was  Lindenberg — it  could  be  no  one  eise.  Who 
would  come  there  and  disturb  him  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  and 
when  a  storm  was  raging  with  such  violence  and  destruction  ? 
.  The  old  man  at  length  stealthily  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  door  of  his 
Chamber,  and  noiselessly  and  with  suspended  breath  crept  along  the  cor* 
ridor  and  across  the  court-yard.  Here  he  paused  to  listen,  hoping  that 
he  might  be  able  to  recognise  the  voice  of  the  intruder.  He  stood  for 
some  minutes,  but  all  was  silent.  The  knocking  at  leng^th  was  resumedi, 
and  a  yoice  which  he  had  heard  before  loudly  begged  him  to  oped  the 
gate.  The  voice  was  not  Lindenberg's,  and  the  discoveij/rdidved  bis 
mind  of  a  great  deal  of  its  anxiety.  < 

,  "  Maister  Horncastle — ^Maister  Horncastle  !''  shouted  the  yoioe«         : 

At  length  it  Struck  the  old  man  that  the  voice  was  that  of  honest 
Broadface,  whom  be  had  met  a  few  times  in  the  towUr  <         <  > 

"Who's  there?"  inquired  Horncastle,  somewhat  emboldened  by  the 
diseovery* 

''  It  be  me — Broadfeace.  Open  the  gate^-*-quick.  I  ha  got  summat 
to.teiree." 

Horncastle  now  no  longer  hesitated.  He  immediately  shot  back  the 
bolts. 

'^What  want  you  at  this  iime  of  night?"  inquired  Horncastle.  ^I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  better  abed  than  abroad  at 
suchatime." 

Broadface's  countenance  was  ezceedingly  pale,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
greatly  agitated. 
;     ^^  I  would  ha  been  abed,  if  it  had  not  been  on  thy  account.'' 

"  On  ray  account  ?" 

^  Aye,'\replied  Broad&ce.  ^' Thou  remembers  eome  months  sin  a 
.dream  tbat  IJbad  ?" 
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The  alkudon  to  the  dream  oonjored  up  a  host  o£  feats  in  die  lic6ast  o£ 
Homcastle. 

'« I  do." 

'^  I  gave  thee  waming,  and  todd  thee  not  to  ttajr  hefe,  Irattho«  did 
not  r^ard  my  advice." 

'<  WeU,  well,  whathas  thia  to  do  with  your  pnsent  mit?'' 

'^  Why,  it  has  thisto  dea  wi  it,  that  I  had  aunoft  fbrgot  the  dream  my- 
sei  tili  to-oeeght,  when  I  was  in  hed  and  was  vera  resüeaa^  and  coaldnH 
fall  asleep,  for  there  was  a  heavy  woght  opon  my  mind  wfaicii  I  niTer 
had  afore,  and  which  I  conld  not  understand.  Tben  all  at  onoe  the  dream 
came  into  my  head ;  and  thongh  thou  heest  no  friend  o'  mine,  and  thougk 
it  was  such  a  fearful  neeght,  I  detarmined  to  come  and  tdl  thee  on't,  and 
try  if  I  couldn't  persuade  thee  to  leave  the  pleace." 

Homcastle  remained  for  a  moment  silent,  and  i^parentlj  absorbed  in 
thought. 

'^  These  are  foolish  fears  of  yours,  Mr.  Broadfiice^"  ho  replied^-*^  they 
are  foolish  fears.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  yonr  advioe;  bot  irhae  am 
I  to  go  to-night — where  am  I  to  sedc  a  refuge  in  sudi  a  storm  as  tfais  ?" 

As  they  spoke  together,  a  tree  of  gigantic  proportions,  which  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  avenue,  was  Struck  by  the  electric  fluid  to  the  gramd,  ex- 
citing  in  both  Homcastle  and  Broadface  the  greatest  alarm. 

'*  It  be  the  terriblest  neeght  this  for  oertain  that  I  faa  seen  far  mony 
a  day,  but  there  be  worse  to  come.  Ise  feerd  there  be  great  erii  done 
ihis  neeght." 

^'  I  hope  the  storm  will  abate  soon/*  said  Homcastle. 

^^  There  be  summat  warse  than  the  storm  to  dreed/'  said  fifoadfiu^e. 
"  I  b'lieve  thy  life  be  in  no  danger  o'  that." 

"  What  threatens  my  life,  then  ?"  inquired  Homcastle.  "KI  have 
to  fear  nothing  firom  the  storm,  from  what  have  I  to  fear?  You  speak  as 
if  you  knew  more  than  you  have  told  me." 

^^Dost  remember  that  dream?  I  ask  thee  again." 

"  I  do,"  said  Homcastle ;  "  but  what  of  that  ?" 

'^  Part  on't  ha  kumd  true,"  said  Broadface,  eamestly;  and  he  kept  bis 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  old  man,  to  see  what  e&ct  his  woras  had 
produced. 

"  What  part  ?'*  said  the  old  man,  incredulously. 

'<  111  teil  thee.  Thou  remembers,  maybe,  that  I  dreamed  in  ihe  first  place 
that  I  had  bisness  at  this  house  ;  that  as  I  came  along,  it  was.  a  dr^tdful 
stormy  neeght,  and  the  wind  howld  through  the  trees,  and  the  lain  feil  in 
torrents  ;  that  as  I  came  up  the  read  leading  to  the  house,  I  thought  1  seed 
a  dark  figure  skulking  among  t'  trees  ;  that  I  lost  soight  on  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  that  I  seed  him  again,  and  that  I  came  to  teil  thee 
aboot  it,  and  to  advise  thee  to  leave  t'  pleace.     All  this  ha  kumd  trae.'' 

^'  What  I"  exclaimed  Homcastle,  "  have  you  seen  somebody  as  you 
came  along  the  avenue  to-night  ?" 

"  Aye,  I  teil  thee,  and  what  I  seed  bodes  thee  no  gooAJ' 

Homcastle  stood  for  awhile  in  silenee,  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  A 
portlon  of  the  dream  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  minutest  particulans.  He 
had  never  before  laboured  under  the  influence  of  any  superstitious  feeling, 
yet  there  was  something  so  eamest  in  Broadface's  manner— -something  so 
stränge  and  unaccountable  in  the  circumstances  that-  he  had  lelated  to 
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him,  tbat,  despite  his  usual  scepticisxn,  he  coiüd  not  conceal  from  Broad- 
face  the  deep  emotion  he  had  produced. 

"  It  is  very  stränge,"  at  length  said  Homcastle,  *'  but  I  hope  that 
nothing  will  happen  to  me." 

Although  the  alarm  of  the  cid  man  iras  quite  appavent,  yet  it  oeourred 
to  him  tlmt  Bix)adfaoe  magfat  he  actuated  hy  interested  motives  in  per- 
snading  him  to  remoTB  £rom  tlie  house.  He  i^peared  to  he  an  honest 
fellow--— bot  might  this  not  be  ade^laid  soheme  for  the  purpose  of 
plonderittg  him  of  the  litde  mcmey  ha  had  in  the  hoase  t 

^^  OiTOy  man,"  said  Bmad&oe,  "pnt  ozt  thy  hat,  and  cum  away  wi  me 
to  the  toon." 

*'  No ;  the  night  i»  too  wet.  I  am  an  old  mss,  amd  not  strong.  I 
shoTild,  perhi^Sy  cat«^  cdid«     I  ttiD  remain  where  I  am»" 

''  I  ha  gien  thee  frieo^y  waming,"  said  Broadfaee ;  <'  bat  if  thoa 
be  detarmined  to  faalhy  oim  wi^,  it  be  no  £Ekalt  o'  mine.^ 

''  I  thank  yoa  all  tbe  same."  ^ 

*^  Then  thoa  beest  detannined  to  stay?**  sud  Broad£suse» 

«  Yes — yes.  Good  night,"  said  Ihe  old  man,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
closing  the  gate. 

*^  Good  neeght  to  thee.  if  owt  happei»,  theie  be  nane  but  thysel  to 
blame." 

The  nun  at  ^ns  time  was  pooring  down  as  hard  as  ever.  Broadfaee 
haTing,  as  he  conceired»  disoharged  bis  dnty,  feit  considerably  Telieved, 
although  he  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing  Horncastle  to  quit  the  house. 
He  now  bent  bis  steps  towsrd»  the  town,  anxioos  to  reach  home  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Horncastle,  in  the  rnean  while,  paoed  the  fioor  of  bis  room  in  a  more 
restless  State  of  mind  than  he  had  been  in  before.  He  straggled 
earnestly  to  dispel  the  dark  thoughts  which  perpetually  hannted  bis 
brain.  There  was  a  time  when  he  would  have  langhed  at  these  idle 
warnings  and  superstitions — ^there  was  a  time  when  he  would  have 
treated  those  who^  ponred  thon  into  bis  ear  with  contempt  and  ridicule ; 
but  that  time  had  passed  away  for  ever.  He  was  now  <&posed  to  listen 
to  Communications  of  this  kind,  and  to  attach  due  importsnce  to  them. 
He  was  perplexed' — he  knew  not  what  to  do.  If  bis  life  were  in  danger, 
whither,  he  again  asked  bimself,  was  he  to  fly?  Who  would  afiord 
shelter  to  a  man  who  had  always  shunned  sodety,  and  from  whose  heart 
for  many,  many  years  all  kind — all  Christian  feelings  had  been  ex- 
cluded  ?  If  bis  hour  were  come — if  he  had  to  die  by  the  band  of  an 
assassin — ^there  was  still  somewhat  of  oonsolation  lefb  to  him.  His  object 
had  been  achieved — that  great  object  for  the  accompli^ment  of  which  he 
had  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  quietly  strug^ng.  He  had  not  lived 
in  vain.  He  had  not  straggled  in  vain.  He  had  not  endnred  privation, 
misery,  scorn,  contempt  in  rain.  No;  bis  exertions  had  been  crowned 
with  success ;  his  cherished  project  had  been  carried  out,  and  there  was 
little  further  worth  living  for. 

Horncastle  feit  tired  and  fatigued,  but  before  he  ihrew  bimself  upon 
his  bed,  he  could  not  forego  his  custom  of  looking  at  the  money  which 
he  had  upon  the  premises,  partly  to  gratify  bimself  with  the  sight  of  ii^ 
and  partly  to  satisfy  bimself  that  it  was  safe.  To  the  ceUar  beneath  he 
accordingly  diieoted  his  Steps.   ' 
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XXXVIII. 
THS      MUBDER. 

Broadface,  a8  we  have  stated  in  the  previous  cliapter,  having  parted 
from  the  old  man,  walked  along  the  avenue  with  the  Intention  o£  returur 
iDg  honie.  When  he  had  proceeded  some  distance,  the  rain  began  to 
fall  less  heavily,  and  he  suddenly  determined  to  retum  to  the  Old  Hall«  to 
try  oDce  more  to  persuade  Mr.  Homcastle  to  leaye  the  place«  He 
reached  the  house  again,  and  approached  the  great  gate»  Belbre  knock- 
ing,  he  placed  his  eyes  to  an  aperture,  and  endeavoured  to  see  througk 
God  of  Heaven !  there  was  a  light  gleaming  across  the  court-yard,  aod 
he  heard  fcotsteps  stealthily  moving  about.  He  was  alarmed,  and  the 
Perspiration  gathered  upon  his  brow.  He  again  placed  bia  eyes  to  the 
aperture,  and  in  a  moment  started  back  with  horror,  speedüess  and 
dumb.  He  had  seen  the  füll  realisation  of  his  dream :  he  had  seen  a 
man  of  tall  stature  with  a  light  in  his  band«  and  a  dagger  inserted  in  his 
waist,  making  quietly  for  the  house — intent,  no  doubt»  upon  robbery  and 
murder. 

Leaving  Broadface  for  a  moment  in  his  perturbation,  we  must  fi>Uow 
the  movements  of  the  man,  who  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  Lindenbeig» 
He  eontrived  by  some  means  to  gain  admission  to  the  house — he  paraed 
along  several  passages — he  descended  several  flights  of  st^ps- — he  entered 
the  yault  below,  where  he  discovered  Horncastle  countmg  over  the 
raoney  which  he  still  retained  in  his  possession«  The  cavitj  firom  whkfa 
he  had  taken  it  was  open,  and  the  stone  which  was  employed  to  cover  it 
was  laid  upon  the  ground.  He  sprang  forward  before  the  miser  had 
observed  him,  and  drawing  the  polished  blade  from  his  belt,  he  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

"  Oh,  God  1  I  am  stabbed,''  said  Horncastle,  fiung  bis  eyes  upon  the 
assassin.     "  'Tis  lin — ^Lindenberg." 

Life  was  extinct  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  murderer  seiaed  the  body  oi 
the  miser  and  threw  it  into  the  cavity  amongst  several  pieces  of  gold 
which  had  fallen  from  Homcastle's  band  when  he  was  seiaed  upon  by 
Undenberg.  The  latter  placed  the  stone  over  the  cavity,  «nd  catchbg 
hold  of  the  miser's  box  with  his  band,  he  eontrived  to  elfect  his  esoape 
from  a  back  part  of  the  premises. 

To  return  to  Broadface.  When  he  had  recovered  from  bis  äghi^  he 
knocked  loudly  at  the  gate,  thinking  that  the  disturbance  might  arouse 
the  vigilance  of  the  old  man,  and  apprise  him  that  danger  was  at  han^ 
He  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time  without  anybody  answering  his 
summons  ;  and  apprehending  that  something  of  a  dieadful  natu»  had 
bappened  to  the  old  man,  he  hastened  to  Morlington  to  reportjoC  the 
murder  which  he  suspected  had  been  committed. 

An  investigation  into  the  matter  was  at  once  made.  Tbe  house  was 
searched,  but  Horncastle  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  it  was.suspeoted 
that  his  murderer  had  in  some  way  disposed  of  the  body,  Tbe  mofli: 
active  pursuit  was  immediately  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  captoring 
the  assassin;  and  from  the  description  that  Broadface  had  givea,  ai^ 
from  other  circumstances  that  had  transpired,  suspicion  feil  upoiiCflptaia 
Lindenberg,  who  was  partially  known  in  .the  neighbourhood»  ..Seaxqii 
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was  immediately  made  for  him  everywhei:«,  but  without  success.  He  had 
beelti  Seen  in  England  within  the  last  few  days,  although  bis  vessel  had 
not  been  seen  in  any  British  port.  There  were  persons  sent  upon  the 
Continent  in  search  of  him,  but  no  tidings  whatever  could  be  gained  of 
the  man ;  and  whilst  some  thought  he  lay  eoncealed  in  some  obscure 
place  in  London,  others  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  proceeded  to 
America. 

Some  days  after  Broadface  had  communicated  bis  stränge  dream  to 
Homcastle,  the  latter,  it  would  appear,  had  again  called  upon  Crumble- 
dust,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  busy  drawing  up  his  will,  and  asked 
him,  if  he  should  be  his  siurivor,  if  he  would  consent  to  become  hi^ 
executor.  It  was  eyident  that  the  old  man  had  been  instigated  tö  this 
course  by  the  interview  he  had  had  with  Broadface.  At  first,  Mri 
Crumbledust  declined  the  honour  which  was  proposed  to  him ;  but  Hörn* 
Castle  pleaded  eamestly,  and  intimated  that  he  should  have  no  reason  to 
regret  having  undertaken  the  task.  It  was  by  these  means  that  Crumble- 
dust ultimately  complied  with  the  request  of  the  miser.  Homcastle  at 
önce  drew  out  a  document,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Crumbledust,  sating  that,  in  the  event  of  bis  sudden  death,  he  appoint^d 
Mr.  Crumbledust  his  sole  executor,  and  that  he  was  forthwith  to  take 
possession  of  his  papers,  effects,  &c.,  and  dispose  of  them  agreeably  to  the 
Instructions  contained  in  his  will.  This  document  was  signed  by  Hom- 
castle, and  witnessed  by  some  of  Mr.  Crumbledust's  servants.  Homcastle 
intimated  before  he  departed  where  his  papers  would  be  found,  in  case  bis 
tieath  should  occur  under  the  circumstances  referred  to. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that  Mr.  Crambledust  pro! 
ceeded  after  the  murder  to  take  possession  of  the  property  and  papers 
that  the  late  Mr.  Homcastle  had  left. 

The  papers  belonging  to  the  deceased  were  numerous,  conslsting  for 
the  most  part  of  letters — partly  in  German,  partly  in  English.  The  will 
Avas  enclosed  in  a  large  envelope,  and  sealed  in  several  places  with  sealing- 
wax.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  envelope  Homcastle  had  written  the 
foUowing  words  :  "The  last  will  and  testament  of  John  Homcastle.  Not 
to  be  opened  tili  twelve  months  after  his  death."  Amongst  the  papers  was 
«Iso  found  a  somewhat  bulky  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased '; 
flnd  which  we  shall  presently  lay  before  the  reader. 

The  supposed  murder  of  Homcastle  had  created  »  great  Sensation  not 
only  in  the  town  of  Morlington,  but  throughout  the  neighbpurhood.  The 
circumstances  imder  which  the  murder  had  been  committed— the  remark- 
able  account  which  Broadface  had  giveh  both  of  his  dream  and  what  he 
liad  witnessed — the  singular  character  of  Homcastle,  and  his  teputed 
wealth— all  served  to  awaken  an  interest  which,  perhäps,  had  not  been 
■paralleled  in  that  part  of  the  country  before. 

Strange  stories  began  to  be  circulated  regarding  Hotncastle.  Some 
«aid  that  the  name  was  an  assumed  one — others,  that  it  was  his 
proper  name,  and  that,  having  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  Germany, 
he  had  retumed  to  his  own  country,  partly  on  account  of  his  attachment 
*ö  it,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  investing  his  immense  wealth  in 
^nglish  property.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  the  mystery  in  which 
his  history  was  involved  would  be  cleared  away,  and  that  the  papers  which 
iad  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Crumbledust  would  be  sufficiently 
explanatory,  and  disclose  füll  particulars  as  to  the  deceased. 
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The  disdcMmre  in  question  was,  tfaerefbre,  looked  forward  to  witfa  madi 
anxiety.  Mr.  Cromblednst  feit  m  great  curiodty  aamostpeaple  vpon  ^ 
subject.  A  very  short  time  was,  therefore,  aUowed  to  elapse  belbre  he 
commenced  the  penual  of  the  docament,  which  will  be  Ibund  in  the 
following  diapter. 

XXXIX. 

A  misanthbofist's  uaiotsceipt. 

Thcre  may  be  those  anxioos  to  know  somewhat  of  my  penonal  bis* 
tory  after  the  vital  spark  bas  fled  from  tbis  poor,  weak  tenement  of  day 
— this  shiyering  and  decrepid  body,  decayed  hy  suffermg  and  disrase. 
They  know,  peradrenture,  little  of  me,  save  that  I  was  mean — penniioiis 
-— wretched — that  I  dwelt  apart  itom  man — that  I  was  morose,  nn^ 
kind,  eynical  in  my  disposition.  They  know  not  the  eztent  of  my  de- 
linquencies — they  know  not  that  I  hated  mankind  with  a  deadly,  an 
unquenchable  hatred — that  I  would  have  made  any  saorifioe  to  eompass 
the  min  of  the  whole  human  race.  Ob !  bow  often  have  I  endaimed 
with  the  famous  Boman  emperor  Caligula,  that  mankind  had  bot  one 
neck,  that  by  a  single  stroke  the  whole  hmnan  family  migbt  be  destroyed. 
It  may  be  aaked,  could  aught  but  a  monster  in  human  shape  eätextain 
such  sentiments  as  these  ? — could  aught  but  that  areh-fiMid,  tiie  Prince 
of  Darkness  bimsel^  who  bas  waged  war  with  mankind  for  tfaoosands  and 
thousands  of  years,  be  actuated  by  so  wicked  and  eo  nnboimded  a  hatred  ? 
I  answer,  if  tbere  have  been  tyrants  and  scourges  amongat  men,  thare 
have  been  provocation  and  wrong.  I  answer,  if  men  have  been  in- 
fluenced  by  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  derils,  mankind  bave  had 
themselves  to  blame.  I  was  once  kind  and  gentk.  I  neTerharmed  a 
man  by  word  or  deed.  I  was  generous-^mumficeät.  I  gave  too  freely 
— I  trusted  too  eagerly.  I  was  deoeived.  Oh !  how  deoeived.  Words 
(impotent  Instruments)  are  inadequate  to  convey  a  suitable  notion  of  my 
disappointment.  Men  whom  in  my  rasbness — ^in  my  ignorance — I  hsd 
elevated  into  gods,  feil  in  my  estimation  lower  than  the  ministers  and 
disciples  of  Beelzebub  himself.  The  worid  had  hitberto  been  a  gardeo ; 
it  became  a  wildemess — a  desert.  I  am  anticipating.  I  mnst  aUow  the 
narrative  as  it  proceeds  to  develop  the  Springs  of  action  by  which  my 
whole  conduct  bas  been  guided. 

I  am  the  only  survivor  of  a  &mily  whose  reputation,  for  moie  than  two 
centuries,  has  been  without  taint  or  blemish — a  £&mily  wfaose  bravery 
and  activity  have  rendered  Service  to  more  than  one  sovereign,  and 
which  has  always  been  foremost  in  endeavouruig  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion  and  advance  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  Of  that  £umly,  I 
say,  I  am  the  only  survivor.  With  my  death  the  race,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  becomes  eztinct.  If  its  name  have  been  stained— if  disgrace  and 
obloquy  have  descended  upon  an  eseutcheon  hitberto  pure  and  inomaca- 
late,  the  fault  be  mine. 

When  the  patemal  estate  feil  into  my  hands,  it  was  unimpoTeiislted— 
it  yielded  an  excellent  revenue,  and  enabled  me  to  associate^  on  terms  <i 
equality,  with  the  first  men  of  the  district.  There  are  men  still  living 
who  will  remember  the  magni£cent  dinners  given  by  him  who  at  ikaa 
moment  has  scarcely  courage  to  spend  a  penny  in  a  roU  of  bread«    Tbey 
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will  r^mexober  the  dinners,  I  say — ^£or  fools  And  gbittons  will  remember 
aa  exceUeat  feast  .fer  yetrs-^though  their  memoiy  is  frequently,  on 
the  other  band,  so  defecuTe,  that  they  will  forget  a  Service  or  favour  that 
has  been  xeodered  them  in  as  many  weeks.  Tkere  was  no  lack  of  aught 
at  my  house — it  was  what  is  oonsidered  an  open  honse,  and  auy  gentle- 
man  who  had  tbe  least  claim  to  my  acquaintance,  conceived  himself  at  all 
times  entitled  to  an  entree. 

1  continued  this  course  of  life  {<x  a  number  of  years,  without  ever 
asking  myself  whetber  I  was  acting  prudently  or  otherwise,  or  whether 
my  income  justified  my  expenditure.  Experientia  docet  My  eyes  at 
length  became  open — I  found  that  I  was  gradually  impoverishing  myself. 
Still  1  ieh  no  indination  to  retrench — still  I  contint^  in  my  mad  and 
headlong  careeiL  What  did  I  care  ?  I  was  surrounded  by  every  luxury — 
I  was  surrounded  by  jovial  oompanions — pleasant  fellows.  They  liked  my 
sooiety— rl  liked  theirs.  1  was  a  kind  of  demigod  amongst  them,  and 
they  worshipped  me.  There  was  not  a  dinner  or  a  ball  in  the  county 
that  1  was  not  invited  to.  I  was  president  and  vice-president  of  I  know 
not  how  many  societies.  No  man  was  more  populär — none  more  idolised. 
To  retrench  my  expenditure  was  no  easy  matter.  A  eustom  of  some  years* 
Standing  is  diffioult  to  shake  off.  I  did  not,  however,  see  the  urgent 
necessity.  1  should  never  be  su£Pered  to  want.  1  had  too  many  faithful 
and  excdlent  firiends — men  who  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  me — men  who  were  under  pecuniary  oWigations  to  me. 
Had  1  not  £requently  accommodated  Sir  John  Trumperton  with  100/. 
or  200/.  when  he  was  a  little  pincked  ? — had  not  Sir  Cnthbert  Widelands 
frequently  availed  himself  of  my  assistance  ? — was  not  Lord  Hopton  in- 
debted  to  me  for  sums  of  money  when  bis  account  was  overdrawn  at  the 
banker's  ?  There  were,  besides,  many  other  men  whom  I  had  befriended 
and  accommodated  when  they  were  in  need  of  help.  If,  therefore,  I 
should  ever  be  exposed  to  adversity,  these  men  would  almost  rejoiee  at  it, 
since  it  would  afibrd  them  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  gratltude 
for  the  many  fevours  they  had  received  at  my  hands.  Thus  I  reflected, 
and  thus  I  suffered  myself  to  be  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  diffi- 
culties.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that  during  the  many  years  I  was 
engs^ed  in  this  shamefol  course,  and  surrounded  by  so  many  friends  and 
admirers,  there  was  not  one  to  whisper  into  my  ear  that  I  was  doing 
wrong,  or  to  advise  me  to  desist  from  a  oareer  which  could  only  end  in 
min  and  destraclion.  I  said  there  was  not  one  to  whisper  a  waming 
voioe  in  my  ear,  I  was  wrong.  There  was  one— a  wife  whom  I  once 
tenderly  loved^  but  from  whom  my  jovial  Mends  and  companions  assisted 
to  estrange  ma.  My  wife  gave  me  counsel,  and  forewamed  me  of  what 
would  happen,  but  1  paid  no  attention  to  her  prediotions.  I  could  not 
bear  to  hear  these  unpleasant  things  continuaily  dinned  into  my  ear.  I 
forsook  her  society — I  neglected  her.  I  ceased  to  pay  her  that  respect 
she  was  entided  to.  What  boots  it  to  say  what  foUowed  ?  She  died — 
she  lived  not  to  see  the  fiilfilment  of  her  prophecies.  They  were  fulfilled 
nevertheless.  I  was  ruined.  I  had  mortgaged  my  estate  to  the  utter- 
most  farthing,  and  I  was  left  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  I  still  did 
not  feel  the  real  extent  of  my  oalamity.  I  had  not  lost  all.  I  had 
friends — atta<died  friends,  who  would  not  iail  to  come  forward  to  assist  me. 
One  thiog  was  erident.    I  must  change  my  ooorse  of  lite — I  mustgo 
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abroad  for  some  years.  An  execution  was  put  in  the  house,  and  ib« 
mortgagee  seized  upon  the  estate.  There  were  eertain  artM^esi^f-^if- 
niture  which  had  been  in  the  family  fbr  a  great  ntnnb»  öf  years,  teoA 
which  I  feit  a  strong  inctination  to  retain.  I  knew  my  fö«iids  ironM 
accommodate  me  with  money  for  their  purchase,  and  funaish  me  with  t^ 
loan  of  a  few  hondred  pounds  for  my  present  and  futar«  exig^encies,  Ib^ 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  my  further  maintenance.  A  flhart  tjiM 
before  the  sale  of  the  fumitare  was  totake  phice,  I  despatched  ihefollow- 
ing  letter  hy  my  servant  to  Sir  John  Trumperton,  who  lesided  ottly  a 
few  miles  distant : 

^^  Mt  de  ab  Sib  John, — I  shall  make  no  apology  for  addresÄag  to  joh 
the  present  epistle,  and  asking  for  your  assistance  in  ray  present  diffi» 
culties,  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  already  acquainted.  I  hate  so 
frequently  had  the  happiness  of  obliging  you,  and  you  hare  so  f^uently 
on  these  occasions  expressed  your  willingness  to  reciprocate  the  kiadness 
when  the  opportunity  should  occur,  that  I  am  sure  I  haye  merely  to  repre- 
sent  my  case  to  you  as  it  is,  to  receive  at  once  your  hearty  sympathy, 
and  all  the  aid  you  are  capable  of  rendering  roe. 

*^  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Sir  John,  that  the  sale  of  the  fumiture  takes 
place  to-morrow,  and  that  there  are  a  few  articles  which  have  been  con- 
sidered  as  heirlooms  by  the  family,  and  which  I  wonid  not  willingly 
suffer  to  go  out  of  my  possession.  If  you  can  accommodate  me  with  50/. 
or  100/.,  which  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  repaying  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  them,  and  to  supply  my  present  wants,  I  shali 
esteem  it  an  act  of  kindness  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful. 

"  Believe  me,  &c.* 

My  messenger  retumed  with  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John : 

"  My  deab  Sir, — The  contents  of  the  letter  which  I  faaye  just  receired 
from  you  have  caused  me  the  greatest  surpris^.  I  waa  perfectly  Igno- 
rant of  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  and  I  regi^to 
say  that  your  application  to  me  at  the  present  moment  coukL  not  have 
been  more  inopportune.  The  truth  is,  my  account  is  abneady  overdrawn 
at  Smith,  Smith,  Jones,  and  Smith's,  and  that  two  or  three  of  my  ac- 
ceptanoes  will  be  dne  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  at  this  moment 
I  am  quite  incapable  of  meeting  them.  When  I  have  stated  Ms,  yoa 
may  conceive  my  Situation,  which  in  reality  is  Httle  better  tban  your 
own.  It  grieves  me  deeply  to  be  compelled  to  refuse  you  anything — ^mom 
especially  assistance  when  it  would  have  been  of  so  much  Service  toyon; 
but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  really  unavoidable. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  speedy  deÜTery  from  the  imhappy 
dilemma  in  which  you  are  placed, 

^'  Beliere  me,  &c.,  d«.* 

If  my  letter  had  so  greatly  surprised  Sir  John,  bis  commtmicata^ 
caused  me  indescribable  astonishment.  Was  it  possible  that  Sir  Jebft- 
had  written  this  letter  to  me  ?  Was  it  possible  that  one  of  mj  heit  mi 
most  attaehed  friends-— a  man  whom  I  had  obliged  in  a  similar  way  fifty- 
times  at  least — was  it  possible,  I  say,  that  he  ccmid  refase  me  flie  triflii^' 
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{«vaQV  I  asked  ?  I  knew  (bat  he  was  in  a  Situation  to  grant  me  what  I 
BQfight,  aad  that  was  the  reason  thai  I  had  applied  to  him  in  the  first 
instance.  .  Ikuew  that  within  the  last  few  days  he  had  received  several 
^lAjuidreds-of  pouods  ^m  a  gentleman  fbr  some  property  that  he  had 
ifttely  sold<  bhn  ;■  and  I  likewise  had  heard,  &om  pretty  good  authority, 
ibhat  bi3  banking  aeoount  had  not  been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  for 
isoany  years* 
,  I  iwaa  disappdbted  by  Sir  John's  refusal,  but  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
great  inconvenienoe  after  all ;  for  I  knew  several  gentlemen  who  were 
both  willing  and  able  to  grant  me  assistance  when  I  should  require  it. 

Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  Sir  John's  letter  I  proceeded  to  Sir 
Cutbbert  Widelands.  He  Uved  at  that  time  at  Sweet  Briars.  He  shortly 
afteirwards,  I  believe,  removed  from  the  neighbourhood. 

V  Good  moniing,  Sir  Cuthbert — how  do  you  do  ?"  I  said,  when  I  was 
shown  into  bis  {H^esence. 

."  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?"  said  Widelands.  "  To  what 
good  fortune  am  I  indebted  for  this  visit — eh  ?*' 

**  Say  rather  to  what  bad  fortune,"  I  replied. 

"  Eh,  eh — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  haven't  already  heard." 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  syllable,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Why,  sir,  it's  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  leading 
subject  of  conversation  every  where,"  I  said. 

*'  Oh,  that  may  be,  but  I  am  perfectly  ignorant,  I  assure  you." 

"The  fact  is  this,  Sir  Cuthbert — that  there  is  an  execution  in  my 
house." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Cuthbert,  in  surprise. 

"  It's  the  case,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  my  dear  fellow,  to  hear  it.  It's  a  very  nn- 
fortunate  case,  'pon  my  soul.  The  only  way,  however,  is  to  retrench — ^go 
upon  the  Continent." 

"  I  have  thoughts  of  adopting  that  plan,"  I  replied.  '<  The  sale  of  the 
furniture  takes  place  to-morrow,  and  as  there  are  a  few  articles  I  wish  to 
retain,  I  have  made  free  to  call  upon  you  to  ask  for  theloan  of  a  few 
pounds,  to  enable  me  to  purchase  thera." 

"  It*s  very  unfortunate,  my  dear  sir,  very  unfortunate,  but  a  friend  o£ 
mine  was  bere  only  yesterday,  to  whom  I  lent  all  the  spare  cash  I  had 
in  my  possession.  If  yOu  had  called  yesterday  moming  I  should  have 
accommodated  you  with  pleasure,  for  you  might  as  well  have  had  the  use 
of  the  money  as  he." 

**  Oh,  if  it's  not  convenient,  it's  not  of  any  consequence,  Sir  Cuth- 
bert.    I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  get  the  money  somewhere." 

"  A  man  like  you,  who  has  so  many  friends,  will  have  no  difficulty,  I 
dare  say." 

When  I  parted  from  Sir  Cuthbert  I  called  upon  Grigsby — a  gentleman 
whose  friendship  I  had  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  had  been 
a  frequent  guest  at  my  table.  There  was  not  a  more  jovial  fellow  in  the 
ne%hboiirhood  than  he  was  ;  and  the  suavity  of  bis  manners,  and  bis  re^ 
raarkable  flow  of  spirits,  caused  bis  society  to  be  much  courted.  This' 
gentleman  was  a  solicitor  in  large  praciice,  and  bis  private  and  ^pro* 
fessional  income  cpmbined  was  not  much  short  of  3000/.  a  year. 

VOI*.  XXVI.  2  T 
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I  explained  in  as  &w  wosda  as  possible  my  podtioii  to  Grigsbj,  «nd 
my  object  in  calling  upon  him.  I  was  not  much  surpiisad  b^  Ins  aaswer, 
for  when  I  entered  bis  room  I  £BU[icied  be  did  not  gi?e  in«  tbkt  coidial  rch 
Option  I  was  accostomed  to  xeeeiye  fxom  bim.  I  fime&ad  ihe  sank  upon 
bis  countenance,  wben  I  presented  myself,  was  not  so  Uaad  as  it  «ad  to 
be,  and  tbat  be  did  not  press  my  band  witb  tba  fervor  wlndi  dianc- 
terised  our  previcus  meetings. 

*^Fi£by  pounds  is  what  you  require?"  said  Grigsby^  after  »pause, 
during  whicb  be  appeared  to  be  considering  wbetber  be  abould  lead  me 
tbe  money  or  not. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

''  It's  not  a  large  sum,  but  I  am  a  good  deal  pincbed  for  ready  money 
just  now ;  but  I  will  teil  you  wbat  I  will  do.  I  will  lock  o(ver  my 
engagements  and  resources,  and  if  I  can  poesibly  spaxe  it»  I  will  send  it 
to  you  to-morrow." 

^^  I  should  have  it  to-day,  Mr.  Grigsby,"  I  said.  *^  The  aale  commences 
early  to-raorrow  moming. 

'<  The  articles  you  speak  of  will,  perbaps,  not  be  sold  to^monow,''  he 
replied ;  ''  besides,  if  there  be  aiiy  chance  of  that,  yoa  can  prevail  upon 
tbe  auctioneer  to  keep  tbem  back." 

I  was  not  blind  to  Grigsby's  meaning.  His  reply  was  a  lefosal, 
coucbed  in  the  least  offensive  terms.  I  took  up  my  hat^  and  stiffly 
bowing  to  him,  quitted  his  presence. 

I  made  one  more  call.  It  was  attended  witb  tbe  same  lesult  as  the 
others.  There  were  certain  aggravating  circumstances  in  coonezioii 
with  it,  from  which  the  others  had  been  exempted.  Althougb  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  was  at  bome — ^indeed,  I  saw  him  at  the 
window  as  I  passed — his  servant  informed  me  he  was  out  o£  tcmn,  and 
was  not  expected  to  return  tili  tbe  morning. 

I  had  seen  enougb — my  eyes  were  opened.  I  had  called  upon  neariy 
all  my  soi-dtsant  friends  in  the  immediate  neighbourbood,  wbom  I  bad 
obliged  a  tbousand  times,  and  who  bad  assisted  me  to  squander  away  my 
patrimony.  I  bad  called  upon  tbese  men,  I  say,  not  to  ask  Ibr  a  retwn 
of  all  the  benefits  and  favours  I  bad  conferred  upon  tbem,  but  to  ask  &r 
tbe  loan  of  a  paltry  sum  of  money — a  few  pounds  tbat  they  would  have 
obeerfuUy  lost  at  a  race  or  spent  upon  a  dinner.  I  was  zeliised;  and  it 
was  not  too  difficult  to  see  tbat  the  friendship  which  bad  kithexto  sab- 
sisted  between  us  was  at  an  eud.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  2  I  was 
a  beggar — I  bad  ruined  myself  by  my  extravagance — ^b^  tbe  Sj^eadid 
entertainments  to  which  I  had  invited  these  excellent  friends.  I  was  no 
longer  fit  for  their  society — no  longer  eapable  of  siqppc«ting  tbe  spleodour 
and  dignity  which  became  the  Station  in  life  I  had  bitberto  oeeupied. 

Wben  I  went  abroad,  there  was  a  marked  difference  ia  die  oonduet  of 
men  towards  me.  Fellows  whom  when  I  met  in  the  streets  used  to 
touch  their  hats  with  all  the  obsequioasness  of  thsir  cringing  natme, 
now  passed  me  witbout  paying  the  usual  tribute  of  re^pect ;  tEadessosn 
who  were  in  the  babit  of  bowing  to  me  in  the  most  defere&diü  mamier, 
began  to  assume  airs,  and  to  set  tbemselves  up  for  man  o£  eonsequeBGe» 
and  at  least  on  an  equality  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  deseendant  of  an 
aneient  but  fallen  kouse»  a  bankrupt — a  man  witbout  praseiit  or  fataie 
resourcea» 
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These  were  not  ail  the  hfoniiliations  and  mdagmiieB  to  whidb  I  was 
eiposed.  Men  who  had  formerly  assoctated  witSi  me  pawed  me  in  ^e 
Street  withantrecognisin^  m^-— ^evised  every  possible  means  of  ayoidiag 
mey  and  indicated  as  plainly  as  they  could  tliat  my  society  was  no  longer 
agreeable  to  them. 

I  waa  snrprised  ai  the  revolution  which  so  short  a  time  had  effeeted. 
Whence  dns  change  ?  Was  I  altered  ? — had  I  oommitted  some  greasb 
erime  against  the  regulations  of  soeiety?  I  was  Struck  to  the  heart — 
cmifouoded.  Instead  of  meeting  with  friends  to  sympathise,  to  condole 
with  me,  and  to  render  me  as  mueh  assistanee  as  they  were  able,  I  met 
with  nothing  but  silent  rebnke  and  scornfol  reproaeh. 

I  beoame  at  onee  keenly  alire  to  my  position»  I  was  degraded — a 
stain  had  tamished  the  reputation  of  a  family  whose  narae  had  hitherto 
been  spotless.  I  was  irretrieyably  lost  in  the  estimation  of  all  that  knew 
me,  and  could  never  hope  to  oeeupy  again  that  position  in  the  world 
which  I  had  previonsly  done» 

For  some  days  I  was  incapable  of  any  decisive  course  of  action.  I 
was  humbled — prostrated  in  spirit.  I  longed  for  death,  and  during  thb 
fearM  period  frequently  eontemplated  suicide.  I  had  walked  out  one 
day  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  fair  domain  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  our  family  for  so  many  years,  when  suddenly  a  new  spirit 
animated  me— ^my  pride  was  aroused.  I  reyc^ted  from  a  death  which 
would  only  be  an  occasion  of  triumph  for  those  that  hated  and  despised 
me.  No ;  I  would  live — lire  for  one  object,  to  which  all  others  should 
g^ye  place— use  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  fcHr  its  attainment 
— un(&rgo  any  privation,  any  misery,  which  might  conduce  to  its 
achievement.  Yes^  friendship-— relationship — erery  tie  of  kindred  and 
home— every  link  that  bound  me  to  the  hated  past,  I  would  throw  to  the 
winds,  and  I  would  go  forth  alone-— unaided.  For  me  there  should  no 
longer  be  pleasure — no  longer  social  enjoyment — ^no  longer  ^ould  feel- 
ings  of  love  and  pity  and  sympathy  for  mankind  fill  my  bosc»n.  No. 
I  discarded  them.  Heneeforth  my  life  should  be  one  of  labour— in- 
cessant  labour — eamest  struggles — stratagems — anything— everjrthing  to 
attain  the  objeot  I  had  in  yiew.  I  ronsed  myself  from  my  weakness-^ 
firom  my  lethargy ;  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  bitterest  feelings  of 
hatred — I  cursed  mankind — I  cursed  them  in  the  bittemess  of  my  heart. 
"  Mean,  despicable,  imgrateful  raee,"  I  exdaimed,  ^'  heneeforth  there  shall 
be  a  barrier  between  you  and  me — ^heneeforth  there  shall  be  no  friend* 
Mp  on  my  side  towards  you — hencefi:)rtli  our  pursuits,  our  enjoyments^ 
shall  no  longer  be  of  the  same  nature.  No.  The  past  shall  be  mrgotten 
*— one  object  alone  shall  engage  my  attention.  I  will  struggle  mao* 
fully— courageously  for  its  accomf&hment ;  and  ere  many  years  have 
elapsed,  this  mansion — these  broad  laods— shall  again  be  in  the  possession 
of  nim  who  has  squandered  them  away  in  riotous  living."  Oh !  what  joy 
filled  my  bosom  when  I  had  come  to  the  lesohition !  I  tumed  away 
with  the  füll  assurance  that  my  object  would  be  reaHsed. 

I  ought  not)  perhaps,  to  omit  to  mention  an  act  of  londness  wliich  I 
experienced  at  this  time.  It  came  irom  a  quarter  where  I  had  no*  right 
to  expect  it,  and  was  eonferred  upon  me  altogether  from  disinterested 
motives.  I  was  pasang  through  the  town  one  day,  where  I  had  been  on 
a  fruitless  errand  to  raise  the  sum  of  maoey  for  the  pucpose  akeady 
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referred  tO|  when  I  by  chance  met  Mr.  Wallford  in  tbe  street :  at  that 
time  he  was  living  in  splendid  style,  and  extensivdiy  engaged  in  bnsiness. 
I  was  not  yery  familiär  with  him,  altbough  I  Lad  met  bim  twice  ot  thiice 
bofore  in  Company.  He  came  up  to  me  in  a  very  firiendlj  maoner,  and 
shook  hands  with  me. 

In  tbe  course  of  tbe  conversation  wbich  we  bad  togetbei^  tbe  buäness 
upon  wbich  I  bad  been  so  recently  engaged  transpired.  He  bad  no 
•üoner  beard  that  I  was  in  want  of  a  little  money  tban  he  kindlj  pro- 
posed  to  lend  me  50/.  or  100/.  tili  I  could  with  perfiect  convenience  to 
mysülf  retuni  it  to  bim.  This  singular  act  of  generosity  made  me  think 
for  u  time  less  unkindly  of  mankind ;  but  fresh  provocations  occurred, 
and  I  returned  to  my  former  sullenness  of  temper,  and  agün  tbe  bitterest 
animoeity  Rlled  my  breast.  Mr.  Wallford  supplied  me  with  50/.,  the 
wholo  of  which  sum  I  spent  in  purchasing  the  few  articles  of  fumiture 
whioh  I  wishod  to  retain  in  my  possession. 

1  was  loft  without  a  penny.  The  question  that  next  occuxred  to  me 
was,  liow  was  I  to  meet  my  present  necessities  ?  Was  I  to  go  again  aod 
ask  for  assistanoe  wbere  I  had  so  lately  been  refused  ?  Was  I  again  to 
oncrooch  upon  tbe  generosity  of  a  man  upon  whom  I  bad  no  claims, 
and  wbo,  perbaps,  bad  a  use  for  all  the  money  he  possessed  ?  As  these 
questions  suggested  themselves  to  me,  1  ground  my  teeth  with  rage — I 
took  a  soiemn  oath  that  I  would  starve  rather  than  adopt  either  of  these 
niüosures.  I  bad  boalth — energy ;  altbough  I  bad  lived  freely,  neithei 
my  powers  of  body  nor  miud  were  destroyed.  Wherefore  sbould  I  not 
wurk  ?«-wherefore,  indeed,  sbould  I  not  perform  the  duties  of  the  lo west 
meninl  if  that  were  necessary  ? — wherefore  sbould  I  be  exempt  any  ionger 
from  the  toil  and  labour  to  which  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are 
subjected  ? 

'  I  iled  tbe  neighbourhood.  I  wandered  for  days  and  days  in  tbe  fields 
aud  in  tbe  woods.  I  lived  upon  the  berries  wbich  I  plucked  from  the 
bedges,  and  sometimes  I  regaled  myself  with  a  tumip  when  tbe  oppor- 
tuuity  occurred.  My  food  was  coarse,  but  it  was  sweet.  My  appetite 
was  not  so  dainty  as  it  had  been.  I  would  rather  have  lived  upon  the 
&)od  wbidi  is  tbrown  to  swine  tban  have  feasted  at  the  choieest  banquets, 
if  the  latter  had  placed  me  under  tbe  least  Obligation.  Thank  Heavenl 
poor,  de«titute,  fneodJess  as  I  was,  I  bad  a  proper  sense  of  my  degrada- 
tion~*I  bad  a  proper  sense  of  tbe  injuries,  the  insults  that  I  had  recei?edL 
1  was  not  }'et  an  imbecile — I  was  not  a  slave — a  cringing*,  despicable 
voward,  who  would  oondescend  to  receive  assistance,  now,  frcnn  the 
men  who  bad  formerly  refused  iu  I  was  independent  in  spixit,  and 
s^lf-respect  had  not  deserted  me.  If  healtb  were  permilted  to  me,  tiie 
patrimouy  of  my  aucestors  sbould  again  be  redeemed— eTeiy  inch  of  the 
laud  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  my  creditors  shonld  lie  lestoced  to 
me.  It  was  a  aughty  prcject,  but  it  was  a  glorions  one.  I.langhed 
with  ildiglit  wbeu  I  tbought  of  it — I  shouted — tbe  air  was  filled  with 
my  boistorous  memoieot*  Ha !  ha !  All — all  shaU  again  be  mine^  and 
I  will  yet  see  the  day  when  I  shall  again  be  on  an  equaHty,  if  not  supenor, 
to  the  ttien  who  now  despke  me« 

I  bastened  to  London*  The  ezeitement — the  misery  iriiich  I  bad 
uadvrftooe  during  the  two  or  three  pieceding  weeks^  hrooght  on.  a  feTec 
1  raviHl  upon  a  pallet  of  sHaw  in  one  of  the  hnmblest  lodlgn^hoosea 
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My  life  was  despsdred  of  by  tliose  who  were  around  me.     My  malady^ 
however,  at  letigth  took  a  favourable  turn,  and  by  degrees  I  recovered. 

It  was  now  time  to  seek  employment,  but  a  difficulty  at  once  presented 
itself .  To  what  could  I  apply  myself  with  any  chance  of  success  ?  The 
clothes  which  I  wore  when  I  arrived  in  the  metropolis  had  been  sold  to 
defray  the  expense  attending  my  illness,  and  I  was  now  clad  in  the  most 
wretched  and  humble  gannents.  There  was  reason,  however,  for  coa« 
gratulation  that  tfaey  were  so,  for  they  would  at  least  be  a  disg^mse,  and 
prevent  my  recognition  by  any  persons  whom  I  might  enconnter  in 
London.  I  lounged  for  days  and  days  about  the  docks  in  quest  of  em* 
ployment.  Although  I  wrote  a  tolerable  hand,  and  was  a  pretty  good 
accountant,  it  was  useless  to  apply  for  employment  in  a  comiting-house 
in  my  present  condition ;  besides,  by  assodating  with  the  hmnbler  dass 
of  men,  there  was  less  chance  of  my  history  being  discovered,  or  my  pre- 
sent humiliating  condition  becoming  known  to  any  of  the  aristocraiic 
firiends  who  had  disclaimed  me. 

At  last  I  obtained  some  temporary  employment  at  the  docks,  by  which 
I  eamed  a  few  Shillings.  How  delighted  I  was — in  what  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  I  pressed  the  money  to  my  bosom !  There  were  only  a  few  Shillings, 
but  they  were  the  fruits  of  my  own  industry — they  were  to  be  the 
foundation  of  my  future  wealth  and  greatness.  I  arose  every  moming  as 
soon  as  it  was  light,  and  hastened  to  my  post.  Some  days  I  was  em- 
ployed,  and  others  I  got  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I  remained  tili  it  was 
dark,  whether  I  was  employed  or  not.  I  lived  in  the  humblest  lodging, 
and  upon  the  coarsest  food ;  and  although  I  was  not  employed  half  of  my 
time,  I  began  already  to  accumulate  money. 

A  favourable  circumstance  occurred  to  me  at  length,  whioh  gave  an.^ 
important  turn  to  my  fortunes.  During  the  period  I  attended  the  docks^ 
I  fi'equently  saw  there  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  who  was  on  a  visit 
to  England.  He  saw  my  regularity  and  industry,  and  one  day  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  enter  his  service,  and  go  with  him  to  Germany.     The  pro* 

Sosal  I  acceded  to  with  avidity.  I  aocompanied  him  abroad,  and  at  fbrst 
ischarged  the  duties  of  warenouseman  in  his  employ.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant,  and  extensively  engaged  in  exporting  German  produoe  to  tarious 
parts  of  Europe.  My  regularity  gave  satisfaction,  and  my  employer^ 
anxious  to  give  me  encouragement,  advanced  my  wages,  and  by  othen 
acts  of  kindness  intimated  his  pleasure  at  the  manner  in  which  I  dis** 
charged  my  duties.  I  had  not  been  long  in  his  employ,  when  he  dis- 
coyered  that  I  was  capable  of  acting  in  a  superior  capacity.  I  was,  there- 
fore,  promoted  to  the  counting-house,  and  in  time  became  head  clerk,  and 
afterwards  a  partner  in  the  firm.  When  my  patron  died,  the  whole  of 
the  business  devolved  upon  me,  and  I  conducted  it  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  greatest  success.  During  all  this  time  I  lived  in  the  meanest 
way,  clothing  myself  in  the  humblest  garments,  and  subeisting  upon  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  of  food.  By  this  incessant  parsimony  I  had  accu-^ 
mulated  alarge  sum  of  money,  which  every  year  was  increasing  with  the 
greatest  rapi<Hty. 

It  was  whilst  in  Königsberg  (my  place  of  residence)  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted  with  Captsun  Lindenberg.  I  kuew  he  was  a  reckless  and 
vicious  man,  and  that  his  trade,  for  the  most  part,  was  of  an  illicit  and 
dangerotts  description.    I  had,  however,  made  large  sums  of  money  by 
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him.  I  liad  lent  him  money  at  the  most  usariocid  ntes  oC  mtefegt»  and 
I  had  sold  kirn  goods  fiftj  per  cent.  higher  than  he  cooid  obtain  them 
elsewhere.  Somehow  this  man  beeame  acquainted  with  my  histny,  but 
in  what  way  I  was  never  afole  to  ascertain. 

When  I  had  aceumalated  sufficient  money  (if  it  was  poosible  for  ^nat  of 
my  gfrasping  disposition  to  aocamulate  sufficient),  I  disposed  of  my  biitt> 
ness  and  retnmed  to  England. 

My  residence  with  Mrs.  Waliford,  and  my  pnichase  of  the  eststeB  ol 
my  anoestors  (for  you  will  already  have  anticipated  diat  I  am  Sir  Ldb 
Mortimer),  are  already  known. 

On  my  arrfval  at  the  Cid  Hall,  I  discov^red  in  tiie  ^' l^ipestried 
Chamber"  a  great  portion  of  the  fomitare  which  Mr.  Wallfoid  hai 
kindly  assisted  me  to  pnrchase.  I  had  desired  it  to  be  deposited  in 
another  place,  but  my  instmetions,  it  would  appear,  had  not  been 
obeyed. 

When  I  returned  to  this  country,  I  found  that  nearly  aü  my  fixmer 
iHends  were  dead;  there  are  a  few,  however,  who  surviTe,  and  who  no 
doubt  still  remember  me. 

It  was  thus  I  liyed  to  carry  out  a  project  which  for  years  and  years 
had  oceupied  my  mind. 

XL. 

THE  OREENWELLS. 

Mr.  Critmbledust's  interview  with  ihe  Clayermgs,  with  respeet  to 
the  Situation  that  Miss  Wallford  was  desirous  of  obtainiBg*,  not  oafiiig 
ended  so  satisfactory  as  he  oould  have  wished,  he  determined  to  consult 
with  Dr.  Dawdle  upon  the  snbject.  Dawdle  was  a  respeetable  man— 
had  a  good  practice — was  mudi  respected  in  the  place,  and  in  all  reqpects 
fikely  to  fbrward  bis  views  in  the  matter. 

Therefore,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  the  cid  gentiemu 
called  upon  Dr.  Dawdle  and  introdnced  the  subject,  and  reqoested  lU 
the  assistance  that  he  oonld  render  him. 

^  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power,"  reptied  Dawdle, 
when  Mr.  Crumbledust  had  stated  the  object  of  Ins  visit,  *^  to  assist  yoa 
in  the  affiäir,  for  Miss  Wallford  is  a  yery  fine  girl,  and  one  for  whom  I 
have  every  respeet." 

*^  I  knew  you  would,"  said  Crumbledust ;  ^'  but  do  yon  think  there  are 
any  of  your  friends  or  acquaintance  who  are  at  present  in  want  cC  a 
young  person  of  her  description  ?" 

^  Why,  at  this  moment  I  caunot  say  that  there  are,  bot  PH  inquoi»*- 
Fll  inquire," 

"  Do  so,  SIT,"  said  Mr.  Crumbledust,  "  if  you  please." 

^'  I'll  teil  you  what,  sir,"  said  Dawdle,  as  if  a  sodden  tibcMight  had 
Struck  him,  '*  there  has  a  family  lately  come  to  reside  in  tlüs  neigh- 
bourhood  firom  L#ondon — they  are  residing  at  the  ^  Honeysnckles' — and 
as  I  attend  the  family,  I  will  ask  if  they  require  anybody  to  soqpennteDd 
the  education  of  their  children." 

'*  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  sir,  if  you  will  do  so." 

"  Most  certainly  I  will." 

*^  What  is  the  name^  sir  ?"  inqmred  Crumbledost. 
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^'  GwBomelii  m — GreenweU." 

<'  Oh !  indeed.     I  dou't  know  them,  sir — I  don't  know  them." 

The  matter  being  sa  «rcuiged,  and  Dr.  Dawdle  being  zaiher  pressed 
for  time,  Mr.  Cruiubledust  wisfaed  bim  good  momiiig. 

The  GrreeawieUs  were  m  rery  wealthy  family.  Mr.  Greenwell  had  accu- 
mulated  a  large  fortune  upou  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  having  retired  &oini 
the  business,  which  he  had  transferred  to  his  son,  he  ,had  come  with  his 
family  to  reside  in  the  oountrj.  The  funily  eonsisted  of  himself  «nd 
Mrs.  Greenwell,  imd  their  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  her  sbter  two  yeais  older. 

Dr.  Dawdle^  on  the  day  on.  whidi  he  had  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Crumbledust  relative  to  Miss  Wallford,  made  inquiries  amongst  several 
of  his  friends  who  were  intimate  with  the  Greenwells,  and  he  ascertained, 
to  his  great  satisfäction,  tbat  they  were  actually  in  want  of  such  a 
person  as  Miss  WaUford.  He  th^refore  called  upon  ihem  without  £yurtber 
loss  of  time. 

Afiter  some  preiiminary  conv^sation,  Dr.  Dawdle  introduced  the 
subject. 

'^  I  understand,"  he  said,  '^  that  you  want  a  young  lady  to  reside  in 
the  family,  and  to  act  as  govemess  to  your  daughters  ?" 

^'  Yes,"  Mr.  Grreenwell  replied,  who  was  a  man  about  sixty,  and  of 
very  gentlemanly  appearance — *^  yes,  sir,  we  wish  for  a  person  capable 
of  giving  instruction  to  the  children.  The  young  lady  who  was  our 
govemess  in  London,  left  us  on  our  nemoval  to  this  place.  She  was 
remarkably  clever,  and  a  very  agreeable  person." 

^'  My  reason  for  asking  the  quesUon,"  said  Dawdle,  "  is  because  a  young 
lady  of  my  acquaiutance  desires  a  Situation  of  the  kind  in  a  respectahle 
family,  and  if  you  have  no  one  in  view,  she  will  suit  you  admirably«" 

'^  It  is  very  hicky,"  said  Mrs.  Gre^iwell,  ''  that  we  had  not  appointed 
any  person,  as  we  have  had  several  applications  respecting  the  Situation, 
but  we  deferred  answering  any  of  them  tiü  we  had  been  settled  here 
for  a  few  weeks." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady  ?"  inquired  Mr.  GreenwelL 

"  Wallford,  sir.  She  belongs  to  a  very  respectahle  £»mily,  but  since 
the  death  of  her  father  the  family  has  been  in  somevvhat  reduced  circum- 
stances.  Her  mother,  whom  I  attended  during  her  illness,  died  a  few 
weeks  ago." 

'^  I  tbiuk,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Greenwell,  addressing  her  husband,  '^  we 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  appointing  an  interview." 

'^  Noue  whatever,  my  dear — ^none  whatever.  I  am  sure  the  young 
lady  will  be  what  Dr.  Dawdle  represents  her." 

"  If  I  had  a  daughter,"  said  Dawdle,  "  there's  no  yoimg  lady  whom  1 
would  sooner  trust  with  their  education  thaa  Miss  £ate  Wallford.  I 
feel  assured,  if  she  is  admitted  into  your  family,  she  will  give  you 
satisfiaction." 

"  No  doubt  of  it — no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Green  well. 

"What  day  shall  we  fix  to  see  the  young  lady,  my  dear?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Greenwell. 

"  Oh,  my  dear — ^make  it  agreeable  to  yourself.  To-morrow,  or 
Thursday,  or  Friday — it  is  quite  immaterial  to  me." 

^^  Will  to-morrow  suit  Miss  Wallford  ?"  inquired  Mxs.  GreenwelL 
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<<  I  dare  say  it  will/'  replied  Dawdle.  "  There  if  noihing,  I  bcBeTe,  to 
prevent  her  calling  upoa  you." 

"  Then  we'U  say  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  GreenwelL. 

"  Very  well— that's  settled,"  said  Dawdle. 

'*  How  do  you  like  your  new  residence  ?"  inquired  the  doetor,  after  a 
pause. 

'<  Why,  it's  retired  and  pleasant/'  replied  Green  well,  ^'  but  we  shall  miss 
for  a  short  time  the  bustle  and  animation  of  Londoo/' 

"  Ah !  very  likely — the  Stock  Exchange  and  all  that.  By-the-by, 
talking  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  reminds  me  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  has 
now  been  dead  some  years — ^he  was  a  remarkable  fellow,  sir — ^he  was  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  one  of  the  best  calculators  of  his 
day.  You  know  him,  I  dare  say." 
.  "  What  was  bis  name  ?" 

"  Cocker,  sir.     The  same  name  as  bis  illustrioos  namesake*'* 

"  Oh  !  I  knew  him  very  well." 

'^  There  was  a  question  of  bis,  I  remember,  that  used  to  be  a  puster— 
what  do  you  think  it  was  ?" 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  Greenwell, 

^*  I  should  think  you  had  no  idea.  I  sbould  never  have  stipposed  that 
a  question  of  the  kind  would  have  occurred  to  any  man.  Tfaos  was  it, 
sir.  How  long  would  it  occupy  a  man  to  pick  up  and  deposit  in  baskete^ 
all  the  stones  that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  road,  at  any  given  period, 
between  Charing-cross  and  Westminster  Abbey,  supposing  he  was  capable 
of  picking  up  a  hundred  in  five  minutes  ?" 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Greenwell — *' the  question  is  oertainly  & 
poser." 

*'  Is  it  really  true,  Dr.  Dawdle,"  inquired  Mrs.  Greenwell,  **  that  a  gen- 
tleman  of  your  acquaintance  seriously  propounded  a  quesüon  of  that 
kind  ?" 

"  Fact,  ma'am,"  replied  Dawdle. 

"  By  Jove !  it*s  the  most  extraordinary  question  I  erer  heaid,"  eX" 
claimed  Greenwell. 

^^  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  equal  to  it  in  the  arithtnetic^"  said 
Dawdle« 

"  I  should  say  not,"  said  Greenwell. 

'^  But  the  best  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  question  was  capabie  of  an 
answer,  and  that  Cocker  was  the  man  who  was  prepared  to  give  it.* 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Greenwell,  **  do  you  seriously  mean  that  Cocker 
could  give  a  rational  answer  to  the  question  ?" 

'^  Fact,  sir,"  said  Dawdle.  *'  Had  all  bis  calculationSr  ready^^Uaok 
and  white-^to  show  for  it.  The  calcnlation  occupied  him  a  leng^h  of 
time,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  result  was  not  so  rery  far  £rom 
the  mark  either." 

''  Why,  sir,  it  would  occupy  a  man  some  years  in  making  the  compv 
tation,"  observed  Greenwell. 

'*  Certainly  a  very  long  time,"  replied  Dawdle. 

The  doctor,  who  was  in  a  somewhat  facetious  humour,  entertained  hk 
iriends  with  sundry  other  questions  hoc  genus  omne,  and  which  nei^r 
Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Greenwell  being  able  to  answer,  nor  perlu^  the  doctor 
himself,  were  not  very  edifying. 
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.  On  tbe  fbllowing  day,  Kate,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Dawdle,  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Greenwells,  and  it  was  at  once  arranged  that  that  young 
lady  should  immediately  enter  the  family  in  the  capacity  of  govemess  to 
the  children. 

Under  tiie  superintendence  of  Mr.  Crumbledust,  the  fiirniture  belong- 
ing  to  the  Wallfords,  with  some  exceptions,  was  sold,  and  the  house 
lately  occupied  by  them  let  to  a  new  tenant.  Fred  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled  to  go  to  lod^ngs. 

XLI. 

A]^REHE1*SI0N  AND  CONVlCTION  OF  LINDENBEEG — A  CONPESSION. 

About  nine  months  after  the  committal  of  the  murder  at  the  Old 
Hall,  a  crime  of  a  dreadful  and  daring  nature  was  eommitted  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  the  Thames.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these  :  A  gen- 
tleman  had  taken  a  berth  on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel,  with  the  view  of 
proceeding  to  America.  On  the  evening  before  the  intended  depar- 
ture  of  the  vessel,  he  had  gone  on  board  with  bis  luggage,  and  on  the 
following  morning  it  was  accidentally  discovered,  by  some  persons  who 
had  occasion  to  search  the  vessel,  that  he  had  been  murdered  during  tiie 
night.  The  body  was  found  in  a  secret  part  of  the  cabin,  with  severat 
deep  wounds  about  the  head  and  temples,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
efifected  by  a  hammer,  or  some  instrument  of  that  kind.  The  conse*< 
quence  of  this  discovery  was,  that  the  vessel  was  seized,  and  the  captaiu> 
and  the  orew  lodged  in  prison. 

The  vessel  was  a  Prussian  vessel,  and  she  was  called  the  Morgenstern^ 
When  the  men  were  examined,  it  appeared  that  the  captain  and  the 
mate  were  aloue  implicated  in  the  murder,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  crew' 
had  neither  knowledge  of,  nor  part  in,  the  transaction.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  object  in  committing  the  murder  was  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  as 
the  gentleman  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  bis  possession.  It  was  like- 
wise  discovered  that  the  captain,  who  had  in  the  first  instanoe  reported 
hiB  name  to  be  Berkholtz,  was  Captain  Lindenberg,  and'  that  the  vessel 
which  now  sailed  under  the  name  of  the  Morgenstern  was  no  other  than^ 
the  Pfeil. 

The  captain  and  mate  were  eommitted  for  trial,  and  the  men  were 
kept  in  custody  to  appear  against  them. 

The  evidence  adduced  against  the  prisoners  at  the  trial  was  altogether 
circumstantial,  but  it  was  so  strong  that  it  was  not  easily  to  be  resisted. 
They  were,  therefore,  both  convicted  and  ordered  for  execution.  Broad- 
face,  who  had  come  up  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  identifyingtheman 
he  had  seen  at  the  Old  Hall  on  the  night  of  the  murder  of  §ir  Luke^ 
declared  it  was  bis  conviction  that  Lindenberg  was  the  man,  but  as  the; 
fatei  of  Sir  Luke  was  still  wrapped  in  mystery,  the  charge  of  the  murder 
was  not  included  m  the  indictment  against  the  prisoners. 

Up  to  the  time  of  bis  trial,  Lindenberg  seemed  to  be  little  aware  of 
the  awful  and  dangerous  Situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  conducted 
himself  in  every  respect  as  an  innocent  man,  and  as  a  person  confident 
of  bis  acquittai^  He  conversed  with  bis  usual  flow  of  spirits — ^he  ate  bis 
food  with  bis  usual  appetite.     It  was,  however»  difficult  to  say  wbethear 
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in  this  he  was  noi  acting  a  part^  and  endeavounog  to  impote  apoa  dioae 
by  whom  he  was  sunouDded,  bjr  aasninifig  an  indiffiBBenee  aad  a  acose  c£ 
aecuritjr  which  in  reaUty  he  did  not  feeL  The  mate,  on  the  othec  hand, 
was  depressed,  and  conducted  himself  in  every  respect  as  a  gwhy  man. 
He  was  restless  and  uneasy,  and  appeared  to  look  £irwaid  io  ma  tnal 
irith  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety. 

A£ber  his  conviction,  Lindenberg^s  manner  nndervent  a  oompLste 
chauge.  He  was  sad,  and  his  usual  fortitude  and  dbeerfalnftss  ibnook 
him.  The  reverend  gentleman  who  attended  him  pressed  him  earnestly, 
as  he  hoped  for  mercy  hereafter,  to  make  a  fiill  disclosure  of  his  goüt ; 
and  after  repeated  exbortations  to  this  effect,  the  foUowing  confession  was 
extracted  from  him,  which  was  confirmed  in  ahnest  every  partieidar  by 
that  of  the  mate,  who  had  sailed  with  Lindenberg  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  career.  » 

It  appeared  that  shortly  afiter  the  period  when  Sir  Luke  Mortimer  had 
become  a  bankrupt,  Lindenberg,  with  his  vessel  the  Pfhü^  was  in  a  port 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  t£e  seat  of  Sir  L^ike.  It  was  at  this  time 
iliat  he  first  began  the  iliicit  commerce  which  from  that  period  to  the 
present  he  had  more  or  less  indulged  in,  sometimes  realising  laige  soms 
by  his  daring  adventures,  at  others  losing  his  contraband  merehandise^ 
and  being  either  imprisoned  or  fined  for  his  delinquenoies.  It  was  whüst 
in  the  port  in  question  that  he  determined  to  exploie  the  neighboaring 
ooast  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  posnble,  some  auitaiUe  place  for 
the  concealment  of  his  goods,  and  after  a  long  searoh,  he  at  last  arrived 
at  the  Old  Pric»ry.  He  examined  it  minutely,  and  diacoT»ed  by  aeeklent 
the  trap  that  conducted  to  the  subterranean  vault  beneath.  He  proeiued 
a  light,  raised  the  stone,  and  descended,  and  proceeded  aiong  tfae  passage 
tili  he  had  arrived  at  the  end.  There  he  thought  was  its  tenmnaüon ; 
bsit  he  was  surprised  to  find,  on  removing  a  flag  from  Ute  groand,  whioh, 
being  rather  loose,  had  attracted  his  notice,  that  a  short  flight  of  steps 
ocmducted  him  to  another  passage.  He  descended  the  steps,  and  being 
determined  to  discover  whither  the  passage  actually  led,  he  walked  along 
it  tili  his  further  progress  was  again  stopped  by  a  wall.  At  this  place 
he  found  that  one  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  was  loose,  and  conld  easiiy 
be  removed.  With  little  difficulty  he  dislodged  it,  and  ihe  cavity  caused 
by  its  removal  admitted  him  into  a  kind  of  cellar.  He  entered  it,  and 
found  his  way  to  various  other  apartments,  and  at  last  he  beeame  aware 
that  he  was  in  a  spacious  mansion,  which  was  destitute  almost  of  all  für- 
niture,  and  uninhabited.  The  house  he  afterwards  fonnd  was  the  Old 
Hall,  the  late  /amily  seat  of  the  Mortimers.  He  retraced  his  st^s  and 
emerged  from  the  vault,  and  supposing  that  some  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  the  discovery  he  had  made,  he  determined  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  retuming,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  men,  with  the 
vie w  of  exploring  it  more  minutely.  He  chose  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
for  his  second  visit,  conceiving  that  at  that  time  he  and  his  companioos 
should  be  exposed  to  less  risk  of  a  discovery  or  surprise  than  if  they 
went  thither  during  the  day,  when  people  were  abroad,  and,  for  aught 
he  knew,  perhaps  busy  in  the  house.  A  few  days,  therdfore,  after  his 
first  visit,  Lindenberg,  with  two  of  his  men,  again  entered  die  vault,  and 
so  effected  their  entrance  into  the  house.  They  proceeded  to  examine 
each  apartment  with  lights,  which  they  had  prociued  for  the  purpose^  aad 
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whkh  fthed«  lesble  light  orer  the  pkoe.  lindedbeig  wssafhdd  tiiai 
the  HghU  migltl  attmct  atteiitioii,  and  hence  it  was  tfaat  iie  deemed  it 
expedientto  illumioate  the  place  as  little  as  possible.  Tiie  ol^ct  ia 
gearehiDg  Üue  house  was  partly  idle  ourioeity  and  a  desire  to  examine  a 
bvildmg  that  •eommunioated  with  ao  singular  a  subtemneaii  pasBag«^ 
The  only  apartmeot  in  the  house  whkh  contained  any  fiumitare  was  that 
whkh  has  beea  designated  as  the  ^'  Tapestned  Chamber/'  and  of  which 
a  description  has  fdready  been  given. 

The  party  retunied  again  to  the  place  wheve  the  iressd  laj,  without 
aaythiDg  haTing  been  resolved  npon  aither  as  to  the  Tault  or  ih.e  un* 
inhabited  mansioii. 

The  vault  appeared,  in  every  reapect,  most  eligible  £or  the  objeet  that 
Lindoabeig  had  in  view-— that  is,  a  suitable  pkce  of  reeeption  for  his 
illegal  merchaiidis&  tül  a  favoorable  opportunity  presented  itself  of  dis- 
posing  of  it.  Be£bre,  however,  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  matt^, 
he  det^rmined  to  \m.t  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Cid  Hall,  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  it»-  and  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  a 
tenant  taking  posseasion  of  it,  for  he  woold  not  consent  to  secrete  his 
goods  in  a  ^aoe  which  was  ezposed  to  the  introsion  of  the  inbabitants  of 
the  house. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  shortly  after  the  £i&:ht  of  Sir  Luke 
r.po^j.^^^c^to^A,,.^Ll^^^%^.hr^  It 
was  saiü  that  he  had  not  only  treated  his  wife  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
but  that  he  had  actually  murdered  her.  The  people  in  ih»  neighbour* 
hood,  being  both  ignoraat  and  addicted  to  superstituMiy  eeiaed  hold  of  the 
sligbtest  pretezt  to  give  a  had  character  to  the  house ;  and  the  occasion 
was  not  long  in  preseoting  itself.  The  lights  which  Uiktenberg  and  his 
men  had  used  in  exploring  the  place  had  been  observ«d,  and  as  the  cause 
of  them  was  certainly  quibe  inexplicaUe,  it  was  grs?ely  affirmed  that  the 
OkL  Hall  was  haünted. 

When  Lindenberg  arriyed  at  Morlingtc»],  and  began  to  make  inquiries 
conceming  the  house,  he  ascertained  that  it  was  advertised  to  be  let^ 
but  that  there  would  be  little  chance  of  securing  a  tenant  for  it>  because 
the  house  had  a  very  bad  character ;  that  lights  had  been  seen  in  the 
rooms  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  it  was  haunted 
without  a  doubt.  Lindenberg  was  amused  with  the  story,  and  deter- 
mined  to  profit  by  it.  He  could  obtain,  howerer,  no  iaformation  in 
re^)ect  to  the  vauU  which  he  had  aecidentally  discoreied,  and  he  was  in 
hopes  that  the  people  might  be  in  ignorance  conceming  it.  When  he 
returned  to  hk  companions,  he  appnsed  them  of  the  ^ect  that  their 
nocturna!  yisits  had  produced,  and  it  was  determined  to  pay  two  or  three 
more  visits  to  ihe  house,  with  ihe  Tiew  of  confirming  the  impression  that 
was  entertained  with  regard  to  it.  One  of  the  men  who  sang  with  a 
remarkably  fine  tenor  voice,  and  who  played  with  great  tai^  upon  a 
hite,  was,  besides,  employed  to  give  additional  e£Sect  to  their  visitations, 
and  to  impress  yet  stronger  feelings  of  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  in- 
babitants of  the  district 

The  fact  that  a  man  intended  to  watch  all  night  in  the  house  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Lindenberg,  and  he  according^y  took  steps,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  to  sustain  the  character  that  uie  house  had  already 
assumed.    Tke  disa^^^eazaoce  of  Sir  Luke  oa  tbe  ocownoii  of  bis  watch* 
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ing  was  likewise  caused  by  the  c&ptain,  who  conreyed  laam  to  his  vessel. 
"wWe  he  was  detained  tili  he  bad  purcbased  bis  discharge  bj  a  large 
sum  of  raoney. 

Partly  by  these  means,  aad  perbaps  partly  by  the  miscdtabiltty  of  the 
houaei  it  remained  witbout  a  tenant,  and  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
dilapidated  condition  in  whieh  it  was  desoribed  to  be  when  this  narrätive 
commenced.  The  place  was,  therefore,  visited  more  or  less  by  Linden- 
berg during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  the  access  to  it  was  of  so  private 
a  character,  that  they  had  hitherto  always  escaped  detedion. 

It  was  during  one  of  their  visits  to  the  Hall  that  a  qnarrel  arose  be- 
tween  one  of  bis  men  and  the  mate,  and  that  the  former  was  shot  in  the 
struggle.  He  was  left  in  the  house  för  dead,  and  placed  npon  the  bed  in 
the  "  Tapestried  Chamber"  tili  the  following  night,  when  the  body  was 
removed  to  the  vanlt.  The  night  that  the  erent  took  place  was  that  on 
which  Broad&ce  and  bis  companion  had  visited  the  house.  The  body, 
therefore,  that  he  beheld  upon  the  bed  was  that  of  the  man  who  had  been 
killed,  and  it  was  the  same  which  was  subsequently  discovered  by  Sir 
Luke  when  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  vault.  The  body  was  affcerwards 
interred  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  Old  Hall,  and 
not  in  the  garden,  as  Broadface  had  supposed,  when  he  beheld  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  spectral  funeral.  Lindenberg,  who  was  quite  aware  of 
the  terror  that  bis  previous  schemes  had  produced,  determined  to  array 
his  men  as  we  have  already  described,  and  to  issue  in  procesnon  from  the 
Hall  with  torches.  Masks  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a  more  frightful  appearance  to  the  faces  of  the  men« 

In  his  several  conversations  with  Sir  Luke,  Lindenberg  was  happy  to 
find  that  he  was  ignorant  that  the  subterranean  vault  communicated  with 
the  Hall.  Upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Luke's  murder  he  was  silent,  and  he 
neither  avowed  his  innocence  nor  denied  his  guilt. 

With  respect  to  the  murder  committed  on  board  of  the  vessel,  he  con- 
fessed  that  both  he  and  the  mate  had  been  equal  participators  in  the 
crime. 

XLIL 

THE  EXECUTION. 

The  execution  of  Lindenberg  and  his  accomplice  was  ordered  to  take 
place  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  night  upon  which 
the  preceding  confession  was  made.  On  the  night  before  the  execution 
the  Old  Bailey  presented  an  extraordinary  scene  of  animation.  Thoa- 
sands  of  people  were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  curiosity — some  to  see  the  place 
where  the  men,  on  the  following  morning,  were  to  pay  the  last  penai^  of 
the  law;  others  to  see  the  preparations  that  were  making  for  the  ^eat 
event,  which  promised  to  afford  so  much  gratification  to  the  lovers  w  the; 
horrible,  and  to  be  so  lucrative  to  those  who  use  the  occasion  for  picking 
pockets  and  committing  other  ofiences.  There  were  men  alrea<fy  en- 
gaged  in  erecting  the  barricades  which  were  to  break  the  pressure,  and 
to  prevent  injunr  to  the  thousands  who  would  assemble  in  the  morning 
to  behold  the  sad  spectacle.  The  incessant  noise  of  the  hammers,  as  the 
men  were  engaged  with  their  work,  appeared  like  music  to  the  eart  of 
some  of  the  spectatcns  already  assembled^  bat  it  grated  harshly  upon  tfar 
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eOtTS  of  the  unhappy;  criminals,  ^hose  sonds  of  life  were  so  swiftly  runningy 
and  whomronly.A  i&fr  hours  Aeparafced  fronx  eternity.  The  scene  at  the 
time  we  speak  of  was  quite  as  disgusting  and  repulslve  as  that  which  pre« 
sented  itself  a  f^^w  hours  later.  The  houses  of  entertainment  opposite  the 
hlack  wallsof  Newgate  were  filled  with  a  boist^ous  and  festive  Company ; 
the  conversation  was  cbiefly  regarding  the  approaching  event,  which  was 
looked  forward  to  with  the  fondest  anticipation. 

A  boy  was  passing  up  and  down  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
street,  and  as  one  of  the  passengers  passed  by,  he  thus  aecosted  him : 

"  I  say,  sir,  do  you  want  a  nice  place,  eh  ?*' 

*^  A  noice  pleace— -what  dost  t^  mean,  me  lod,  eh  ?" 

''  I  means  a  vinder,  sir,  to  see  the  hexecution  in  the  morning." 

*'  I  doant  ex2sackly  understond  thee,  my  lod." 

*'  Why  you  know,  stoopid^  there's  two  men  agoing  to  be  hanged  in  the 
morning." 

"  Yees,  I  ken  that" 

*^  Then  if  you  wanta  good  place  forseeing  'em,  you  shall  have  onefoi! 
'alf-a-crown  at  that  'ere  vinder ;"  and  the  lad  pointed  with  his  finger  tö 
the  house  opposite. 

^'  Ecod.  thou  doesn't  mean,  me  lod,  that  they  let  pleaces  for  money  to 
see  foalk  hanged  ?' ' 

*'  In  course  we  does ;  and  where  be  the  'arm  ?" 

<'  That  bangs  all,"  ezclaimed  Broadface,  for  it  was  he.  '^  I  ha  harcl 
a  good  deal  o'  Lwmon,  and  its  wicked  ways,  and  its  roguery,  and  it^ 
grander,  and  all  that,  but  I  niver  hard  owt  sae  bad  as  that,  neither." 

'^  There  an't  no  'arm  in  seeing  the  men  hung,"  replied  the  lad. 

'^I  think,  me  lod,  if  there  was  three  to  be  hanged  in  the  moaming 
i'stead  o'  two^  society  wad  be  all  the  better  for  the  addition." 

"  I  should  ha  no  hobjection,  sir,  to  see  you  among  'em — not  a  bit," 
Said  the  arch  youth,  tuming  the  tables  upon  Broadface. 

^'  If  thou  doesn't  mend  thy  manners,  it'll  be  thy  tum  next,"  said 
Broadface,  Walking  on. 

Since  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  at  which  Broadface  had  been  present, 
he  had  remained  in  London  in  order  to  see  as  much  of  the  metropolis  as 
possible.  He  was  accordingly  passing  through  the  Old  Bailey  on  the 
night  in  question,  when  the  conversation  we  have  described  took  place. 

To  return.  Many  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution 
arrived,  the  people  began  to  come  in  crowds  to  secure  the  most  con<- 
venient  places  for  witnessing  the  sight.  They  poured  along  all  the* 
avenues  approaching  the  place  where  the  dreadful  tragedy  was  to  be 
enacted.  They  poured  down  Newgate^street,  Holbom,  the  Strand^ 
Cheapside  ;  indeed,  men,  women,  and  chüdren  were  to  be  seen  hastening' 
in  all  directions  to  witness  the  grand  spectacle  that  was  to  berepresented:. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Smithfield,  the  ordinary  business  was  gomg  forward  ia- 
the  usual  way,  and  men  were  trafficking  and  dealing-— examining  and 
driving  cattle  and  swine  aboot — altogether  regardless  of  the  approaching. 
fate  of  the  unhappy  men  whose  earthly  career  was  so  soon  to  terminate; 
by  a  painfiil  and  an  ignominious  death. 

At  seven  o*clock  the  whole  area  in  front  of  the  prison  was  denselj 
packed  by  the  assembled  people.  Those  who  were  there  were,  as  ia  mofft 
generally  the  case,  of  the  lowest  order.    A  very  large  povtion  of  them 
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consisted  of  women,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  prepared  to  ezpose  them- 
selves  to  any  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  assemblage  of  so  vast  a  con- 
course  of  peoj^e,  rather  than  forego  tbe  pleasure  of  wiinessiog^  the  sight. 

'^  I  say,  B1II9"  Said  a  man  to  a  person  who  was  Standing  neatr  bim,  '^  I 
wonder  iE  tbeyll  die  g^me  ?" 

.  ^<  The  papers  speak  wenry  £ftToanibly  on  'em,  and  say  as  how  thej  both 
have  a  deal  o'  pluck." 

^^  Tlie  capting,  I  bear,  is  a  brare  fellow,"  said  the  other. 

^^  If  he  is,  Uns  ere  ha£Biir  will  try  him  a  bit." 

"  Ah !  I  should  think  it  would  now." 

The  scene  that  the  Old  Bailey  at  this  time  presented  was,  perhaps,  as 
dreadful  as  any  that  can  be  described.  It  was  a  thick,  unwholesome 
moming,  and  the  gas-lights  were  dimly  seen  throngfa  tiie  intense  fog 
that  prevailed.  Tbe  tops  of  the  bouses  on  all  sides  whteh  commanded  a 
yiew  of  the  scaffbld  were  covered  with  eager  spectators,  and  the  Windows 
&cing  the  prison  were  crammed  to  an  excess.  The  black  engine  of  death 
imght  be  seen  looming  through  the  darkness.  A  solitary  gas-light  near 
to  it  still  continued  to  bum.  Those  ignonmt  o£  the  occasion  o(  tbe 
assembly  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  gala-day,  and  that  the  people 
were  met  to  celebrate  some  great  public  event,  or  to  participate  in  a 
series  of  enjoyments  similar  to  those  provided  at  a  race  or  a  ftur*  How 
different  was  the  fact.  Oh,  Life !  oh,  Death  I  how  shall  we  draw  the 
diatinction,  since  both  are  equally  ci^able  of  administering  food  to  the 
morbid  app«tite,  and  of  affording  gratification  and  excitement  to  the 
mind !  These  people  were  assembled  to  behold  men  m  the  most  de- 
grading  poeition  in  which  it  was  possible  to  be  placed — they  were  assem- 
Ued  to  witneas  two  murderers  expiate  their  cnmes  upon  the  scafibM.  The 
yells  and  cries  that&om  time  to  time  rent  the  air — the  jokes  and  laugbter 
that  prerailed — would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  the  Old  Bailey  was 
a  Pandemonium,  and  the  creatures  within  it  so  many  demons. 

When  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  church  of  St.  Sepulcbre  and  the 
walls  of  Newgate  began  to  grow  distinct  against  the  coM,  blue  sky.  As 
tbe  time  approadbed,  tbe  faces  of  tbe  dense  mnltitnde  were  ever  and  again 
tomed  to  the  «horch,  to  ascertain  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  pro- 
oessicHi  appeared.  Eight  o'clock  at  length  struek,  and  the  mnltitade 
became  exeited  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  bent  their  eoger  gaze 
towards  the  scaffbkL  Simultaneously  the  prison-befl  pealed  out  its 
melancholy  tones»  and  tbe  procession  was  already  on  its  way  to  the  plaee 
ef  execution« 

When  they  were  ascending  the  scaffold,  a  cry  ran  throogh  the  ciowd 
that  hats  should  be  taken  off,  and  immediately  the  command  was  com- 
flied  with.  The  noise  and  tamult  which  had  hitherto  been  so  boisteroos 
suddenly  oeased,  and  all  was  still.  AB  eyes  were  ditected  to  ike  platform 
i^n  which  the  prisoaera  stood.  A  Romain  CathoGc  priest  attended 
tbem ;  and  whilst  they  were  engaged  with  him  in  fnjer^th&y  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  Iheir  cxseopation»  and  to  be  miconscioos  of  tiie  pcesenee 
<kf  the  multitude  that  stood  around.  The  prisoner»  afterwards  shook 
bands  with  those  by  whom  they  were  attended^  and  d^kveied  theaeelTeB 
into  the  band»  of  the  hangman,  who,  having  perfinrnied  tbe  odious  duty 
that  devolved  npoo  him,  descended  the  scaffold.  In  a  minute  afterwarOi 
tbe  holt  was  diaw%  soid  in  a  shoit  time  the  uakappy  mea  kad  eeesed  to 
ezist. 
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xLin. 

THE  WILL. 

Th6  coffifessioiä  wbich.  Uiideoberg  had  made  before  bis  deatb,  togetber 
witb  the  particulars  of  the  executioD,  soon  reacbed  Morlmgton^  wba:« 
the  sub^ct«  were  freely  discussed  in  all  tbeir  bearings.  Tbe  Solution  to 
tbe  mjstery  in  wbicb  tbe  Old  Hall  had  been  so  long  inTolyed,  was  re* 
ceived  witb  a  great  deal  of  astonisbment,  and  many  superstitious  people 
were  ratber  disappointed,  I  dare  say,  to  find  tbat  tbe  Old  Hall  was  not 
baimted  after  all,  and  tbat  bencefortb  it  would  no  l<M3ger  be  tbe  object  of 
terror  wbicb  it  bad  been  during  tbe  last  tbirty  years. 

Mr.  Cnimbledust  was  glad  to  bear  everytbing  so  satiafactorily  explained, 
for  tbat  circumstance  would  enbance  tbe  value  of  tbe  property,  and  tbus 
be  some  pecunlary  advantage  to  the  beir,  wboever  be  migbt  be. 

Since  tbe  deatb  of  Mnk  Wallford,  Mr.  Crumbledust  bad  taken  frequent 
occasions  to  invite  botb  Fred  and  Kate  to  bis  bouse.  He  bad  done  so 
for  tbree  reason8-*-^artly  because  be  wisbed  to  sbow  them  all  tbe  kindness 
in  bis  power,  so  as  to  alleviate  tbe  loss  tbey  bad  so  recenüy  sustained ;  and 
partly  toafford  an  opportunity  for  Fred  to  meet  bis  sister ;  and  partly  to  afiPbrd 
tbe  latter  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  yoang  lady  wbo  was  bis  niece,  and  who, 
since  tbe  deatb  of  bis  old  bousekeeper,  wbicb  bad  occurred  a  few  montbs 
before,  bad  com«  to  reside  witb  bim.  Tbe  young  lady  was  tbe  daugbter 
of  a  clergyman  in  tbe  nortb  of  England,  witb  a  somewbat  large  family 
and  ratber  a  meagre  liying.  He  bad  married  tbe  ouly  sbter  of  Mr. 
Crumbledust  at  an  early  period  in  Hfe,  and  a  young  family  bad  risen  up 
around  tbem  almost  before  an  adequate  provision  was  made  for  tbeir  re- 
spectable  maintenaace.  Emily  May  was  tbe  youngest  of  tbe  fsunily-— 
sbe  was  scarcely  nineteen  wben  she  canie  to  liye  witb  ber  uncle.  She  did 
not  possess  tbe  fiue  features  of  Kate  Wallford,  but  sbe  was  rieb  in  per- 
sonsd  attractions.  Her  figure  was  abont  tbe  ordinaiy  beigbt,  and  grace- 
fiil  as  a  sylpb.  Her  joyous  laugb — wbicb  I  confess  was  sometimes  ratber 
boisterous — exorcised  at  once  any  melaneboly  or  daluess  tbat  migbt  pre- 
vail.  Kate  Wallford  was  glad  to  bave  found  a  friend  wbo  was  in  every 
respect  so  congenial  to  ber  taste;  and  Emily,  on  ber  aide,  bad  equal 
cause  for  congiiitulation.  Aa  to  Fred,  be,  pernapsy — bowerer,  we  are  an- 
tkipating. 

'^  I'll  tellyou  wbat,  cbildren,''  saidMr.  Crumbledust  oneday,  ^^  although 
tbe  Old  Hall  will  of  course  be  o£  greater  yalue  tban  it  formerly  was,  yet 
it  will  certaonly  not  possess  so  mucb  veneration  in  my  eyes  as  it  uscd 
to^do." 

>'  And  how  is  tbat^  uncle  ?"  inquired  Emily. 

<^  It  used  before,"  replied  Mr.  Crumbledust^  '^  to  be  a  powerful  eridenoe 
of  tbe  trutb  of  supematural  pbenomena,  and  a  fiat  contradiction  to  the 
erxora  tbat  are  daily  propagated  by  tbe  degcnerate  people  of  tbe  present 
day.  The  sceptäcism  tbat  is  abrcMid  is  really  alarming — perbaps  we  ade 
OMMce  free  from  it  in  tbis  localiiy  tban  tbe  people  of  many  otber  places, 
bttt  tbat  iaowing  tooBT  enligbtenment — it  is  owing  to  our  veneration  for 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  our  forefatbers — oizr  gloiious  ancestors  et 
1710.  Tbey  beHeyed  in  tbese  superstitions,  as  tbey  were  called.  They 
gave  credit  tG>  a  gbost,  if  one  percbance  shoold  present  itsel^  but  it  is 
wid^y  diff«Keiit  at  present.  Tbe  people  baye  grown  so  hard^sed,  so 
bigoted,  so  averse  to  trutb,  tbat  I  belieye,  if  a  gbost  were  stalking  into 
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their  Chambers  at  midnight,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  them  thej  were 
in  error,  and  to  convert  them  to  the  truth,  they  would  not  believe  it.  The 
Old  Hall  is  undoubtedly  of  more  value,  and  on  that  äccount  I  am  glad, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  no  longer  that  claim  to  my  yeneration  which 
it  once  possessed/' 

The  young  people  could  scarcely  restrain  their  laughter  at  ihis  out- 
hurst  of  feeHng  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Crumbledust  in  behalf  of  the  good 
old  folksof  1710. 

"  The  subject  of  apparitions,"  observed  Kate,  **  is  one  upon  which  a 
variety  of  opinion  exists ;  but  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  people  disbe- 
lieve  in  them.'* 

^^  Exaetly,"  said  Crumbledust ;  ^'  but  have  we  not  one  excellent  autho- 
rity,  at  least,  for  the  truth  of  them  ?  Was  there  not  a  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
was  there  not  a  Cock-lane  ghost  ?" 

'^  It  is  very  surprising,"  observed  Fred,  ^*  that  he  should  have  been  a 
beKever  in  spiritual  interposition." 

"  Surprising !"  exclaimed  Crumbledust ;  "  not  at  all — not  at  all.  It 
would  have  been  surprising,  sir,  if  he  had  not  been  a  believer  in  them. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  an  enlightened  man — a  man  of  remarkable  powers  of 
mind.  I  venerate  bis  memory  for  the  remarkable  works  he  has  given  to 
the  World.  I  venerate  him  for  bis  *  Rambler,'  bis  '  Tatler,'  bis  *  Rasselas.* 
I  venerate  him  for  bis  ponderous  Dictionary  ;  but,  by  Jove !  I  venerate  him 
more,  sir,  for  bis  belief  in  the  Cock-lane  ghost." 

It  was  impossible  for  them  to  restrain  their  merriment  any  longer, 
and  a  hearty  laugh  followed  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Crumbledust. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  occasion  in  question,  Mr.  Crumbledust 
entertained  a  few  of  bis  friends  at  dinner.  There  were  present  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greenwell,  Mr.  Arthur  Greenwell,  who  had  come  down  from  Lon- 
don on  a  visit  to  the  family,  Dr.  Dawdle,  Fred,  and  Kate. 

Arthur  Greenwell  was  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  he  was  tall 
and  gentlemanly  in  bis  appearance,  and  bis  manners  were  scarcely  less 
imposing.  It  was  the  first  visit  he  had  paid  bis  relatives  since  Miss 
Wallford  had  become  a  member  of  the  family,  and  he  was  so  fascinated 
by  her  attractions  that  he  paid  her  a  great  decd  of  attention,  though  per- 
faaps  nothing  more  than  he  would  have  done  to  a  hundred  other  pretty 
and  agreeable  girls.  When,  however,  the  time  for  bis  retum  to  London 
arrived,  he  left  the  *^  Honeysuckles"  with  greater  regret  than  on  bis 
arrival  he  had  conceived  possible  ;  and  when  he  bade  farewell  to  Kate, 
he  pressed  her  band  more  warmly  than  the  mere  bonds  of  friendship, 
pernaps,  warranted.  It  was  impossible  to  say  what  this  might  forebode, 
Dut  Kate  put  the  happiest  construction  upon  it.  On  bis  arrival  in  town 
he  wrote  one  or  two  letters  to  her,  in  which  he  detailed  the  particulars  of 
his  journey,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  period  allotted  by  the  late  Sir  Luke  Mortimer  had  elapsed, 
the  will  of  that  gentleman  was  opened  by  Mr.  Crumbledust,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  Frederick  Wallford,  in  consideration  of  the  kind- 
ness  shown  by  bis  father  to  Sir  Luke  when  in  adversity,  was  appointed 
heir-at-law ;  and  directions  were  further  contained  in  the  will,  that,  out 
of  the  property,  10,000/.  should  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  Kate 
Wallford,  and  a  legacy  of  100/.  be  paid  to  Mr.  Crombledust,  and  a 
further  sum  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  defrajiog  the  funeral  ezpentes 
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of  Sir  Luke»  ftnd  of  plaoing  the  Old  Hall  in  a  smtable  State  of  repabs) 
The  ppoperty,  besides  tke  eatate,  consisted  of  investments  in  the  hmäst 
and  other  securities,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Grumr^ 
bledust  tülFTedaad  Kate  should  anive  at  age« 

There  were»  perhaps,  none  who  feit  more  jealous  and  aggrieved  at  the 
good  fiortune  which  had  befallen  their  relatives  than  the  Claverings^ 
They  wer«  cönsoious  d>at,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Wallford,  they  had 
paid  her  few  marks  of  respeet,  and,  since  her  death,  had  almost  com*« 
pletelydisregarded  the  ohildren.  Whilst,  however,  they  were  exceedingly 
prond  and  vaitif  and  pairticularly  desirous  of  supporting  what  they  called 
the  dignity  of  äieir  Station,  they  were^  on  the  other  band,  eqoally  ready 
to  fiatter  those  who  enjoyed  the  favours  of  Fortune,  and  whose  Station  m 
life  was  superior  to  their  own.  Hence,  when  the  high  expeetationa  of 
Fred  and  his  sister  beoame  known,  they  at  once  threw  aside  all  reserv^ 
coneealed  their  mortifieation  and  jealousy,  and  claimed  again  a  relationr 
ship  which  but  a  short  time  before  they  would  readily  have  forgotten.^ 
These  pro&fisiood  of  friendship  were  received  at  their  own  value,  and 
Fred  and  Kate  n^ther  favoured  nor  discouraged  their  advances. 

XLIV. 

THE   CONCLUSION. 

A  PEBiOD  of  fiveyears  has  passed  away  since  the  termination  of  the 
last  chapter.  The  Old  Hall  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair — ^the 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  have  been  decorated  and  laid  out  in  the 
most  elegant  s^le,  and  several  herds  of  deer  browse  in  the  park  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  Hall  pt^ents  a  äceüe  of  animation  to  which  for  many 
years  it  has  been  a  stranger.  The  servants  hurry  about — the  carriages 
of  the  neighbouring"  gentry  are  continaally  arriTing  to  pay  their  visits  to 
Frederick  Wallford,  Esq.,  and  his  lovely  and  accomplished  lady.  Two 
ohildren  have  already  Sprung  &om  the  union,  and  Mr.  Crumbledust,  who 
is  almost  constantly  with  them,  declares  that  the  children  of  his  niece  do 
no  discredit  to  their  mother,  and  hopes  that  two  such  lovely  May- 
blossoms  will  be  taught  by  their  parents  to  have  a  due  veneration  for  the 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  their  ancestors,  and  particularly  of  the 
good  people  of  1710. 

When  the  property  came  into  Fred's  possession,  he  of  course-  quitted 
the  employment  of  Messrs.  Worm,  Grub,  and  Co.,  though  he  was 
strenuously  implored  by  these  gentlemen  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm, 
which,  however,  he  respeetfiilly  deolined.  Fred,  indeed,  had  other  views, 
for  at  the  next  general  election  he  intended  to  put  up  for  a  neighbouring 
borough. 

Dr.  Dawdle  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Hall,  and  the  difficult  questions 
for  calculation  which  he  was  perpetually  propounding  to  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Wallford,  not  only  perplexed  bat  amused  them  exceedingly. 

Honest  Broadface  was  freqaenüy  to  be  seen  in  the  servants' -hall,  and 
he  frequently  regaled  the  domestics  with  accounts  of  his  marvellous 
adventures  when  it  was  thonght  that  the  place  was  haunted. 

'^  Aye,  marry,'*  said  he,  ''  there  was  a  time,  and  not  vera  long  sin 
neither,  when  nobody  would  cum  near  t'  place — ^when  it  was  thought  that 
the  äuld  feller  himeel  had  ta'en  possession  on't^  and  now  it's  inhabited 
again  as  it  used  to  b&  in  the  arly  part  of  Sir  Luke's  time  and  that  of 
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his  ancestors — now  all  is  life  and  merriment  in  t'  auld  pleace,  and  sumrnat 
loike.  Well,  it's  better  as  it  is,  and  cum,  here's  aÜ  our  healths,"  he 
continaed,  raising  a  foaming  jag  of  ale  to  his  sioath,  **  and  long  maj 
maister  and  missus  live  to  enjoy  the  property  th€y  ha  so  luckily  fallen 
<mto." 

Miss  Morton  continued  to  condoct  the  school  with  g^reat  SMCceta,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  splendid  System  that  was  adoptä  at  the  establish« 
ment,  there  was  not  a  pupil  in  the  school  who  had  not  the  grtatest 
awe  and  yeneration  for  past  times,  which  Symptom  Mr»  Cnunbledagt 
haiied  as  a  happy  omen  ot  the  future  improyement  of  soeiety. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Greenwcll,  which  oecnrred  about  twelye  monthg 
after  the  family  had  come  to  reade  at  the  ^'  Hon^sucUea,"  induced  Mr. 
Arthur  to  dispose  of  his  business  in  London,  and  to  oome  and.  liye  with 
his  mother  in  the  country.  It  was  partly  at  her  request»  and  partly  a  love 
of  the  country  and  field-sports  in  generale  that  indticed  him  to  adopt  this 
course.  When  a  suitable  period  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  his  Ikthery 
the  lovely  Kate  Wallford  became  his  wife,  whereupon  they  went  to  live 
in  a  house  only  a  short  distance  from  that  in  whiob  Mx».  GreenweU 
resided. 

The  Claverings  and  Mr.  Pennifeather  were  occasionally  seen  amongst 
their  relatives,  but  it  was  observed  that  no  great  friendship  existed 
between  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  name  o£  a  person  was  beooming  cele* 
brated  throughont  all  Europe  by  bis  produedons.  He  was  residing  in. 
Italy,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  doobt  as  to  whether  he  waaxeaUy  an 
Italian  or  an  Englishman.  His  fame  rested  npcm  bis  skill  as  a  painter,  bot 
more  particularly  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  he  was  rapidly  amassing  a 
large  fortune  by  his  labours.  The  ehief  excelleace  foir  whiäi  ha  was  x&- 
markable,  was  the  fidelity  ci  expression  which  he  imparted  to  aUpurtraitSy 
and  to  the  remarkable  skill  he  displayed  in  painting  the  eyea^  and  to  the 
fire  and  expression  which,  by  some  mysterious  power  koown  oidy  to  him- 
self,  he  was  enabled  to  g^ye  thera.  The  portraitB  whiah.  be  was  soma- 
times  in  the  habit  of  painting  were  not  always  the  moatagreefdiletolook 
upon.  Sometimes  he  painted  the  coantenanees  o£  men,  labooring  iiadcr 
the  fiercest  passions  of  the  sonl — despair,  jealousy,  fear— and  he  threw 
such  a  wildness  and  vitality  about  the  eyes,  that  the  portraits  feaqQentlj 
excited  the  fear  and  alarm  of  the  persons  who  wknessed  theoa.  So  stiraoge 
a  pow^er  did  he  possess  in  this  style,  that  the  ignoraot  attriboted  it  to 
some  evil  co- Operation,  and  by  some  he  was  oalled  the  ^  X^eiaoa  Patnter." 
When  his  fame  had  been  established,  he  eame  to  reade  in  Engbmd.  His 
chief  place  of  residence  was  London,  bnt  he  was  fbeqBently..8tayiDg  with 
Mr.  Wallford  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  The  name  of  ihe  paintev  was 
Merton. 

There  was  one  whom  he  ^equenlfy  saw,  and  who  entertahied  tbe 
highest  respect  for  him.  It  was  Miss  Morton.  She  didnotforget  the 
kindness  wnich  many  years  before  he  had  shown  to  hei^  aod  she  jremem- 
bered  that  it  was  to  him  that  she  owed  eyerything  she  poesetsed. 

Some  years  after  Mr.  Wallford  had  oome  into  possessioa  of  the  C^ 
Hall,  the  body  of  Sir  Luke  Mortimer  was  accidentally  discoyered  in  the 
ceUar.  It  was  still  eapable  of  being  identified.  The  üeuviily  yault  that 
had  received  the  remains  of  his  ancestors,  received  him— -Thb  LASt  OF 
TSE  Houss. 
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In  a  qidet  stveet  in  the  outskirts  of  my  dear  old  native  town,  there  stood 
a  Bim^Je  cottage.  So  little  Biir  and  notse  was  observable  in  it,  that  it  might 
have  been  thought  uninhabited,  faad  one  not  been  led  to  infer  the  contrajy 
by  the  appearance  of  the  bright  windows  on  the  back  of  the  house, 
which,  oomman^ng  a  fine  prospect  over  hül  and  dale»  were  elegantly 
curtained,  and  eheerfiilly  set  out  with  choioe  flowers,  and  by  a  female 
form,  of  whi^  oocasionaliy  a  glimpse  might  be  caught  through  the  panes. 
Tkis  retired  dwelling  was  the  unpfetending  home  of  a  quiet  maiden 
iady,  who,  indeed,  belongedto  a  &mily  who  were  quite  the  reverse.     But 
out  of  the  oirde  of  her  own  immediate  friends,  she  was  only  known  to  the 
poor  and  siek,  and  to  die  beavy  laden.      In  the  world  and  with  the 
worM  she  iiv«d  not.     The  g06sip  and  small-talk  of  the  day,  which  are 
the  life  of  Httle  towns«  had  ceased  to  exist  for  her ;   but  real  joy  or 
sorrow  she  warmly  and  eordially  shared  with  those  dear  to  her  ;  and 
although  being  very  calm  and  gentle  in  all  her  own  ways,  yet  she  could 
be  right  playful  and  childlike  with  the  young  and  merry  ones.     It  is  true, 
however,  that  she  always  best  hked  the  quiet  secluskm  of  her  solitary 
home,  over  which  the  spirit  of  peace  and  order  presided,  and  where  she 
loved  to  rest  her  weary  eyes  on  the  ri<^  green  meadows  in  the  valley 
beneath.      Yet  she  was  not  ill-pleased  now  and  then  to  see  her  nephews 
and  nieces  assembled  around  her;  ihe  young folks  being  only  too  glad  to 
make  her  house  the  «oene  of  a  happy  family  meeting,  when  the  good 
aimt  so  readily  asid  kindly  aliowed  their  yoii^ful  mirth  to  have  its  füll 
Swing,  and,   good-temperedly,  did  not  grudge  her  trouble  in  putting 
ever}»thing  to  rights  agün  afiber  her  rebellious  guests  had  completely 
upset  her  little  household. 

Aunt  Mary'«  birthday  feil  in  May ;  bat  it  was  an  understood  thing  that 
she  then  did  not  want  any  visitors,  as  on  that  day,  for  many  years  past, 
a  gentleraan  legnhtfly  ueed  to  aHght,  in  the  morning,  at  the  principal 
hotel  of  the  town,  who  at  once  betook  himgelf  to  Aunt  Mary's,  and 
passed  several  days  with  her.  They  walked  out  together,  read  together, 
and  engaged  in  the  most  eamest  eonversation,  which  seemed  isLV  from 
being  brought  io  a  «onclusion  even  at  the  moment  of  parting. 

After  these  wmts^  Aunt  Mary  became  still  more  quiet  for  a  time.  Her 
sisterg  well  knew  that  they  must  leave  bar  alone  for  a  season,  until  she 
ag^in  appeared  among  tbem  of  her  own  accord,  with  her  usual  gentle 
and  unobtrosive  manner. 

The  Visits  of  this  stranger,  who  was  of  distinguished  appearance,  at 
first  caused  a  great  Sensation  in  the  little  town  ;  people,  however, 
gradually  became  accustomed  to  them.  He  was  a  professor  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  unirersity,  and  an  author  of  repute.  AU  bis  works  came  fresh 
from  the  press  to  the  maiden  apartment  of  Aunt  Mary,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondenoe  with  bim.  Yet,  although  the  townspeople  had 
long  since  ceased  to  wonder  at  these  visits,  Aunt  Mary's  half  grown 
nephews  and  nieces— especially  the  latter  —  went  on  tormenting  their 
parents  with  questions  as  to  whether  he  was  a  relative  of  hers — but>  to 
be  sore,  in  that  ease  he  would  also  have  been  one  of  theirs— -or  merely  a 
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friend  ?-— but  people  have  no  such  friends.     The  parento  were  silent  on 
the  subject,  and  the  raystery  remained  unsolved. 

Whether  Auiit  Mary  had  ever  been  handsome,  was  likewise  a  matter 
of  epeculation.  £y  the  side  of  her  friend,  who^  thoQgh  a  few  years 
older,  was  still  in  the  prime  and  füll  yigour  of  Kfe>  she  looked  wom  and 
faded  ;  but  there  was  about  hera  grace  and  gentleneis»  a  bi^eatli  of  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  whieh  k  abore  the  chanoes  and 
changes  of  this  mortal  life. 

Aunt  Mary  was  exceedingly  delicate ;  her  health  and  s^rength  begao 
to  fall  ere  she  had  reached  middle  age.  Hitherto  she  had  gen^rally  had 
one  or  other  of  her  nieces  with  her,  and  had  thus  been  the  ohief  means  of 
forming  their  characters  by  the  quiet,  yet  powerful  iafluence  wboeh  £he 
exercised  over  their  minds.  Latterly,  sne  requested  her  eklest  sister  to 
allow  Hermina,  who  had  always  been  her  favourite  niece,  to  remain  with 
her  altogether.  Hermina  was  only  too  glad  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
her.beloved  relative,  although  in  her  own  heart  shesBlt  satiaEed^tbat  it 
was  not  on  the  score  of  illness  that  aunty  needed  a  ^sompani^n. 

^'  But,  mamma,  before  I  go  to  live  with  Aunt  Mary,  yoa  nckust  telVme 
something about  the  stränge  gentleman.  Fray  teil  me  vhatlmost do 
when  he  comes  ?" 

"Well,  my  cldld,"  said  the  mother,  "you  aar©  rigbt»  ^efbapfii  this 
time.  You  are  now  old  enough  to  learn  something  about  :]A.  I  will» 
therefore,  teil  you  all  that  I  know  on  the  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  a  ^iange 
Story. 

*'  Your  aunt,  as  you  are  aware,  was  the  yoting^estof  the  üümlyfg^i» 
great  pet  and  favourite  of  poor  mamma'&  My  yoMUger  jifljkeü  and 
myself  were  already  married,  and  Mary  was  not  quite  fouct?eQ^;.wben 
mamma  died.  She  had  been  a  most  excellent  and  fMOtts  wondfiiv  <  ^^ 
her  death  was  a  great  grief  to  all  of  us,  but  espeoiaUy  to  Ml^yv  wiko  was 
quite  iuconsolable.  From  that  time,  Mary  no  longer  foutid  hapfanisas  at 
home.  Papa  was  of  a  stern  and  reserved  characliery  andt  had  >9tever 
sought  to  gain  our  afifections.  After  a  shorttimeheiftarried  agaut;  and 
iiow  it  can  be  no  barm  to  teil  you  that  we  w^re  jnotnptti^Qiäariyibild.of 
our  stepmother.  She  was  not  exactly  an  ill^^8ed>womian,  Jbiut  she 
was  rather  whimsical  and  trifling.  The  first-few  Mreeks-she  löfn^dihe 
greatest  tendemess  upon  Mary,  but  after  thBt,  ehe  took  but  Itttle  jpotice 
of  her,  and  left  her  entirely  to  herseif.  ThuSj  Mary  gcaduaUy^be^aaae 
more  and  more  reserved,  and,  with  the  ex^ptioQ  oC  the  el^rgymao  who 
gave  her  religious  instruction,  she  liked  best  the  companionspip  oC.h^: 
Sowers  and  her  books.  Nevertheless  she  could  be  mearry .enou^  soniBr  : 
times,  and  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  although  quite  unpretendiü^*";       : 

"  Am  I  like  her,  mamma  ?"  .       if      ,'/ 

*' You,  indeed!  you  are  not  half  so  pretty;  and  you  do  potidüeds iio> 
simply  and  neatly  as  Mary  used  to  dress.  Well,  then;  Dr.  SL^Iüiieafi^ 
the  Professor — became  acquainted  with  Mary  when  he  eam0  to  vkit  her 
father  during  bis  vacation.  They  soon  formed  an  attachment  ^  eadi 
other,  and  no  one  made  any  objections  to  the  matcb.  .  Itideedi:  we  all 
thought  Mary  very  fortunate  to  be  betrothed,  in  hw  eighteeath  year, 
to  a  man  of  bis  character  and  standing  in  the  world.  Mary  seemed.  to 
bloom  into  new  life,  and  became  a  person  of  great  importance  in  the 
family.     It  was  as  if  the  eyes  of  her  father  and  of  her  brothers-in-law 
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were  all  at  onoe  opened  to  her  loveliness  and  the  many  endearlng  quaK<^ 
ties  of  her  mind,  and  above  all,  to  the  Sterling  information  which  in  hei^^ ' 
own  quiet  way  she  had  managed  to  aequire.     The  stepmother^  who  was 
likewise  seized  witli  a  sudden  fit  of  intense  maternal  tenderness,  displayed' 
the  most  praisewortby  zeal  in  providing  an  elegant  outfit. 

"  Mary  was  fresh  and  blooming,  like  a  rose.  Her  taste  for  books  and 
s1%idy  just  Buited  the  doctor.  Her  friends  certainly  used  to  tease  her 
sadly  about  her  profound  studies  and  learned  conversations ;  and  the 
erüdite  loyerswrote  to  each  other  whole  cart-loads  of  letters  ;  so  that  a 
special  messenger  was  frequently  put  in  requisition  for  them  ;  but  occa-r 
sionally  they  also  behaved,  as  other  lovers  do,  more  Hke  children  thati 
like  staid,  sensible  persons.  Thus,  all  proceeded  very  satisfactorily,  only 
it  Struck  me  that  Mary  very  rarely  went  to  see  her  old  religious  in- 
structor,  and  seemed  particularly  reserved  and  shy  in  his  presence. 

**•  They  had  been  engaged  about  six  months,  when  the  doctor  obtained 

a  nomination  as  professor  at  the  university  of .     Their  happiness 

was  then  completej  and  the  wedding  day  was  fixed.  Mary  was  delighted 
aithe  ideft  of  presiding  oyer  a  house  of  her  own,  the  wedding  dress  was 
finished,  and  the  banns  were  about  to  be  proclaimed. 

"  Professor  R.'s  presence  being  required  at  the  university,  he  came  to 
take  leavü  of  Mary  for  the  last  time,  until  he  should  return  to  claim  her 
entarely.  Mary  was  sis  oheerful  and  a£Pectionate  as  ever.  The  pro- 
fessor nad  t6  sitort  tiiat  night  with  the  diligence,  previous  to  which  th^i 
happy  couple  took  a  long  walk  together — if  I  remember  right,  to  the 
cemetery^  a  fovaurite  s|Kyt  of  theirs.  Mary  retumed  quite  animated  and 
buoyed  np  by  the  exciting  conversation,  and  they  parted  as  tenderly  and 
loVinjg  as  ev^r. 

**  Oö  the  next  momiug — I  was  then  on  a  visit  to  my  father — Mary 
appeared^  at:  tbd-  breakfeust^table,  looking  so  pale  that  we  were  all  quite 
Startled,  ahhdugh  we  ^tributed  it  only  to  the  parting  of  last  evening. 
Our  stepm<itheri^  wit^  a  view  to  cheer  her,  said  :  *  To-morrow  we  will 
drive  over  t»  towö,  in  ordör  tö  oomplete  everything  for  you,  as  there  are 
only  foor  weeks  loiflB  to  the  wedding.' 

"Mary  then i^plied^  jcaämly,  but  with  a  faint  voice,  *  I  shall  not  give 
y(ni  aoy  rarther  trouUe^  raot^ör  ;  the  wedding  will  not  take  place.* 

"  There  wte  all-  saty  stoitck  with  wonder  and  amazement.  We  should 
harre  considered  her  tßinif,  büt  fer  the  calmness  with  which  she  bore  the 
nuifiiero^s  queßtions  änd  reproaches  showered  upon  her.  And  Ludwig  ?" 
I  asked  at  last.  *  I  have  written  to  him  this  rooming,'  was  her  only 
repiy,     This  was  all'we  could  leam  from  her. 

^'  The  professor  airived  twp  days  afker  in  a  State  of  the  greatest  agita- 
tion.  We  all  anxiously  expected  him,  hoping  that  he  would  bring  matters 
rdlmd  tagsAn  ;  büt  he  also  was  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
ti:irn' of  afiairs*  '^I  hope  you  will  bring  the  girl  to  her  senses,'  said  the 
fatbdr,  ^  for  I  have  no  patience  with  her.'  Mary  reoeived  the  professor 
with  great  composure,  alUiough  she  was  evidently  more  timid  and  reserved 
thän  usuat;  They  walked  in  the  garden,  and  there  they  sat  ever  so  long, 
engaged  in  the  most  eamest  conversation,  in  the  very  summer-house 
where  they  had  first  pledged  their  love  to  each  other.  We  had  hoped 
that  all  would  now  end  satisfactorily ;  but  when  they  at  last  retumed, 
they  were  both  pale  as  death.    The  professor  informed  her  father  that  he 
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ocmld  not  but  yield  to  Mary's  wish,  and  tbat  he  resigned  hi»  claim  to  her 
hand.  He  then  shook  hands  with  all  of  us,  and  also  with  Mar}',  wbom  he 
besides  kissed  on  her  icy  cold  forehead ;  after  which  he  departed. 

*'  Although  Mary's  conduct  appeared  most  unaccountaUe,  I  still  feit 
too  much  pity  for  her  to  think  of  reproachiog  her.  Her  father,  howeyer, 
was  much  enraged,  and  the  fit  of  tendemess  with  wfaich  the  stepmother 
had  been  so  suddenly  seized,  was  now  just  as  suddenly  at  an  end.  I  took 
Mary  home  with  me  for  some  time.  She  was  in  such  a  low,  oeryous 
State,  that  I  feared  the  worst.  However,  the  quiet  life  she  led  with 
me  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  her  mind,  so  that  by  degrees  she 
recovered. 

^*  It  was  not  as  is  generally  the  case  with  lovers;  no  letters,  do  presents, 
no  portraits  were  retumed  ;  they  wrote  to  each  odier  as  they  had  done 
before,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  frequently ;  and  Mary  read  his  letters 
with  such  intense  anziety  as  if  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life  d^nded 
upon  each.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  beliebe  that  their  enga^meDt 
was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  when  Mary  had  again  recovered,  I  exhausted 
all  my  eloquence  to  induce  her  to  change  her  resolution,  or  at  any  rate 
to  ascertain  the  reason  of  it.  However  mild  and  yielding  ahe  is  in  other 
respects,  on  this  point  she  remained  firm  and  silent.  From  that  time  I 
could  not  help  remarking  that  she  became  even  more  ?entle  and  amiable 
than  she  w^  before.  She  seemed  never  to  tihink  of  herseif,  she  was  so 
busy,  so  pious,  so  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  ;  in  hd, 
she  appeared  to  me  quite  angelic.  When  our  father's  anger  had  cooled 
down,  Mary  retumed  home.  Things  at  home  went  much  as  usiial ;  time 
never  fails  to  soothe  all  our  sorrows  and  disappcnntments.  Her  £ither  said 
nothing  more,  but,  as  he  gazed  on  his  pale  child,  he  also  aeemed  to  feel 
Üiat  an  angel  had  entered  under  his  roof. 

^*  From  year  to  year  we  still  hoped  that  a  change  would  come  over  her, 
but  she  remained  the  same.  Eight  years  after,  our  father  died ;  the  step- 
mother went  to  live  with  her  own  relatioiis.  We  should  all  faave  been 
delighted  to  have  had  Mary  with  us,  but  about  this  time  we  had  just  in- 

herited  an  old  house  in  B from  a  cousin  of  ours,  and  as  we  could 

not  easily  dispose  of  it,  Mary  requested  us  to  give  it  up  to  her.  This 
we  did,  and  ever  since  Mary  has  led  the  same  solltary  life.  She  is  in 
constant  correspondence  with  the  professor,  who  comes  to  aee  her  on  her 
Hrthday  every  year,  and  sends  her  all  his  works.  But  we  have  nerer 
been  able  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  has  parted  them." 

This  was  all  the  Information  which  Hermina  could  g^in  eoncemiog 
the  history  of  her  aunt ;  and  her  curiosity,  of  oonrse,  was  only  excited 
still  more  keenly  to  find  the  clue  to  the  mystery.  Curiosity,  nowever, 
soon  changed  into  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sympathy  when  she  came  to 
live  with  her  aunt,  and  was  under  the  immediate  influence  of  her  calm 
and  sincerely  pious  mind  ;  but  never  would  she  have  prestuned  to  allude 
to  the  subject. 

Aunt  Mary  had  not  deceived  herseif  with  regard  to  the  state  of  her 
health  ;  her  Constitution  was  broken,  and  her  life  wasting  in  a  slow  de- 
dine.  Her  strength  at  last  failed  so  much,  that  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  leave  her  bed.  Hermina  entirely  and  exclnsively  clidmed  for  herseif 
ihe  dear  and  sacred  office  of  nursing  her  beloved  aunt.     Thus  aunt  and 
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niece  were  drawn  to  each  other  more  and  more  closely ;  and  the  young, 
affectionate  girl,  seemed  to  afford  to  Mary  what  had  been  denied  to  her 
in  this  life — a  mother*s  happiness. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  season  which  so  severely  tries  in- 
valids  of  that  description.  The  still  and  silent  hour  of  evening  was  ap* 
proaching.  Hermina  sat  by  the  bedstde  of  her  aunt  watching  her  features 
with  a  look  of  tender  anxiety.  Mary  opened  her  half-closed  eyes,  and 
Said: 

"  My  dear  child,  have  you  written  to  the  professor  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  aunt,  imniediately  when  you  desired  me  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  well,  ray  dear ;  I  think  he  will  soon  be  here,"  said  her  aunt, 
with  a  sweet  smile. 

Hermina's  eyes  were  filling  with  tears;  her  heart  was  so  füll  that  she 
could  no  longer  keep  silence.     For  the  first  time  she  ventured  to  say, 

"  Dearest  aunt,  if  you  rejoice  so  much  in  the  mere  prospect  of  seeing 
him,  why,  oh !  why  ? ^You  would  have  surely  made  him  so  happy !" 

Mary,  gently  laying  her  band  on  the  head  of  the  weeping  maiden,  said, 

"  Dear  childy  I  have  not  many  days  to  live ;  you  have  been  so  kind 
and  affectionate  to  me,  that  I  do  not  like  the  thought  of  leaving  yoo 
with  the  idea  that  I  am  stränge  and  caprieious.  I  will  teil  you  what  I 
have  revealed  to  no  one.  Come  nearer,  my  child,  for  I  cannot  speak  so 
loud,  and  move  the  lamp  a  little  further  away. 

"  Hermina,  I  was  still  a  child  when  I  thus  sat  by  my  mother's  death- 
bed  as  you  sit  by  me  now.  Alas  !  my  all  died  with  my  mother.  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  I  thought  by  my  fervent  prayers  to  wrest  her 
from  heaven.  No  one  but  herseif  was  able  to  soothe  my  anguish.  In 
that  night  she  spoke  to  me  long  and  affectionately,  and  directed  me  to 
that  firm  and  living  faith  which  had  been  through  life  her  chief  source 
of  happiness  and  comfort.    But  my  grief  could  not  be  subdued,  and  I  cried: 

"  *  Mother,  dear  mother  I  how  can  I  foUow  your  pious  example  and 
become  good  without  you  ?  Promise  me  that  you  will  come  down  from 
heaven  to  visit  me/ 

"  *  Child,'  she  solemnly  replied,  *  you  know  not  what  you  ask ;  such  is 
not  the  will  of  God;  God  has  vouchsafed  us  light  enough  to  guide  us  in  our 
path.  But  I  promise  you,'  she  added,  with  a  wonderfuUy  clear  and 
impressive  voice,  '  if  God  permits,  I  will  come  to  you  when  your  soul 
is  in  danffer  P   These  were  her  last  words." 

The  aunt  rested  a  little  while,  and  then^  occasionally  pausing  as  she 
grew  tired — 

"  Hermina,"  she  continued,  "I  loved  Ludwig  devotedly,  more  than  I  can 
telL  I  knew  that  he  did  not  quite  share  my  faith.  I  was  grieved,  but 
I  dId  not,  therefore,  think  of  giving  him  up.  He  was  a  noble-minded 
man — I  trusted  to  the  power  of  love.  I  had  hoped  that  G^od  would  guide 
him,  through  me,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  But,  my  dear  child, 
that  is  more  difficult  than  you  would  believe.  Ludwig  is  a  man  of 
brilliant  talent  and  highly  cultivated  mind ;  the  views  of  a  man  whooi 
we  love  exercise  a  wonderftil  influence  over  us.  I  did  not  avoid  conversa- 
tion  on  the  most  sacred  of  all  concerns,  being  so  anxious  to  convert  him 
to  the  true  faith.  His  peculiar  views,  which  he  himself  designated  as 
*  the  spirit  of  Christiauity,'  gradually  gained  ground  in  ray  lieart.  I 
believed  Ludwig,  as  long  as  I  heard  him;  when  I  was  alone,  I feit  his 
words  were  not  the  words  of  truth  :  but  the  bright  star  of  faith  which 
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had  hitherto  guided  me  was  now  obscured.  I  could  no  longer  look  up 
like  a  child  to  my  heavenly  Father.  I  often  fplt  very,  very  uohappy ; 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  give  up  Ludwig.  On  tnat  evening  I  told 
him  all  that  grieved  aod  agitated  my  heart.  He  remained  calm  and 
composed ;  he  proved  to  me  that  the  point  of  view  at  which  I  had  then 
arrived  was  but  one  of  transition  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  traih.  Once 
more  he  displayed  to  me  the  whole  System  of  hls  philosophic  views  with 
his  usual  brilliant  eloquence.  I  no  longer  remember  all  bis  arguments  : 
I  was  carried  away,  I  was  convinced,  I  believed  hun.  A  new  life  lay 
open  before  me  in  the  Service  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  I  was  elated,  I  feit 
new  vigour  of  life  within  me.  In  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  I  still  was 
imder  the  spell  of  his  words.  Hermina,  in  that  night  my  mother  kept 
her  word — from  that  moment  my  duty  became  dear  to  me.  As  his  wife 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  keep  true  to  my  own  faith,  and  I 
severed  the  tie !  He  exhausted  all  his  arts  of  persuasion ;  he  promised 
never  to  allude  again  to  the  subject ;  but,  alas !  I  well  knew  that  the 
quiet  influence  of  example  is  often  more  powerful  than  an  open  attack 
again  st  which  we  are  on  our  guard.  My  path  was  clear  before  me,  and 
God  has  been  gracious  to  me.  Of  all  prayers  which  since  then  I  have 
offered  up  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  my  first,  my  last,  and  my  most  fervent, 
has  not  yet  been  granted.  Ludwig  is  as  truthful  to  me  as  to  him  seif.  If 
heaven  could  be  purchased  by  a  lie,  he  would  not  consent.  And  now, 
my  dear  child,  good  night." 

On  the  foUowing  day  there  came  a  letter.  Mary's  eyes  beamed  with 
joy  as  she  perused  it. 

"  He  has  not  yet  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote  in  my  name, 
Hermina,  but  he  will  soon  be  here." 

The  sisters  came  to  see  Mary.  She  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
them,  but  did  not  wish  them  to  remdn  with  her.  She  was  calm  and 
resigned,  and  a  sweet  smile  animated  her  face  as  if  she  anticipated  some 
great  joy.     At  last  a  carriage  drove  up  :  the  professor  sprang  out- 

'*  Is  she  still  alive  ?"  he  asked,  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"Thanks  to  God!"  he  exclaimed,  when  Hermina  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

He  then  hurried  to  the  bedside  of  his  friend.  They  had  been  together 
a  long  time  before  Hermina  ventured  to  enter.  Ludwig  was  on  a  chair 
close  by  the  bedside  of  Mary,  who  sat  upright,  with  her  head  leaning  on 
his  breast,  while  she  gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  unspeakable  happi- 
ness.  Their  clasped  hands  rested  on  Mary's  Bible,  the  most  precious  in- 
heritance  of  her  beloved  mother. 

Hermina  was  timidly  retracing  her  steps,  when  Mary  kindly  beckoned 
to  her,  and  said,  with  a  faint  voice, 

"  Thank  God,  my  child,  my  prayer  has  been  heard  ;  my  offering  has 
not  been  in  vain." 

These  were  almost  her  last  words.  While  she  lived,  Ludwig  remained 
with  her.  They  both  received  the  sacrament,  and  she  expired  with  a 
happy  smile.  Her  features  in  death  looked  quite  ang^lic — as  lovely  as 
when  she  was  a  happy  affianced  bride,  though  somewhat  paler. 

The  Quiet  House  has  been  dosed ;  it  may  one  day  be  re-opened,  to  be 
the  scene  of  noise  and  frolic ;  but  those  who  knew-  its  sweet  and  gentle 
inmate  will  ever  consider  it  a  hallowed  spot  for  her  sake. 
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BT  MATTHEW  liTNCH, 

No  man-dhould  be/aoDojed  at  beiii|^,  what  is  tarmAd,  iigljr,;  coBiidar* 
ing  a  «hAndBorae  imiA  ooe  on  whom  we  must  look  widi  a  speciei'of 
loontemp^^  as  it  wese^  ihatbe  is  putting  the  &ce  in  axitagonism  with  Ae 
miod.  Ib  femak^  w<ailod£  for  boauliful  oountenancei,  as  •beingion  a  |»r 
with,  and  in  likenesa  to,  their  genüenees  of  mind.  Men  are  the  trees 
and  women  li^  flowersi  of  iuiman  ]i&.  With  the  statdiy  oak,  «we  associate 
fxo  ideftrc^f  beauty^-T*hut  we  do  one  of  grandeur,  suhlimi^,  or-awfxdneBs; 
and  ifnük  the  flower,  »the  idea  of  the  beaatiful  naturaUy  mixes  in  crar 
jninds.  We  never -speak  of  a  .giant,  or  .noblei*looking  man,  as  bemg 
beautiful.  ¥et  in  «peaking  of  a  fine  female,  we  will  pronoonce  her  as 
being  fo.;  and  a  child  is  not  inappropriately  «ijled  a<beauti£al  cme,  be  it 
boy  or  gfirl.     Of  little  girk  the  poet  thos  prettily  speaks:: 

'With  rosy  cheeks,  and  merry  danciog  cutis, 

And  eyes  of  tender  light, 
.Oh !  Tary  beaatiful  are  little  giris, 

And  goodiy  to.the  sight. 

The  famous  politician,  Wilkes,  was  an  extremely  ugly  man,  and  he  is 
reported  as  having  said  tbat  in  female  society  his  ughness  was  to  him 
omy  a  drawback  for  fifteen  niinutes  in  contest  for  sway  over  the  minds 
of  the  females  constitutin^  it  with  the  handsomest  man.  What  fhen 
must  have  been  his  trinmphant  career  over  these  subsequent  to  the  fifteen 
minutes'  lapse?  That  ugly  men  should  be  successful  in  winning  fhe 
regards  of  -^males  may  be  attributed  to  their  not  being  on  iheir  goard 
against  the  advismces  öF  the  ugly  'fellows,  as  they  will  be  agäinst  those  of 
the  han'dsome  men.  They  leave  open  to  the  ugly  men  the  batteries  of 
their  hearts ;  anO^  in  cöhsequence,  they  march  into  these  citadels  of  loTe, 
and  take  possession  of  ihem.  And  an  ugly  man,  with  the  female,  has 
nothing  1»  Te\j  upoü'büt  Kis  tongue,  consequently  care  is  täken  by  him 
of  its  pouring  forth  words  of  strength  towards  winning  her  regard; 
Ti^hilst'the'haiidäöme  man,' in  society  of  the  female,  drawls  out  his  words 
in  her  hearing,  -relyiDg  upon  his  good  looks  gäining  a  masteiy  over  her 
heai4;. '  Did  not*ÖthöUo, 'Mack  as  he  wa*,  win  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Desdemonä  ?    '8Ue  thusT  speaks  of  his  conquest  of  her  heart : 

My  heart's  subdued* 
Byen  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind. 

Beauty  is  a  relative  quality  of  the  human  countenanoe.  In  Spain, 
red-haired  men  are  prized  most  by  the  Spanish  females.  In  Africa,  one 
of  our  pale*cheeked  fair  beauties,  of  fragile  form,  would  be  looked  upon 
as  no  object  of  delightful  Observation  by  an  Afidcan  Adonis ;  and  even 
for  eating  he  wx>uld  not  view  her  with  respect.  The  writer  was  told  a 
story,  by  a  facetious  friend  of  his,  of  a  man  being  considered  the  hand- 
somest one  of  one  village,  and  finding  himself  on  reaching  the  next  one 
an  object  of  abhorrence  to  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  his  ugliness,  and 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  they  immediately  expelled  him  from  its  pze- 
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cinots,  in  eonsequence  of  his  being  so  hideoiisly  ugly  to  thmr  eyesight. 
It  is  likely  a  black  man  would  yiew  a  female  of  udv  comitenanoe  with  lesa 
loviog  eyes  than  he  should  a  sable  one.  Every  hnsband  considers  his  wife 
tbe  handsomest  ot*  women.  That  the  quality  of  the  beanty  of  the  human 
countenance  is  relative,  is  proved  &om  Üie  facts  of  the  same  &ce  af^)earmg' 
to  our  sight  at  one  time  handsome^  whilst  at  another  period  it  will  be 
viewed  by  us  as  an  ngly  one.  In  the  case  of  ihe  late  great  orator,  B.  L. 
Sheil,  Professor  Wilson  (in  the  "Noctes  Ambrosise'*  of  Blaehoood) 
tiius  alludes  to  his  face,  from  ugliness  brighteniog  into  beaaty,  as  he 
proceeded  into  the  impetuosity  of  eloqaence : 

'^  Tickler,  He's  another  of  your  little  fellows,  but  not  in  the  least  like 
rither  Lord  Johnny,  or  Jefliw,  or  Macaulay.  A  more  insignificant 
person,  as  to  the  bodily  organ,  I  never  set  spectacles  on.  Small  of  the 
smallest  in  statnre,  shabby  of  the  shabbiest  in  attire,  fidgety  and  tailor- 
like  in  gesture,  in  gait  shambling  and  jerking — ^with  an  inyisible  nose, 
huge  nostrils,  a  cheesy  complexion,  and  a  Jewish  chin.  You  woold  say 
it  was  impossible  that  anything  worth  hearing  could  come  from  such  an 
abortion.  Nor  do  the  first  notes  redeem  him.  His  voiee  is  as  hoarse  as 
a  deal-board,  except  when  it  is  as  piercing  as  the  rasp  of  a  gimlet;  and 
of  all  the  brogues  I  have  heard,  his  is  the  most  abominable— *quite  of  the 
sank  area  school.  But  neyer  mind,  wait  a  little,  and  this  vile  maehinery 
will  do  wonders. 

"  North,  We  can  wait     Fill  your  glass. 

<*  Tickler.  To  make  some  amends  for  her  carelessness  to  alloliher  extemal 
affairs,  nature  has  giyen  him  as  fine  a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever  gzaced  human 
head — large,  deep^set,  dark,  liquid,  flashing  like  gems;  and.these  ßx.  you, 
presently,  like  a  basilisk,  so  that  you  forget  everything  eise  about  lum ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  anything  moze  absurdly 
ungraceful  than  hb  action-Hsharp,  sudden  jolts  and  shuffles^  and  i^ht- 
about  twists  and  leaps,  all  set  to  a  ranning  disoord  of  grunts  andsereams 
— ^yet,  before  he  has  spoken  ten  minutes,  you  forget  aü  this,  too^  and  give 
yourself  up  to  what  I  have  always  considered  a  pkasant  sensatbn— the 
feeling,  I  mean,  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  g^eniiis^" 

The  ugly  man's  face,  being  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  genins,  may  present 
to  a  fair  listener  of  its  owner's  conyersation  one  of  surpaasin^  beaul^.  The 
handsome  man  is  always  so.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  feargaeers  on  hb  per- 
petual  beauty  being  presented  with  the  honest  ngly  &oe  of  the  pbin- 
visaged  man.  An  American  laay  thus  sensibly  pFodaimed  the  feasifaility 
of  an  ugly  man  winning  a  fair  one's  heart : 

*'  Begging  your  pardon,  Solomon,  that's  a  great  mistake.  It  is  quite 
unessential  that  a  man  should  he  '  handsome.'  Let  him  pray  the  gods, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  him  a  gentleman — a  genUeman  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  Let  him  stipulate  for  a  fine  figure  and  ooortly  mannet, 
and  leave  it  to  their  discretion  after  that  to  shape  his  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  provided  they  don't  make  them  hideous.  Save  nd  from  your 
plaid-painted,  border-yested,  big-crayated,  moustached,  Cologne-sprinkled, 
bejewelled,  brainless  exquisite.  Give  us  a  well-informedy  plainly-dressed, 
self-possessed,  intelligent,  masculine,  perfectly  at  home  on  all  subjects, 
foreign  and  domestic — neither  cringing  to  the  great  nor  opposing  the 
little — ^who  puts  one  band  on  his  sword  and  the  other  on  his  heart,  when  a 
woman*8  name  is  mentioned — who  raises  no  blush  on  the  cheek  of  homble 
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iimocenGe««-who  holds  in  contempt  no  living  thing  that  God  has  xnade-«- 
who  can  pity  the  weak  and  erring  without  a  pharisucal  reviling — wha 
can  argue  without  loss  of  temper  and  dig^tj — ^wbo  scoms  a  bribe  oran 
oath — who  has  an  arm  for  trembling  age,  a  smile  for  prattling  infanoy, 
and  a  strong,  brave  heart  for  the  oppressed  and  defenceless.  Bnt  a 
^  prettj  man^  a  piak*and-white  Sir  Brainless,'  the  nnited  work  of  a  tailor, 
hatter,  shoemaker,  and  perfumer!  Heaven  save  the  mark!  Women 
know  better." 

A  handsome  man  is  like  to  a  garden,  requiring  constant  care ;  beautifal 
to  lock  at,  but  of  little  yalue.  But  the  uglj  man  is  similar  to  the  nigged 
scene  of  natore,  wherein  rivers,  mountains,  and  fields,  redolent  of  plenty 
and  healthy  present  themselves  to  our  view.  Is  not  the  little  daisj  of  our 
fields,  in  its  whiteness  and  peaohy  blush,  far  more  beautiful  in  our  sight 
than  will  be  the  most  gorgeous  flower  of  the  conservatory?  There  is 
beauty  in  ämplicity. 

Some  of  our  greatest  men  were,  and  are,  in  the  erroneous  sense  of  the 
term  ugly,  eztremely  so.  Curran  was  indeed  not  handsome!  with  a  nose 
not  of  beauty,  but  he  possessed  an  eye  of  fire.  He  wooed  and  won  the 
heart  of  a  beautiful  woman;  who,  alas  !  was  stolen  from  him  by  a  trusted 
fiiend.  Lord  Brougham  is  considered  as  a  yery  ugly  man,  still  he  has 
always  been  a  fayourite  amongst  the  fair  sex.  Shell,  ugly  as  he  was,  would 
be  populär  in  female  society.  Poor  Goldsmith,  though  so  extremely 
ugly  as  he  was,  possessed  the  admiration  and  deyoted  loye  of  an  amiable 
and  beautiful  girL  David  Hnme,  the  historian,  in  Parisian  female  society 
shone,  though  possessed  of  a  very  inferior  face.  Doctor  Johnson,  an 
out*and-out  ugly  man,  was  a  great  fayourite  amongst  the  fair  sex. 
Women  admire  men  who  possess  good  hearts  and  cultivated  minds,  care- 
less  of  their  having  beautiful  fisu^s.  Jealousy,  arisin^  from  excessiye 
love^  is  entertained  to  a  greater  extent  by  wives  towards  ugly  husbands 
than  against  handsome-fiaiced  ones.  So  ugly  of  all  men  possess  the  most 
loving  wiyes.  See  Milton,  the  handsomest  man  of  bis  day,  was  unfortu- 
nate  in  matrimony ;  Ukefy  bis  beauty  destroyed  the  power  of  bis  genius 
towards  winning  the  hearts  of  bis  wives.  A  woman  in  America  said 
she  would  marry  acertainman,  though  he  was  so  extremely  ugly  that  she 
should  cry  out  evsry  time  she  looked  at  him. 

Women  are  deligfated  in  being  beautiful,  as  they  are  desirous  of  sway 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  male  sex.  Even  the  beauty  of  women 
resides  not  in  men's  minds  on  the  exterior  face,  but  in  their  genius.  Sir 
Henry  EAebum  says,  "  No  woman's  face  is  worth  any thing  if  it  can  be 
put  upon  canvas."    Pope  says : 

What's  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine 
Through  which  the  mind's  all  gentle  graces  shiue? 
They,  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between  ; 
Tbe  body  charms,  because  the  soul  is  seen. 
Hence,  men  are  often  captives  of  a  face 
They  know  not  why,  of  no  peculiar  grace  ; 
Some  forms,  though  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  bear ; 
Some  none  resist,  tho*  not  exceeding  fair. 

And  Abelard  would  seem  as  conveying  an  outward  want  of  beauty  in 
Eloise^  in  desoribing  her  as  ^'  in  facie  non  infima."  Longfellow  would 
seem  as  recogoising  the  intellectuality  of  female  beauty  in  making 
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Fkmmgy-ip  Hyperion,  thus  speak  of  the  landladj's  daugliter : — '^  She 
was  a  beantiful  girl  of  sixteen,  with  blaok  hair,  and  dark,  lovely  eyes,  and 
a  €ace  Ümt  had  a  story  to  telL  How  different  faces  are  in  this  particular ! 
.8om6  of  them  speak  not.  They  are  books  in  which  not  a  line  is  written, 
aaye,  peifaape,  a  date.  Others  are  g^reat  family  bibles,  with  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  written  in  them.  Others  are  Mother  Goose  and 
mursery  tales ;  others  bad  tragedies,  or  pickle-herring  £äree8  ;  and  others, 
like  that  of  the  landlady's  daughter  at  the  Star,  sweet  love-anthologies, 
and  songs  of  the  affections." 

Beau^  in  the  material  world  would  seem  as  not  an  appendage  of  the 
,:>-  most  worthy  specimens  of  creation ;  as,  for  instance,  we  find  the  most 
beautiful  birds  are  comparatively  useless  and  without  song.  In  the 
writer's  mind,  the  simple  flowers  are  the  prettiest  ones.  And  shrubs 
and  trees,  in  simplicity  of  eolour  and  form,  would  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  poetic-minded  observer  of  nature  with  more  pleasure  arising  in  bis 
mind,  than  more  eomplexly-formed  and  coloured  ones  could  in  viewing 
bring  to  it.  In  nature,  there  exists  the  grand  and  simple ;  the  one 
leads  to  sublimity,  the  other  to  the  beautiful.  Grandeur  in  nature,  in 
her  works  and  Operations,  is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with  large- 
ness  or  loudness.  The  lofty  mountain  capped  with  snow,  or  covered  with 
lofty  verdure,  is  an  object  of  grandeur  to  the  eye  of  its  observer.  The 
«mighty  sea,  dashing  its  briny  waves  upon  the  shore,  fills  our  minds,  in 
our  viewing  it,  with  immortaÜ  thoughts,  grand,  solemn,  and  breast  calm- 
ing.  The  artillery  of  heaven  heard  rolKng  its  dread  thunder  over  our 
heads  conveys  to  our  minds  ideas  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  But  in 
looking  at  a  simple  flower,  we  associate  in  doing  so  in  our  minds  witli  it 
an  idea  of  the  beautiful.  The  lion,  large  ^nd  stroog,  is  an  object  of 
grandeur  to  our  sight ;  the  deer,  fragile  and  swifk,  is  one  to  it  of  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  There  is  a  poetry  in  nature  which  causes  our  minds 
associating  ideas  of  beauty  with  simplicity.  And  in  the  human  race  the 
poetry  of  it  is  associated  in  men's  mind  with  ideas  of  simplicity.  Hence 
the  idea  of  manly  beauty  is  raised  in  the  female  on  the  Foundation  of 
simplicity,  or,  in  other  words,  genius.  And  allow  the  writer  to  say, 
readers,  in  bis  esteem  for  ugliness  of  face,  to  proclaim  that  the  unspoiled 
beautiful  women  are  the  rightful  spoils  of  the  cultivated  and  amiable  ugly 
men.  It  would  seem  but  right  that  ugly  men  should  be  husbands  to 
handsome  women,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the  world  the  balance  of  ap- 
pearance« 
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